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PREFACE 


The making of this volume has been a long labor of love. The impulse to the study of 
Greek art as it is presented in the Greek drama came from reading Euripides’s Ion at Delphi 
in my first student days in Greece. The description of the temple-sculptures that Euripides 
in this tragedy gives suggested the possible wealth of such contributions to our knowledge of 
the arts and crafts of Greece that might be found in the rest of our corpus dramaticorum. To 
cull out the passages bearing upon the subject, it has been my joy, amid all the distractions 
of a college teacher and executive, to read and reread again and again all the ancient tragedy 
and comedy we have, including the fragments, to classify and organize the material, and 
make the combinations that have resulted from the study. 

The question of a title for this work has not been easy to decide. In the Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association it has twice been called The Contributions of the Ancient 
Dramatic Poets to our Knowledge of the Arts and Crafts of Greece. This title is descriptive but 
too cumbersome; so I have decided to send forth the first volume under the caption of Dae- 
dalus and Thespis—Daedalus, the first artist and craftsman, and Thespis, the first dramatist 
of Hellas. 

As Volume I has to do with Architecture and Topography, so Volume II will deal with 
the Sculpture, Volume III, with the Painting and Ceramics of Greece, as pictured to us by 
the dramatic poets. It is planned to include in the third volume complete Indexes—1) of 
all the passages cited from the ancient authors; 2) of all the artists named; 3) of the impor- 
tant subjects discussed. The first Index will also clear up any possible misunderstanding of 
the abbreviations of authors or titles quoted in the text. Most of them are the regularly 
accepted abbreviations and will cause no difficulty. ‘N.,” for example, after a tragic frag- 
ment means Nauck’s edition; ‘‘K.’’ means Kock’s Fragmenta Comicorum; “D.,”’ Dindorf’s 
Poetae Scenici Graect. 

I trust that the elevated figures will not be confusing, though they may have a triple 
significance: usually a small high 1 or 2 or 3 will refer to a footnote; but ‘‘R.*” will mean 
the third edition of Ribbeck’s Fragmenta, Roscher Myth. Lex., II? will mean the second half 
of the second volume of the Mythologisches Lexikon, and so forth. 

In this “‘Greekless age,” I have thought it best to translate all the citations from the 
Greek authors quoted in the text, rarely in the footnotes; I am assuming a better state of 
things for the Latin, and generally leave the Latin excerpts to my readers’ understanding. 

I want to take this opportunity to express to my old friend, Professor Wilhelm Dorpfeld, 
greatest of archaeologists in this field, my very hearty thanks for his kindness in reading my 
manuscript and for the suggestions he offered, and to my former pupil, Miss Florence Feaster, 


for her invaluable help in verifying the many references. 
WALTER MILLER 


July 27, 1928 University of Missouri 
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DAEDALUS AND THESPIS 


The Contributions of the Ancient Dramatic Poets to Our 
Knowledge of the Arts and Crafts of Greece 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Greek dramatists, living in the era of the highest development of the arts of painting, 
sculpture; and architecture, might be expected to give us more of insight into those arts than 
we could reasonably hope to gain from poets of other days. Homer describes many works 
of Mycenaean art in elaborate detail—the decorations on the shield of Achilles (Il. XVIII 
478 ff.), for example, and the baldric of Heracles (Od. XI 609-614), and Hesiod (Scut. Her. 
139 ff.), the engravings on the shield of Heracles; Theocritus (I 32 sqq.) describes dramati- 
cally scenes carved upon a wooden bowl; Moschus (II 37 sqq.) copies in verse the figures on 
Europa’s basket. ‘The Roman poets abound with similar descriptions: Vergil, besides the 
shield of Aeneas (Ae. VIII 625 sqq.) and the doors at Cumae on which were sculptured the 
death of Androgeos, the drawing of the lots for the victims of the Minotaur, and the story 
of Pasiphaé (Ae. VI 20 sqq.), describes the sculptures on the temple of Juno at Carthage 
(Ae. I 453-493) and a chlamys on which was embroidered the rape of Ganymede (Ae. V 250: 
sqq.); Ovid describes the carvings on the doors of the temple of the sun and on a cup given 
to Aeneas (Met. II 5, XIII 681 sqq.); Silius describes the shield of Hannibal (II 403 sqq.).’’? 
Catullus (64) reproduces in picture words with great minuteness the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne embroidered on the coverlet of the Nuptial Couch of Peleus and Thetis. 

The drama, with its application to the daily life of the people to whom it was presented, 
might well be expected to contribute to the history of the arts that played so extensive a. 
role in their civilization, more by far than either epos or idyll; and it does. 

The impulse to this investigation was given in my student days by the reading of Eurip- 
ides’s Ion. If Euripides could give so brilliant a description of the pediment sculptures of 
the fifth century temple at Delphi (Ion 190-218), why should not he and his great compeers. 
in dramatic poetry have many another contribution to the history of the graphic, plastic, 
and architectural arts that had just reached their zenith within that generation? 

It is only natural to look to the Greek drama for such descriptions and allusions. Aes- 
chylus was living and working when Antenor carved his masterpieces in Athens, when 
Critius and Nesiotes were in their prime, when Polygnotus of Thasos was painting his great 
gallery pieces and decorating the walls of the public buildings of renascent Athens, when 
Phidias was embodying in metal and marble his stupendous conceptions of things divine, 
and when the Olympian Pericles was entering upon his unparalleled career. Sophocles, 
living through the administrations of Cimon, Themistocles, and Pericles, and through the 
Peloponnesian War, saw Athens rise from the ashes of the Persian devastation; saw the 
resurrection of the city and the growing and perfected glory of the Acropolis, and the begin- 
nings of the new creations of the second bloom of Attic art. Euripides was even more the 
child of the fifth century; he was part of its joy and strife, its thought and aspirations; and 
he had besides the artist’s instincts, if not the artist’s training. Aristophanes outlived the 
last two only by a few years and must have gloried in the artistic glorification of his “enviable 
city.” 

It would seem, therefore, that Greek drama, which has so much of the modern spirit and 
of contemporary allusion, should be fairly filled with descriptions of works of art and allu- 
sions to the work of contemporary artists. For the dramatic poets of the Periclean Age 
have told us much about the religion, much about the culture, more about the politics and 
the history, and not a little about the institutions of their own age. The settings of their 
plays may be far more ancient than their own days; they may present before their audiences 
the scenes of the heroic age of Troy, or Thebes, or Mycenae, or Athens; but the sentiments 
they speak are the sentiments of that Athens which grew to greatness in the fifth century 

1 Ellis, Com. on Cat., LXIV 50. 
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before our era. A chance remark upon the lips of an Oedipus, a Prometheus, or a Heracles 
may reflect a ray of light upon some institution of historical Athens; when Danaus says 


(Ae. Sup. 746-747) : 


mohdole 8€ ye Eedencouaty ev wconubolacg yet many shall they find whose muscled 
OdAmet Boaytov’ cb xatepetynuévous arms have been trained in noontide heat 

he is voicing the contempt of the soldier-poet, who had fought at Marathon and Salamis, 
for the growing effeminacy of the Athenian youth of the fifth century, whose affectation was 
leading them to shrink from discipline and exposure that might spoil their complexions— 
“brought up not in the bright sun but in shady bowers, strangers to manly exercises and the 
sweat of toil.””! If Clytaemnestra (Ae. Ag. 312-314) can help us to understand even a little 
of the details of the Lampadephoria, or if the Paedagogus (Soph. El. 698-756) can give us 
so full and accurate a description of the chariot-race at the great games, why should not an 
Aeschylus or a Sophocles, who grew to greatness with a Phidias, an Aleamenes, an Agoracritus, 
a Polygnotus, a Callicrates, and an Ictinus, contribute in some verse to our knowledge of 
the architecture and the plastic and the graphic arts of their great contemporaries? For 
the Athenians of their day gloried no less in the achievements of artistic Athens than of ath- 
letic or martial Athens. 

If Sophocles may introduce upon the field of Troy so palpable an anachronism as the 
tale of Cresphontes and his lump of moistened clay, with which, as lot, he won the kingdom 
of Messenia (Aj. 1285-1286), or make the Salaminian at Troy long to round the promontory 
of Sunium and hail the sight of sacred Athens (Aj. 1218-1222), why should he not mention 
also with the feelings of one of Pericles’s Table Round some of the glories that crowned that 
same Acropolis? If Euripides (Ion 936 ff.) can so accurately describe the North slope of 
the Acropolis of Athens, the district called Macrae, with its grottos, its shrine of Pan, and 
the altars, why should he not have even more to say of the citadel itself? Sometimes the 
tragic poets, though presenting scenes from the life and culture of the Mycenaean age, depict 
customs peculiarly Athenian: thus Electra (Ae. Cho. 96-99) says 


q oty’ dtlnws, Gonee ody atwAcTtO or dumb with ignominy, like that with which m 
father 

Tatne, tad’ exyéaoa, yanotoy yUoty, died, shall I pour this out, a draught for earth 
to drink, and then 

otelyw, xabcouab’ Bo tig éxméuthag maAty shall I throw away the vessel and go back and 
look not after 

Stxoloa tebyos dotedgototy Cumacty; me, as one who casts out pollution? 


When a house was cleansed and purified, after death or any other cause of uncleanness had 

left it defiled, the filth was gathered into an earthen vessel, carried to a place where three 

ways met; there the purifier flung the vessel behind him and hastened away without turning 

to look after it. In A 314 the Greeks cast their lustral filth into the sea; in Theocritus 

XXIV 92-97, Alemena’s handmaid is to cast away beyond the boundaries the defilement 

of Hera’s serpents, sent to slay the Infant Heracles: 

dtpatw ev waha tacav bxéo TotTaWoto pépotc~ | let her take it all and cast it, every whit, from a 
rugged rock, 

bwyadoc éx métoOac, Urepotoroy’ ap 8é véecbar across the river, beyond the bounds, and then 
come 

ot PETTOS back without a backward glance 


Sophocles describes in detail the ritual for appeasing the Eumenides with libations— 
forms which he had from his boyhood seen daily practiced on Colonus hill?—and the awful 


1 Plat. Phaedr. 239 c. 
20. C. 469-490: 


Tom@tov ev tp&> £6 derodtou yous See & ee 

nxonyns éveyxod, 8:” dclwy Yerpdv Oryday. USatocg, wedlaons® wd nooapépety webu. 
noathoés elaty, dvdpd¢ exetoog téyvn, tors eve’ adtH xA@vacs EF dupoty yeooty 
@y x9at” Epeoy xal Aabas dugrotdwous. tOelg EXdas tkod’ Exelyecbar Arta. 
otd¢ veadods veoxdrm UaAAG Badrdy. 3 : : f : p 2 « 6 «66 8E eduevey 

Fie aa Lee : otépvuy déyecbat toy txétny awthoroy 
yous yéac8ar otdvta meds owTHY fw. aUtoo ab t” abtds xet tIc KAXOS dvtl cod, 


Bea raeisy OE oy, &xvuota pwvdy unde wyxdvwy Bory. 
toiccks ye mny&s (sc. xgou)* thy teAcutaioy 38 yooy éxeatt’ &péotety Kotp0gog. 
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entrance to their ‘‘shrine where none may tread’’; why should we not have some mention 
also of the plastic decorations of that shrine? 

So, too, Euripides may have Athena herself give details about the ordinances of the feast 
of Tauropolia (I. T. 1435 ff.) with the laying of the sword to the throat of a human victim 
and the drawing of human blood in commemoration of the unfulfilled sacrifice of Orestes in 
the Taurian land. Why should he not tell us also of the temple or its artistic decoration as 
it was? Perhaps he does; we shall see. 

We find a similar relation in the attitude of the poets to current politics. The Suppliants 
of Euripides, more, perhaps, than any other tragedy that has come down to us, was written 
for the definite purpose of influencing the politics of the day. In its whole spirit it is a pic- 
ture of Periclean Athens. Theseus, the prudent statesman and brilliant general, who has 
built his state into a perfect democracy and yet so dominates it by the strength of his own 
personality that the people simply carry out his policies and are swayed by him as if he 
were their king, is but an heroic picture of the Olympian Pericles. This hero is a lover of 
peace; but he is ready to stake the very existence of his state in the defense of the principles 
of honor and liberty and the rights of humanity. 

The treaty which Theseus, at the dictation of Athena, makes with Adrastus is more than 
an echo of that treaty which Alcibiades closed with the Argives whereby Athens was saved 
from invasion by the Spartan armies (Eur. Sup. 1183-1195). 

The Peloponnesian War was a war of principles—democratic versus autocratic. And in 
the Suppliants these principles are victorious in debate (ll. 399-462) and on the field of 
battle (Il. 634-730). 

If Euripides may give us such a picture of the Peloponnesian War as he does in the 
Suppliants, if he can even delineate the contemporary Athenian tactics and battle-order 
(1l. 650-694), if, for the public performance of the Hippolytus which came shortly after 
the death of Pericles, the poet could even alter the closing chorus, already composed, so as 
to pay tribute to the peerless statesman,! why may we not expect from him many a sug- 
gestion of artistic Athens—a description of a statue, a temple, a public building with its 
plastic ornament? And our expectations will not be unfulfilled. 

In like manner the Choephori of Aeschylus has much to do with the politics of 458 B. C., 
when an alliance with Argos was the favorite political program of the conservative party in 
Athens. Aeschylus’s advocacy of the measure is not even veiled (Eum. 289-291) (Orestes 
loquitur) : 


xtyncetat d’ &vev S000 and without the help of spear she shall win 
adcéy te xal yay xat tov "Apyetov Acwy, both myself and my land and my Argive folk, 
mratoyv Stxalwg é¢ TO TaY TE TUUUAYOV an ally faithful and loyal for evermore 


Apollo puts his sanction upon the alliance (ll. 669-673) and again Orestes, as type and 
symbol of the Argive people, speaks (762-774) : 


éya 88 yoo tHSdSe xat TH CH otTEaTH and now will I go back home, now that I 

<o Aowtndy elo dnavta mActatHENn Yedvoy have pledged my vows to this land and 

dexwuotHaas viv Arete TedG Sdwous, to thy hosts, henceforth unto all the fulness of 

time, that 

untot tty &vdea seipo couuyntyy yOovdc, no chieftain of my land shall ever 

éXOdvet’ éxotocty cd xexaouévov Sdou. come and bring the strong array of spears. 

airol yap tuete Svteg év tapotG TOTE For we ourselves, though we then be in our 
graves, 

Tots Tad Tapbatvoucr viv dexouata will toward those who shall transgress 

dunydvorst medtowey Suoroagtate, our present vows so deal with woes inextricable, 
giving 

1 (Eur. Hip. 1459-1466): 

OH. & xrely’ ’AOnvaey IleAotlas 0’ defcuata, THE. Oh glorious confines of Athens and Pelopia, 

otou atepysec0’ &vdpbc. & tAyuwy so. of what a man ye are to be bereft! Woe is me! 

XO. Hoty 26? Syos mast TOALTAtS CHO. Unanticipated hath this sorrow come 

HAVey &EAT TWD. in common to all our citizens. 

TOAA@Y Saxobwy orat xituroS" There will be the dropping of many tears; 

tov yxp peyGAwy &EtomevOeic for a great man’s fame, that calleth 


Vat waAoy xatéyousty. for sorrow, binds more strongly our hearts. 
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d80b¢ dObmoug xat mapdpyibas mdp0us them marches of despair and ways of evil augury, 

TiMévtes, Wo altotot wetauéAn mbvoc" that they may repent them of their pains; 

6e0oupévwy 84, xat mod thy TarkrAddo¢ but if all be well and if they continue to honor 
this city 

Ttu@oty del THYde cuUUaYH Sdot, of Pallas, our spear-ally, then we to them 

auvtotaty ucts gowey edwevéotepor are more devoted still 


Aeschylus also openly advocates certain much needed reforms in the procedures of the law 
courts of Athens. In case of criminal prosecution, the prosecutor’s first move was to tender 
to the accused an oath that he was not guilty. The defendant might or might not consent 
to bind himself by such an oath. If he refused to plead “not guilty” under oath, the trial 
ended there, and a judgment of “‘guilty”’ was without further ceremony entered against him. 
On the other hand, if under oath he pleaded “not guilty,” he was acquitted of the charge 
on which he was being prosecuted but was liable straightway to a prosecution for perjury. 
Aeschylus makes Orestes refuse to do either (Eum. 429): 


aK’ Bonov ob SéEatt’ &y, oF Sotvar *OEAor but he would take no oath nor challenge us to 
swear 


and declares that such oaths are no fair method of procedure in trial (Eum. 432): 
Bexots Ta Lr) Slxnara wh vexay Aéyw | I say that injustice must not prevail by oaths 


The old method was a bulwark to the success of unscrupulousness; it was illogical, as well 
as cumbrous and unjust. Aristotle (Rhet. I 15) also assails it on the score of its illogical 
basis. 

Territorial expansion also finds in him a strong advocate; and into Athena’s own mouth 
he puts the claim of Athens to the promontory of Sigeum, as hers by right of concession at 
the capture of Troy (Eum. 397-402): 


redcwbey gEqxouca xAnddvoc Bory from afar did I hear the sound of thy ery, 

dno Lnawpdvdpov, yay xatapbarounévn, from Scamander, as I made haste thither to claim 
the land 

fy byt’ "Ayatdy &xtoeés te xat medmor, which, as is known, the leaders and chiefs of the 
Achaeans 

toy alyparotwoy Yenugtwy Adyos wéya, apportioned me as choice portion of the spoils 

gvetuay avtotocuvoy elo td Tay guol, —land and all therein—forever— 

éExtoetoy Swenux Onogwso tébxotcs a special gift for Theseus’s children 


In the same way facts of history are presented, not only in Aristophanes, who is one 
of our chief sources (when used with discretion and insight) for the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, but also in the tragic poets. Aristophanes names, in one way and another, 
almost every man prominent in any capacity in his day—Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Gorgias, Socrates, Chaerephon, Antiphon (the orator), Cleon, Cleonymus, Alcibiades, The- 
orus, Leagoras, Phayllus (the Pythionices), Lamachus, Theramenes, Nicias, Laches, Phryn- 
ichus, Androcles, Hyperbolus, Pericles, Simonides, Cratinus, Carcinus, Pisander, Eucrates, 
Diagoras, Clisthenes, Cleophon, Meletus, Callias, Thrasybulus, Dionysius, Prodicus; why 
should we not hope to find in his up-to-date verse some mention also of Phidias, Ictinus, 
the elder Praxiteles, Cephisodotus? 

If Aristophanes may allude at length to the battle of Salamis (Vesp. 1078 sqq.) and name 
* the great soldiers and statesmen of earlier generations and his own, why not some mention 
of the glorified Acropolis and the great artist souls that had created the visible splendor 
of the Athens of his day? 

If Sophocles may allude, with patent disapproval, to Pericles’s policy of centralization 
of government; if he may refer to contemporary literature, as he does to Herodotus’s story 
of Hippias’s dream (O. T. 981-982 = Hdt. VI 107) and to the story of Zalmoxis (El. 62-64 
= Hdt. IV 95), if he can work into a tragedy (Ant. 909-912) material that he found in the 
story of Intaphernes (Hdt. III 119) and (O. C. 387 ff.) a description given by Herodotus 
(II 35); why should he not equally bring into his artistic verse the works of his great con- 
temporaries in sculpture and painting and architecture? To be sure, the similarity between 
the first named passages has seemed to some a satisfactory ground for declaring them spu- 
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rious. Aristotle (Rhet. III 16, 9) quotes them as genuine; but they are probably an inter- 
polation. 

If Aeschylus (Pers. 353-432) may give so full an account of the battle of Salamis, though 
familiar to his audience as to himself, or of the institution of the Court of Areopagus, why 
not an account of a contest between Aleamenes and Agoracritus or the dedication of a new 
cult statue on the Acropolis? Aristophanes and Sophocles and Euripides have much to say 
in praise of the city of the Violet Crown—its fame,” its glories,’ its wealth and prosperity,‘ 
its temples, and its shrines—why may we not look for more specific, definite mention of 
its treasures of sculpture and painting and architecture? 

Strattis, a poet of the Old Comedy, tells in his Macedonians how they drew the ship in 
the Panathenaic procession with the new peplus for Athena spread upon it for a sail (Frag. 
30 K.): 


toy TéTAOy d& TOUTOY this robe countless men toiling with ropes 


EAxnovuat Sovevovtes toTelots &vdpes dvaolOuntor draw up to the citadel—the 
sig &xpov, Wonee totloy, toy totby web for a sail 


Strattis may openly mention the Athenian procession and the peplus; a tragic poet may only 
introduce such features disguised in time and place. As the chorus in Euripides’s Troades 
sing of the destruction of their city, their description of the procession of the wooden horse 
from the plain to the citadel contains many features of the Panathenaic procession in Athens 
with the ship and the peplus of Athena (Tro. 522-541): 


ava 8 eédacev ewe and the folk of Troy, standing upon 

Tewddos and néteac aotabetc. the rock shouted aloud. 

Tis obx 26a veaviduy Who of the youth, who of the 

tig 00 yepatds éx dSduwy; aged came not forth from their homes? 

maoa S& yévva Douyoy and all the Phrygians’ clans 

Teds TUAGS WEUGON, sped them to the gates; 

xAwotod 8’ dugedrotsg Alvotot, vads woel and by the coils of twisted flax they drew it, 

oxaoos xehatvoy sic EdSoava like the dark hull of a ship, to the marble 

Adiva Saredaé te odvia matoetde dwelling of the goddess Pallas and the 

TlarArddo¢g Oécav Oeie blood-drenched soil of our land and there they 
set it 


Many pictures of the life of classical Athens we find in the tragic poets—religious, social, 
and political life. In the Frogs of Aristophanes Euripides boasts—and with good right— 
that he gave the tragic stage a modern tone (Ar. Ran. 959) 


otxeta Todyuat’ clodywy, ols I brought upon the scene the familiar daily 
yewucb’, of¢ Edvecuev life in which we move and have our being 


and he further declares that he would have been condemned for doing so, if it had not been 
good art. But he proved himself at the same time a realist and an artist, and he brought 
upon his scenes everyday realities from an artistic point of view. So, for example, the mes- 
senger’s description of the Argive assembly (Eur. Or. 866-956) is a description of an Athe- 
nian assembly under a very thin disguise. Aristophanes, however, dealing with his own 
people and his own times directly, may go into details of Attic law (Vesp. passim) or of the 
Athenian constitution (7b. 590 ff.); he may devote whole comedies to the suffragette move- 
ment (Lys., Eccl.). And if he may bring in poets and actors (Euripides many times and 
in different plays; Oeagrus, the actor, Vesp. 579) and draw a picture of a flute-player march- 
ing out of the theatre with his mouthband of leather (goe6el«) fastened about his lips (Vesp. 
581-582); if from him we may learn all about soups and sausages and fish and onions and 
garlic, how they were sold and cooked and eaten, shall we learn nothing about sculpture and 

1 Cp. Humphreys, 8. Ant., a. l., Appendix. 

2 Kur. Ion 30; Tro. 207; Hip. 1459; ’Avtudry, Frag. 224N. 


3 Eur. I. T. 1130; Tro. 803. 
4 Eur. El. 1289; Alc. 452. 
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painting and architecture? If Aristophanes may give us figures from sea-fights, land-battles, 
cock-fights;! if he may draw a picture of doings in the market-place or school or palaestra? 
or senate-house;’ if he may touch upon all sorts of legal and commercial and religious inter- 
ests of Athens, why may we not expect to find in him some direct allusion to matters of 
artistic interest? If the comic poet may name and criticize for us tragedies of Euripides* 
and Aeschylus and others, otherwise known or unknown to us, if he may give us such pictures 
of the art of Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides as he does, bringing them and their art 
upon the scene and introducing them for leading parts upon his stage (Ran.); if Phrynichus 
may tell us of Sophocles’s life and work (Frag. 31 K.), why may we not have details also in 
regard to Phidias, Polygnotus, Polyclitus, and Cephisodotus? 

The Parabasis, it would seem, would have given Aristophanes just the opportunity he 
might have sought for such art criticism as we want from him. But he proves, on the 
whole, disappointing. , 

Our expectations of Menander, with his vivid pictures of the social life of Greece in the 
fourth century, might rise even higher; we might also look for contributions to the history 
of the Greek plastic and graphic arts even in Plautus and Terence. For, if Terence and 
Plautus can tell us so much of Attic private life and Attic law and custom,® why should not 
they tell us also something of the Attic art that made up so much of the Athenians’ daily 
life? As Plautus gives clear statements about Roman topography,® so we might look for 
him to clear up matters of Greek topography, too. And if he may talk about plays of 
Euripides now lost to us,’ why should he not have something to say of lost masterpieces of 
Phidias and Praxiteles? ; 

And then, there is Seneca, who is wholly Greek in his material and his imagery. He 
may describe with full details (Oed. 303-318) the sacrifice of bulls and heifers at the temple 
altar and the methods of the priest and soothsayer; why might we not expect to find also 
as full a description of the temple statue—almost sure to be a masterpiece of Greek art? 

It is the purpose of this study to discover all that the dramatic poets may have to say 
about any and all of the arts and crafts of classical times. They are summarized for us by 
Aristophanes (Pl. 160-167) (Chremylus to Poverty): 


Téyvat dé Taoat Std oé xalt coolopata and we have thee to thank that all the arts and 
crafts 

éy totcty dvOewnotaty éc8’ cbonuéva. among men have been discovered: 

6 usy Yao aitOy oxutotouet xabqwevoc, one craftsman sits and makes shoes; 

Etepog dé yaAdxever tic, 6 dé textatverat. another is a blacksmith, another a builder; 

6 88 YEUTOYOEt ye, YOUcloy Tad cod Aabwy, still another is a goldsmith, getting his gold from 
thee; 

6 88 Awmodutet ye vy At’, 6 38 toryoouxel, another, by Zeus, is a sneak-thief, another a bur- 
elar; 

6 68 yvapedet y’, 6 86 ye TAUVet xdta, another runs a laundry, and another cleans sheep- 
skins; 

6 88 Bupcodevet y’, 6 5 ye TwAct xedumUa still another is a tanner, and still another sells 
leeks 


He sums them up in three categories in the Peace (296-297) : 


Grr’, @ yeweyol xdumoeor xal téxtovec come, farmers and merchants and builders 
nat Snutoupyot and craftsmen 


In another passage of the Plutus Aristophanes gives a slightly different list of the com- 
moner trades, as included in the arts and crafts of his day (ll. 511-515): 


4H.g. Telephus, etc., Ach. 418 sqq. 

5 E.g. of the laws pertaining to the marriage or dowry of an orphan girl by her next of kin (Ter. Phor. 
125-126; Ad. 650-652); or the credit of a minor (Phor. 300-303); or the testimony of a slave (ibid. 292-293) ; 
or the chances of a foreigner before the courts of Athens (Ter. And. 810-815). 

6 E.g. pone aedem Castoris, ibi sunt subito quibw’ credas male 

in Tusco vico, ete. (Cur. 481-482). 

7 The Alcmene, e.g., Rud. 86. 
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odte téxvny av tOv avOeMzWy oUt’ ay cootay not a human being would pursue any art or craft; 
Usreton 
olSets: dugoty 88 todtow doavicbévtwy and when both these have disappeared from life, 
éOcAhoet who 
tls yarxedety } vaunnyety } Odarety 7 will consent to be a smith or a shipwright or a 
TOOYOTOtEty tailor or a wheelwright 
 oxutotomety } mAtvOouoyety  mAdvety 7 or a cobbler or a brick-maker or a laundryman or 
oxudodeety a tanner 
Vis dedteots SnEas Samedoy or one who breaks the glebe with the plow 


We may, in our investigation of the arts and crafts, dispense with the burglar and the sneak- 
thief; we may even ignore the tailor and the tanner and substitute for them the higher arts 
of sculpture and painting. Antiphanes and Hipparchus each wrote a comedy with the title 
of Zwyedgos (“The Painter’’); would that they had come down to us! What might we not 
have drawn from them for the art of painting in their day! Unhappily, but one line of 
Antiphanes’s Painter is left. In that line he names two of the finest of the fine arts (Frag. 
103 K.): 


dyahkwa xat yeaghy xat dvderdyvee | representation—both painting and statue 


Just what he meant with ¢y«Aue is not clear. Either it includes both painting and sculpture, 
or, perhaps, it is here used in the sense of ‘‘portrait.’’? The line would then read ‘‘a portrait 
—painting and statue.”’ Hipparchus’s Painter also is entirely lost save for a single fragment 
of four lines;! and again how great must our loss be! 

A fragment from Plautus’s Blind Man or Pirates gives us the arts and crafts upon the 
higher plane of the fine arts—sculpture, painting, works in silver, gold, and ivory, tapestries 
(Caecus vel Praedones, I Leo): 

nil quicquam factum nisi fabre nec quicquam positum sine loco; 
auro, ebore, argento, purpura, picturis, spoliis, tum statuis 

1 The fragment is quoted on p. 16 below. 


II. EURIPIDES, ARTIST-POET 


It is to Euripides, above all and first of all, that we turn at the beginning of such an 
investigation. He was the most modern of all the tragic poets, the most intensely interested 
in the social, economic, and cultural problems of his day. He was the most artistic in tem- 
perament of all the great poets of the ancient drama. The first career that he chose for 
himself was in response to the call of Art. In his youth he dedicated his talents to the art 
of painting, and, according to the fuller vita, canvases (xtvéxta) from his brush were preserved 
at Megara! and proudly exhibited there as the creations of his genius. Who his master was — 
we are not told; perhaps he would have agreed with Philemon (Inc. Frag. 149 K.): 


Boat téyvat yeydvact, tabtacs, @ Adyns, of all the arts there are, Laches, 
maoas gdt3abev 6 yoedvoc, obx 6 Stddoxahoc time, not the master, has taught them all 


Like many another genius gifted with a high degree of what we call temperament and 
intuition, he gradually came to realize that his call to paint was not genuine. Forsaking 
art, he next devoted himself to the study of philosophy under Anaxagoras and Prodicus; 
and while in that pursuit, he heard and heeded the call of Melpomene. We may infer from 
his sensitive nature and his own declaration in his Polyidus (Frag. 635 N.) why he gave up 
the brush and palette and sought what seemed to him a finer field of service (Odysseus to 
Chorus) : 


ot tag téxyvacg 8’ Eyovtec? dOAtwTEeOL they that practice the arts are more wretched 

THS QaLAdTHTOS xal yde év xotvm véyxery than unskilled labor; for they are all 

anact xetobat Suctuxés xodx edtuxés exposed to everybody’s criticism—a curse and 
not a joy 


A parasite in Antiphanes (Lemnian Women, Frag. 144 K.) shares the same opinion of 
the vexations of the painter’s profession in comparison with his own: 


elt’? Zotty 4 yévott’ vy AStwy téxvy is there, then, or could there be a happier profes- 
sion 

9 medco0d0g HAAn TOO xodaxcdety elquic; or other means of advancement than skil- 
ful flattery? 

6 Cwyedpos movet te xat mixnpatverat The painter works at a picture and gets only 
vexation 


Better be a parasite! 
The comic poet Hipparchus, in the one fragment we have from his Painter, voices a 
happier sentiment in regard to art and its value to the world (Zwye., Frag. 2 K.): 


ToAU y’ éott TavTWY KTH TtULLMTATOY of all possessions, the one that is in the eyes of all 
anacty dvOowmototy cig tO Chy téxyn. men by far the most valued in life is art. 

Ta wey Yao GAAa xat wmdAcuos xat wetaboral For all things else war and the vicissitudes of 
TUxNS avHhwo’, f tTéxyH 58 oHCeTat fortune bring to ruin, but art is saved 


Although he seems not to have worked long at his profession as painter, he still never 
ceased to have the artistic sense or to let his artist’s talents betray themselves in his poetry. 
We see evidence of them in his numerous allusions to painting and sculpture and architecture 
and in the fact that his situations were so artistically arranged that they became themselves 
the subjects of many works of art; he gave inspiration to vase-paintings (and probably, by 
their very evidence, to the greater art of tempera and fresco painting) and to sculptures in 

1 gaol 88 aitby xat Cwyekooyv yevéobar xad Selxvucbat adtod 


tivaxia év Meyzoors. Cf. Suidas, s. v. Everrt3ys. 
2 Perhaps we should adopt Nauck’s suggestion and read &oxodytec. 
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relief (as evidenced by numerous sarcophagi) and to art generally to a greater extent than 
did any other poet, with the possible exception of great Homer himself. 

The very fact that Euripides was an artist—both artist by profession and artistic in 
the arrangement of his scenes—led scholars to attribute to the influence of scenes for his 
tragedies many vase-paintings that cannot possibly have come under such influence. This 
wholesale ascription of vase-paintings to Euripides began with Passeris in his monumental 
work on the vases and continued with many who succeeded him. 

It is a risky undertaking to try to establish the dependence of vase-paintings upon the 
scenic production of Euripides’s plays. Many distinguished archaeologists have attempted 
this and with varying success and failure. Otto Jahn? has made many such identifications. 
But in Jahn’s day the chronology of vase-paintings was not established even so definitely 
as it now is through the excavations on the Acropolis of Athens. Jahn accepted as the 
dividing line between black-figured and red-figured vases the age of Pericles. But we know 
now that red-figured vases were not uncommon before the Persian Wars. Accordingly, 
Jahn traces straight to the production of Euripides’s Cresphontes, for example, a series of 
vase-paintings representing, as he interprets them (and sometimes wrongly), the story of 
Merope and her son; but the vases in question are all of the early red-figured type and must 
certainly antedate by many years the earliest of Euripides’s tragedies. They fit the story 
as Euripides must have presented it; but dependence, on their part, upon the scenes of the 
play is entirely out of the question. Vase-painters and Euripides must both have drawn 
from a common source—either the poetic inheritance of the Greeks or works of art older 
than both poet and vase-painter. 

Kinkel and Vogel have, to some extent, corrected their predecessors and added much 
new material of the same sort. But all the following vases listed by them need to be sub- 
jected to a searching criticism as to date. Some, perhaps many, of them are older than the 
tragedies they are supposed to illustrate. 

The works of art’ inspired by the tragedies of Euripides have been listed by Kinkel 
(Euripides und die bildende Kunst, pp. 53 ff.) and Vogel (Scenen Euripideischer Tragédien in 
griechischen Vasengemdlden). The more important ones are: 


Aeolus—1) wall-painting in the Vatican: Canace, sword in hand, premeditating suicide; 
2) vase-painting belonging to Signora Petrone. 

Alexander—forty-three Etruscan cinerary urns’ (which may go back only to Ennius). 

Alcestis—see Kinkel. 

Alemene—1) vase-painting by Python in Howard Castle; 

2) vase-painting in the British Museum. 

Alope—sarcophagus in Villa Pamfili in Rome. 

Andromache—amphora from Ruvo belonging to Caputi: Neoptolemus at the altar of Apollo 
wounded; Orestes with sword; the meptetuAct S6uor; the tripod; the xAedobxo¢. Cp. 
Overb., Heroeng. I, pp. 745 ff. 

Andromeda—1) Canossa amphora in Naples; 

2) Armentum (?) Amphora in Naples; 
3) hydria, Temple Collection, Naples; 
4) another in the British Museum; 
5) Casanova vase in Naples; 
a) temple painting in Pelusium by Evanthes of Egypt (Brunn, Kg. II p. 
288) ; 
b) painting by Nicias (Brunn, Kg. IT p. 199). 
1E.g.: One scene from the Hippolytus was placed upon a monumental picture by Antiphilus, and other 
scenes from the same play are still to be found, e. g., on a sarcophagus from Agrigentum and on a relief in 
the Louvre; from the Hecuba, on a Lucanian vase. Aristolaus and Timomachus painted subjects from the 

Iphigenia Taurica and Medea, and Evanthes and Nicias from the Andromeda; Scopas sculptured a Bacchante 

from the description in the Bacchae; Praxiteles’s Dionysus was, according to Callistratus, ofoy aitby Kiernldn¢ 

év Raéxyats é&éonve; and the Farnese Bull represents a scene from the Antiope. Twenty-three of Euripides’s 
plays furnish subjects for painting or sculpture, to our knowledge, and probably the number would be increased 

if we knew more about the lost plays. (Cp. Jevons, Hist. of Gk. Lit., p. 223.) 

2 See especially A.Z. 1854. 


3 More than four hundred Etruscan urns are decorated with subjects of Greek tragedies; more than 
two-thirds go back to Euripides (Huddilston, Gk. Trag. in the Light of Vase-painting, pp. 14-15). 
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Antigone—1) Ruvo amphora in the Museum Jatta; present: Antigone in fetters, Haemon, 
Heracles, Creon, Ismene, soldier, lad, Eurydice (?); 
2) Berlin amphora from Ceglie; present: Creon, Heracles, Antigone, soldier, lad, 
youth, Haemon. ; 

Antiope—1) Palazzuolo crater in Berlin; present: A. Lycus, Amphion, Zethus, Antiope, 

Hermes (deus ex machina), an arched cave.!' B. Dirce dragged to her 
death by the bull. 
2) the Toro Farnese in Naples. 

There are many reproductions of the story in ancient art. They have been conveniently 

catalogued together by Jahn, A. Z. 1853 and Dilthey, A. Z. 1878. 

Bacchae—see Jahn, Pentheus und die Mainaden; Kinkel, l.c., pp. 56-57. 

Danae—see Overbeck, K. M. des Zeus, I, pp. 406 ff. 

Hecabe—Lucanian Vase; Overb., Heroeng., pp. 670 ff. and Plate XXVIII, 2; present: 
Polymestor, Hecabe, and a Trojan woman, the dagger, Agamemnon. 

Hippolytus—see Kalkmann, A. Z. 1883. 

1) Ruvo crater in the British Museum; present: (below) Hippolytus upon his quadriga, 
the bull rising from the sea, Lyssa, paedagogus; (above) Athena, Pan, Apollo, 
Aphrodite with Eros, Poseidon; 

2) crater from Anzi di Basilicata; present: Phaedra, Eros, nurse, three maidservants, 
paedagogus; 

3) lecythus from Paestum in Naples; present: Phaedra, Eros, nurse; 

4) sarcophagi: (a) Girgenti; (b) Louvre; (c) Capua; present: (face) Hippolytus receiving 
the letter from Phaedra, boar hunt; (ends) Phaedra and her maids, death of 
Hippolytus. 

See also Kinkel, pp. 58-61, with Notes 179-191. 

Hypsipyle—1) amphora by Lasimus, Louvre; present: the palace of Euphegus (Lycurgus) 
and Eurydice, the queen holding the dead Opheltes (Archemorus) upon 
her lap, Amphiaraus consoling her, Parthenopaeus (?), Euneus, and 
Thoas; 

2) Ruvo amphora in Naples; present: the palace, Eurydice, Hypsipyle, Amphi- 
araus pleading for Hypsipyle, Euneus, Thoas (?), Parthenopaeus, 
Capaneus; (above) Dionysus, satyr, Zeus, Nemea; (below) funeral of 
Archemorus. See Overbeck, Heroeng. I, p. 114; Plate IV, 3. 

[Iphigenia at Aulis—see Vol. III, Chap. XI D 3 b. 

Iphigenia in Tauris—1) Ruvo amphora in Naples; present: Orestes, Pylades, altar, Iphi- 

genia as xAetdo0x0c, hierodule, temple, Artemis, Apollo; 
2) Buckingham amphora; present: Iphigenia as xAetSotx0¢ with a 
letter in her hand, Orestes, Pylades, temple, Artemis, satyr; 
3) Campanian amphora in Petrograd; present: Iphigenia as xAet3obyxoc, 
Pylades in traveling shoes and hat, Orestes, Athena, Iris, 
Artemis, Hermes, hierodulae, three Scythians. 

Medea—a series of sarcophagi, all dependent upon an older work of art; see Kinkel, 0.c., pp. 
66 ff. The dependence of the Canossa vase in Naples upon the scenes of Euripides’s Medea 
is denied, upon good grounds, by Vogel, o.c., pp. 146 ff. 

Meleager—1) Armentum amphora in Naples; present: (middle) Meleager dying, Tydeus, 

Dejanira, Oeneus, Althaea; (below) Peleus, Theseus; (above) Aphrodite, 
Phthonos. 

Peliades—Medea Vase from Ruvo; present: Jason with the golden fleece, Pelias, Nike, 
Medea, servant, Hermes. It is very doubtful whether this is inspired by Euripides. 
1The same cave is represented on two Pompeian wall-paintings in the Museo Nazionale in Naples, 

representing the punishment of Dirce. All three pictures must go back to one original; the vase-painter 

had no occasion for the grotto, and vase-painters bring in features of landscape only when they must and then 
only with a suggestion—a tree for a forest, a rock for a mountain, ete. The agreement between vase-painting 
and wall-paintings compels us to ascribe the presence of the grotto, therefore, to the original. That original 
may well have owed the presence of the grotto to the stage setting of the Antiope as produced by Euripides. 

For the grotto is certainly the cave in which Antiope left her twin babes when they were born; it has nothing 

to do with the punishment of Dirce; but it may possibly have adorned a rivet of the proscenium to suggest 

an important past event in the story, even as a picture of the lion-gate might appropriately have been placed 


upon a wfyzt at the presentation of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, or the “riddle-singing” sphinx at the 
presentation of the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles. 
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Phoenissae—sarcophagus in Villa Pamfili; present: (left) Polynices, Eteocles, Jocasta kneel- 
ing at the latter’s feet, Antigone, Creon, attendent to Eteocles (cf. Eur. Ph. 623 ff.); 
(middle) Capaneus mounting the ladder, battle-field covered with dead (cf. Eur. Ph. 
1172 ff.), Amphiaraus swallowed up; (right) death of Polynices and Eteocles, and their 
burial at the hands of Antigone and Argeia. 

Stheneboea—1) crater in Naples; present: Bellerophon, Stheneboea, Pegasus; 

2) crater by Python in Petrograd; present: Bellerophon upon Pegasus, 
Stheneboea plunging from Pegasus into the sea. 
Telephus—1) Etruscan cinerary box; present: Telephus as beggar sitting on altar and 
threatening to kill the baby Orestes, Agamemnon, Clytaemnestra, Achilles, 
Menelaus; 
2) Hamilton Vase; present: Telephus kneeling at altar with Orestes in his left 
hand and his sword in his right, Agamemnon, Clytaemnestra, nurse; 
3) hydria in Naples; present: same as in 2). For others still, see Overbeck, 
Heroeng. I, 301 ff. 

Finding thus so much of art interest in Euripides, temperamentally and professionally, 
we may again raise the question, why, if he may describe so fully as he does (Hel. 1530 sqq.) 
the arrangements of a penteconter, its oars, benches, mast, sails, rudder, gangway—why 
should he not describe the arrangements of a temple or a sculptor’s or a painter’s studio? 
And he does! In addition to the wonderful description of the Delphic pediment in the 
Ion, we shall feel the thrills he sends through his Athenian audience by what he says of the 
Athena in the Parthenon, of the Erechtheum, of the precious old temple statues, and the 
plastic and graphic adornment in which his art-loving city took such boundless pride. 

Euripides, being an artist, appreciated the worth of simplicity. He visualized his scenes 
with a painter’s eye, and brings before us word pictures as no other Greek poet has done. 
And so in Euripides we meet with similes and metaphors from art,! showing at once the 
poet’s susceptibility and the effect which the Athens of Pericles made upon the citizens of 
Athens. 

His appreciation of the art and the art-creations of his day, moreover, fitted in thoroughly 
with the culture of his contemporaries. Attic art had reached its highest development; 
the people gloried in the beauty and splendor of their city. And Euripides does the most 
natural thing in the world: he gives it a place in his own creations—his contribution to the 
artistic renown of glorious Athens. 

It is, moreover, interesting to note that all the extant plays of Euripides fall between 
the years 438 (the dedication of the Parthenon) and 406 B. C. (the completion of the 
Erechtheum)—the period of the climax of art activity in Athens. 

Euripides as painter, with the artist’s view-point always asserting itself, lets his love for 
the picturesque find expression not only in scenes of excitement but also in scenes of gentle 
nature—landscapes, combinations of form and color, and so forth. More complicated scenes 
arrange themselves in pictorial groups; single figures are provided with individual form 
and coloring by means of an epithet rich in tone. Nothing can be more tumultuous and 
at the same time more artistically harmonious than the Herdsman’s word-painting of the 
Bacchanals in two pictures—first, at rest in slumbering groups, and second, in wild Bacchic 
frenzy (Bacch. 680 ff.). To give grace to his single figures, Euripides skilfully applies the 
felicitous epithet: Aeuxds, r&AeuX0G, weAauTET AOS, WeAdvdetosG, yeuagoc, etc. See the bright 
waters of the Dircaean stream suddenly reddened with blood (Eur. H. F. 573): Atoxns 
ce yaa Acuxdy atuayOnoetat. Or see Zeus in the form of a snowy swan sweep through the 
blue sky of Greece (Eur. Hel. 215-216): 


Zeb>¢ xeétuyv dt’ atbéeoc Zeus, flashing through the skies, 
yLovdxyeus xUxYOU TTEOY snowy white with wing of swan 


1E.g., 1) from architecture: Or. 1568 (cueyéw); Cycl. 352 (xvdbvou Bd80a); 353 (otxwy 28eas); Tro. 
489 (Oory~xd¢ xax@v); Phoen. 84, Hel. 44, 605 (xtuyat); 1. T. 44-58 (sons, as the pillars of the house); Alc. 
811 (xbeyos); 457 (Atda téoauve); Med. 390 (xdeyos); Or. 1203 (cwtnolas ¥xarEts); I. T. 1462 (KiAtuanec 
Boavoewviac); Frag. 360, 11-13 N. (naturalized citizens are but a ‘“‘splice”’ in the building of the State); Frag. 
779, 7 N. (atOéoos xtuyat) ; 

2) from sculpture: Hee. 560 (> &yé\watos); Frag. 125 N. (mapbévou c’ efx t1vx); 

3) from painting: Hel. 262 (a> &yakua); Hec. 807 (&s yeapets). Cp. Jevons, Hist. of Gk. Lit., p. 229. 
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But a poet’s true relation to art we discover not only from his descriptions of objects 
of art or his direct allusions to objects of art, but from his general attitude toward persons 
and things. One may give us a detailed descriptive catalog of whole museums of art and 
yet not be an artist in any sense of the word; one may give us volumes about art and the 
philosophy and criticism of art and not be an artist. One must oneself create—create with 
the understanding and power that go with great conceptions of the eternal verities that 
underlie all life, both divine and human. The dramatic poet who, as a creator himself, 
thus understands human motives and actions and reveals the soul of each character that he 
introduces, as it works and develops, and gives us an adequate and harmonious expression 
and interpretation of that character, or some phase of it, in true relation to the whole of 
human life, that poet is the true artist, and his figures are true to life—dramatic and artistic. 

Such an artist is Euripides above all. He had learned in the schools of Anaxagoras and 
Socrates to get beneath the surface of things and to know essential truth. His creative art 
consists in giving to his great conceptions of truth outward form, adequate and harmonious 
and beautiful. 

And for these reasons we shall begin our studies of the Contributions of the Greek 
Dramatic Poets to our Knowledge of the Arts and Crafts with Euripides, the universalist 
and the artist pre-eminent. I have found in the extant plays (including the Rhesus) and 
the fragments eight hundred and ninety-two descriptions of and allusions to things of art 
—great arts and small arts. 

Of these eight hundred and ninety-two, four hundred and fifty have reference to archi- 
tecture; one hundred and sixty-six others have reference to points of topography, mostly 
architectural; two hundred and thirty have reference to metal technique, the goldsmith’s, 
silversmith’s, blacksmith’s, engraver’s work; eighty-two have reference to sculpture— 
much of it monumental decorative sculpture; thirty-five have reference to wood-carving; 
twenty-four have unmistakable reference to painting; some of these sound like descriptions 
of paintings, but they may be only graphic scenes; twenty-seven others may allude to either 
sculpture or painting; twenty-eight have to do with tapestries or weaving; fifty-four have 
to do with ceramics; fifteen have to do with the tools of the arts and crafts; thirty are 
unclassified. 

Here we meet with a surprise that fairly takes our breath: the painter-poet has many 
times more references to architecture than to painting and makes allusion to the plastic 
arts far more often than to the graphic. The first of the arts is to him the first in importance, 
and we shall, accordingly, begin our study with architecture. A large majority of his allu- 
sions to architecture have reference to sacred buildings, some to palaces and private dwell- 
ings, some to scenic properties, a few to city walls; the rest are scattering—dealing with 
monuments, architectural decorations, and so forth. 

Aeschylus also, we shall find, had a large sympathy with the world of art, but it was 
the art of the past, not the growing, young art that came with the rebirth of Athens at the 
end of the Persian wars. He could use art only in so far as it could be made to contribute 
to the profound lessons of temperance, righteousness, and judgment to come that he was 
called to inculcate. 

But Sophocles, though he was the intimate friend of Pericles and must have known 
well Phidias and Alcamenes, Polygnotus and Panaenus, Ictinus and Mnesicles, and all the 
great masters whose work contributed to the glorification of Athens throughout the fifth 
century B. C., has (apart from the tribute he pays to his boyhood’s home in the Oedipus 
at Colonus) not one word of appreciation of the artistic decoration of his city or of any other 
city of Greece. And yet we may be sure that his beautiful soul loved the beautiful. He 
grew up with Phidias and Pericles; he saw the Acropolis transformed, by the genius of the 
great statesman and his table round of peerless artists, with the glories of the Parthenon, 
the Propylaea, and the Erechtheum, with their sculptures and paintings. But, most passing 
strange, he allows no impression received from them to slip into his tragedies. 

From the seven plays we have drawn only one hundred and seventy-two passages, and 
from the fragments seventy, a total of two hundred and forty-two in all that have to do, 
nearly or remotely, with the various arts and crafts that come within the scope of our study. 
Of these, one hundred and twenty-five have to do with topography and architecture, seventy 
with Mycenaean architecture, the setting of the tragedies; eighty-five, with metal work— 
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arms, jewelry, etc.; fifteen, with sculpture; seven, with wood-carving; two, with painting; 
nine, with tapestry or weaving; twenty-five, with ceramics; eleven, with stage appurtenances; 
four, with tools; twelve, with remoter allusions to the arts and crafts; but none of all the 
two hundred and forty-two are really, clearly definite contributions to our knowledge of 
the arts and crafts of Greece. His words about the temple of Cenaean Zeus inspire in the 
archaeologist a desire to explore the northern promontory of Euboea and discover there 
what may be found beneath the surface of the earth. 


III. ARCHITECTURE 


A group of technical terms of architecture is found in Aristophanes’s Frogs (799-801): 


Al. xat xavdvag eFolcouct xal mhyers exdy AE. And they are going to bring out two-foot 
rules to measure verses 
xat trAatorae Edumnxta. HA. tAtvbedouar and framed-up squares. XA. What, are they 
going to 
yao; ATI. xat drapéteoug xal opjvas make bricks? AE. And plumb-lines and wedges 


The names in the context are simple and self-explanatory. 

There are some architectural terms that seem to have been actually contributed by the 
dramatic poets: for example, stylobate. It might appear from Pollux (VII 121) that we 
owe the familiar name to Plato, the comic poet (Frag. 42 K.): 
otuAobatny: 


éy tH olxte TDdtwy elonnev 
xwuxts gy ‘Koetatc 


stylobate: 
Plato, the comic poet, in his Feasts, has 
used the word with reference to the house 


So, too, the name xtéxeava, “the capitals of columns,” seems to owe its origin, or at 
least its literary sanction, to that same Plato (Acx., Frag. 72 K.): 


KLOXOAVA’ capitals: 

Tag thy xtdvwy xegards. [LAEgtwv the heads of the columns. Plato in 
Agxweoty the Laconians 

Bekker, Anecd. 105, 10; Pollux VII 121: 

xtoxeava’ al xeparat toy xtdyvwy | capitals: the heads of the columns! 


atetég¢ for ‘‘pediment”’ seems to be another name due to poetic usage (Ion, ’Ay., Frag. 5 N.): 
atetéc.? 


The word for “architecture” or the ‘“‘art of architecture” is found in the extant drama 
but once (Sosip. Katay., Frag. 1,36-37 K.): 


vO Teel THS Aoxttextovexts tows as regards the art of architecture you won- 
&Maluacas th tH téxvn cundaaAretat dered, perhaps, how it relates to our art 


The word for “architect,” ‘builder,’ we find in various forms—téxtuwy, doeyitéxtwy “architect” 
—and in various meanings.? In the Mostellaria of Plautus architecton is used in its exact 
modern sense of the man who designs and plans a house (759-760): 

ad eam rem facere volt novom gynaeceum. 

nam sibi laudavisse hasce ait architectonem 
In the same way architectus is used in Plautus’s Truculentus (3): 

Athenas quo sine architectis conferat 

In the Orestes of Euripides we have téxtwy as the builder of royal palaces* (1569-1570): 

else will I break loose the ancient coping, 


the builders’ work, and with this cornice-block 
crush thine head 


9 tTOde Ooryx@ xeata cuvbeatcw oébev, 
onEas maratk yetou, textdvwy movoy 


In an unidentified fragment of Aeschylus we have apparently a tremendous conflagration 
destroying a great palace, the work of “builders” (Inc. Frag. 357 N.): 


Odnroy Honoaca textdvwy Tovoy 
ouvetAey 


1Cf, Xen. Hel. IV 4, 5; Lobeck, Phryn. 669. 

2 Cf. Schol. Ar. Av. 1110: t&¢ yao tHy tend otéyas teed nat aletods xahodary, d&¢ onary "luv. 

’ The architect appears once also in a fragment of Titinius (Ribbeck’, 129, Setina XVI): incensus archi- 
tectonis, which has a Greek ring but which tells us nothing. 

4So in Homer: p 340. 


and raging high, destroyed the work 
of builders 
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We have the “builder” once more in an unidentified fragment of Euripides (Inc. 988 N.): 


téxtwy yao Oy Expacaes 08 Evrovcyine for, being a builder, thou didst fashion things 
not made of wood 


The téxtwy is obviously not the one who designs the house but the one who builds it 
in the comic poet, Apollodorus of Carystus (Aréé., Frag. 6 K.)!: 


and the door is locked with bolts. But never a 
builder made a door so strong but that 
a weasel or a lover can get in 


xat xApeO’ Hy AUea woyxArotcs: ZAR’ 0088 ele 
TEXTWY dyueay ottws étotncey OUoay, 
St? Ho YaAH xat woryds ox cicgoyerat 


In the same way Time, a sort of personified agency of evolution, is the “builder” of the 
universe, with all its changing phases (Crit. Nic., Frag. 1, 33-34 N.): 


t6 ct dotepwndy odpavold céAac the starry glory of the firmament, the 
Xedvou xaroyv TolxtAua téxtovog aogod beauteous handiwork of Time, the wise builder 
(Crates, Inc. Frag. 4 N.): 
5 yao yodvos w’ Exauve, téxtwy wey aoodc, for Time has changed me, a builder wise 
anavta 8 goyatéduevos dobevéotepa but making all things weaker 
The ‘‘builder’” may even be a “builder” of verses (Ar. Eq. 530): 
téxtoves cUTaAgLWY Buvwy? | Builders of Artistic Songs? 


And the Muse is the ‘‘master-builder” of all (Soph. Aats., Frag. 162 N.: textévaeyog wotoa). 

Obviously the téxtwy need not be the “architect” or ‘builder’ of a building; the word 
really means “artificer” of almost any sort; hence it may also signify the sculptor of a 
statue (Eur. Alc. 348-349): 


oogy Sé yetot textédvwy déuasg td ody 
elxacbéy gv Aextoototy éxtabjoetat 


and by artists’ handicraft thy form shall be 
represented resting at length upon a couch 


téxtwy is the “sculptor” again in Aeschylus’s Suppliants (282-283): 


“and Kyprian mould, 
Like yours, is stamped by skilled artificers 
On women’s features’’’ 


Kireros yapaxtne ct’ év yuvatxelots tUmots 
elxOg méxAnxtat textdvwy TOdG decévwy 


Not uncommon is the use of the word in a figurative sense, as “builders” of trouble 
(Eur. Med. 409): 


xax@y 56 TavtWY TéxtTOVES GOQpUTATAL | but of all mischief most cunning artificers 


This same figurative use of téxtwy appears again in the meaning of “the primal cause,”’ 
“the creative impulse,” “the executor of a plan or purpose” (Ae. Ag. 151-152); 


demanding for herself another sacrifice. . . . 


omeudouéva Ouctay étéoay... 
a builder of strife, whose seed is in the race 


vetxéwy téxtova clUguToY 


The sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis was the primal cause of the trouble in the palace of 
Mycenae, the artificer, ‘builder,’ of the strife that was to lead to many sacrifices still. 
And when Clytaemnestra fulfils her work of vengeance, her right hand is the righteous 
“builder” of the deed of murder (Ae. Ag. 1405-1406): 


my husband, now a corpse, the deed of 


moots, vexods dé, tHade Sebtao YeEods 
this right hand, a righteous builder 


Epvyoyv Stxatag téxtovos 


Her right hand is the architect of her temple of revenge. 
The corresponding verb textatvw is used in the same figurative way (Ar. Eq. 461-462): 


wu? obx édAdvOaveyv I did not fail to see that 
TEXTALVOUEVA TA TOCYUAT’ those schemes were being worked 


1So also in the doubtful fragment of Euripides (1130 N.): 
Totes 8 Ay olxog textovwy mAacbels Uro 
déuag th Oetoy mept6kAor mtUYaATC; 

2 Apparently the title of a comedy of Cratinus. 

3 Plumptre’s translation. 
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(Ar. Ach. 660 = Eur. Inc. Frag. 918, 2 N.): 
nal tay én’? énol textatvécbw | and let him work every scheme against me 


In the same way, the more technical word for “architect” deyxttéxtwy, while not used in 
its literal sense in the extant drama, does occur in the figurative sense as ‘‘master-builder,” 
‘‘master-mind,”’ “leader”! (Eur. Cy. 476-478): 


ovyaté vuv' déAov yao eEextatacat: now mum’s the word; for you see through the 
trick. 

yOtay xeAeUW, Tototy doxwtéextosr And when I give the word, obey the master- 

metbecO’ artificer 


And the Latin comic poet follows the precedent and employs both architecton and architectus 
in the same figurative sense (Pl. Poen. 1110): me quoque dolis iam superat architectonem. 
(Pl. Mi. 901-902)?: PE. Hic noster architectust. 
AC. Salve architecte 
And Jupiter is the ‘“master-builder” for all men (architectus omnibus) (Pl. Am. 45). 
In the Miles of Plautus the architectus is also the designer and builder of ships—a marine 
architect (915-919): 
hoc cogitato: ubi probus est architectus 
bene lineatam si semel carinam collocavit, 
facile esse navem facere, ubi fabri et materies adsunt. 
nunc haec carina satis probe fundata et bene statutast: 
adsunt fabri architecti ego, tu, atque haec haud imperiti 
As the simple verb textatvw is used in the same figurative sense as téxtwy, SO dexttTextalvw 
corresponds figuratively to deyttéxtwy (Ar. Pax 305)*: 


TedG THs’ Huiv... Pedle xdoyttextdver in view of that, contrive for us . . . and be our 
master-artificer 


Another word for “architect” or “builder” occurs once in a fragment of Aristophanes 
([yeut., Frag. 180 K.): 


ToS otxoddmous | the house-builders 


These two words constitute the whole fragment; whether the ‘‘house-builders” are architects 
or contractors or carpenters and masons we cannot guess. 

The great names in the history of Greek architecture are not found in the extant drama. 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, the temple of Demeter and Persephone at Eleusis, 
and the temple of Apollo Epicurius at Bassae; Mnesicles, the architect who built the 
Propylaea and, perhaps, the Erechtheum; Philon, who gave the Athenians their Arsenal, 
the pride of maritime Athens, and the portico of the temple at Eleusis; Chersiphron, creator, 
with his son Metagenes, of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus; Scopas, sculptor and architect 
of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea; Gitiades, sculptor and architect of the temple of 
Athena Chalcioecus at Sparta; Rhoecus, architect of the great temple of Hera at Samos; 
Polyclitus, builder of the theatre and the Tholos of Epidaurus; Spintharus, the architect 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and Libon, of the temple of Zeus at Olympia—these, 
among the very greatest names in the history of all architecture, do not occur anywhere 
in the Greek or Latin tragedy or comedy that has come down to us. The dramatic poets 
of Athens may break out into enthusiastic praise of Parthenon, Propylaea, and Arsenal, 
but not a word for Ictinus or Mnesicles or Philon. 


1 Alexis (MiA., Frag. 149 K.) uses the word in the same way (ll. 1-4): 


odx tote tals wAslotatst thy texvey Ste you do not realize that in most of the arts it is 

ols doxitéxtwy x0 Ets THS HSovfs not the architect alone that is the promoter of 

pbvos xabéotnn’, GAAK xad TOY YoWUgvW pleasure, but some portion also of those who enter 
into such 

oupb&ArAetal tic, By xaAGS YO@vrat, usols work (if they enter in properly) contribute to it 


Then follows the example of the cook, whose handiwork is at its best if the diners will come on time to dinner, 
and so forth. 

2 Cf. ibid. 1139-1140. 
ean 3 pte Aaid., Frag. 195 K.; Sosip. Katay., Frag. 1, 16 K.; Soph. Inc. Frag. 783 N., quoted on p. 26 
oot-note 2. 
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Sculptors and painters, we shall see, are mentioned by name—not in the measure, to 
be sure, in which we should hope to find them, but relatively frequently in comparison 
with the architects. Are the latter slighted because they were held in lighter esteem than 
the great representatives of the other arts? Was the architect more of a craftsman and 
less of an artist than the painter or the sculptor? By no means. Perfection of beauty is not 
the only aim, nor even the first object of an Ictinus, as it may be with a Phidias. The 
architect must first of all meet the practical needs for which the building is to be erected; 
the second law to which he is subject is that these needs be met with artistic symmetry and 
beauty. If he neglects this latter requirement, he ceases to be artist and becomes merely 
a technician, a craftsman. The true architect must be both craftsman and artist. The 
architect is a more truly creative artist than either painter or sculptor; the latter may hold 
to ulunots “imagination,” “imitation” of things in the world of nature or the realm of story; 
the architect creates a building, true to the laws of the physical world and at the same time 
true to laws of aesthetics and the practical needs he has to satisfy. 

No; it was not from any feeling of their unworthiness that the greatest architects do 
not appear upon the scenes in the ancient drama nor upon the lips of the dramatis personae. 
They just don’t. One might think that either tragic or comic poet might have been tempted 
to bring in the semi-mythical or wholly mythical brothers, Euryalus and Hyperbius, who 
first taught the Athenians to build houses for their shelter; Daedalus, the first carpenter; 
Toxius, the architect who learned from swallows’ nests how to build houses of sun-dried 
bricks of mud.t. But even that is wanting in our drama. That sort of speculation seems 
to begin with the Alexandrians. Cyclopes, as builders of the great walls, are familiar to 
our poets; but Agamedes and Trophonius, as architects of that earlier temple at Delphi, 
are discoveries of the grammarians and periegetes. 

Three names of architects of the best period of Greek art, though they are not included 
in Vitruvius’s hebdomad of stars of the first magnitude, are found in the Greek drama: 
1) Hippodamus, son of Eurycoon, of Miletus (Ar. Eq. 327): 


6 8 ‘Inmodduou Actbctat Bewwevos and the son of Hippodamus looks on with tears 
streaming down his face 


Aristophanes at this point is much more interested in the son, Archeptolemus, an ardent 
pacifist, whose efforts for peace were defeated by Cleon. Accordingly, we get no further 
information about the father from the comic poet, but must go to other sources to discover 
that he was a famous architect and engineer and flourished about the middle of the fifth 
century.2 His greatest fame came to him for his artistic skill in laying out new cities— 
Rhodes, Thurii, and, above all, the Piraeus. So appreciative of his work in planning the 
market-place and the streets of their harbor-town were the Athenians that they bestowed 
upon him full citizenship, and the agora of Piraeus was named in his honor “‘the Hippodamia.”’ 
But when Aristophanes’s mind is turned to give him recognition for his successful planning 
of the city, he ascribes all the praise to a genius that had much in common with the great 
Milesian, Meton, the astronomer-engineer (Av. 997-1009; see pp. 35 ff.). 

2) Metiochus, who, like Hippodamus, was both architect and planner of cities and a 
genius along other lines as well (Dub. Frag. 1325 K.): 


Mnttoxos wsy yao ateatnyet, Myttoyos for Metiochus is general, and Metiochus lays 
d¢ tas Od0Uc, out our streets; 
Myttoyog 8’ Ketoug éxoxtg, Myttoyos Metiochus bakes our bread, and Metiochus 
dé THAQITE, grinds our flour; 
Myttoyos 88 mad&vta motet, Mnttoxos Metiochus does everything, but Metiochus will 
S3’—oluwEetae come to grief 


Here we see another one of the gifted artists of the middle fifth century, who through 
the favoritism of Pericles and to the indignation of the conservative poets of the Old Comedy, 
could override the constitution of Athens and hold more than one office at once—general, 
superintendent of grain supply, superintendent of streets, director of everything. As 


1Plin. N.H. VIL 57, 194ff. 
2 Brunn, KG. 2II pp. 248 ff. 
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architect, we are told that he built one of the finest of the Athenian court-houses (Dub. 
Frag. [Hermip. ?] 1335 K.), which was named in his honor the Meticheum.* 

3) Democopus, architect of the magnificent theatre of Syracuse, still the most beautiful 
and the most splendid of all Greek theatres, after the Theatre of Epidaurus (Sophron and 
Eudaem., Eust. Hm. 1457, 24). 


1. But~piInc MATERIALS 


There are many passages in the drama that refer to architectural construction. Some- 
times the buildings to which the poets allude are temples to the gods; sometimes they are 
palaces of kings; sometimes they are the homes of every-day men and women; sometimes 
the references are perfectly general. Prometheus, contrasting the conditions of primitive 
humanity with the civilization that he brought to man says (Ae. P. V. 450-451): 


xolte mAtvOugetc and they knew not sunny houses built 
Sduoug meocethoug joav, oF Evroveytay of brick nor work of carpentry 


Here is evidently an allusion to the early architecture of sundried bricks and wood. 
As were the dwellings of man, so were the temples of the gods (Eur. Kejt., Frag. 472 N.): 


HxwW Cabgoug vaods TooAtray, I am come, leaving behind the temples all-holy, 
ol adOryevig tunBctcw Soxdc for which beams home-cut provide 

oteyavolus mapéyer yakv6m medhéxet a covering, bound, with the help of axe 

nat txueodétm xdAAN xeabeto’ of steel and glue of bull’s hide, 

ATPEKEILG AOLLOUSG xUTAPELCCOU in close-fitting joints of cypress 


This gives us the commonly used materials for the framework of buildings—even of ‘‘temples 
all-holy’’—cypress wood, cut and fitted with careful joinings made tight with glue;? and 
the glue is manufactured from the hides of bulls; and the fitting is done with axes of tempered 
steel. Euripides is, of course, harking back to that ancient day when the archaic Doric 
architecture had many elements of wood. In the early days of Greek architecture the 
walls of sun-dried brick inside the temple were probably covered with cedar, even as the 
marble walls of the fifth century temples were encased with costly wood. To such wood- 
work votive tablets, decrees, proclamations, treaties, and the like were nailed, and to this 
procedure the king makes direct reference in Aeschylus’s Suppliants (944-945) : 


tov 8’ gonAwtat tTOEwS and through this decree a peg? is 
yougos? SraumeE, wo wévety doaodtws nailed tight home, so that it remains fixed 
Not only in the fragment from the Cretans, just quoted, are temples constructed with 
beams of cypress,* but also in the Rhesus the same technique is suggested: Dolon bids Hector 
nail> his spoils upon the temples of the gods (Eur. Rh. 180): 


Geotcty alit& macckAcve TEdSG Sduotc | nail them upon temples of the gods 


And again in the prolog of the Electra of Euripides the peasant tells how Agamemnon came 
home from the sack of Troy and placed upon the temples of the gods the spoils of war 
(ll. 6-7): 

Dunrkdy 8’ éxt 
vady téOetxe ox0Aa mwActota Bacbcowy 


The same thought is repeated (ll. 1000-1001): 


for the houses of the gods have been adorned 
with Phrygian spoils 


and upon the lofty temples he 
placed countless spoils of barbarians 


oxbAotat wey yao Oe@y xexdcunvtat Sdwor 
® puytots 


1Cf. Hesych. Mrnttyou ténevos’ etn Av th Mntryetoy, dStxacthotovuéyaxt A. Bek. Anecd. 309, 17: Mytryetoy’ 
cénevos Mrttyou’ dtxacthotoy byou.actey Mntréyou doyitéxtovos 4 6Htop0¢ thy ta BéATIOTA GUUboUACUGdyTwWY. Phot.: 
Mntroxetov’ lel Mattoxos" ceyxitéxtwy xztd. Poll. VIIL 21: (Stxacthera) td Mryttyou xdAdtov... td d& 
Me StxaotHetoy sya, oUTW arn iey | érl (ard) coxttéxtovos Myttyou. 

2 Cf. Soph. Inc. Frag. 783 N.: ¢5 yuo xat Styootatéy Adyos | ab HOAAS wv” dugoty é¢ uésoy textalvetat 

8 Aristophanes pokes fun at Aeschylus’s fondness for “pegging” things by having the chorus in the 
Frog promise that Aeschylus is going to hurl at Euripides ‘‘peg-fastened phrases”? (823-824): joer équata 
yougotayy. Cf. also Soph. ’Iyy., Frag. 293N.: évirata EbAx 

telyou.ea Barsoatae! oe Settat. 

4 Compare the pillar of cypress, p. 340. 

5 Strictly yéueos is a “wooden dowel” ; m&scados is a “wooden peg’’; while an iron nail is fAos (Inc. 
Inc. Frag. 494 K.): 4Aw@ ty hroy, cattérAw toy mkttaAoy. 
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He nailed them, as the Herald in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon (578-579) informs us, upon 
architrave or frieze: 


Oeoig Adquoa taita totic xa8’ ‘HAAaSa to the gods of Hellas they nailed up these spoils 
Sduots éTacckAeucay aoyatoy ydvos upon their shrines, a glory for all time 


The spoils brought home by Agamemnon and his men were nailed (“pegged”) upon the 
temples. They were most naturally, in those days of buildings of wood and sun-dried bricks, 
nailed upon wooden architrave or frieze, even as Agave in Euripides’s Bacchae (1212-1215; 
see pp. 115-116, below) orders the head of Pentheus nailed to the trigylphs. To triglyphs 
of marble she certainly would not propose to have it nailed.!' Euripides is speaking of tri- 
glyphs of wood. In the passage in the Orestes (1369-1372, quoted on p. 113) he specifically 
states that the architrave of the palace was of cedar; and if the architrave was of wood, 
the triglyphs also were certainly of wood. Cypress and cedar we have thus specifically 
named. Palaces of kings and temples of gods alike were constructed with wood. Cypress 
was a material commonly employed in the construction of dwellings in classical times also 
(Mnesimachus ‘Inzote., Frag. 4, 1-2 K.): 


come out of the chambers with their wood-work 
of cypress, 
Manes, and go to the market 


Catv’ éx baraudy xutaerccopdowy 


ZEw, Mavy: otety’ elo dyoody 
The stairway also in the heroic palace at Thebes was of cedar wood (Eur. Phoen. 100): 
nx€do0u Tahatdy xAtuan’ éxméow rodt | pass with thy feet up the ancient cedar stairway 


and paneled with cedar were the storerooms of the palace of Admetus at Pherae (Eur. Alc. 
160-161)? 


éx 8’ EAotca xedelywy Sduwy 
écbicta xdanoyv t’ 


and from rooms of cedar wood she took 
raiment and ornaments 


Aeschylus also has direct allusion to ancient temples with wooden architrave or frieze 
(Sep. 277-278): 


Satwy 3’ éobquata 
otébw TOO vady SouptrynyO’s ayvots Sdéuots 


and the harnesses of our foes will I 
hang up, spear-fastened, before the temples at 
their consecrated abodes 


Here the thought is that the enemy harnesses are fastened to the temple structure by 
pinning them to the architrave or frieze or columns with the bronze point of the spear. For 
the possibility of including the column in the structure of wood lies near at hand. An en- 
tablature of wood on columns of stone is not at all likely. If in Pausanias’s time there was 
still a wooden column in the opisthodome of the Heraeum at Olympia,* one may safely 
calculate that in Aeschylus’s prime, nearly seven centuries earlier, there were still several 
wooden columns about that primitive temple of Zeus and Hera. 

Such a primitive building of wood and sun-dried bricks Euripides must have had in 
mind in his temple in Tauria, in his palaces at Thebes and Mycenae; and such were the 
temples to which the spoils of war were affixed. 


1 No exception to this assertion can properly be ee on the ground that Hephaestus and Cratos ‘“‘nail”’ 
or ‘‘peg”’ Prometheus to the cliff of Caucasus (Ae. P.V. 56): 


macokAeve (vuy) Teds TéTEAIC | nail him against the rocks 
(ibid. 64-65) : 
&dapavettvou viv cgnvds a0043n yv&boy with all thy might drive the remorseless jaw of the 
otéovuy Staprxe macckAev’ éppwpsvurs adamantine spike clean through his breast 
(ibid. 19-20): 

SucAUtotg rade past with bonds of bronze that none can loose 
ToocTaccakelow THS’ aravloumy Tay w I shall nail thee fast to this inhospitable cliff 


Here the work is on so Titanic a scale, with staples set and fetters forged and riveted ihe Hephaestus himself, 
that there can be no comparison with merely human operations. Compare also Ae. P. V. 58 and 140-143 


éctdec8’ of Secu behold with what fetters _ 
TeocToeTAtds tHade okoayyos riveted against this precipice, 
sxomehorc dy & po: on lofty peaks 

poovexy &proyv byxhow I keep an unenvied watch 


2 Cf. also Z 289-295; Q 191-192; Eur. Or. 1371. 
3 Hermann and Ritschl, for Soupiahnxd’ of the MSS. 
4 Paus. V 16, 1. 
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The commonest building material, both in the heroic and in the classical age, was brick. 
The dramatic poets make but little use of words connected with the manufacture or use of 
the products of that trade. We have a brickyard mentioned in a fragment of Aristophanes 
(Ao. 4 Ne., Frag. 283 K.) 3! 


5 8’ é¢ wAtvOetoy yevduevog éEétoe and when he got into the brickyard, he turned 
aside 

Whether this xAtvOctoy is a place for the manufacture of sun-dried or of burned bricks is not 
clear; but the assumption that it is a brickyard where burned tiles were made seems fairly 
justifiable from the words of Pollux! who quotes the line; xepau<eic—“‘potters’”—would hardly 
be used of those who moulded the common sun-dried bricks of antiquity. 

Aristophanes gives us a suggestion of the brick-maker’s modus operandi, his moulds 
and forms and measures (Ran. 800-801): 


AE. And they are going to bring out two-foot 
rules to measure verses 

and framed up squares. 
going to make bricks? 


Al. xat xavovag gEotcouar xal mhyets érdy 


nat mAatora Elunnxuta. XA. wAtvOedoucr yao; XA. What, are they 


Such two-foot bricks might be either burned or sun-dried, as may those proposed for a 
crushing weight in Aristophanes’s Frogs 621. 

When burned bricks came from the brickyard they were all ready for use. They would 
never need cleaning. And so cAtvOoy tAdvety (Inc. Inc. Frag. 891 K.) “to wash a brick” and 
laterem lavare (Ter. Phor. 185) became proverbial in Greek and Latin for misplaced, needless 
effort. 

The tremendous walls of Babylon, constructed of burned bricks, were the wonder and 
admiration of the ancient world. We know of nothing like them in all Hellas. And yet 
Pisthetaerus’s first proposal for the walls of the Cloud-cuckoo-town to be was for a wall of 
burned bricks like those of Babylon (Ar. Av. 551-553): 


nal wav toutt td wetaEd 
mepttetylCery weydrats tAlvOotg dmtats Hote 
BaéurG@ya. 
EY. © Keéoréyn xat Tlopquetwy, O>¢ oweedaré- 
oy TO TOALOUR. 


The original plan was, it seems, for walls like those of Babylon. 


and encircle all this intervening space 
with a wall of big burned bricks, like Babylon. 


EU. By Gog and Magog, what a gruesome 
stronghold! 


But when the walls of 


Cloud-cuckoo-town were finished, Babylon’s walls, the wonder of the world, would have 
seemed insignificant indeed (Ar. Av. 1124-1131): 


AIT. A. é&mxodéuntat cot cd tetyoc. TIKI. cd 
Agyetc. 
AT. A. xéAAtotoy Eoyoy xal weyadronpené- 
OTATOY. 
or’ dv éravu wey Tleogevtdns xat 6 Koutaceds 
xal Oeayévng évayvttw 50’ Kouate, 
Yrrwy Urdyvtwy wsyebos Soov 6 Sodetoc, 


bro to mAdtoUs ay napedaoaltyy. IIEI. 
“Hodxrete. 

AT. A. 7d 88 utxds gor, xat yao guétono’ 
ait’ éyo, 

éxatovtoedyutoy. IIE. © IIdcerdov, tod 
UGKOOUC. 


MES. Your wall is built. PI. Glad to hear it. 

MES. A most splendid work, and most magni- 
ficent: 

so that if Proxenides of Boaston and The- 

agenes met on top of it driving two chariots 

with two horses as big as the Wooden Horse, they 

could pass—so thick is the top of the wall. PI. 
Oh Heracles! 

MES. And the height is—I measured it myself— 

one hundred fathoms. PI. Oh Poseidon, what 

a height! 


Walls of burned brick, six hundred feet high and wide enough for two chariots of dimensions 
colossal enough to call each for two horses the size of Strongylion’s Wooden Horse,? would 
have made the famous Long Walls of Athens look like a child’s wall of blocks. 


1 Pollux X 185: 05 wgvtor ot xepanets tas tAlvOoug ExAattoy wAtvOciov xaAdet toxov gy Apduacty 4 Niébm 
*Aorotoodyns, meet tod xuxA06600u TOO Totaod Adywy (6 8’ Eg xTA.) 


2See Vol. II, Chap. IV 6. 
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But the birds seem not to have taken kindly to the suggestion of baked bricks, and their 
walls are built of sun-dried bricks upon a substructure of stone and concrete construction. 
The method of constructing a wall of sun-dried bricks upon a base of concrete or stone is 
brought out with considerable detail in the Birds of Aristophanes (838-842): 


xat totor tetyiCouct maoadraxdvet, and tend the master-masons; 

AAAtnag TAPaPdPEt, THAdY arOdUS Soyacoy, carry bricks to them; pull off your coat and mix 
mud; 

Rexdyqy dvévey ne, xaTaTes awd tHS xAlWaKOS, carry up the hod; tumble down the ladder; 

plAraxag xatdotyoat, To TOP eyxount’ cel, station your watchers; keep the fire banked up; 

AWSWVOPOEMY Teettesye, xal xdbeuds’ exci run around and ring the bell; take your nap there 


Here we have a suggestion of the rising wall of Cloud-cuckoo-town and the hod-carrier’s 
duties in the construction: he mixes the ‘mud’ (the locus classicus for the modern mason’s 
colloquial word for mortar); he shoulders his hod (literally, his pot) filled with pieces of stone 
or with mortar for the concrete portion of the wall, and with sun-dried bricks or with mud 
for the succeeding courses of the wall of bricks; with his heavy hod he mounts the ladder— 
and creates a diversion for the master-masons by tumbling off; he is also a sort of head- 
overseer directing the sentries and keeping the watch-fires banked by day and running 
around and ringing the watchman’s bell when on duty himself; staying right on the job even 
during his resting hours. 

The hod-carrier, or ‘‘mud-carrier,” is mentioned again in Aristophanes’s Birds (1134, 
quoted below) and again in the Ecclesiazusae—in the latter passage with the interesting 
bit of information that a hod-carrier’s wage at the beginning of the fourth century was 
three obols, the same as the ecclesiast’s (Ar. Ec. 309-310): 


vuvt 8& termboroy Cytodor Aabsiv Stay and now they are striving to get their three obols 
whenever 
, , A ev ~ . . 
TOATTUGE TL KOtvOY WaoTeO THAOQOPODYTES they perform any public service, same as hod- 
carriers 


And when the wall is finished, concrete and brick, a messenger pronounces it a wonder 
of masons’ skill though built by birds (Ar. Av. 1133-1162): 


GevtBec, obdetg KAoc, olx Alydattos Birds—none else—no Aegyptian 
tAtvOog6e0c,1 00 Atboupydc, ob tTéxtUy brick-carrier,! no stone mason, no carpenter was 
TAY. there. 

éx wév ye Arbins hnoyv ws totcudorat From Libya there had come thirty thousand 

vyépavot, ODeweAtoug xatawemmxutat AtOous. cranes carrying in their crops stones for the 
foundation.? 

tcoltoug 8° étuxtCov at xoéxes tots bUyxeoty. These the crexes picked into shape with their 
beaks. 

Erepot 8’ émAtvOoteyouy meAaoyot wuoror: In addition, ten thousand storks moulded bricks; 

Udwe 8 éodpouy xdtwhey é¢ tov d&éow and water was fetched up into the sky by 

of yaeadorot xat teAAM motdut’ dovea. the curlews and the other water-fowl. 

TIE. érnAogdeouv 8 awitotor tives; AT. PE. And who carried the “mud” for them? 

Zou dtol MES. Herons, 

excavator. IIE. tov 38 anrdy évebaAdovto THc; inhods. PE. And how did they load the ‘‘mud’”’? 

AI’. tott’, dyad’, g&ntento xal copwtata: MES. This, good Sir, was managed by a most 
clever invention: 

of yAveg OmotUmtoytes GomEep TAIS HUats the geese dipped down and with their feet for 

ég tag Aexdvacg évébaAAoy adtoy toty mosdoty. shovels loaded it into the hods. 

nat vp AV at vattat ye mepreGwouévae And the ducks, by Zeus, put on overalls and 

étAtvOopdeouv’ dyw Oé toy Uraywyéea carried up the bricks; and the swallows flew up 
with the 


1 Diphilus wrote a comedy with the title T1\tvOeg6e0¢ ‘“Brick-carrier” of which only two lines are pre- 
served (Frag. 65 K.). 

2 An ancient nature-faker story tells that when cranes start to migrate across the sea, they swallow 
stones. They carry these in their crops to serve as ballast, to keep themselves from being blown by the 
storms into the skies; or, when the birds rise so high that they can no longer distinguish between land and 
sea, they may drop a stone to see (or hear) whether it strikes on terra firma or on water. According to results 
observed from this experiment, the cranes know whether they may alight or must fly on. Aristophanes means 
to suggest that on such unsubstantial stones the foundations of Cloud-cuckoo-town are laid. 
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b eat 


énétove’ syoucat xatémty, once Tardta, 
nat mnroy éy totc otédwacty at yeArddvec. 
IIE.... ct dat; c& EdAtva tod telyous thveg 
dnetoydoavt’; Al’. dovtbeg hoav téxtoves 
copmTatot wmeAex&ytes, of totc PUYYEoty 


dnemeAéxnoay tas mUAaG hy 8’ 6 xTUTOG 


aitdy Tedkexovtwy Woteo év vauTnytw. 

nat voy admave’ éxetva nextaAwtat mbAate, 
, \ (3 , 

nat BeBardvutat xatl pudattetat xUxAw, 

épodevetat, xwdwvogopettat, TavtTaxry 


gudaxat xabeothxact xatl peuxtwoetar 
éy totat TUPYOtS. 


trowel behind them, like apprentices, and 

carried the ‘“‘mud”’ in their bills. 

PE. . . . And say—who did the wood work of 

the wall? MES. The carpenters were birds— 

wood-peckers—most skilful artizans: with their 
beaks 

they pecked out the gates; and there arose the 
noise 

of their pecking, like that in a shipyard. 

And now the whole plant is equipped with gates 

and bars and bolts and is under guard all round; 

the rounds are made; the watch-bell rings; 
everywhere 

the sentries are posted, and beacons are 

in place upon the towers. 


The picture is rich in varied details: mixing ‘‘mud”; loading hods; carrying bricks with 
efficiency far surpassing that of the glory days of Egypt; laying bricks and stone and mortar, 
while the courses of the wall rose; hods, shovels, trowels, pick-chisels; carpenters with adzes— 
walls, towers, gates, bars and bolts, watchfires—the fortress and all the arts and crafts for 
its building are brought before us in the picture. 

House walls were constructed in a very similar manner: a foundation of stone or concrete 
and walls of sun-dried bricks. And with construction of that sort it was perfectly easy to 
drive pegs into the walls of a house, as Philocleon did in order to elude the watchers and 
escape from his forced confinement in his home (Ar. Vesp. 129-130): 


6 8’ Wotepet xoAotds adTH TattT&AOUC 


but he drove him pegs into the wall 
évéxpouev etg toy totyoy, ett’ éEHnAAeTtO 


and then hopped down, like a jackdaw 


The sun-dried bricks were not so hard but that the old gentleman could hammer wooden 
pegs into the wall with ease and without making noise sufficient to awaken the sleepy slaves 
on guard. 

Roofs were made of burned tile from a very early day. We have abundant remains of 
such tiles from the oldest treasuries of Olympia. The use of burned bricks for the facing 
of walls, so common in Roman times, seems to have been unknown in the days of classical 
Greece. Sun-dried bricks were used in house-walls; burned tiles were common upon the 
roofs. We have the combination in Aristophanes (Nub. 1126-1127): 


hy 88 wAtvOedove’ t8umev, Uoouev xnal tod 
TEYOUG 

toy xépauoy aitol yadalars otooyyvAats 
Euyt etbowey 


and if we see him making bricks, we shall rain; 
and the tiles 
of his roof we shall smash with hail-stones round 


The soft, freshly molded bricks are to be dissolved by the rain; the tiles are to be shattered 
by the big hailstones. 
The ordinary Athenian residence with its tiled roof, so prevalent in Greece unto this 
day, is referred to once more in Aristophanes (Vesp. 203-206): 
LQ. céOev wor’ guméxtuxé wot Td BwAtoy; SO. Where did that clod of dirt come from that 
fell on me? 
XA. Maybe a mouse knocked it down on you 
from somewhere up there. 
LQ. wic; of wa Al’, GAH? brodSudmevdc tts SO, A mouse? No, by Zeus; but some 
obtoct mouse of a heliast is sneaking about under the 
tnd TOY xepautdwy HAtaoths dpogtacs tiles 


HA. tows kvwbev wig €E66are col mobey. 


So convenient a place was found in the space up under the roof, between the rafters and the 
tiles, for mice and lizards and snakes, that 6 eogta¢ became the natural epithet. to distinguish 


between a common or domestic mouse and a field mouse, between a house-snake and a 
field-snake. 
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So characteristic of the roof were the burned tiles that xgoauo¢ came to be used, early and 
late, for the roof itself (Ar. Koéx., Frag. 349 K.)2 


xogtyoug dé AtOwy éxéAcuec and thou didst order us to pull up 
tuay quae éxt toy xéeauoy baskets of stones upon the “‘tile”’ 


The flat roof was supported by beams extending from wall to wall. Because of the 
nature of such roof-construction, each room might be said to have its own roof; and for that 
reason the plural (otéyat) is often used of the roof of one house.2 These beams are the 
chief support of the roof; in such pregnant sense Strepsiades speaks of the beams of Socrates’s 
house at the end of the Clouds (Ar. Nub. 1496): 


StahkemtoyoUuat tots Soxotcs tis otxtac | Iam chopping logic with the beams of your house 


Such flat-roofed dwelling-houses were universal in the heroic age, the general thing in 
classical times. Only the more pretentious residences of the classical period were constructed 
with gabled roofs, with sloping rafters covered with burned tiles. Aristophanes, in the Birds, 
refers to such houses as an innovation (1109-1110): 


Oonee ey tepotc olxnoerte’ as if in temples you shall live; 
tag yao budy otxtac goédouey meds detdy for we will put gabled roofs upon your houses 


In the development of the gable construction the new-style roof was simply superimposed 
upon the old flat roof. Upon and across the heavier cross-beams of the flat roof and resting 
upon the house-walls, rafters of wood ran up at the proper pitch to the ridge-pole (Pl. Aul. 
357-358) : 

C. Sunt asseres? 
S. Sunt pol. C. Sunt igitur ligna 

A less common, technical word for rafter we find in a fragment of Aristophanes’s Baby- 
lonians (Frag. 72 K.): 


TOGOUG ExEt CTEWTHEAaS avdEMY ObToGt; how many rafters has this men’s part of the 
house here? 


Harpocration defines the word stewt ie with exactness: 


oTOWTHE’... TX ExavW THY SoU00ddxWY 


rafter: the timbers laid upon the joists they 
ciOgueva otewtneas eAeyov, Ho grnat Atduuoc 


used to call “‘rafters,’’ as Didymus says 


We find the word still further defined (Bekk. Anecd. 302, 5): 


OTOUWTHOSS etor Ta txod Soxtdra rafters are the small beams 

sig 6909k5 TeTotnuéva’ of dé made for roofs; some people 
pact TAyuaTa tiva and O46dwy call them a kind of lattice-work 
eis 60dqwoty menotnuéva’, of made of rods for roofing’; some, 
88 cavidacg ma&Aty elc dpoghy again, call them sheeting ad- 
énity detous apted to roofing 


All these terms are familiar in modern building—beams (joists), rafters, sheeting, cross- 
laid work; they need no further elucidation. 

Upon the cross-beams of the flat-topped house was laid the wicker work to carry the 
clay of the concrete roof; upon the sloping rafters of the gabled house was laid the sheeting 
of wood, and upon the sheeting came the burned tiles, concave gutter-tiles covered by the 
convex tiles—tegulae and imbrices (Pl. Mos. 108-109): 

tempestas venit 
confringit tegulas imbricesque 
(Pl. Mil. 504): 
quod meas confregisti imbrices et tegulas 

1S0 Pherecr. Iléoc., Frag. 130, 6 K.; cf. also Pollux VII 162: xat attd td téyos od udvoy of viv xéoauoy 
bvoudlouay, dAAX nat ’Aptotopdyng By golxor xaretv elxov gv Kwx&dy... Of course the usual words for ‘‘roof,” 
doooh, téyoc, and otéyn (otéyat) are not infrequently used; for example, Eur. Med. 1148; 1164; Or. 1127; 
1448; Ar. Nub. 173; Ach. 262; Lys. 389; 395; Atod., Frag. 11 K. 


2 For example, Ae. Ag. 518; Diph. Ilapéortoc, Frag. 61,2 K. _ i 
3 Photius, s. v. ctewthe, gives the same explanation in almost identical words. 
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The meaning of the Latin words is perfectly clear. In the light of them, Aristophanes’s 
fragment also becomes perfectly clear (Baé., Frag. 73 K.): 


> 60 xakuUUattots Tov Olxoy Hoege | how well he covered his house with roof-tiles 


Photius, citing Aristophanes, explains xakuuudttal as gatvduata. We thus get a picture 
of a flat roof laid with square or oblong tiles with slightly raised borders—the kind of tile 
with which we are perfectly familiar in Greece both ancient and modern. 

From such a roof, given a slight slant in the desired direction, the rain water was carried 
down in rain pipes and thrown away from the foundations, as is done to-day. In only one 
extant passage of the Greek drama do we find a reference to such down-spouts (Ar. Vesp. 
126): 


6 3’ g&edldpacxe Std te THY DSPOCQ0MY and he would manage to escape down the rain- 
pipes 


Philocleon, locked up in his house, would go up on the roof and climb down the rain pipes 
to the street,? and thus making his escape from the house be off to the court-rooms. 

What the rain pipes were made of we are not told. The same word (i8e0ee0at) is used 
for the water-mains of the city water-works and for the sewers. We may perhaps from this 
fact safely conjecture that they were made of flanged tiles of clay. 

A tiled roof of a gabled house or a house with an impluvium was not meant for people 
to walk upon. In the latter passage just cited from Plautus’s Miles Gloriosus (505) Sceledrus 
had run over the tiled roof after a pet monkey and broken the tiling; in the former the wind 
had blown the tiles off the roof; the same thing happens also in Plautus’s Rudens (78): 

quoius deturbavit ventus tectum et tegulas 
(87): 
omnis de tecto deturbavit tegulas? 

These passages from the Latin poet call to mind the dwellings of the later period. But 
the primitive roofs in Hellas were of packed clay or reed thatched. Such roofs of solidly 
packed clay, with a good strong railing or parapet wall about them, were characteristic of 
fifth and early fourth century Athens. The dwelling house of the later period might have 
either the new-fashioned gabled roofs or the flat, clay-packed roof of the older style.’ 

But the primitive roofs in Hellas were of packed clay or reed thatched. An echo of 
that we find as late as Plautus (Rud. 96; 100-102; 122-123): 


SC. Si sapiam quod me mactat concinnem lutum. 
DAE. Luto usust multo, multam terram confode. 
villam integundam intellego totam mihi; 
nam nunc perlucet ea quam cribrum crebrius. 
SC. Quin tu in paludem is exsicasque harundinem 
qui pertegemus villam, dum sudumst 
These proposed repairs have to do with a country house. But the primitive Doric temple 
was provided with just such a roof, which in course of time developed into the structure 
with the beautiful marble tiles. 


But the time was, as the poets realized, when roofed houses did not exist for man at 
all (Moschion, Inc. Frag. 6, 6-8, N.): 


ovdétu Yao hy for not yet was there 
olte oteynons olxog ote Aatyotc either rooféd house or spacious city 
eUpcta TUPYOLG WXVEWUEYH TOAtS fortified with towers of stone 


1 The correction of Fritzsche; the MSS. have xaAbuwate. 

2 Such down-spouts were common enough in the fifth century. In the fourth the construction of rain 
pipes discharging on the street was prohibited (Arist. Const. Ath. 50,2): ta¢ 800¢ xwAdoucr xetorxoSoueiv xat 
byetods Wetedpous cic thy Od5by Exoouy éxou, [yous] morety... 

* For other instances of similar usage see Pl. Rud. 153; Mil., Arg. 18; 156; 173; 178; 273; 285; 309; 
Calceolus, Frag. I; Ter. Eun. 588; Phor. 707. 

4 Cp. pp. 226 ff. 
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There are also many allusions to structural technique in stone. Palaces and temples, 
as we shall see, are built of stone. The floor is of stone (Aristias, Inc. Frag. 6 N.): 


wuxator 6’ mogyOet td Acdivoy wédSov | with cries resounded the floor of stone 


We cannot venture even a guess at the nature of the building that was furnished with this 
particular floor of stone. 

Doorposts are of stone, even in private houses (Ar. Ach. 449 [but the passage is manifestly 
a paratragoedia, parodying probably Euripides']): 


&rekOe Aatvwy otabudy | depart from my doorposts of stone 


In the fifth century the temples of the gods were normally built of costly stone and 
embellished with precious metals (Ar. Av. 612-614): 


xal TEOTA wey Odx! ves Huds and first of all, we must not build 
olxodomety det AtOlvous adtotc for them temples of marble nor 
0088 Oupmcat yeuoator Abeats furnish them with doors of gold 


We shall presently study the poet’s description of historic temples and find them built, 
even thus, of marble and decked with gold in magnificence scarcely imaginable. The Chorus 
of Birds speaks of doors of gold—that is, probably, doors inlaid with gold. The Hellenized 
Roman poet has even a gilded threshold (Inc. [Seneca?] H. O. 612-614): 


tenet auratum limen Erinys 
et quom magnae patuere fores 
intrant fraudes cautique doli 
The most diverse parts of architectural structure find mention—foundations, steps, 
colonnades, floors, triglyphs, metopes, cornice, frieze, pediments, roof, acroteria. Some of 
these architectural elements are barely named; some are described in minute detail. Aeschylus 
has a most interesting reference to the Lesbian cyma (@«i., Frag. 78 N.): 


GAN <el’> 6 dy tig Agabtoyv gatvmmare so come, let some one work out a Lesbian cyma 
nou’ éy torydvots éxmecpatvétw Aulwots in triangular rhythm about the coffering 


In these two lines we have in words what we have in the ceiling of the colonnade of the 
Parthenon we know. The ceiling of the colonnade is coffered; about the edges of each 
lacunar is a Lesbian cyma, with its regular sequence of triangular leaf-like ornament. The 
Parthenon is not named; the Periclean Parthenon was as yet not even planned. We cannot 
guess what the context was in the Thalamopoei from which the fragment is preserved. It 
was the second tragedy in the trilogy of which the Suppliants was the first. The name 
suggests that it had to do, in part, with the building and adornment of the bridal chambers 
of the fifty daughters of Danaus. If that is correct, the Lesbian cyma, an apparent an- 
achronism, is transported directly from some fifth century temple to the palace of the 
Danaids at Argos. 

Columns are often mentioned, and all the component parts of a column—base, shaft, 
and capital. Only once do we find the style of the construction of the shaft specified as 
built up of drums or monolithic (Mimus [Dec. Laberius] 38-39 R.?): - 

cum provincias 
dispoliavit, columnas monolitas, labella e balneis 
So usual were columns in all sorts of ancient buildings that the absence of them might call 
for comment (Ine. Inc. Frag. 575 N.): 


hotuAos olxos | a columnless house 


The building material of the great temples and other monumental buildings of the 
classical period receives but the barest allusion. Poros, the local native limestone, is men- 
tioned once by Aristophanes (Tay., Frag. 510 K.): 


AlWoug mwetvous | poros stone 
1Cf. Nauck, Fragmenta, ’Adé¢orote 41, p. 847. 
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And the peerless Parian marble is mentioned once—whether as building material, however, 
or as material for statues, or both, is not clear (Alex. ’Apyti., Frag. 22 K.): 


© thy edtuxH vatwy IIcdeov, dAbre woegobyu, fortunate old man, to live in happy Paros, 

H xcdAAtota ogpet yWoa dbo thy aracby, the land that produces the two finest things of all, 

AOowoy wey waxceecat AtBov, Oyntoic 5é marble for an adornment for the blessed ones 
TAAKOOYTAS and pancakes for mortals 


There is never the slightest allusion to Pentelic or Hymettian marble, of which the most 
of the splendid buildings and sculptures of Athens were wrought. 

Before turning to the specific buildings that appear in the poets’ plays, let us glance 
for a moment in passing at the tools of the builder’s trade that are mentioned in the plays. 
We find them in considerable variety. 


2. TooLs 


The most common of all the tools in the armarium of carpenter or smith is the hammer. 
It seems to be named but rarely in the extant tragedy (Ae. P. V. 54-65): 


H. xat 84 woedyerow varta déoxccbar méow. HE. The chains thou mayst see at hand. 

K. @arov viv dugl yeooty, éyxearet obéver CR. Throw them about his arms; strike with all 
barotHet Oetve, maccdAcue TEdS TétTEAIG. thy might with the hammer, nail him to the rocks. 
K. &eacce wadroy, aglyye, undauy xara. CR. Smite harder; tighten; leave nothing loose. 
K. xat thyde viv méenacoy doparis | CR. Now rivet this other fast 

K. ddauavttvou viv convds alOddy yvaboyv CR. Now drive with all thy strength the stub- 

born jaw of 
otépvuy Staunaée nacodAreu’ gpowuévuc the adamantine spike straight through his breast 


A different word for “hammer” (turé¢) is used by Sophocles in a fragment of an unidenti- 
fied play (Inc. Frag. 760 N.): 


Bar’ eg bddv SH T&S b yeEte@vaé Aewde, go into the street, all ye artizan folk 

ot thy Atés yooyantwy "Hoydyyny otatots who worship before the flashing-eyed Ergane, 
the daugher of Zeus, 

Alxvotst meocteémeobe <xat> map’ kxwove with winnowing-fans set up and with heavy 

turad. Bapelg hammer by the anvil 


And still another word for “hammer” (xéstea) we find used by Sophocles in a fragment 
of the Aegeus (19 N.): 


xéoteg otdnog TAcuEd xal xata dayey with an iron hammer to nail securely along 
HAojoat mAstoy the sides and the ridge 


We have other varieties of hammers mentioned in the comedy (Crat. Kieo8., Frag. 87 K.): 
Zotty &xuwv xal opdea veavig eUtetyt TOWAW | asleek young colt has an anvil and a hammer 


What the answer to this riddle is we cannot guess. 
(Pl. Ep. 524-525): 
malleum 
sapientiorem vidi excusso manubrio 
(Pl. Men. 403-404): 
saepe excussam malleo 
quasi suppellex pellionis, palus palo proxumust 

Here are hammers, with heads and handles, of various weights, used for driving nails or 
huge spikes into adamantine rocks or Titanic flesh, for driving pegs into furniture or hulls 
of ships, for forging upon an anvil, and for riveting chains of Hephaestus’s own forging. 
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Human chains, with rivets and rings, forged for slaves, may be easily broken (Pl. Men. 
84-86) : 

nam se ex catenis eximunt aliquo modo: 

tum compediti aut anum lima praeterunt 

aut lapide excutiunt clavom 


Another of the carpenter’s most characteristic tools is his rule or square. We find it 
Euripides’s Hippolytus (468-469): 


olde otéyny yao, Ho xatyeegets dduor, neither could the rule make absolutely true the 
roof 


with which the chambers are covered o’er 


navoy tanerbacer’ &y 


Even the stone-mason works with plummet and straight-edge. The gods, Phoebus and 
Poseidon, when they rear the towers of windy Ilium, make use of the tools of the trade 
(Eur. Tro. 4-6): 


2E ob yao dugt thvde Towixhy yOdva 
Poibds te xdy@ Aatvoug mbeyous we ers 
CeBotaty Ebeuey xavecty 


ever since about this land of Troy 
Phoebus and I the towers of stone did 
set with straight-edge and with plummet 


The walls of Priam’s Troy, in contradistinction to the Cyclopean masonry of Tiryns and 
Mycenae and Athens, were built of stones carefully cut and prepared and laid with the 
accuracy of ashlar masonry. The nature of the walls of City VI at Troy, which we may see 
to-day, seems to have been well known to the tragic poets of Athens and ascribed to the 
handiwork of gods (Eur. Tro. 813): 


xavovuwy 68 tuxtonata Dotbou | and the plummet-true masonry of Phoebus 
“Rules” and ‘‘squares’” may be applied to literature and also to morals (Ar. Ran. 956): 


Aett@y te xavovwy cicbokag éxHy te [I taught people] to introduce subtle rules and 
ywvtiacu.ots apply squares to verses 


But the mason’s straight-edge and the carpenter’s rule even more naturally suggest 
to the tragic poet ethical and moral standards (e. g. Eur. Edoe., Frag. 376 N.): 


by measuring human fortunes correctly with 
some rule or other one should discover what one 
must do 


oix old’ 6tw Yoh xavéve tas Bootdy TUYAS 
600H> otabunoave’ cidévar tO Seactéoy 


(Eur. El. 52-53): 


YYOUNS Tovneots xavéoty dvawetooduwevos 
TO OW POY 


(Eur. Hec. 602): 


measuring chastity by his own soul’s 
vicious rules 


oldev t6 y’ alayedy, xavdve toF xaA00 wabdy | he knows the base, too, learning by honor’s rule 
(Eur. Bed., Frag. 303, 3-5 N.): 


for Time that owns no lineage 
applies the rules of justice and 
reveals to me men’s wrong-doings 


00 yao otdévog éxguc 
yedvos Stxatous éxadywy xavovac 
Setxyucty avOoummuwy xaxdtyTas got 


In these latter citations the word xavéy has its primary significance of the craftsman’s 
tool; but in all of them, except the first three, it is used in the figurative, moral sense. 

The “canon” may sometimes be a measuring line of much larger unit than the carpenter’s 
rule. Aristophanes brings upon his scene in the Birds Meton (992-1020) the famous 
astronomer of the fifth century in Athens, the originator of the Metonic cycle—two hundred 
and thirty-five revolutions of the moon to nineteen of the sun, the numbers of which still 
persist, under the name of The Golden Numbers, in the Tables prefixed to the Book of 

1The MSS. all read xaAdc. It was corrected to xaviy by Musgrave, and the emendation is now generally 


accepted. In Theod. Inc. Frag. 6 N., the xavéves are “bars’”’—the upright bars and the cross bar of the 
letter H. 
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Common Prayer. He carries with him various astronomic and geographic apparatus, among 
the rest of his paraphernalia some ‘‘canons of the air.’”’ He comes to Cloud-cuckoo-town 
to get a job as chief engineer, to lay out the new city on the most practical and beautiful 
plan; he will apply his “canon of the air,” set his compasses, square the circle, locate the 
market-place—the forum—in the center, and have all the main streets radiate from this 
center in straight lines in every direction—the very prototype of Washington (Ar. Av. 
997-1009) : 


ME. Gottc elu.’ éyo; Métwy, ME. Whol am? Meton, 

dy oldey “HAAds yw Kodwydc. IIE. etx wor whom all Hellas knows—and Colonus. PE. 
Tell me, 

tautt dé cor tt gott; ME. xavevec &éooc. what is this truck? ME. Air canons. 

adtina yao ane govt thy tdéav bAos Why, you know, the atmosphere has the general 

KATA Tytyéa UdAtota. Teoabels ody yw form of a Dutch oven. Well then, I will 

tov xavoy’ &ywOey toutovi toy xaurAoy, apply this curved measuring line from above, 


évOels StadHtyyv—pavOdvers; IIE. 03 pavbdv. setting here the point of the compasses— 
understand? PE. No, I don’t. 


ME. 6006 wetenow xavéve teootiBets, Yva ME. I will apply a straight measuring line and 
measure it off, so that 

b xdxrog yévntat cor tetTePaYWVOS xdv Uéow the circle shall be squared and at the center shall 
be 

ayoed, péepoucat 8’ woty eic adthy b8ot the forum, and there shall be straight streets 

b6e0ai medg atts td Ugcov, aonee 8’ dotépos, running right into the middle of it, and like the 
rays 

alto0 xuxAotepo0UG dytoc, d600at mavtayy of the luminary, which is itself a perfect circle, 
running off 

dxtives arokdunwoty in straight lines in every direction 


The engineer from Athens, with its narrow, crooked streets, thought he had found in this 
newly prospected town the opportunity of an age to plot it out artistically and conveniently. 
Incidentally we have the civil engineer’s measuring line introduced and another instrument 
of the worker in the realm of mathematics—the compasses (see below pp. 37-38). 

The plumb-line or chalk-line for securing a straight edge we find mentioned in its literal 
sense in a fragment of Sophocles (Ky3., Frag. 307 N.)2 


TOIS wey Adyots TOtS cototy OU TExUatoouUat 


by thy words I do not reach a conclusion any 
00 ucAAoyv H Acux® AtOw Acuxy otagbun 


more than one is guided by a white chalk-line 
upon white marble 


The comparison is so clear that we can fairly see the chalk-line, snapped against a column, 
for example, to get the line for the fluting; but as white chalk would be unsatisfactory upon 
white marble, leaving no visible mark, the stone-cutters used vermilion upon their plumb- 
line, and of it we have seen traces even in our day upon unfinished buildings of antiquity. 
Kuripides also makes mention of the red chalk-line in the building of the walls of Mycenae 
(H. F. 944-945): 


ca Kuxrorwv Babea the Cyclopes’ rising walls, 
potvixe xaveve xat tUxots NoWooudva fitted with the red chalk-line and mason’s picks 


The connection here makes it clear that the red chalk-line or rule was drawn across the 
face of an ashlar block to reveal possible unevennesses on the surface of the stone; and 
where the chalk marks showed, the stone-cutter must chip further with his pick-chisel and 
secure a perfect facing. 

The craftsman’s procedure is further suggested in Sophocles’s Oenomaus (Frag. 433, 
3-5 a Ne 


éEonta@ d’éua, he [Pelops] setteth me [Hippodamia] on fire, 
toov weted@y 6o0arudy, Gote téxtovos measuring with a correcting eye, as, when the 
builder es 
mapa otdOuny tovtog 6e00tTar xavey has recourse to his chalk-string, the line is cor- 
rected 


180 also in Homer; pe 341. 
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In these three lines we have the builder, the chalk-line, and the rule. And even the line 
drawn by the rule is corrected by the chalk-line. 
In Euripides’s Ion (1512-1514) the chalk-line marks the razor-edge of a crisis and pass- 
me it on either side, like missing the edge of the flutings of a Doric column, would bring 
isaster: 


@ petabarotca wuetous Hoy Boortéy oh Fortune, thou that ere now hast wrought 
changes with countless 

xal Svotuxjoat xalOeo ad moeEar xwAtc, mortals, from weal to woe and from woe to weal 

Tixn, mae’ olay HABousy otdbuny Blou again, to what a chalk-line of life did we come! 


oté0ux is similarly used in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon (1045): 


@wot te SodAotg mavta xal Taxed otdOuny and harsh are we to slaves in all things and 


beyond measure 


Still another tool from the stone-cutter’s kit is the pick-chisel used for fast execution in 
working down a piece of stone. We find it in the passage just quoted (p. 36) from Euripides 
(H. F. 945) and again in the same tragedy, Il. 1096-1097: 


TOS Hutbeavdotw Aatyw tuxlowate I sit here bound to this hewn stone now cleft in 
uae twain 


The finished product of the stone-cutter’s work with the pick-chisel is found again in the 
well smoothed masonry of Homeric Troy (Eur. Tro. 813): 


xavovuy O& tuxtouata Potbou | and the plummet-true masonry of Phoebus 
The same imagery is presented in the adjective cUctuxoc ‘‘well chiseled”? (Ae. Sup. 959): 
yO’ gotty Outy edcbxous vatery Sduouc | there it is yours to dwell in houses well chiseled 


In this line the word is used in its literal sense; in the two following, it is used figuratively 
(Ae. Sup. 972-973): 


Tas TIC énettety Yoyov ZAAoP dot everybody is well prepared to utter 

eUTOXOS reproaches against foreigners 

(ibid. 994): 

mac 8’ éy uetolxw yAdaouy cUtuxoy oépet | everyone hath a tongue ready against the alien 


In Euripides’s Mad Heracles (943-946) we find a considerable collection of the stone- 
worker’s tools—some for constructing, some for demolishing walls of stone. Heracles, in 
his madness, thinks he is starting off on an expedition to capture Mycenae, destroy the 
castle, and slay his hated master: 


meds tag Muxivag ctur’ AdCucbat yoewy to Mycenae I go! Crowbars and pickaxes must I 

woxAols SexérArag 0’, wo t& Kuxddtwy take along to shatter with the curved steel the 
BAB oa 

potyixt xavove xat tUxOtS HoWooueva city, its Cyclopes’ walls fitted with the 

otpEeTT® atdHew cuytTetatyWow TOAty red chalk-line and mason’s picks 


The crowbars and pickaxes are for tearing down the blocks of masonry; the chalk-line and 
the pick-chisels have been discussed in the foregoing pages. 

The brick-mason, however, whether he was working with sun-dried or with kiln-burned 
bricks, must have a trowel (iz«ywyels), which Suidas explains as an iron tool, shaped like 
a winnowing-fan and used by plasterers for spreading mortar and also by brick-layers in 
laying their bricks in straight courses. The word occurs but twice (Hermip. ’layé., Frag. 
69 K.; Ar. Av. 1149 (see above, p. 29). 


Another tool of the craftsman mentioned by the poets is the compass for drawing a 
circle (Eur. @yo., Frag. 382, 3-4 N.): 


%UXA0G TIS WS TOPVOLtY éxweTEOUWEVOG, a circle accurately drawn as with a pair of com- 
passes, 
obtoc 8” exer onuetoy év uéow oapéc and this has in its center a distinct mark 
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A herdsman, one who does not know his letters, is describing an inscription that he had 
found, the first letter of which is the initial letter of the name of Theseus. The main body 
of © as executed in the inscription is a perfect circle drawn as with a pair of compasses. 

The method of working with the compass is made a little clearer in a much misunder- 
stood passage in Euripides’s Bacchae (1066-1067) : 


XuUxXAOOTO 8’ ote TOEOY 7) xUETOS TEOXAG, and it was arched as a bow or as a rounded wheel, 
TOoVm Yeapduevog TEOtPOEaY, EAxet SoduoV when its periphery is being marked out with the 
compasses, traces its circle 


céovw here is often explained as a lathe for cutting out a chariot wheel. But it is not a turn- 
ing lathe in these lines any more than it is a turning-lathe in the fragment just quoted. 
One does not use a lathe for turning out the circle of the letter ©. The tool is obviously a 
compass. It may be a good mechanical tool with two arms and a joint connecting them, 
one arm provided with a point for a pivot and the other with a piece of chalk or crayon to 
draw the circle; or it may be an implement improvised from a string with a peg at one end 
and a piece of chalk or crayon at the other. But in either case we have a compass, and the 
explanation of téevo¢g as a turning-lathe goes wide of the mark. 
The circle described by a pair of compasses is also mentioned (Eur. H. F. 977-978): 


6 8’ EeAtcowy matda xtovog xUxAW but he, chasing the lad about the column 
coeveupa Setvoy T0ddc... in hideous circling course . . . 


cooveuu.a is again the line drawn by the compass or by the chalk, at the end of the string held 
fast by a peg, or otherwise, as a center.! 

But there are also passages in the dramatic poets in which téeveg may be taken as a 
turning-lathe. It is such a mechanism, beyond a doubt, in a fragment of Aeschylus (’H3., 
Frag. 57, 2-4 N.): 

6 wey éy yeoaty 


BouBuxag Exywy, tTOevOU xauUaToOV, 
SaxturAddixtoy chutAnor wéAos 


but he, holding in his 
hands the flutes, the work of: the lathe, 
executes a melody thrown from the fingers 


The turning-lathe, on which pipes were turned out, differed in no essential from the simple 
foot-lathe of our own days. 
The more technical word for compasses we find in Aristophanes’s Clouds (177-178): 


xatTa tTHS tTOaTéELNS xatTaTdoas Aextihy tTéQeay, 
xduvas bcAtoxoy, elta drabhtHy Acboy 


he sprinkled some fine ashes on the table, 
bent a skewer, took that as a pair of compasses 
and 


The word s:a6q7y¢, a thing with “‘spreading-legs,”’ aptly fits the instrument. Socrates has 
improvised a pair of compasses from a skewer lying near the altar in the palaestra; and 
this he uses to measure off in the ashes the distance between the footprints of the hopping 
flea. 

A more scientific pair of compasses is that of the astronomer-engineer, Meton, in the 
passage quoted above (p. 36) from the Birds of Aristophanes, which that famous man of 
science proposes to use in drafting his plans for the new city of Cloud-cuckoo-town (Ar. 
Av. 1001-1003): 


gmeocbels ov éym well then, I will 
toy xavey’ &yvwbey toutovt toy xawtdAoy, apply this curved measuring line from above, 
évbets StabHtHy setting here the point of the compasses 


The ancient mathematician’s compasses or dividers, whether topvég or dra6hty¢, Were 
apparently very like those we use in modern times. 

The bow-drill is a familiar tool in the woodworker’s shop, not only from the days of 
Homer,” but from ages before Homer, as we see it upon the walls of tombs of the Fourth 

1 Sandys, on Eur. Bacch. 1066, cites a number of passages from other Greek authors in which téevoc 
and other words from the same root are used: Hdt. IV 36; Plat. Phil. 51C, 56B, Critias 113D, Tim. 33B; 


Arist. de Mundo 391b 22; Theognis 805; Dionys. Perieg. 157. 
2 . 384 sqq. 
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Dynasty in Egypt.! Euripides may have had the Homeric passage clearly in mind as he 
wrote, but he himself also was no more stranger to the bow-drill in his own time than is the 
locksmith of to-day (Eur. Cy. 460-463) 2 


vautnytay 8’ wet tis &eUdCwy avie and as a man working at shipbuilding drives 

StmAoty YaAtvoty tTOUTAaVOY xwKYHAaTEL, backwards and forwards with two thongs his 
drill, 

ottw xuxAdow dardyv év gaccodow so will I twirl the stake in the Cyclops’s 

Kixrwnos det xat cuvavavd xdoac eye of light and singe up his eyeball 


The bow-drill was an indispensable everyday tool in the kit of the worker in wood and 
metal and probably also in stone. The method of working it is clearly suggested in the 
passage just quoted. By the two thongs he does not, of course, mean two different straps 
or ropes, but Odysseus is speaking of the two ends of the same driving appliance. The 
process is brought out again in the same play, as Odysseus directs one and another of his 
companions in the act of boring out the Cyclops’s eye (661): 


d v 


téoveu’, EAxe | twist; pull 
Very common tools in the crafts of all ages are the pincers and the vise (xzextvoc). The 
first meaning of the word is “crab.”” Doubtless from the claws of the beast and the pinch- 


ing power in them, xaextyog came to mean also a pair of pincers or tongs, or even a vise. 
In the latter sense it seems to be used, like the Latin forceps, in Euripides’s Cyclops (608-619) : 


like a vise one will lay firm 
hold upon the throat of 
the brute that feeds on strangers 


Myer Toy TEaY 1 Aov 
, 

éytovws 6 xaoxtyoc 

co0 Egvwy dattundvos 


Odysseus and his companions are just about to execute their vengeance upon Polyphemus; 
the chorus indulges in a lively anticipation of the operation. They see in fancy the glowing 
brand hidden in the ashes, and the Cyclops in his drunken stupor caught round the neck 
with a vise-like grip by one of Odysseus’s men and held fast while the stake is plunged into 
his eye. It is the same situation as that in which, as Acheloiis describes himself, Heracles 
caught and held fast the river-god (Ov. Met. IX 78): 


angebar ceu guttura forcipe pressus my mind was shut off as if my throat were held 
fast in a vise 


The frequent rendering of xaoxtvoc or forceps in these passages by ‘‘tongs” prompts the 
question as to who in the world would ever think of using tongs to throttle a person, or how 
it could be done. 

The carpenter’s saw and adze we might expect to find often in the comedy; but there 
they do not occur at all. The only place in which we do find them in the drama is in a 
fragment of Sophocles, and even in this we find nothing but the words (Inc. Frag. 729 N.): 


00 oxémapvos 0058 Tetovos not an adze nor strokes 
TAnyat of saw 


Certain technical processes also occasionally come in for mention in the poets. We 
have already seen the employment of steel implements in shaping the woodwork of temples, 
and of pegs and dowels for joining pieces of wood together, and the use of glue for fastening 
tight the joints. The shipwright followed the same mechanical technique, of course, even 
as the builder of wooden ships does unto this day (Ae. Sup. 843-846) : 


et8’ dye... would that upon the... 
&Auhevta néeoyv briny deep thou hadst 
“oppo Sane me 30 et dradAou perished with thy peg-fastened bark 


1The tomb of Ti, e. g., at Memphis (Sakkara). : Bah 
2The dykdxeuta toinave of Soph. biy., Frag. 642 N., are explained by Hes. as “kindling wood.” 
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And in the same manner the cartwright accomplishes much of the work of his trade by 
means of pegs and glue (Ar. Eq. 461-464): 


ITA. taut? ud thy Anunred wu’ obx éAdvOavey | PA. By Demeter, I failed not to see that such 


TEXTALVOUEVA TA TOKYUAT’, KAA’ HetotTa&uny schemes were building, but I did realize 
yougotuey’ adtd& ndvea xal xoAAdmeva. that all those things were being pegged and glued 
together. 


XO. otwor, od 8 od8ey 2E duakoupyod Aéyet¢; | CHO. Dear me! Can’t you say something 
from the cartwright’s trade? 


But the sausage-seller takes his metaphor from the blacksmith instead (ibid. 468-470): 


xat tait’ ep’ oloty gotr cupquowmevas and I know on what anvil these schemes are 
forged: 
éymd’: ext yae toto Sedouévors yarxedetat. | they are welded on the prisoners. 


XO. eb ye, eb ye, yhAxnev’ dytl TOY xoOAAWUgVWy | CHO. Good! good! weld instead of glue! 


The carpenter sometimes finds it necessary to splice out a piece of his material with 
wooden dowels. Such an instance we have in a fragment of Euripides’s Erechtheus (Frag. 
360, 11-13 N.): 


if a man moves from one city to dwell in another, 
he is like a weak splice made in a piece of lumber 
—in word he is a citizen but not in deed 


Batts 8’ an’ KAAHS ToAEWS OtxHon wdAty 
c&euds Tovneds Honeo ey EVAW rayels, 
A6wyY ToAttys ott, tots 8 Epyotory of 


The maker of metal tools must forge and temper them. An allusion to the process of 
forging we find in Aeschylus’s Septem (206-208): 


and the sleepless guiding-gear 
in the horses’ mouths, the 
fire-born bridles 


inmixn@y t a&youtywy 
THoSaAtwy Sta otduata 
Tueryevetay YAAtvov 


The bits are born of fire—heated in the forge, hammered out, heated again and hammered 
again, until they are ready for the tempering. 
A further allusion to the tempering of steel is found in Sophocles’s Ajax (650-652): 


for I, too, who once was so fearfully hard, 
like iron tempered by the plunge, have now had 
my tongue unmanned by this woman’s words 


xaym yae, 6¢ ta Setv’ éxaetépouy téte, 
Bay stdneos Ho eOnAvvOny otdua 
TOG THOSE THS Yuvatxds 


The red-hot iron is plunged into the cold water to give it temper—a process known even 
in the Homeric age (« 392). 

The highly tempered steel of the ancient Greeks was, apparently, as sensitive and fragile 
as is the finest cutlery of to-day (Soph. Ant. 474-476): 


the hardest 
steel, heated to high temper in the fire, 
thou mayst most often see snapped and shivered 


toy éyxoatéotatoy 
ofdnoov émtov éx mupdc meptoxeAy 
Ooaucbévta xat dayévta Actor’? d&v éxldotc 


The old Greeks knew how to temper bronze as well as stecl. An instance of the temper- 
ing of bronze we have in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon (611-612): 


otx ofda tépdty 008’ éxivoyoy odtty nor know I more of dalliance or rumor of shame 
&hAov mTe0S avdEdSG UGAAOY 7 YaAxnoU Baggs | from other man than—how to plunge the bronze 


with, of course, the hideous double meaning of 1) plunging the bronze into the bath to 
temper it and 2) plunging the bronze into the heart of her husband. The tempering, of 
bronze is now a lost art, but a part of the process was very like the simple way of putting 
temper into steel. 

The forging was performed on an anvil. The great artificer uses a heavy anvil in forging 
the armor for Achilles (XY 476); Pseudolus, in Plautus’s play, will forge tricks on an anvil 
of cunning (Ps. 614): 


haec mihi incus est: procudam ego hinc hodie multos dolos 
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We have often wondered how the contractors for the buildings upon the Acropolis and 
other such places with steep approaches got their building material up. The heavier pieces 
were drawn up over devices like the ways of a shipyard, up an inclined railway as it were, 
with windlasses; the less heavy material was hoisted directly from the first slopes of the 
Acropolis to the summit with derrick and pulley. While the work was still progressing on 
the Erechtheum, the various members of Lysistrate’s band of women in possession of the 
Acropolis attempt to desert and go home: one of them sneaks out through Pan’s grotto; 
another uses one subterfuge, and another another; one desperate dame slips down with the 
help of a windlass—presumably one of the derricks for hoisting building material up the 


precipitous north side of the Acropolis, crowned with its Themistoclean or Cimonian wall 
(Ar. Lys. 722): 


chy 8 éx teoxtAtag ad xatethuorwuévny | another slipping down with the help of a windlass 


This hoisting machine, with its pulley-wheels and windlass turned by hand, could not have 
been very different from its modern counterpart. 


IV. TEMPLES 


Many temples are definitely named in the dramas. Some, like the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, the Artemisium in Tauria, and the Aphrodisium in Cyrene, occupy the center of 
the scene throughout the Ion, the Iphigenia Taurica, and the Rudens respectively. It is 
to be expected that they should also figure in the development of the plot. Many other 
temples play a more or less prominent part in the action of many ancient plays. Let us 
take them up in the order of their importance. 


1. Toe Temple or ATHENA 


The temple of Athena is, of course, the great temple in the centre of Athena-worship, 
the Parthenon upon the Acropolis of Athens. Contemporary authors, strange to say, have 
practically nothing to tell of it. In the nineteen extant plays of Euripides the artist-poet 
does not name it; he makes direct mention of it only once, in a fragment of the Erechtheus. 
Apparently, the Parthenon spoke for itself in tones so sublime that words of praise or ap- 
preciation could only detract from its transcendent perfection. 

The only passage in all extant Greek drama in which the name Parthenon occurs is an 
unidentified comic fragment (’Adéox., 340 K.): 


déonoty’ aracwy xotyt’, "ABnvatwy woAt, mistress of the world, august city of Athens, 

OS TAaYXaAdY GoU galvetat TO veWPtoy, how perfectly beautiful seems thy arsenal, 

Oo xaAd¢g 6 Ilapbevav, xaddg 8’ 6 Iletvoateds. how beautiful the Parthenon, and how beautiful 
the Piraeus! 

hon 88 ths mw toad’ Boy’ KAAH TOAtc; What other city ever had such parks? 

xat todeaved y’, > gacty, éatty éy xaA@ It stands, as they say, in the beauty of heaven! 


The Parthenon was “beautiful” in the eyes of this unknown comic poet; but the ship-yards 
and docks and slips of the harbors about Munychia receive a more enthusiastic epithet! 
With this single exception, we find in the dramatic poets only allusions, more or less remote, 
to the one perfect thing that man’s hand has created since the world began. One such distant 
allusion we have in a fragment of Euripides’s Erechtheus (Frag. 369 N.): 


xetoOw Sdou wor uttoy dugrmAéxety ceayvats, | let my spear be laid away for spiders to spin 
their webs about it, 

weta 8’ Houxtas TOAL@ yHoeg suvotxolny’ and may I dwell in silvered old age in peace. 

detSotue 8é otepavots xkOa TOAtY otegavwcasg | May it be mine to sing, crowned with a garland 
twined about my hoary head, 


Gontxtoy méAtay mods “Abdvac when that I have hung up a Thracian targe upon 
gTeetxtocty ayxoeuacas Oarduots Athena’s pillar-girdled chambers, 

déAtwy t dvarticcotwut yioeuy and to unroll the message of the books 

Ey cogot xAgoytat which wise men bring to fame 


Athena’s “‘pillar-girdled chambers” in a melic portion of the Erechtheus cannot very well 
be anything other than the Parthenon. But Euripides’s words tell us nothing about it 
except that it was surrounded by a colonnade; that it contained more than one room; that 
it had, even in Euripides’s day, captured shields riveted upon its architrave. Would that 
we had the entire tragedy! A play under that title should be particularly fruitful for our 
present studies. 

Another allusion, slightly more definite, is found in Euripides’s Phoenissae (1372-1378) : 


Tlarra 306 yeuodontdosg he turned his eyes toward the house of 
Brébvasg meds olxov niEato Pallas of the golden shield and prayed 


The ‘Pallas of the golden shield” can well be none other than Phidias’s gold and ivory 
indweller of the Parthenon; and her ‘dwelling’ must be the Parthenon itself. But again 
Euripides refuses to give us any information about it. 
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It is, of course, probable that in the Phoenissae Euripides would have us think of Eteocles 
turning to face the temple of Athena at Thebes, not at Athens. But his words must make 
every reader, as they must have made every spectator in the Athenian theatre, think of 
the temple upon the Acropolis in Athens. 

The scene of Plautus’s Bacchides is laid in Athens. We might have expected Plautus’s 
Greek original of this comedy to have given us much valuable information about his city 
and its temples and Plautus to have followed him. But all such hopes prove vain. There is 
one reference to the temple of Minerva—doubtless the Parthenon—but it tells us only 
that the building was at that particular time open and that Bacchis had gone to see it (Il. 
900-901) : 

illa autem in arcem abivit aedem visere 
Minervae. nunc apertast. i, vise estne ibi. 


Aristophanes twice refers to the opisthodome of the Parthenon, which, as we know 
abundantly from other sources, was the chief treasury of Athens as the head of the powerful 
maritime empire known as the Delian Confederation (Lys. 173-174): 


oly as Tbda>g x’ Exwvte tal TELNeEts nay; not so long as the galleys have tackle 
xal THEY UELOY TwWbUGCOY H TKO TH CLO and there is the inexhaustible supply of funds at 
the goddess’s 


At the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War there were, among many other treasures in the 
Opisthodome, the “Parthenon’’ proper, six thousand talents of silver, of which one thousand 
talents were specially set apart for some critical emergency. Throughout nearly twenty 
years of the exhausting war that fund remained untouched; it was only in the archonship 
of Callias (412-411), in which year the Lysistrata was produced, that the Athenians were 
compelled to draw upon this special fund. And it is to that “inexhaustible” supply of funds 
in the opisthodome of the Parthenon that Lampito, the speaker of these lines, alludes.’ 
Before the war was concluded, however, the treasury of the Parthenon was exhausted. 
And it was only after the war was well over, and Athens turned to the pursuits of peace, 
that prosperity came again, and the coffers of the state began once more to fill. Then the 
little Plutus under the fostering care of Irene grew and prospered, and by and by Plutus 
is established again in his old shrine in Athena’s opisthodome. This is the direct allusion 
in Aristophanes’s Plutus (1191-1193): 


tSeucduecO’ aitixna war’, dAAd Teotueve, nay, wait; we’ll consecrate Plutus right 
toy IThottov, obmeo medtepov hy tSeuugvoc, | away, where aforetime he was consecrated, 
Toy 6TtcbdSouoy del QuAdttWY THS Beod forever keeping the goddess’s opisthodome 


The allusion is perfectly clear: the opisthodome is the ‘‘Parthenon,” in the technical use of 
that name; it was the treasury of Athens and, as such, the most appropriate place imaginable 
for the sanctuary of the god of wealth; there he had been installed as presiding divinity 
long ago; from it he had been removed by the terrible war; and there he is, with the return 
of peace and prosperity, to be reinstalled; the State Treasury is his peculiar sanctuary.” 

In still another passage Aristophanes makes less direct allusion to the Opisthodome as 
the depository of this special fund. He locates it upon the Acropolis; it must be the fund 
deposited in the State Treasury of the Opisthodome for safe-keeping, though he does not 
name the building. The pacifist, suffragette politicians of the Lysistrata have seized the 
Acropolis and when called upon for an explanation of their extraordinary conduct they 
justify themselves by assigning as their motive in seizing and holding the citadel the 
following (Ar. Lys. 488-489; 491-496): 


AY. tva tdéeydetov ody mapéyouey xat LY. That we may keep the funds safe and that 
wr tToAcuotte dt? waded. you may not go to war for them. 
TIP. 8a té&eyderov moAcuodmey yao; AY.... PR. What! we go to war for the funds! LY... . 
...0f 8’ ody T008’ obvexe Spdbytwy . . . And for all that, let them do just 
6 tt BovAovtat’ td yao doyUptoy Todt’ odxére what they please; for they’Il never get their hands 
xa0eAWory. on the funds. 


1Cf. also Ar. Lys. 624-626. 
2 This same passage is further discussed Vol. II, Chap. IV 2 d. 
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TIP. d\A& ct Sedcets; AY.... husic tapred- PR. But what will you do? LY. We'll be the 
cousy abcd. stewards of them. 
TIP. byeto ctapredcete tdéoydorov; AY. ct PR. You the stewards of the funds! LY. What 
dé detvdy toOto voutCetc; do you find strange about that? 
od xat tdvSoyv yenUata mdvTWS NUEic Is it not we that all the time are stewards of 
Tautevowey Ut; your moneys at home? 
TIP. dX’ 08 tadtdv. AY. ric 0d tadrtéy; PR. But that is not the same thing. LY. 
IIP. corcuntéoy got’ &xd toto. Of course it is the same thing. PR. But we 


have to use these funds for prosecuting the war! 


The whole point of the passage turns on the special fund set aside for emergency—primarily, 
of course, a war emergency. The war party, after the disasters in Sicily and Euboea, faces 
a crisis to meet which the funds in the Opisthodome are indispensable. The suffragette 
wing of the peace party takes possession of the Acropolis and all that is contained within 
the enclosing walls, in order to force the issue and bring about an immediate peace. With 
the Acropolis securely held, the sinews of war are in their hands to “administer” (tawtedety) 
in the interests of peace. 

An allusion to the Periclean Parthenon may be seen also in a fragment from the Thal- 
amopoei of Aeschylus (Frag. 78 N.), discussed on page 33. The description contained in 
those two lines fits exactly the lacunaria of the ceiling of the colonnade of the Parthenon 
and is complete save for the gilded star in the depths of the lacunar. 


2. THe HEcATOMPEDON 


The Periclean Parthenon could not well be introduced into tragedy save by way of 
indirect allusion. But the pre-Persian temple of Athena, ‘‘the Old Temple,” may play an 
active part in the settings of a play dealing with times long gone by. And such a part it 
does play in the Eumenides. The central scene of the Eumenides is the Old Temple of 
Athena upon the Acropolis,! a very ancient building containing the sanctuary of Athena 
and Erechtheus at the east, the treasury of the city, that of Athena, and that of the other 
gods at the west—a simple Doric templum in antis, until Pisistratus provided it with a 
peripteral colonnade and other adornments. With a shifting of scenery this old ‘“Hecatom- 
pedon,” as it was called, takes the place of the Delphic temple in the first part of the play. 
To it Orestes, in flight before the avengers of blood, comes and falls a suppliant at Athena’s 
ancient statue (see also Vol. IJ, Chap. II 4) (Ae. Eum. 235; 242-243): 


dvaco’ ’Abdve... sovereign Athena .. . 

Toedcetut SOua xat Boétas td adv, Ded, to thy dwelling and to thine image, goddess, I 
come. 

avto0 guAdcowy dvawev® téhog dlxns Here watching will I await the outcome of the 
trial 


The “image” is the all-holy figure of wood that fell from heaven; its place was in the old 
temple; it was a place of refuge for the persecuted and the guilty; temple and image are 
represented on the scene. The scenic temple door is open; the image stands by the goddess’s 
altar—not the great altar before the temple but the éorta, the hearth, the inner altar of the 
temple (Ae. Eum. 439-440): 


elmeo metotOm@s tH Stun Boétac tbde 


if trusting in the justice of thy cause thou sittest 
oat guddcowy sottas duis méhac 


here 
keeping close to that image hard by my hearth 


And further on in the same play the ‘‘hearth” of the goddess is definitely located in her 

“halls” (Ae. Eum. 669): 

nat cove’ Excuba oby Sduwy épéottoy and him have I sent to take his place at the 
hearth of thy halls 


1 For a discussion of the pre-Persian Athena Temple,,its. history, and. vicissitudes, see author’s “Hist. of 
the Acrop.,” A. J. A. 1893, pp. 499-503; 510; 512—BASS 5: SSO. SRE: 
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The plural form (8éuwy) is used as if in the conscious intention to bring out the plurality of 
rooms in the old temple,! as the King does in Aeschylus’s Suppliants (365-366) : 


xdOycbe Swuatwyv épéattot ye sit at the hearth of 
éu.@y my halls 


But the plural form here may have reference to more than one temple of Athena upon the 
Acropolis, as the plural yaéy “‘shrines” almost certainly does in Euripides’s Ion (495-498): 


tva yooods otetbouct modoty where the maidens three to Agraulus born 
"AyoatArou xdea totyovor tread with their feet the dance o’er 
otadta yAosod med TlakAdkdoc the grassy lawns before Pallas’s 

yady shrines 


There were many shrines of Pallas upon the Acropolis in the fifth century: the old Athena 
temple, the sanctuary of Athena in the Erechtheum, the Parthenon, the Athena Ergane, 
Athena Hygiea, Athena Nike, and perhaps more. 

This old seat of Athena worship is older than Homer. In the old days of Mycenaean 
culture, Athena had a shrine within the palace gates of the feudal prince. Such must be the 
meaning of Homer’s words where Athena, after accompanying Odysseus to the house of 
Alcinous, left him at the doors (yn 80-81): 


Yxeto 8’ és Mapabdva xat edeudyurav ’AByvny, | and came to Marathon and wide-wayed Athens 
Sive 8’ "KpexOfjog muxtvdy ddmoyv and entered the goodly house of Erechtheus 


The “goodly house of Erechtheus” is that old Mycenaean Erechtheid palace—the great 
complex, like the palace of Tiryns, occupying in that age the greater part of the Acropolis. 
Athena came to Athens and entered the goodly house of Erechtheus for no other possible 
reason than that she had a sanctuary located within the gates of that palace and forming 
a part of it. Aeschylus, too, harking back to Homer, identifies the temple of Athena with 
the house of Erechtheus (Eum. 854-856): 


Kat od Tiutay 
EdSepav gyouca meds Sduots "Hoeybéwe 
cedEet xTA. 


and thou [the Eumenides] shalt occupy a 
seat of honor before the halls of Erechtheus and 
receive etc. 


That is, ye shall be my next-door neighbors; for the house of Erechtheus implies the shrine 
of Athena; for the house is not that of Erechtheus alone but of Athena as well.? And 
Aeschylus does not fail to identify the 86uo. (Eum. 473-474): 


AATHETUXRWS wots with all due rites performed, thou hast 
ixétyng meocmADes xabaods dBAaBHS Sduors come a suppliant pure and guiltless to my halls 


The halls of Erechtheus and the halls of Athena are in the same great complex of buildings, 
and the halls of Athena are to Aeschylus, as the only thing he knew surviving from that 
hoary age, the chambers (four, not counting the vestibules) of the old temple of Athena 
that he had seen with all the glories bestowed upon it by the tyrants, in the smoke and 
ruin wrought by the Persian, and in its restoration after Salamis—the great shrine of the 
Polias at the time of the production of the trilogy (458 B. C.). The likeness of it in the 
theatre—with its stately Pisistratic colonnade removed and with other marks of the havoc 
created by the savages from the east visible upon it—must have deeply stirred the hearts 
of the Athenians in the theatre, as they listened to the story so wondrously told of their 
most time-honored traditions. 


3. Tue TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT DELPHI 
a. Exterior 


By far the most hopeful group of citations are those that describe or allude to the Pythian 
temple of Apollo at ‘“earth’s central shrine.’’? Euripides saw in all its glory of Parian marble 

1 The phrasing is almost identical with that of vss. 577-578 (xa Séuwy épéstios | uv), where Apollo 
speaks of his own hearth and halls, the great eee of Delphi with its various rooms. See also p. 68. 


2 Cp. also B 546-549 and the discussion in A. J. A. VIII, pp. 477 ff. 
3 Soph. O. T. 480-481. 
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and rich plastic decoration the splendid temple finished, if not entirely built, by the Alc- 
maeonidae in the last quarter of the sixth century B. C. The few details that he gives us 
are the more valuable, because that temple was destroyed by an earthquake in the early 
part of the fourth century (probably in 373). Pausanias’s description, accordingly, and 
the remnants recovered by the French in their excavations at Delphi set before us the new 
temple, rebuilt after that disaster and rededicated about 330. Many inscriptions containing 
building accounts connected with the restoration have been found and fix the dates beyond 
a peradventure. Little is left of the sixth century temple except the foundation walls in 
part, some blocks of Parian marble from the fagade of the building of the Alemaeonidae 
built by the restorers into the foundation walls at the west end, and a few pieces of archaic 
sculpture from the pediments. Pausanias gives! a sketch of the history of the temple from 
the earliest mythical times to his own—except for the destruction and the rebuilding or 
rebuildings of the fourth century and later. How that escaped him I do not know; but 
the oversight got him into no end of trouble, for he thought that he had before him the 
temple built by the Alemaeonids, with the plastic decorations of the sixth century, and 
tried to fit the fourth century B. C. or first century A. D. reality into his sixth century 
theory. But there are few temples of antiquity in regard to which we are so well informed 
as we are in regard to this Alemaeonid temple at Delphi. Through Herodotus especially 
we are told its date, architect, contractors, builders, material, cost, and so forth. 

After the fire of 548-7 B. C.,? “the Amphictyons contracted to have a new temple built 
for three hundred talents, of which the people of Delphi were to contribute one fourth. To 
defray the rest of the cost emissaries went the round of the cities soliciting subscriptions.’ 
The contract (or at least the contract for the completion of the temple‘) was undertaken 
by the noble Athenian family of the Alemaeonidae, then in exile and eager to secure their 
restoration to Athens together with the downfall of the tyrants, the sons of Pisistratus, by 
whom they had been banished. Hence, to propitiate the god, or rather the priestly officials 
who worked the oracle, not to mention the Spartans and Amphictyons, they rebuilt the 
temple in more splendid style than had been stipulated in the contract, by constructing 
the fagade of Parian marble instead of common stone. This they were able to do out of 
the wealth they had inherited from a long line of distinguished ancestors. Such is the 
account which Herodotus gives’ of this transaction. Other writers, however, place the action 
of the Alemaeonids in a much less favorable light. They tell us that, far from expending 
their private fortune in rebuilding the temple, the Alemaeonids as a last resort undertook 
the contract for the purpose of providing themselves with funds to be used in their machina- 
tions against the sons of Pisistratus®; Pausanias’ and Strabo® do not refer to the Alemaeonids 
at all in this connection, simply stating that the temple of their day was built by the Am- 
phictyons. To this Pausanias adds that the expenses were defrayed out of the sacred 
treasures and that the architect was Spintharus of Corinth. 

That the temple was built, and in a style of some magnificence, by the Alemaeonids is 
plainly stated by Pindar in an ode® of which the date has been a good deal discussed. 
Pomtow” rightly concludes that the Pythian victory of the Alemaeonid Megacles which 
the ode commemorates was won in 487-6 B. C. The temple must have been completed 
many years earlier, probably before 510 B. C., the date of the banishment of Hippias and 
the restoration of the democracy and the return of the Alemaeonidae. 

In the early part of the fourth century B. C. (371 ca.), the temple seems to have been 
destroyed by earthquake, and its reconstruction apparently was still proceeding in the 

1X 5, 9-13. 

? Jerome (in Eusebius, Chron. II p. 97, ed. Schéne) gives the date as Ol. 574 (= 549-8 B.C.); Paus. 
X 5,13 says Ol. 58! (= 548-7); Eusebius, Chron. II p. 96, ed. Schéne, Armenian version, assigns the date of 
the fire to Ol. 58? (= 547-6). 

3 Hdt. II 180. 

4 Homolle, B.C. H. XXVI (1892) pp. 611-621. 


5V 62. 


ne pa cere of Ath., 19; Philoch., cited by a scholiast on Pind., Pyth. VII 9; scholiast on Dem. 


q 
10 Kh. Mus., N. F. LI (1896), pp. 577-588. 
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second half of that century (352-1-328-7).! The later history of the temple does not interest 
us here; to the plastic decorations we shall return later. 

The old temple, as it stood, was a great Doric peripteros with six columns each on front 
and back and (probably) fifteen on each long side (the corner columns being counted twice, 
of course); inside, the roof was supported by two rows of Ionic columns. The earthquake 
seems to have destroyed the front of the temple down to the foundations; the back of the 
temple was destroyed, foundations and all. We have, therefore, only partial foundations 
of that old temple, fragments of the Parian marble fagade, drums and capitals of poros 
columns, pieces of architrave of Parian marble and of poros triglyphs, cornice, sima, roof- 
tiles of marble, fragments of the pediment groups. Hence anything that Euripides might 
add would be most highly welcome. 

And what does he contribute? Little, except for the pediments, although the temple 
plays so very large a part in the Ion and has an important place also in the Andromache. 
By far the greater number of the passages in the two plays say nothing more than that there 
was a temple of Phoebus Apollo at Delphi.? For example, in the Ion (5-7) the poet makes 
Hermes, as speaker of the prolog, locate the scene of the play as Delphi, the site of the 
oracular seat of Apollo, the mid-navel of the world: 


Hxw 88 Acrody thvde yhy, tv’? dugaddy and I am come to this land of Delphi, where at 
the mid- 

véoovy xabiCwy Dotboso buvwdet Beotoic navel Phoebus hath his seat and chanteth unto 
mortals 

Tat Oyta nat usArovta Ocortlwy det forever revealing the things that are and are to be 


And when Ion enters, he also conveys the same information (Il.137-140): 


tov Bdcxovta yao edAoya, for I extol him that feedeth me 
TO 8 MpéAtuov guol matéeoc and the name of “father” I give 
byoua Aéyu to the sustaining hand of 
Potbov tod xat& vady Phoebus whose temple’ this is 


Iphigenia Taurica 1272-1273: 


TIv@twy Sduwv yboviav doe- | to take away from the Pythian halls* 
Aety Beas wijvey the goddess’s wrath of hell 


Pseudo-Seneca, H. O. 93-94: 


Cirrhaea Paean templa et aetheriam domum | Paean slew the dragon and won for himself the 
serpente caeso meruit Cirrhaean temple and a home in heaven 


Aeschylus informs us that it was on the slopes of Mt. Parnassus (Eum. 11): 
ég thvde yatav HABe Ilaovnaod 8’ E3pac | unto this land he came and to Parnassus’s seat 


There are many such passages, but no purpose could be served by quoting more. 
As to its location we are told that it was in the centre of the earth (Eur. I. T. 1258) 
(in a Choral Ode to Apollo): 


uégsoy yao éxywy wéAabooy | having earth’s centre as thy dwelling place 
that it was close by the Castalian fountain (zbid. 1257-1258) : 


Kaorartas beébewv yeltwy | neighbor to the streams of Castalia 


1See Frazer, Paus., V pp. 328 ff. 

2 Inc. Inc. Frag. 262 N.: IIu8twy dvaxté6owy. So, too, Soph. O. T. 70-71: 
Koédoyt’... &¢ ta [Tuixc 
Ereuda Dolbov ddu.a0’, oo ~b00:8’ xtA. 

3 The temple is referred to under various names: 1)yvaéc: Eur. Ion 39; 79; 140; 219; 316; 420; 786; 795; 
2)vaot: Eur. Ion 97; 111; 115; 314; 555; 684; 1366; 1384; 3)teosv: Eur. Ion 1190; 4)teop%: Eur. Ion 1331; 
5)otxos: Eur. Ion 458; 513; 6) 3@u«: Eur. Ion 315; 514; 7) dépate: Eur. Ion 370; 8) 8éu0¢: Eur. Ion 45 
224: 1275; 9) S6uor: Eur. Ion 34; 48; 129; 226; 249; 424; 510; 514; 535; 822; 1275; 1455; 1547; Eur. I. T. 1272; 
Sup. 1197; 10) p.ércOoov: Eur. I. T. 1258; 11) yérabea: Eur. Ph. 205; lon 738; 1873; 12)évaxtopa: Eur. Ion 55; 
1224; 13) wavteiov: Eur. Ion 42; 69; 130; 1122; Eur. Andr. 926; 14) wavtei«e: Eur. Ion 66; 739; Ph. 284; 
15) yoenotheta: Eur. Ion 33; 299; 409; 727; 974; 1611; Ae. Sep. 747; 16) OvuédAn: Eur. Ion 114. 

4B. g., Ae. Cho. 953-954; and many also from the comedy: e. g., Crat. Jr. Inc. Frag. 12, 2-3 K.; Men. 
‘Haut. Twy., Frag. 147 K.; Inc. Inc. Frag. 460; 700 K. 
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The Castalian spring plays a more important role in the Ion of Euripides. In this play the 
oracular temple of Apollo is the centre of the scene; at the presentation of the Ion in the 
theatre at Athens, the fountain of Castalia was probably represented on one of the movable 
panels of the proscenium. All pilgrims to the temple of Loxias had first to perform their 
ablutions, with the prescribed lustral rites, before they might enter the sacred enclosure 
(Eur. Ion 95-97): 


tag Kaotaktas d&pyuooerdets go ye to Castalia’s silvery, swirling springs 
Batvete Stvac, xabaoats 32 Spedcatc and cleanse you with its purifying dews 
pardsouvauevot otetyete vaols before ye pass to the shrines 


In the same way the Phoenician maidens, sent from the East to serve Apollo in his temple 
at Delphi, must perform their lustral rites and purify themselves at the Castalian fount 
before they may enter the sacred place (Eur. Ph. 222-225): 


ett 88 Kactadtas S8wo and Castalia’s water still 
meotuévet we xouas sua awaiteth me, to bedew the 
Setoat maobévioy yArday maiden glory of my hair! 
Dorbstatar Aatoetats for Phoebus’s service 


And from the same purifying waters the neophyte Ion draws the water for cleansing the 
holy place itself (Eur. Ion 145-148): 


yevogwy 8’ éx teuxéwy dtdw and from golden vessels I sprinkle 
yalag mayday, earth’s fount 

&y anoyevovtat which the swirling springs 
Kaoraktag dtvae of Castalia pour forth 

In Euripides’s Ion (458-464) 

wore I1vbtoy ofxoy come to the Pythian halls, 
TTAUEVA TES AY uUtas, winging thy way to the streets, 
Porbqros Eva yas where Phoebus’s hearth by the 
wecdugaros sotta earth’s mid-navel, fulfils 

TAaOR yooevouevy totrode the oracles by the tripod round 
WUAvVTEVLATA xOatver which the choruses move 


it is a place with streets by earth’s mid-navel;? and the following passage states explicitly 
that the shrine was in “the city” (Eur. Andr. 1085-1091): 


émet Td xAetvoy HABowev Polbou wédoy, when we came to Phoebus’s far-famed land, 

Tees way Qaevvas AAtou SteEddo0uc three radiant courses of the sun we gave 

Ogg drddvte¢ Suyar’? éEexturrauev. to gazing at the sights and filled our eyes. 

nat 000’ Uroxtoy Hy &e’* ete 38 auctdoets This bred suspicion; and the people dwelling 

xbxAous tT éyMeet Aads olxqtwe Oeod. in God’s holy place drew off into knots and 

*Ayauéuvovos 88 mato dtactetywy TéAty groups of men. But Agamemnon’s son passing 
up and down the city 

ele ob¢ éxdotm Sucuevets nUSa Adyous whispered into each man’s ear words to fill his 


heart with hate 


The name of “the city” is not given in this passage; but the context makes it clear that 
Delphi is meant. Neither have we any hint as to its size; but we are told that the inhabitants 
and all the country round belonged to the god. The “fame,” of course, came from the 
great temple and the oracle. In another passage in the Andromache (1263) the name of 
“the city” is given as Delphi: 


GAN’ Bone Acdgdy é¢ Oedduntov méAty but make thy way to the city of Delphi built of 
God 


Again it is a “city,” and this time with the epithet that the Attic poets loved to bestow 
upon Athens, “built of God.” 


1 Apollo himself sets the example of lustral cleansing and laves his divine locks in the pure dew of Castalia 
(Hor. Car. III 4, 60-64). 
2 Similarly, Ae. Sep. 745-747: ’ AxéAXwvoc.... 
s-tlG elmdvtog év wecougcAotrs [LuBexoic 
Xenstyelors 
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Euripides also testifies to the location of Apollo’s temple at the “city of Delphi” (Ion 665): 
pérArwy Aecdgtd’ éxAtmeiy méAty | on the eve of quitting the city of Delphi 
In the days of Pausanias Delphi was still a “city” (X 9, 1): 


Ascdgoic 88 } mbAtc kvavtes dtd the city of the Delphians presents a 

TANS TApéyetat oyna’ xara situation on a steep slope throughout; 

ta alta 88 tH moder tH ZAAH the same is true not only of the rest of the city 
nat 6 teed¢ meelEorocg tod ’AndAAwvoc but also of the sacred enclosure of Apollo 


We have thus abundant evidence that Delphi was a “city,” and not merely, as Olympia 
was, a great religious centre, an aggregation of temples, shrines, altars, votive offerings, and 
so forth. It has been estimated from the records of the manumission of slaves inscribed 
on the retaining wall of the temple terrace that in the second century B. C. Delphi was 
a city of about ten thousand people. The same thought is suggested also in Euripides’s 
Andromache 1063; 1065 (Chorus to Peleus): 


nat cod ye Tarddcg tard! Topctvuy wdooy yea; and thy son’s son’s death he is compassing 
ayvots év tepotc Aoktou Aciody wéta with Delphians in Loxias’s holy sanctuary 


The general topography suggested in the passage from Pausanias quoted above receives 
an addition from Euripides’s Andromache (998 and 1144-1145): 


teAoumévwy d& Acdrgts efcetar tét 0a and when these plans are being put into execu- 
tion, the Delphian rock will know of it 

xoauyy do ev edonmotat ddcgnuos dSdwotcs and an unhallowed cry within the hallowed halls 
echoed 

métpataty dytéxAay &’ back from the rocks 


The allusion is most obviously to the Phaedriades, the twin “shining rocks’ that tower 
above Delphi and add so much to the tremendous impressiveness of the place. In the Ion 
Euripides speaks in the same indefinite way of the ‘Pythian rock,”’ meaning probably the 
western cliff which rises directly over the temenos (550): 


Tlu6tayv 8’ AABes wét pay cot; and hast thou e’er come to the Pythian rock 


before? 
He is much more definite when he makes the Chorus say (714-715): 


io deroadeo Ilapvacot rét pac ye ridges of Parnassus’s rock, 
éyoucat axdmecAoy otpavidy 0 edpeay with look-out point and seat in the skies 


With those lines one can fairly see the sharp edge of the Shining Rocks cutting the clear 
blue sky high above earth’s central shrine. And in the winter months and even into early 
spring, those ridges are fringed with snow (Eur. Ph. 205-207): 

Potbouv yao SovAa weddbowy, 
ty’ bd detodat vipobdAotc 
Ilapvacot xatevacby 


for a bondmaid under Phoebus’s roof, 
where, beneath the snow-sprent ridges 
of Parnassus, he hath ta’en his abode 


Those Phaedriades may shine with a wonderful glory. They may also frown with a gloom 
that was terrible; for criminals might be cast down from those sheer heights. With that 
sort of execution Ion threatens Creusa for her attempted murder of the boy (Eur. Ion 
1266-1268): 


ty’ aiths tods axnogtoug TAbxoUG that those smooth tresses of her hair may 
nouns xataenvwct Ilaevncod tAcxes, be combed by the faces of Parnassus, from 
60ev meteatov dAua dtoxnOycetae which she shall be hurled like a discus down- 


plunged from the rock 


Sophocles also has an allusion to the Shining Rocks, when he speaks of the ‘‘rock oracular 
of Delphi,” as the Phaedriades are so characteristic a feature of the landscape of Delphi 
and so dominate it, that the “rock of Delphi’? may mean “Delphi” (O. T. 463-464): 


ttc évtty’ & Oeomtémeta Acdglc elms nét En | who is it that the rock oracular of Delphi meant? 
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The two great cliffs come together like colossal jaws; and that feature of the topography 
is pictured in Aeschylus’s Choephori (806-807) : 


to 88 xaAGS xthuevoy @ wéya vatwy oh thou that dwellest in the mighty fair- 
OT OULLOY built cavern’s mouth 


The “cavern’s mouth” is not “a cave, a vault, as if it were the entrance of the lower world,”’ 
as Liddell and Scott interpret, nor yet “the Delphic oracular cave,’ as Sidgwick explains, 
in the holy of holies of the temple, but the great cavern of the Shining Rocks, as in the lines 
of Sophocles. And Aeschylus has the same thought once more, expressed in a slightly 
different form (Cho. 953-954): 


6 Aogtas 6 Ilaevactac Loxias who holds the mighty cavern 
weyay Eywy wuxoy YOovdc of the land of Parnassus 


There is no mention in the poets of anything touching the sacred enclosure, as such, 
except the temple proper and its belongings. Everything at Delphi is sacred. But there 
is at least a suggestion of the gate, or gates, of the téuevoc. At either side of the main 
entrance gate at the southeast corner of the sacred enclosure at Delphi are left evidences 
of the vessels containing the holy water for the symbolical purification of the pilgrims as 
they entered after the previous lustrations at the fountain of Castalia. Further evidence 
of the vessels and the holy water we have in Euripides’s Ion (434-436): 


GAA Yeucéats 
gTedxotcty €ADMy elo aroppAaYTHELA 
Sedcoyv xabHow 


but I will go and with golden 
pitchers place water-dews in the 
vessels for sprinkling with the holy water 


That these were not at the temple-doors but at some distance away from the shrine itself 
is clear from the situation: Xuthus has entered the temple; Creusa is busy with her prayers 
at the altar; Ion makes his exit; the chorus sings a long ode; Jon re-enters and questions the 
chorus (1].512-513): 


éxAghotn’ dy toy tepdy tolroda xal yenoty etoy 


hath Xuthus left by now the holy tripod 
HotOoc, 4 utuvet xat’ olxoy 


and the shrine oracular or bideth he within the 
building? 


If he had been filling fonts at the temple door, he would have been in a better position than 
the chorus to know whether or not Xuthus was still within. But he had gone first to the 
spring of Cassotis or Castalia to fill his pitchers and then to the gates to leave the water 
and has now returned. 

So also at Athens, Pyrrhus’s boy with the vessel for the sprinkling stood immediately 
inside the Propylaea by the southern column of the east portico for the service of those wha 
were just entering the Acropolis proper. 

As we have so many passages in which the temple at Delphi is casually mentioned 
without giving us any information about it, so we have as many more! in which mere men- 
tion is made of the oracle. For example, Euripides’s Andromache 926: 


Potbou Atr@y wavretov | leaving the oracle of Phoebus 


We have, then, the location of Delphi at the centre of the earth, above the Cirrhaean 
plain, beneath the Shining Rocks, beside the fountain of Castalia; we have it as a place 
renowned, so holy that it was “built of God” himself; and we have there as the centre of 
interest the famous oracular temple of Apollo. 

Details about the temple come in welcome profusion. Almost every architectural detail 
is observed and mentioned in one connection or another. From the messenger’s report of 
the assassination of Neoptolemus at the hands of Orestes and his Delphian fellow-con- 
spirators (Eur. Andr. 1097-1099) 


deyat ct’ étAneotye’ cic t& BoudAcutHoeta and the magistrates thronged into the council- 

tdte 0’ Scot Ocod yonudtwy épéotacay halls and, on their part, those who had charge of 
the treasures 

peoupay étaEave’ év meptatidots Sduots of the god posted guards in the building’s colon- 
nades 


1 Ae. Cho.; Eum.; Soph. O. T.; El.; passim. 
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we learn that the building had a peristyle; but what the order was, what the number of 
columns, what it looked like—these questions it was not his to answer. We receive here 
also, by the way, the assurance which we shall find again and again that the temple con- 
tained the treasures of the god. 

Such epithets as weototudos, weorxtwv, dugextwy (“girdled with pillars’) would naturally 
tend, with the fifth century poets, to become standing epithets of temples; and they do: 
for example, 


Eur. I. T. 406-407: weorxtovac vaotc “‘pillared temples,” and 
Soph. Ant. 285-286: dugixtovas vaots ‘pillared temples.” 


Above the columns should come the entablature—architrave, taenia, triglyphon, cornice, 
gable, raking cornice, roof. Here, again, Euripides does not fail us (Ion, 156) (to the birds 
that come flying toward the temple and are likely to defile the coping): 


a0d6 wh yoelurtey Boryxotc | I warn you not to touch the cornices 


This certainly means both the cornice below the gable and the raking cornice above,! while 
the following passage surely refers only to the latter (Ion 171-173): 


what new bird is this that has now arrived? 
To build, I ween, under the cornices a 
nest of straw for his young? 


tle 88’ dovibwy xatvog noocdba; 
dv Und Doryxods edvatas 
xaegneas Ohawy téxvots; 


Statues standing in the open were provided with means of protection against defilement 
by birds; to protect the temple and insure its purity was part of the duty of the young 
neophyte (Ion 106-108): 


and the flocks of birds, 
which injure the holy offerings, 
I shall put to flight with my bow and arrows 


TtTHYOY tT ayédac, 
at BrAdrtovcy oguy’ dvabhuata, 
toEotcty guoig guyddacg Oycowey 


And so here Ion speaks his warning and draws his bow (177—178): 


that the offerings and Phoebus’s 
temple may suffer no harm 


Os dvabhuata wh BAgrtytar 
vaot 8’ of Polbou 


We shall have occasion to revert again to the care which the ancients took to save their 
statues out in the open from such defilement. 

Above the gable and the raking cornice comes the roof. This, too, is not unnamed by 
Kuripides (Ion 89-90): 


and the smoke of frankincense, brought from 
the desert land, 
flies up to Phoebus’s roof 


opteyns dvideou xanvecg elo dedpous 


Potbov rétetat 


Finally, we have the acroteria crowning the roof at the corners of the gable—songstresses 
of gold, whose praises were chanted by Pindar in an ode in honor of the temple: 


ta é¢ tas MS0UG taS YOUGKS, & SH IItvSaoos foev én’ éxetvw tH va (Pausanias X 5,12) (Pind., 
Frag. 53 Schroeder): 


yevcear 8’ eFtrep8’ aietod and above the pediment sang 
&erdov xnAnddvec charmers of gold 


These golden “charmers” (Pindar) or ‘‘songstresses’” (Pausanias) that formed the acroteria 
of the temple must have been either Sirens, which would seem the more probable, or Sphinxes, 
which are so richly represented among the surviving sculptures of Delphi. The decision 
in favor of Sirens is rendered almost certain by a passage in Philostratus (Apoll. Ty. VI 
11, 14): 


68’, oluar, wtnod tadta he [the god], I presume, thought 
Hyovwevos xat tHS éauTOd these buildings small and incom- 
cogptas Httw* xat dAAou gde- mensurate with his wisdom, and so he demanded 
On ved <xatl dAdrou xal> another temple and another and 


1 As the upper cornice, 09:x6¢ came to be used figuratively for the extreme limit. See pp. 205ff. 
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peydrwy dy xat éxatounrddwyv— finally even great hundred-foot temples; and upon 
one 

évog 8 abtay nat yeuces Oyyas of these, it is said, he had set up high 

dvadat Agyetat Lerenvwy Sirens of gold, with their magic influence, 

tty éreyovoas metOw endowed with strange persuasive power 


The whole passage in Philostratus has reference to the earlier period in the artistic develop- 
ment of Delphi; of all the things he names there, the Iliupersis of Polygnotus in the Lesche 
of the Cnidians is the latest. It is, therefore, irresistible to connect these ‘Sirens’ of Phil- 
ostratus with the ‘“songstresses” of Pausanias and Pindar; and, besides, the Sirens are 
more naturally singers than the Sphinxes would be’; and certainly the epithet of xnhn dav 
is better applicable to a Siren than to a Sphinx. 

Carl Robert? assigns to the acroteria the Heracles and Bellerophon groups described by 
Euripides (Ion 190-204), and the gigantomachia (Ion 206-219) to the metopes. Kinkel? 
assigns everything except the 83buwy teocwrwy edo to metopes. To this problem we must 
presently return. Suffice it to say for the present that the battle with the Hydra and with 
the Chimaera might be compositions adaptable to acroteria decoration, but the acroteria 
are, through Pindar’s verses, already preempted for the Sirens; for Pindar, of course, has 
before his vision the pre-Macedonian temple, not the temple Pausanias is describing. And 
it lies very close to the surface to conjecture that the chief reason why Pausanias refuses 
to believe ‘the story about ‘the golden singers’”’ is that he did not see them; and he failed 
to see them because in his day they were not there! They had disappeared with the de- 
struction of the Alemaeonid temple, and the relation of the fourth century temple to it 
was not clear to Pausanias. Through Pausanias and Pindar, therefore, we have the acroteria 
fixed as “singers of gold”—Sphinxes or, far more probably, Sirens. And the representations 
of the Heracles-Hydra and Bellerophon-Chimaera stories will have to remain in their old 
places in the pediments, or upon the metopes. 

We need not, for all this, reject the hypothesis often advanced that the archaic Nike 
in the Apollo room of the Museum at Delphi (a flying Nike of the Archermus or Delian 
Nike type but freer and further developed, as is to be expected from its late date) may 
well have been an acroterium of this temple. Our Sirens, the singers, occupy positions 
above the lower angles of the gable; the Nike may well have been poised on her pinions 
above the upper angle. 

Then, within the triangle of the gable, comes the pediment group, the subject of Euri- 
pides’s brilliant and detailed description of the sculptures, the most important section of 
all in our discussion. Although it properly belongs to the volume on Sculpture, these 
sculptures are so essentially a part of the temple that we may fairly anticipate their treat- 
ment in that connection and see them in their place in the temple pediment. 

The chorus of Creusa’s handmaids enters. They are filled with wonder and admiration 
at the splendid temple built by their fellow-townsmen, the Alemaeonids. With character- 
istic, though pardonable provincialism so few years after the dedication of the Parthenon 
and the so-called ““Theseum” and with the Erechtheum even then in course of construction, 
they had, like every other Athenian,* thought Athens the only place in the world where 
wonders of art were created. But here at Delphi, they find, is something at least com- 
parable with the glories of the Athenian Acropolis, although by the very suggestion the 
Athenian audience was spurred to set off the splendor of the marble Parthenon and its 
Phidian sculptures to the disadvantage of the marble-fronted poros temple at Delphi and 
its archaic sixth century sculptures (Eur. Ion 184-186): 


otx éy tatc Cabgats "AOa- not in Athens alone, the city all divine, 
vats eUxtoves joav al- were courts of gods with stately 
at be@y wovoy colonnades 


1 And yet we may compare Soph. O. T. 36: cxAnods dord05; 130: wormtAwdds DoelyE; 391: dabmdds xbwy; ete. 
2 Die Iliupersis des Polygnot, p. 36, note 23. 
3 Kur. u. die Bildende Kunst, p. 25. 
‘In like spirit the chorus of Clouds (Ar. Nub. 300-306) proposes to go to the bright land of Pallas, where 
there are high-roofed temples and statues to gladden eye and heart: 
ENwuev Acrapay yObva TaAAddoc... 


vaol 0’ bwhepegetc xal ayaApara 
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They look up at the splendid temple and see—apparently at one glance—the two fagades 
of the temple! The one they actually see; the other, they assume, is in every spectator’s 
memory (Ion 187-189): 


GAG nat mace Aoki 
t@ Aatots d:dun0v teocw- 
TWY XAAABASQA POY OHS 


but at the sanctuary of Loxias also, 
Leto’s son, there is the fair-browed 
light of twin fronts 


This citation is of much importance and has usually been overlooked in the discussions 
of the location to be assigned to the sculptures: 83uudy xpochrwy xarAtbAgouooy g@> Can- 
not well refer to anything but gables. The “light of the forehead with its beauteous 
brows” is surely a pediment with sculptures overhung by the cornice above. 

Then, with upward glance, one division of the chorus calls attention to the first scene 
represented among the sculptures (Ion 190-200): 


td00 tavd’, dboncoy, Look here! see; the son of 
Ascovatoyv USpay évatoer Zeus with scimitar of gold is 
xeucéats demats 6 Atds maic. slaying the hydra of Lerna. 


aD0W. xat téhac KAAos ad- Isee. And by him is an- 

To0 Tavoy muetpAextoy at- other, lifting a blazing torch 

pet ttc’ ao” Bo guatot wu- of fire; is it he whose story is 

Oebetat Taod THvats told at my web, the 

domtatas *Iddaoc, b¢ bucklered warrior Iolaus, who 

nxotvols ateduevog mébyvouc bears a share in the labors of 

Aly watdt cuvavtAet; Zeus’s son and with him endured to the end? 


In excited haste another division of the chorus, taking up another portion of the scene, 
runs on (Ion 201-204): 


xat udy t6vd’ &Hencoy and lo! look here—a man 
TTEPOUYTOS Epedpeoy txToU' mounted upon a winged horse! 
tay TOP TyéoUucay évatoer He is slaying the fire-breathing, 
TOLOWUATOY GAKaY triple-bodied monster! 


And still another and another division, with eyes running swiftly from one sculptured 
group to another, continues (Ion 205-219): 


mavtg tot BAgpacov dw- yea; I turn mine eyes in every direc- 

xW" onxévar xAdvoy éy telye- tion. Mark there on the marble 

ot Aatvorot Cryavtwy walls the giants’ rout! .. . 

Aetocets oty én’ "Kyxcrkddw Beholdest thou, then, her who is brandishing 
over Enceladus 

yooywnby ta\Aoucay truy; the circle of her Gorgon-shield? 

Aebcow TlaAAdd’, gudy Oedy. Pallas, mine own goddess, I behold. 

tt yao, xepauvey and mark! the mighty thunderbolt, 

duotrupeoy Gbetmoy év Atdc with double point of flame, in Zeus’s 

éxnoddotat yeoaty; far-hurling hands! 

6e@ toy ddtoyv I see; his foeman 

Miuavta muel xararOarot. Mimas it is consuming with fire. 

xat Boedutog &AAoy drodéguorct and Bromius, the Bacchian god, with 

xtootvorat Baxteots unwarlike, ivy-wreathed wand 

évatoet D&s téxvwy 6 Baxyedc is slaying another son of Gaea there 


These are the scenes: 1) Heracles slaying the Hydra, with Iolaus standing by with torch 
in hand to help. 2) Bellerophon, mounted upon Pegasus, slaying the fire-breathing Chimaera. 
3) The Gigantomachia: Athena brandishing her shield over the fallen Enceladus; Zeus, 
with a thunderbolt in his hand, above the lightning-blasted body of Mimas; Dionysus, 
smiting with his thyrsus the unnamed Rhoetus.! The vivid description of the representations 
seems to declare that the chorus sees them with the physical eye. Does the audience see 


1 We can confidently supply the name from Hor. Car. II 19, 23; Apollod. I 6, 22 says ‘‘Eurytus.” 
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them, too? Are the scenes there in the theatre—represented on the front of the proscenium 
on the xtvaxec, on the metopes, or on a temporary pediment? Or did the dramatic artists 
of fifth century Athens leave much to the imagination of the spectators? And did the 
vivid word-painting of the chorus and their eyes turned eagerly toward the temple in the 
centre of the proscenium recall to Pythian pilgrims, and to those who had heard from them, 
the plastic wonders of Apollo’s fane? Or, finally, is Euripides giving us here not a descrip- 
tion of the Delphic reality at all but only an imaginary, a fake description of three of the 
most hackneyed themes of vase-decorators, painters, and sculptors from the earliest to 
the latest days of Greek art production? 

Before the excavations of Delphi, so magnificently carried out by the French govern- 
ment under the able direction of M. Théophile Homolle, each of these views suggested 
had its partisans and opponents. Now, there can be no serious question as to the correct- 
ness of the affirmative answer to at least our second group of questions: the dramatic artists 
of Athens did leave everything they possibly could leave to the imagination of the audience; 
there was in all probability no plastic representation of the Delphic sculptures in the 
Athenian theatre; Euripides is describing real sculptures that he and hundreds of his 
audience had seen at earth’s central shrine. Any arguments to the contrary that may have 
seemed valid before 1894-5 are now shattered by the fragments found in the excavations. 
The Athena with a great aegis held on her left arm as a shield before her breast, and, over- 
thrown before her but still defending himself, the Enceladus from our gable are still to be 
seen in the Museum at Delphi. The group is strongly suggestive of the Athena-Enceladus 
group from the Pisistratic pediment of the Hecatompedon in Athens. Fragments of two 
quadrigas or bigas are there; one of them may have belonged to Athena; the other, to some 
other god. The existence of a fragment of a tiger or a panther, if such it be, substantiates 
the presence of the Dionysus of the poet’s description of this western gable. It is quite 
conceivable that the fragment of a man in a long tunic and the skin of an animal over that 
should be identified as Dionysus himself. In point of workmanship and style, in the con- 
ventional treatment of the draperies and the nude, in the severity tempered by an effort 
after elegance characteristic of the ripening archaism, the fragments are the indisputable 
work of the closing decades of the sixth century. Their style, their date, their dimensions, 
the place where they were found, the material of which they are made—every possible 
circumstance goes to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that the Gigantomachia which we 
have in Euripides’s chorus and in the fragments was the subject of the west pediment. 

In the east pediment we should then find the Heracles-Hydra-Iolaus group in one wing 
near the centre, the Bellerophon-Chimaera group balancing it on the other side. Of these 
two groups not a fragment has yet been found or identified. It is, however, entirely possible 
that the fine figure of a young man, of more than human stature, standing in almost front 
view, with head turned slightly to the right and right arm extended also in that direction, 
may have stood somewhat to the right of the centre and may be Iolaus with the blazing 
torch in the extended right hand. We have his torso fairly well preserved; the head is sadly 
fractured; both arms and both legs (save the upper part of the left thigh) are gone. There 
is not enough left for a positive identification of the figure. M. Homolle! thinks he may 
be Hermes and places him in the left wing in charge of the biga there. Then we have on 
the left wing toward the corner on either side fragments of a biga driven straight out en 
face from the background; one of these chariots may be that of Heracles himself, as in the 
poros pediment in Athens and on many a blackfigured vase. Further on, on the right, in 
the northern corner of the gable, is a lion killing a fawn; in the left (southern) corner, bal- 
ancing this group, a lion dragging down a bull and tearing his flesh. Between the groups 
of animals and the biga groups, and filling the space there, belong also the three female 
figures of the type of the best pre-Persian ladies of the Acropolis of Athens, in the south 
wing, and three youths balancing them in the north wing. The fragments of all these are 
sufficiently numerous for a satisfactory reconstruction. 

Some critics object to the number of different motives in such a gable. But the variety 
of subjects, with those scenes of Euripides and the fragments we have, offers no argument 
of any weight against the reconstruction I have given. Such multiplication of subjects— 

1B. C. H. XXV (1901) pp. 457-515; especially pp. 491-492. 


? See F. Courby, B. C. H. XX XVIII (1914) pp. 327-350, who combines the two bigas into one quadriga - 
and puts it in the centre of the pediment, and leaves the corners quite empty. 
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animal combats, peaceful human beings, adventures of heroes, all in one and the same 
pediment—in the archaic period need prove no stumbling-block to us since the discovery 
of the pediments of the Treasuries of Cyrene and Byzantium at Olympia, and the frieze 
of Assos, and the poros pediments on the Acropolis of Athens; and I am convinced that we 
must hold to the strict interpretation of the &3duwv ceocwxwy (twin brows). It would be 
strange, indeed, even without the express mention of the 8:3duwv ceoctnwy, for Euripides to 
select for his enthusiastic description of the temple sculptures the poros pediment on the 
back of the temple and pass by in silence the more magnificent marble groups of the front. 
Furthermore, this distribution is borne out artistically by the division between strophe 
and antistrophe: the description of the Hydra-Chimaera pediment takes up strophe and 
antistrophe «’; then, with the turn to strophe @’, the chorus is ready for the other front, 
each group filling completely one strophe and antistrophe. There is no real awkwardness 
in the chorus’s describing both gables. The imagination of the audience would easily run, 
with the swing of the chorus to the new strophe, from the square in front of the temple 
on to the stairway ascending from the west front of the temple to the theatre and the way 
to the stadium, up which every visitor to the games must have passed. And besides we 
are reasonably certain, from the circumstances and place of the discovery of the fragments 
remaining, that the gigantomachia occupied the western gable. The centre of the gable 
was filled, of course, by the Zeus-Mimas group, now wholly lost. 

Instead of ascribing the Heracles and Bellerophon groups to the east pediment, M. 
Homolle has assigned them to the metopes underneath the gigantomachia on the west 
fagade and suggested for the east front the familiar scene of the contest between Apollo 
and Heracles, when the latter attempted to carry the sacred tripod away from Delphi, 
with Athena intervening to settle the dispute. This contest is the scene still preserved at 
Delphi on the pediment of the Treasury of Siphnos (Cnidus), while the frieze of that same 
Treasury is wondrously decorated with scenes from the gigantomachia. But the presence 
of a similar contest in the east pediment of the temple is only the merest hypothesis on the 
part of M. Homolle; and it does not at all follow from the fact that the north frieze of the 
Siphnian Treasury has the gigantomachia, the subject of the west pediment of the temple, 
that the east front of the temple must have had the subject of the gable of the Treasury, the 
stealing of the tripod. For the east pediment the marble fragments found fail to help us 
out to the extent that we desire. Euripides describes but a few figures among the many 
that he knew; the fragments unearthed include but a few figures among the many that 
were; and, with one questionable exception, the extant fragments unfortunately fail to 
coincide with the description. We have in Euripides the Heracles-Iolaus-Hydra group, 
and the Bellerophon-Chimaera group. These, as we have seen, must either be the two 
central groups, with no figure directly under the angle of the gable, or they must stand on 
either side of a single central figure; the marble fragments in Delphi give us the next groups 
—the biga, with the attendant women, and the lion seizing and rending its prey, on either 
wing of the pediment; the figures occupying the corners of the gable are wholly wanting 
both in the extant sculptures and in the description. In the centre we may, perhaps, place 
a figure of Athena, who is sometimes present in works of art representing Bellerophon and 
the Chimaera, and who is a very present divinity at the labors of Heracles. 

The gable thus reconstructed is not subject to the criticism, so often passed upon it,! 
of being monotonous and stiff in comparison with the group of the west gable, like the east 
pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia in comparison with its western front. Our east 
gable is, in its variety of contrasts between figures in violent action and figures in dignified 
and quiet repose, more like the east pediment of the Parthenon and the west pediment of 
Olympia: in the centre a quiet figure commanding the situation like the Apollo of the west 
pediment of Olympia, the peaceful arbiter of the struggle on either hand; to the right and 
left, respectively, of that central figure, the violent action of the Heracles-Hydra and of the 
Bellerophon-Chimaera groups; following these, on either side, the quietly standing chariots 
and horses with their attendant women; again in sharp contrast to these quiet, peaceful 
groups, the furious attack of the lions upon the deer and the bull; and in the corners we should 
have, as on the Parthenon and the temple at Olympia, quietly resting local divinities— 
perhaps the nymph of Castalia and the nymph of Cassotis. 


1 Homolle, B. C. H. XX, p. 652; XXV,1.c. ; Frazer, Paus., V, p. 638. 
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The scenes described by Euripides could easily be distributed and fitted into metope 
composition :—the gigantomachia could be broken up into many groups, as on the metopes 
of the Parthenon; Bellerophon and the Chimaera could be brought into admirable grouping 
for a metope; Heracles slaying the Hydra would work as well upon a metope at Delphi as 
it does upon one at Olympia, while Iolaus with the torch might possibly be coming to his 
aid upon an adjacent metope. But we have no scintilla of evidence, either literary or monu- 
mental, that the temple at Delphi had sculptured metopes at all (the one block that seemed 
to M. Homolle! to look like a metope and to have the dimensions of a metope from this 
temple has no visible decoration); and the happy coincidence between the description and 
the few, shattered, but very precious fragments of the Alemaeonid gable groups makes all 
arguing superfluous. Euripides is describing with the hasty sketch of the artist poet the 
real sculptures of the pediments of the Alemaeonid temple—not metopes, as has been held 
by Overbeck,? Ulrichs, Stuart, Karl Ottfried Miiller, Welcker, Kinkel,? and others; nor 
acroteria, as suggested by Robert,‘ nor an invented scene out of his own imagination and 
the familiar stock in trade of the artists of his day; (indeed, as Welcker® long ago pointed 
out, Euripides would hardly have hazarded such a venture in the presence of hundreds or 
thousands who had been at Delphi and seen the great temple and its sculptures;) nor paint- 
ings, as Musgrave,® Tyrwhitt, and others; nor tapestries; nor sculptures or paintings adorn- 
ing the Stoa of the Athenians down below the retaining wall of the temple precinct, far 
away and out of sight from the point where the chorus turn to ask Ion if they may enter 
the shrine itself. 

All the figures of these gables found in the excavations—both the poros and the marble— 
show vivid traces of bright coloring. This is no place to enter into a discussion of the use 
of colors on Greek sculptures; but it is interesting to note that Euripides makes special 
mention of painted statues in gable-groups (Hypsipyle, Frag. 764 N.): 


i300, med atbge’ gEautrhrAnoar xdeac look! turn thine eyes toward heaven 
yeantoic<t’ évatet >otct rodcbAcvoy tumoUS and see the painted sculptures in the gables 


Before the excavations on the Athenian Acropolis in 1886, this would have been written 
down as a fairy story and the painted sculptures relegated to the land of fable. But now 
we know how well the literary sources and the proofs produced by the spade corroborate 
each other. 

Let us note, too, the realistic touch with which some of the details of the art are brought 
out: how true to the realities of Greek art is the golden (that is, gilded bronze) sword of 
Heracles (1. 192), the Gorgon-head device of Athena’s shield (1.210), the ivy-wreathed 
thyrsus of Dionysus (1.218). 

The Ion was produced between 416 and 412 B. C., forty years before the destruction of 
the sixth century temple; it is, therefore, our most helpful literary document for the temple 
as rebuilt by the Alemaeonids. 

A very difficult question in connection with these pediment groups which we have thus 
established is the question of authorship. Pausanias names, as the sculptors of his gable 
figures, Praxias and Androsthenes (X 19, 4): 


ta 88 éy TOG detOIS" There are the following representations in the 


gables: 
Zotty "Apteuts xat Anta xat Artemis and Leto and 
"Axbdrhwy xatl Motoat, S0etc te Apollo and the Muses, and the setting 
‘“Hitov, xat Atédvucds te xat Sun; Dionysus and 
ai yuvatnes at Ourddec. ta the Thyad women. The 
wey 68 ted@ta aitdy ’AOnvat- former group was made 
o¢ Ileattas pabntis Kadd- by Praxias of Athens, a 
utddos gotty €pyacckuevosc’ pupil of Calamis; but as the 


1 Homolle, B. C. H. XX, p. 648. 

2 Overbeck, Gesch. d. gr. Pl. 14, pp. 885; 557. 

3 Kinkel, Hur. u. die bildende Kunst, p. 25. 

4 Robert, Iliwpersis des Polygnot, p. 36. 

5 Welcker, Alte Denkm., I p. 175, quoted by Homolle, B. C. H. XXVI (1902) p. 589. 
6 Musgrave, Eur. Ion, ad loc. 
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yedvou 88 wo 6 vads éroret- time, during which the temple was building, 
co éyytvougvou Ileaétav udv dragged on, fate was destined 

Buedrey anaSety td Yoetdy, to carry Praxias off, 

t& 58 bmoktméueva tod ey and the portion of the deco- 

TOtG aeToISg xdcuOU éTotncey ration of the pediment re- 

’Avdeoc8évns, yévog way maining unfinished was executed 

xat obtos "Abnvaioc, waby- by Androsthenes, also of Athens, but a 

ts 58 Hdxdduou. pupil of Eucadmus. 


Pausanias evidently means to ascribe the pediments which he actually saw to Praxias 
and Androsthenes. Could he have confused artists and pediments and ascribed to the 
sculptors of the sixth century pediment the works of the fourth century, even as many 
historians of art have thought (including Weicker, Karl Ottfried Miller, Letronne, Brunn,! 
Overbeck’)? Did Praxias and Androsthenes execute the sculptures of the fourth, or those 
of the sixth century temple? 

Praxias, says Pausanias, was the pupil of Calamis. Accepting that, we get approxi- 
mately the following chronology: inasmuch as Calamis belongs to the first half of the fifth 
century, and as his productive activity, however long his life, cannot have covered more 
than the period between 500 and 440 B. C., it needs no argument to decide that his pupils 
could have had nothing to do with the temple built by the Alemaeonids between 537 and 
510 or with the fragments we have left from the pediments of that sixth century temple. 
We may at once dismiss such a Praxias, the pupil of that Calamis, from our discussion of 
Euripides’s gable. 

Neither may the question be fairly raised as to whether the gable decoration may not 
have been added many years after the dedication of the temple. We know practically for 
certain from Pindar’s Seventh Pythian that the sculptures were in their place in 487-6, 
the date of that ode, and that it was the Alemaeonidae “that had made Apollo’s house a 
wonder to behold’; it stands to reason also, on a priori grounds, that the Alemaeonidae, 
bent on winning the good will of the hierarchy of Delphi, should not have left off the crown- 
ing beauty of the temple when Athens, Selinus, Ephesus, and other cities at that time had 
temples so splendidly adorned with sculptures‘; and the fragments of the gable groups, 
belonging so unmistakably to the art of the closing years of the sixth century, substantiate 
fully these conclusions. 

On the other hand, if Calamis was working at his art even during the extraordinarily 
long career of Olympiads 70-80, a pupil of his would naturally belong to a period extending 
from 465 to 420 B. C.; or, if that pupil was the disciple of the master’s old age, beginning 
work with the octogenarian Calamis and living to be an octogenarian himself, he could not 
have had anything to do with the reconstruction of a temple destroyed in 370. We know 
from the official records of the building accounts of the Erechtheum in Athens that ‘‘Praxias 
of Melite,” a deme of Attica, was the sculptor of one of the groups® of the frieze in 409. 
This Praxias may well have been a pupil of Calamis’s old age, but he could not possibly 
have been both a pupil of Calamis and the artist of a gable group for a temple that was not 
completed till after the battle of Chaeronea (338). 

Still another Praxias of Athens, the son of Lysimachus, of the Deme of Ancyle, is known 
to us.6 His activity as an artist was at its height in the middle of the fourth century; we 
have an inscription® from a dedication of a work of his that must be dated between 370 
and 360, and another executed between 366 and 338 (probably between 360 and 350); he 
is in all probability the Praxias to whom Pausanias meant to ascribe the sculptures of the 
pediment of the fourth century temple at Delphi. He did not survive to see the completion 
of the temple, but he is far removed from the possibility of discipleship to Calamis, unless 


1 Brunn, K. G. 2, p. 174. 
2 Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gr. Pl. I4, pp. 278, 385, 557. 
3 Pindar, Pyth. VII, 10-12: of tedy ye Séuov 
T140Gv Sfg 
Bandy étevEay. 
4 Cf. Homolle, B.C. H. XXVI (1902), p. 593. 
5 “The horse and the man behind striking it.” 
6 Loewy, Inschr. Gr. Bildh. 127, S. XXII; cf. E. Reisch, Jahreshefte des arch. Insts. I, [X (1906), p. 204. 
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we accept (with Reisch!) a younger Calamis as master of the Praxias famous in Athens and 
Delphi in the fourth century. Not even the slightest fragment of Pausanias’s gable group 
has been found that might by the quality or the style of its workmanship contribute to 
fixing the date of those sculptures. The gable figures have disappeared as completely as the 
pediment groups from the so-called Theseum in Athens—probably carried off to Rome in 
imperial times. 

The efforts to find a suitable emendation for the name of Calamis—Callimachus, who 
made the famous bronze lamp for the Erechtheum,? or Calliades*—must be pronounced 
futile. 

Androsthenes we do not otherwise know; his master Eucadmus is not named anywhere 
except in this passage of Pausanias. 

Georg Karo! has attempted to remove our Euripidean sculptures from the temple of 
Apollo altogether; he finds in them no pediments at all. The “‘fair-browed light of twin 
fronts” to him is not a pair of pediments, east and west, but literally the faces of the two 
fair-browed Caryatids of the Siphnian treasure house. The gigantomachia is not that 
upon the temple, but the well preserved north frieze of the treasury of Siphnos; there we 
have Athena and Enceladus, Zeus and Mimas, Dionysus and Rhoetus. But the first and 
last we have also, at least in part, from the temple pediment; and it would be strange, 
indeed, if the chorus, standing in front of the temple that was the glory of Panhellenic 
Greece at earth’s central shrine, should sing such strains in praise of the private treasury 
of a little island like Siphnos; if they were going to sing about a treasury building at Delphi, 
Euripides would have chosen the splendid Treasury of Athens herself for the theme of their 
song. There could be only some minor suggestion of either treasury in the scenic decora- 
tions, while the temple was certainly the centre of the scene. Furthermore, the sculptures 
of the Siphnian treasure house are complete, and there is no Heracles-Hydra group there, 
nor Bellerophon-Chimaera—neither on the north side nor on any side nor in the gables. 
Karo has not made a case, in spite of his confident assumption (p. 217) that “cette explica- 
tion est trop satisfaisante dans sa simplicité pour n’étre pas généralement accueillie.” It 
would be exceedingly interesting if we could find in literature a clear reference to those 
caryatids, astounding prototypes of the maidens of the Erechtheum. But the Siphnians’ 
treasure house, away down the steep slope of the sacred enclosure, against the southeast 
temenos wall, is too far removed from the centre of interest to make the suggestion that the 
description in the Ion refers to its sculptures plausible or even possible. 

We now have our temple reconstructed for us with the help of Euripides—steps, colon- 
nade, cornice, sculptured pediments, raking cornice, roof, and acroteria. 

The outer splendor of the temple consisted not only in its beautiful facade of Parian 
marble and its pediment groups of sculptured marble, and, possibly, sculptured metopes, 
but also in rich adornment of dazzling gold. We know further from Pausanias® and Pliny® 
that in the vestibule of the later fourth century temple were inlaid in letters of gold the 
famous sayings of the seven sages: I'y@0t ceautéy, Mndev &yav, "Eyytn méox 8’ dey. There 
were others but these are the only ones that have come down to us. The last of the three 
is given to us, as quoted, by Plato’ and vouched for also by the younger Cratinus (Inc. 
Frag. 12, 2-3 K.): 


olmw toc’ éy Aehgotaw hy ta yeduuata weren’t the letters at Delphi yet, at that time, 
chy éyylny &tyny Aéyoyt’; declaring that “Going security spells ruin”? 


The maxims were inlaid in the stone of the temple by order of the Amphictyonic Council; 
but the exact location in the fore-temple is not clear. Pausanias says simply év t@ teovew 
“in the pronaos.”” Macrobius says they were engraved “on the front of the temple’’® “on 


1 Emil Reisch, Jahresb. des Arch. Insts., I. IX (1906), pp. 199-268, brings many bits of evidence together 
to establish the identity of a younger Calamis, active 390-360, with Scopas, Praxiteles, and other famous 
sculptors of the fourth century. 

2 Homolle, B.C. H. XXVI (1902), pp. 635 ff. 

3 Frazer, l. c. 

4B.C.H. XXXIII, pp. 212-219. 

5X 24 1. 

6 N. H. VII 119. 

7 Char. 165 a. 

8 Som. Scip. I 9, 2. 
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the door-post of the temple.”? According to Diodorus? and Varro,’ they were ‘‘on a column.”’ 
Pausanias’s statement is surely correct for the temple of his day; the natural place for them 
would be on the face of the pillars of the antae of the pronaos; and there we may safely 
locate them in the Alemaeonid temple in the fifth century. 

We know also‘ that upon the architrave of the later temple that took the place of this 
one the Athenians (in 340-339) hung up golden shields, with an inscription upon them 
setting forth the offensive boast that the shields had been taken by the Athenians from 
the Medes and Thebans when Thebes fought with the barbarians against the Greeks. The 
shields were still hanging there down to the time of Pausanias who mentions shields of gold 
upon the architrave,> the dedication of the Athenians from the battle of Marathon. Paus- 
anias is wrong, however, in the latter detail, and Aeschines is right: the shields commemo- 
rated the battle of Plataea, not Marathon—there were no Thebans at Marathon. But the 
shields were there, and they were shields of glittering gold. And one of the four famous 
hymns found at Delphi, the Paean to Dionysus, dating from 338 (ca.), when this new temple 
was still in course of construction, “indulges in a beatific vision of the time when a happy 
generation shall behold the temple of Phoebus all glittering with gold, eternal and undefiled.’’® 

Gold leaf was evidently used lavishly upon the decoration of the exterior of temples, as 
in our own country upon capitol domes and Congressional Libraries. A Roman tragic 
poet whom we cannot identify, apparently echoing a Greek original, brings before us the 
same picture of lofty splendor in buildings (roofs) flashing with gold [Inc. Inc. Fab. (CXLIII) 
242 (Ribbeck?)]: 

micant nitore tecta sublimi aurea. 


As the most magnificent statues were constructed of gold and ivory, so also both gold and 
ivory were lavished upon the most splendid temples and palaces (Enn. Fab. 169): 

o Priami domuw’ . . . caelatis lacuatis, auro, ebore instructam regifice 
(Cic. Paradox. I 3, 13): marmoreis tectis, ebore et auro fulgentibus. 

In like manner the Greek poets themselves love to dwell upon the wealth of gold that 
adorned the temples of their gods. Zeus’s temple has quantities of gold (Eur. Hip. 68-69): 


vateto edmatéopectay adAdy, 


thou dwellest at the court of thy great father, 
ZLavog moAby eucoy otxoy 


in the house of Zeus bedight with gold 


The earthly habitation of the god must correspond with the heavenly home in its glory- 
sheen of infinite wealth; the halls of Olympus were all of gold (Eur. Ion 459-460): 


7OXiurouv yeuvodwy Oarduuy 
TTAULEVA 


from Olympus’s chambers of gold 
Winging thy way 


And one plank in the platform of Cloud-cuckoo-town’s proposed declaration of independence 
of the gods is that there will no more be need of building temples of marble with doors of 
gold (Ar. Av. 612-614): 


and first of all we need not 
build them temples of marble 
nor furnish these with doors of gold 


nat TeGta wey olxl vews Has 
olxodouety Set AtOtvoug adtotc 
0068 Bupdoat yeucatcr AUeats 


(Bacchyl. 27, 8): 


youc® 8’ éhégavel te uapuatootory olxor | halls gleam with gold and ivory 


We are indebted to Euripides for the assurance that the brilliant decoration in gold 
was not wanting in the old temple built by the wealthy Alcmaeonids in the opulent days 
of Greece (Ion 156-157) (to the birds): 


avee wh yotumtery Ooryxotc I warn you not to come anigh the cornices 
und’ elg yeuaneets ofxous nor to approach the halls bedight with gold 


1Macrob. Sat. I 6, 6. 

2 Frag. TX 9,1 (Dind.). 

3 Sat. Men. 56, 6 (Oehler). 

4 Aeschines, contra Ctes. 115 sqq. 

5X 19, 4. 

6 Fraser, l.c.; cp. Henri Weil, B. C. H. XIX (1895), p. 396. 
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This means surely decorations of gold on the outside of the temple, not on the inside. That 
this is true is proved beyond a peradventure by Euripides’s Iphigenia Taurica 126-131: 


® wat tag Aatotc oh daughter of Leto, 
Teds cay abAdy, evotlAwy to thy courts, to the cornices bedecked with 
yawy Yeuaneets Deryxods, gold upon thy fair-pillared temple 
T65a mapbévoy... my maiden foot... 
. TELTW . .. I guide 


The gilded cornices can be nowhere save upon the entablature of the temple. There gold 
leaf or gilding is used for more splendid decorative effect in place of the more usual paint. 
The same fact is further substantiated by another passage in Euripides (El. 713-714): 


Obuugrar 8’ éxtitvavto and the shrines, gold-wrought, 
YevonAraror were filled to overflowing. 


This may mean that the walls of the shrine were encrusted with gold decoration, as above, 
or inlaid with gold decorative pattern, or adorned with articles of gold ornamentation. But 
at any rate, it is the outside of the 6uuéAar that are gold-laid—and certainly not “pavements,”’ 
as Mr. Way interprets—and the shrines are thronged with worshipers or with religious 
choruses. 

But there is another cornice (6eryx6¢) somewhere about the Delphic temple of Apollo. 
In the unraveling of the knot, as the plot becomes too thick toward the end of the Ion, the 
Pythian priestess comes out of the temple with Ion’s long-hidden cradle in her arms and 
says (Ion 1320-1321): 


colmodsa yao YenotHeroy for I have left the tripod oracular 
Arrotca Ooryxod to0d’ brepbdAAwW 7bdx and above this cornice I set my foot! 


Obviously this is not the cornice of the entablature of the temple. But a cornice does not 
necessarily have to be located upon the superstructure of a building. The oldest @oryx6¢ 
we know, the Oeryxd¢ xudvoto of Odyssey VII 87, like its counterpart in reality from Tiryns, 
was not high on the outside of the palace but comparatively low—a wainscoting—on the 
inside of one of the rooms. But the natural use for a cornice is as an ornamental finish to 
an upper edge. And so it is in this place: the great altar of the Chians at Delphi, at which 
Creusa has taken refuge and away from which Ion is trying to terrify her with his words 
of wrath, stands beside the Sacred Way before the temple. It was not separated from it 
by any ‘fence’ or ‘‘wall,” as Liddell and Scott interpret, citing this passage, and as Mr. 
Way translates; no ‘‘temple-fence” was there or could have been there. But the temple 
platform stood, and still stands, higher than the Sacred Way, and most naturally the coping 
of the edge of the platform between it and the altar was finished off with a cornice of some 
kind, and above this the priestess would naturally set her foot when she stops to address 
Ion who must be thought of as standing near the Sacred Way and close to the great altar. 

The only other passage cited by Liddell and Scott to support the meaning of ‘“fence’’ 
or ‘‘wall’” is Aristophanes’s Thesmophoriazusae 58-62: 


OE. tig dy pommtas werAcber Oeryxoic; 

MN. 66 &totuos cod tod te motntod 
To xahkAtetoUs xata& TOU Oeryxod 
EvyyoyylAas xat Evoteédac 
TOUTE TO TE0G Youvedoat 


The whole dialog runs to the coarsest obscenity; and this passage at arms between Mnesil- 
ochus and the servant is the limit. Neither the plural @otyxoit¢ (1. 58) nor the singular 
Oeryxod (1. 60) has anything to do with any sort of “fence” or “wall”; but that both are used 
sensu obscoeno is obvious from the context. 

With all this magnificence of size and beauty, of marble sculpture and gold, it is no 
wonder that the splendor of Apollo’s temple made a powerful impression upon the visitor, 
so that Euripides could sing its glories and compare it with the adornment of his own city 
(Ion 184 sqq., quoted on p. 52). And again (Ion 232-235): 


1 Reading 763« with Badham and most edd.; the mss. have xo8{; Hartung, xéSoy. 
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XO. & & éxtd¢ Supa céoter. 
IQN. xévra Oe&o8’, Ste xat Oéutc, Sumacr. 


XO. webetcayv dSeordtat 
we Aco ylara tad’ gordeiv 


CHO. 13. But on what is here without mine 
eyes shall feast. 

ION. Look with your eyes on all that it is right 
for you to see. 

CHO. 14. My masters have given me leave 

to look upon these halls of God 


It is a universal joy to behold the wondrous temple; any other sentiment than one of joy 
arouses surprise (Eur. Ion 241-246) (Ion to Creusa): 


Bae 
GAD’ eFémANnEdS w’, Sua cuyxAnoaca ody 


Saxnovots 0’ bypavac’ ebyevh maentda, 
wg el8eg &yv& Aottou yonothora. 


ob mavtes &AAot yUaAra Acbaoovtes Oeod 
yatoouoty, évtaid’ Suma ody Saxeuepoet 


Ah! 

thou fillest me with astonishment—closing thine 
eyes 

and bedewing thy noble cheek with tears 

at sight of Loxias’s holy oracles. 


Where all others rejoice at beholding 
God’s holy place, thine eyes brim with tears 


Euripides gives expression to a similar appreciation of the beauty of the place again 


(Andr. 1085-1087) (the Messenger to Peleus): 


évet td xActvoy HABowey Dolbou wédov 
Tees Udy oaevvas HAlou SreE68o0uc 
Bée Seddvte¢ Sumat’ sEexturArAcwev 


when unto Phoebus’s famed land we came, 

three radiant courses of the sun we 

devoted to the sights and sated our eyes with gaz- 
ing 


It required three days even then to get a fair view of Delphi’s attractions. 
After thus viewing the outside of the temple with the poet’s help, let us pass with him 
into the shrine. But before we may cross the threshold (Ion 220-221), we must gain the 


right to do so: 


Oéuts yudAwy OTE0- 
brjvat Acux@ modt BnAdy; 


Even marble temples, we see, have thresholds. 


the primitive temple of Homer’s days. 
(I 404-405): 


008’ ca Adtvog o0d8d¢ apHntOPOS évtd¢ gépyer 


Potbov ’AxédrAAwvoc, [uot eve xevenécon 


is it lawful with bared feet to 
pass the threshold of the shrine? 


There was a stone threshold there even in 


It is mentioned once in both Iliad and Odyssey 


nor even all that the stone threshold of the 
archer, 
Phoebus Apollo, contains within, at rocky Pytho 


In this passage from the Iliad the “‘stone threshold”’ is used figuratively for the temple itself. 
In the Odyssey, however, the ‘“‘stone threshold” is used in its literal sense (@ 79-81): 


Os yéoe of yeetwy wubqcato Doibos ’AréAAwy 
IIu@ot éy jyabén, 66’ Sré0by Acdivoy obddy 


LEnsowevos 


for thus Phoebus Apollo had spoken in an oracle 
to him 

at goodly Pytho, what time he crossed the thresh- 
old of stone 

to inquire of the oracle 


The threshold at Delphi the worshipers are not suffered to pass, without first having 
paid their sacrifice at the altar before the doors (Ion 226-229) (Ion to Chorus) : 


el wey é0tcate médhavoy Ted Sduwy 


nat ctr mubécbar yontete Potbou, 
ma&ott’ etc OuuéAac, ext 8’ dapaxtots 


unAotot Sumy wh md&ett’ elo wuxdy 


if ye have offered before the temple your gift of 
sacrifice 

and wish to make some inquiry of Phoebus, 

pass into the sanctuary, but pass not into the 
holy 

place without sacrifice of victims first 


The same altar is mentioned again in the Andromache (1100-1102): 


fuets Sé wiaa... 
Aabbytes Jucv, goxdeats ct’ épgotamey, 
Eby moogévotct wdvrect te TluOtxnotc 


but we took sheep... 
and went and took our place beside the altars 
with our public-hosts and Pythian seers 
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This is the great altar of burnt sacrifice beside the Sacred Way, before the temple’s doors— 
the ‘altar of the Chians,” as we know it from the excavations. Here great public sacrifices 
were performed (Eur. Ion 419-420): 


Lenotheroy méxtwxe tots emnAver 
Kotvoy TP yvaod 


a victim has fallen before the temple 
for all the pilgrims in common 


And not only did this altar receive sacrifices of victims slain but upon it were placed 
also bloodless offerings (Eur. Ion 422-423): 


ob 8’ dugt Bwwotcs, © ybvat, Sapvnpdpous | and, wife, do thou take the sacred branches and 
Aabotca xrAdvac... eUxou place them at the laurel-covered altars and pray 


By this Xuthus means the great altar outside the temple; for he straightway goes into the 
temple, and Ion, outside, observes his mother’s execution of her husband’s bidding. 

To this altar, later on, that same mother, when convicted of an attempt to murder the 
god’s priest and son and condemned to die for her premeditated crime, flies for refuge. 
Creusa enters the scene in hopeless flight; the chorus directs her (1255-1256): 


XO. not 8’ &v &AXAoa’ 4 xt Buydy; CHO. Whither else than to the altar? 
KP. xat ct wot mAgov tOde; CR. Pray what avail were this to me? 
XO. txétery 0d Oéuts povedety CHO. A suppliant it is not lawful to slay 


And Ion in his fury swears to her that (1275-1276) 


neither Apollo’s altar nor house 
shall save thee 


oUte Bwuds ott’ ’AndrAAwvog Sduoc 
oMset o” 


That this is the altar of burnt sacrifice is a matter of course; but we are not left to mere 
assumption in the matter. A few lines further on the poet makes the chorus use the word 
that leaves no doubt; the coryphaeus directs Creusa (1258) : 


We viv mupac Ext | take now thy seat upon the fire-altar 


Earlier in the play we have been shown by Ion that the great altar is an altar for sacrifice 
of sheep (Ion 376-377): 


Toobuu.tots by sacrifice of sheep 
spayator unAwy before the altars 


The sacrifices at the altar were one of the sources of the young Ion’s sustenance (Eur. Ion 
323): 


Buwot w’ Epeeboyv | the altars fed me 
(ibid. 52): 


véosg wey ody ay augt Bwulous teOpas so the youngster, about the altars that sustained 


him 


The implication of the burnt sacrifice is clear in all these passages; but in line 1280 it is 
again simply “the altar’’: 
at the god’s altar she crouched 


as though she should not pay the penalty of her 
crimes 


Busy Extnbev Oe0d 
Os 0b Slxny Swcouce tHy eloyacuévwy 


Ion orders her with threats to leave her place of refuge (1306): 
ExAretme Bwwdy xat Oendkdtous Edeac | leave the altar and seats built for the gods 
and 1401 Creusa says, as she recognizes the swaddling-bands of her own lost babe: 


Aelbw 8&8 Bwudy tovde, xel Oavety we YOR I will leave this altar,! even though I must die 
for it 


and once more, by implication, the Chian altar is Bwué¢ (lon 1314): 


TOUS wey Yao adtxous Bwudy odx TCetv ex ery | the unrighteous ought not to have a seat (of 
safety) at an altar 
1 ef. 1. 1403, quoted below, p. 63. 
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Only in general terms do the poets give us even a vague hint as to the form of the altar. 
In keeping with marble altars that we know and with the pictures of altars on painted vases, 
the poets’ descriptions have the altar proper constructed upon a base of a step or steps. 
Such a step is called by the same name as the step or steps that form the topmost courses 
of the foundation of a temple (e.g. Eur. H. F. 984-985): 


&hAw 8 émetye 66’, S¢ dugt Boutay and at another he aimed his bow, who at the 
altar- 


step cowered, hoping there to be unseen 


extyge xennlda wo AcAnOévar Soxdy 
(Soph. Tr. 993): 


& Knyvata xennis Bwudy | oh step of altars Cenaean 


Beside this altar, or about it, were statues of the éavov type. Euripides calls them 
Edava (Ion 1402-1403): 


Oeouavis yao HAato for impelled by God she had leapt 
Bwwod Atrotca Edava away from the §éayva of the altar 


By these Edava the sacred, heaven-fallen image cannot be meant; the plural form tells us 
that there were several images. It is quite possible that these, set up out of doors about 
the great altar of the god, were marble copies of the holy thing preserved within the temple; 
or perhaps they are other very ancient and very sacred statues that had their places hard 
by the great altar of Apollo. 


We pass up the temple steps; even these Euripides names (Ion 38-39): 


toy Tatda xonttdwy Ext upon this temple’s steps the 
tTtOnut vaod tots’ babe I lay 


Similarly (Ion 510-511): 


modcToAot Yuvaixes, at tOv 8’ augl xenzldac ye ladies-in-waiting, who at the steps of these 


S6uwy incense- 
Ouoddxwy geodon’ eyoucat SeandtHy gu- receiving halls keep watch, awaiting your lord’s 
Adooete coming 


The xenrtdec are the great steps of the crepidoma, or the steps by which worshipers ascended 
from the temple platform to the colonnade. 
We have a strange expression for threshold in Euripides’s Ion 514: 


éy S6uots For’, WEév’* oUzw dH’ bwepbactvet he is within the halls, stranger; not yet doth he 
TOd¢ step across the threshold yonder 


The threshold, this time, is called the ‘“‘building,” the temple; but the meaning is clear: 
Xuthus is within the shrine oracular; he is not yet passing the threshold of the door; and 
the door is closed, for in the next instant comes the noise of the opening BRE to let him 
pass out (Ion 515-516): 


> 8’ én’ éEdSotaty Syvtos tHy 8’ &xovouey TUAGY 


the creaking of yonder doors we hear— 
d00Toyv 


evidence that he is at the exits 


In Andromache (1111-1113) xeyxts is used figuratively! for the enclosure of the building 
itself; the Messenger is speaking here of Apollo’s temple at Delphi: 


Epyetat 8’ dvaxtéewy he passed within the enclosure of the lordly 
nontldocg évtédc, Ws TaEOS YEHoTHOELWY halls to make his prayer to Phoebus, before the 
oracles were given, 
eVEarto Dotbw, tuyxaver 8’ év éurdoors and was in the act of sacrificing at the altar of 


burnt offering 
‘By asimpler and more natural metaphor xeyrts is used in the sense of foundation (Eur. H. F. 1261-1262): 


Srav d: xentts wh xatabrANOf yévous and when the foundation of a race is not laid 
bp9 Gc, &veyxn SuotuxEtv tTOds Exydvous in rectitude, the later generations must needs have 
illfortune 
So in Ae. Pers. 814-815: 
xo0S¢émrw KaKOY and not yet is the foundation 
xennic Uareotty of our misfortunes laid 


The steps of temples belonged to the foundation rather than to the building proper. 
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Gaining the vestibule (the teé3ou0¢), we pause upon the pavement before the doors 
(Ion 103-106) (Ion sings): 


mt6ebotcr Sapvng with branches of laurel 
otégecty 0’ tepoig écb30ug Polbou and with consecrated broom we shall cleanse 
xabaeds Onoowev, Syeats te médov Phoebus’s portals and the pavement 
davicty votepdéy wet with drops from the stream 


These words have to do with the space before and about the portal. The doors them- 
selves were two great valves of bronze, swung on hinges of bronze! and rolling open upon 
wheels of bronze, as we see the traces upon the floor of the Parthenon and other temples. 
As such doors were swung open, they necessarily made considerable noise. That is clear 
from the words of Virgil! It is also clear from Euripides’s Ion 515-516: 


ws 0’ én’ €&68otcty byvtog tTHYS’ dxovomey but he is now at the exit; for we hear the grating 
TUA@Y sound of 
Sodmoy, g&tévta ct’ Hdn Seondtyy beav cdeEa yonder doors; and there, thou mayst see our lord 


coming forth 


The great doors rolled back with the noise of creaking bronze. That the doors were spacious 
and the entrance wide goes without saying; all Greek temples were built on that plan, for 
through the open doors in the translucent air of Hellas came all the light needed for even 
a vast interior. The doorway of the temple of Zeus at Olympia was nearly five metres wide 
by ten metres high; that of the Parthenon in Athens, nearly as spacious. The temple at 
Delphi must have had doors of about the same proportions. Accordingly, when Euripides 
speaks of the ‘‘narrow exit” of the sanctuary (Andr. 1140-1143) 


of 3d’ b6mws meAdetd&dec but they, like doves that 
tépax’ tSodoat meds guyihy évwttoay. have caught sight of a hawk, turned their backs 
in flight. 
TohAol 8 Exemtoy wryddes Ex te TORULATWY And in the mélée many fell by wounds 
adtot 0 bo’ abt@y otevondeoug xat’ g&d80uc and many crushed by their own comrades in the 
narrow exit 


he is speaking of a door not in and of itself narrow, but too narrow to accommodate the 
panic rout of the mob composing the Delphian ambush. 

Here the doors afford an “exit”? from within; from the other point of view they would, 
of course, be the “entrance,” as in the prolog to the Ion (84): 


nat 08> medcg adtatc eloddots dSduwv gudy | and place him at the very entrance to my halls 


The great doors themselves are called sometimes xAax ‘“‘gates,”’ and sometimes ruAwyata 
“gateways” (Eur. Ion 1613): 


Te0cevveTW TUAAS | I bid his gates farewell 


The great bronze doors must have been splendid in their own beauty, and upon them was 
reflected in addition the plastic splendor of the “twin brows,” the sculptured pediments 
(Eur. Ion 1611): 


aide elwmot mbAae | and these fair-faced gates 


The bronze gates, with their sunken panels, perhaps engraved, would, even on the high 
places of Parnassus and within the sacred enclosure of Delphi, gather dust and dirt, as do 
Ghiberti’s ‘“‘Gates of Paradise’ in Florence; and it was a part of young Ion’s office to keep 
them bright and clean (Eur. Ion 79-80): 


Os TPd vaoU Aaured OF muAduata to make the gates before the temple bright 
Saovns xAKSotor with boughs of bay 


The doors were provided with great handles, in the form of rings,’ like knockers; by 
these rings the doors might be pulled open from the outside; and to them Creusa clings 
as she bids farewell to the temple of the father of her child (Eur. Ion 1612-1613): 


vov 5&8 xat ddrtowy yéoas and now with joy to the handles 
Hdéu6 Exxonvarecba xal meocevverw TbAatS we cling and I bid his gates farewell 
1 As described in Virg., Aen. I 449: foribus cardo stridebat aénis 


2 Cf. Ar. Amph., Frag. 39 K.: ééxteev, which Harpocration explains as roy ti¢ Obpas xefxov; and Bekker 
aptly cites Xen. Hel. VI 4, 36: éxtomdcaca thy Oboayv elyeto tod S6nt—0Vu. 
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These rings, which served also as knockers, are the handles of the doors of a great temple. 
Private doors also had their ‘‘knobs,’”’ which may also have served as knockers (Pl. As. 426): 


iussin in splendorem dari bullas has foribus nostris 


But the usual method! of knocking at a door in ancient times was with the foot; and fre- 
quently such “knocking” was very violent (Ar. Ran. 38-39): 


tis thy Oboay éxadtakev; > nevtauorndc who banged at the door? How like a Centaur 
evn Aad’ Satis he jumped at it, whoever it was 


It seemed to Heracles that the “knocking” came from at least a pair of horse’s heels rather 
than from a human hand. With similar violence the Merchant’s servant in Plautus’s Asin- 
aria (384-391) assails the doors of Demaenetus: 


LI. quisnostrassicfrangitfores? .... 
. nolo ego fores conservas 
meas a te verberarier ........ 
ME. pol hau periclum est cardines ecfringantur 


LI. .. . . extemplo ianitorem 
clamat, procul si quem videt ire ad se calcitronem 


b. Interior 
Crossing the threshold we stand upon the floor of the cella, the real abode of the god 
(Eur. Ion 576): 
éxArt@y O20 Samed’ | leave the god’s floors 


The plural is used either of the various chambers or recesses of the cella or of the various 
component parts of the pavement. And it was a part of young Ion’s duty to keep the floors 
also spotless (Eur. Ion 120-122): 


teody pdbay the holy sprays 
& catew Saredoy Ocod with which I daily sweep God’s floor 
mavawgeros ay’ aAtov at the hour when the sun’s swift 
aTtépuyt 00g pinions come, rendering my 
Aateedwy to x08’ Huce service day by day 


In the back part of the cella stood the temple statue of Apollo. Even in the days of 
Euripides the cultus statue in the Delphian temple was the time-honored 6avov—the wooden 
image, ages old, or a stone image made in the likeness of one of wood to replace the wooden 
one when it decayed. Stone copies of this, as we have seen,? may have stood by the great 
altar before the temple. 

To the Eéaya, of which the poets have much to say, we shall return in the volume on 
Sculpture for a full discussion of these early images and the allusions of the dramatic poets 
to them. At this point there is, however, one passage that calls for attention (Ae. Cho. 
1059-1060) : 


Aoétou 88 meocbtyay and touching Loxias, he will 
ee bOcody ce thHvde THUATWY xTICEL make thee free from these woes 


Such is the reading of the manuscripts, and it is retained by many editors. If the reading 
is correct—and that is possible, harsh as the construction may be—the Chorus says in 
effect: ‘Go, throw thy arms about the statue of Loxias, and he will make thee free.”” But 
Loxias is not a cultus name.? Loxias is the god of oracles; this is the only name of the god 


1 There were various methods of knocking for admittance. Aristophanes makes even the god Dionysus 
ask how ‘‘the natives” in Hades do their knocking (Ran. 460-461), and Xanthias answers that his master 
shouldsnet pastels to do it with a vim worthy of Heracles at least (462-463). 

2 See p. 63. 

3 In one passage Loxias has at first sight some apparent claim to being a cultus name (Ae. Eum. 60-61): 

tHvde Seoxbtyn Sbuwy 
att® perécbw Aokig weyacbevet 
But even here he is strictly the god of prophecy, the indweller of the oracular temple. 
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that is never attached as by-name to any other name of the god of light; Phoebus Apollo, 
Delian Apollo, all sorts of Apollos, but never Loxias Apollo. As the oracular god, Loxias 
apparently never had a statue; at least none has come down to us, nor any record of his ever 
having had one; Loxias is unknown in art, except upon one vase, on which he is engaged in 
the contest with Heracles for the possession of the Delphic tripod.1_ Here, too, he is the god 
of prophecy. If he never had a statue, then Orestes could not have touched it. Accordingly, 
it is better to adopt, with most editors, the reading of Auratus Aoéta¢ for Aoftov. The 
syntax is better; the sense is vastly better: ‘The touch of Loxias will set thee free.” 
Aristophanes contributes one detail to our conception of the appearance of this statue 
of Apollo at Delphi: the god is represented with his bow and quiver (Ar. Eq. 1270-1271): 


nat yae obtoc, & oth’? "ArodAdoy, del metvy, for this fellow, beloved Apollo, is always hungry 


Oarepoic Saxevots and with copious tears 
Gas amtémevos papétoas IIubdve Ste wh nants touches thy quiver at goodly Pytho, that he may 
Téveobat not be so miserably poor 


The god of the oracular temple is the archer-god, the god of light, to whom the bow and 
arrows and quiver are an essential attribute.? Did this famous cultus image have also 
somewhere in its composition a hawk, the darting attendant of the far-darter? As the Zeus 
at Olympia had his eagle perched upon his sceptre; as the Hera of the Argive Heraeum had 
her peacock by her side; as the Athena of the Parthenon had her owl upon her helmet; did 
the Apollo at Delphi also have his peculiar bird, the hawk, perched upon some part of the 
figure? Compare Ar. Av. 514-516: 


6 Zee yao 6 viv Bacthetwy for Zeus, who is now king, 
detoy covey Eotyxev Eywy ent tH xeadte, stands with the eagle bird upon his head, for he 
BactAreds dy: is king; 
4 8’ ad Ouyatno yAady’, 6 8’ "AxédAdwy Goree | his daughter has an owl, and Apollo, his attend- 
Obepanwy téoaxa ant, a hawk 


Leaving the statue of the god, then, let us consider first the altar or altars of the god. 
The great altar for burnt sacrifice is the one that we have already seen before the temple. 
But here inside the temple also, directly before the 0c, the cultus image, is an altar with 
fire upon it (Eur. Andr. 1111-1113) (the Messenger, recounting to Peleus the death of 
Neoptolemus at Delphi): 


Zoyetat 8’ dvaxtéowy he passed within the enclosure of the lordly 
xenttdsog évtdc, wo Z&POS YeHotHoElwy halls to make his prayer to Phoebus, before the 
oracles were given, 
eVEarto Dotbw, tuyxdvet 8’ év gurdoots and was in the act of sacrificing at the altar of 


burnt offering 


This blazing altar, we are generally told, is not for offerings of blood but of incense. Incense 
was burned in Grecian temples universally. The temple at Delphi has “incense-receiving”’ 
as a standing epitheton ornans; Euripides uses it in at least four passages referring directly 
to this temple (Ion 89-90): 


onveyvns advidpou xatvdc eig dpdpouc and the smoke of frankincense brought from the 
desert 


land flies up to Phoebus’s roof 


and (Andr. 1156-1157) (again the Messenger, telling Peleus of the death of Neoptolemus 
at Delphi): 


vexody dé dy vey xeluevov Bwu0d réAac 
éEgbahov éxtdg Buoddxwy avaxtéewy 


Dotbou wétetat 


and him, then, lying dead beside the altar 
they cast forth from the incense-receiving shrine 


A similar phrase occurs again (Eur. Ion 510-511): 


modomohot yuvatxes, at tHvd’ dugl xenrldac ye ladies-in-waiting, who at the steps of these 
d6uwy incense- 

Ovoddxwy geovenw’ Exouca: seondtyy receiving halls keep watch, awaiting your lord’s 
guAdocete coming 


1 Roscher, Myth. Lex. II?, Sp. 2145. 
2 So essential an attribute of Apollo’s is the quiver, that edpaeétens came to be used as an epitheton ornans 
of the god (Soph. Tr. 208-209): tdv edoapétpay "AxddArAw 
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and again (Ion 1549-1550): 


tle otxwy Quvoddxwy dneetedis who of the gods is it that above the incense- 
receiving fane 
dvendtoy tedownoy éxgatver Oedyv; shows a face that fronts the sun? 


But when Neoptolemus stands before the temple image in act of sacrificing at the blazing 
altar in Andromache 1113, it is not incense that he is about to offer there. It was not only 
at the great altar in front of the temple, against the Sacred Way, that burnt offerings of 
beasts were made. The altar in the cella also received gifts of victims slain. Euripides 
makes that clear in the Andromache (1111-1157) [the Messenger has told how Neoptolemus 
passed within the temple, was set upon by the Delphians there, snatched down votive 
weapons from the pillars, and leapt upon the altar for a position of advantage, and fought 
from there (1. 1123)]: 


Zot éxt Bwwod | he took his stand upon the altar 
and then later: 


Bwwod xevdoasg SeEtunroy goxdoay he abandoned the altar’s hearth that sheep re- 


celves 
. and moved upon them 


nto pet ay: Boecue 
The epithet S<&tunAov applied to the altar inside the temple can mean only one thing: this 
altar, too, was an altar of burnt sacrifice of flesh and blood of sheep and goats. 


So, too, the temple of Thetis in Phthia receives sacrifice of sheep (Andr. 129-130) 
(Chorus to Andromache): 


Aetre SeElunroy leave the halls that sheep receive 
Sdumov tag Tovtlas bcod of the goddess of the sea 


while in the Phoenissae (632), when Polynices bids farewell to the 
SeElunr’ aydrApata | images of gods that sheep receive 


he is addressing the statues before the temple represented in the proscenium; and he singles 
out one, Apollo Agyieus, for a special farewell. 

To these stage figures, which of course had their counterpart in the relations of actual 
life, we must later return in our volume on Sculpture. 

We observe that sometimes Euripides calls this altar Gwud¢ “altar” (Ion 1403) and 
sometimes ésy¢e« “hearth” (Andr. 1138). Sophocles uses the two words as if they meant 
something quite different (Ant. 1016-1017): 


Buyol yao huty goydoar te mavtedetc for we see our altars and hearths, one and all, 
TAneEts Un’ olwv@y te xal xuvOv Booas tainted with the food of dogs and birds of prey 


Both the ‘‘altars” and the “hearths” are holy things. Just what the difference in meaning 
may be is not clear;! but the “hearth” is something more intimate, belonging to the home 
of the divinity. ésy¢éea may, therefore, be used as a close synonym for gwyud¢; and so we 
find it in Euripides’s Phoenissae (284): 


pavteta ceuvad Aofttou t’ én’ éoydoaug | to Loxias’s revered oracles and hearths 
(Eur. [ldetc6., Frag. 628 N.): 
unroopayet te Satudvuy én’ eoxdoats | and slaughters sheep at hearths of gods 


The plural ‘‘hearths”’ includes the many altars within the sacred enclosure of Delphi. But 
somewhere at Delphi was Apollo’s famous hearth with its undying fire. Such a hearth 
would be holy as an altar and might be used as an altar of sacrifice. Sometimes, too, the 

1 The distinction made by Steph. Byz. (p. 198, 8) will not always hold in the drama. He says: Bwy.ot— 


xa Buds d tém0g thy BUctdy, 6 meds Thy Esxkeav Bidgopog 6 wey yap olxodountés, H 8& oxaxtH. Sophocles 
couples the two words once more (Aty., Frag. 35 N.): 


xal Buouratoy éoxkpag AaBoyv 
The mere word écykoa of Soph. Xetc., Frag. 662 N., though we are assured that it means “altar” affords 
no further help. 
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poets speak of Apollo’s sanctuary as éotla, “‘hearth.”’ There is no distinction between the 
synonymous éoyéea and éotte that I can discover further than that the former is always a 
poetic word, the latter, a homely name used in prose and poetry alike. Let us examine the 
passages in the dramatic poets in which the two words occur and see if they furnish light. 
In the passage already quoted from the Ion, écyéea “hearth” is undoubtedly the same 
thing as Gwuds and is the altar in the cella of the temple. In the same tragedy we read in 
the invocation to Athena (ll. 457-464): 


© tétvia Nixa oh victory-queen, 

wore [1 bbtov ofxoy come to the Pythian dwelling, 
pei ip es Darauoy tee A juego Olympus’s golden 
TTALEVA T ay uid alls to the streets 

Sie ba ae ve where Phoebus’s hearth 

weccdugoahos sorta at earth’s mid-navel, 

TaEd yooevowévyy tolrode by the tripod where choruses move, 
wavtev ata xoatvet fulfilling its oracles 


Here the éctta, “hearth,” is ‘by the tripod,” which was certainly in the adytum, the holy 
of holies of the temple; and it has for its modifier wecoduqadoc, and the omphalus was cer- 
tainly in the cella. We may fairly infer, then, that the éoti« here is identical with the 
éoydéoa and the @wudcs of the later passages in the Ion. 

In Sophocles’s Oedipus Tyrannus (964-965) éctta seems to have an even more mystic 
association and to belong in the very holy of holies itself: 


tt dit’ a&y, ®& ybvat, oxoTottd tts why then, pray, my queen, should anyone have 
regard 
chy Tvééyavetty sottay for Pytho’s oracular hearth? 


Here éotta is clearly used of the source of the oracle, which was from within the holy of 
holies, beyond the cella proper, where none might enter. 
It is used in exactly the same way also in Sophocles’s Oedipus Coloneus (413): 


dvSe@yv Bewedy Acdrgunts ag’ Eatlac | from men on sacred mission to the Delphic hearth 


These men had been sent to Delphi to get an oracle and they had brought the god’s message 
“from the Delphic hearth,” the holy of holies where the oracles were uttered. 

Aeschylus is still more exact, in one passage, locating the hearth unequivocally in the 
innermost shrine (Eum. 166-170): 


Taoeott yao 6ugardy weocdoaxcty aiudtwy one may behold earth’s navel that hath taken 
Brocuvedy *dedwevoy &yos eyety upon it a fell pollution of blood. 
égeottw 58 *uayers Oy urdouace And, though a seer, thou hast fouled thy 
innermost 
WUXOY EX EAVAS shrine with guilt that stains thy hearth 


Orestes has taken refuge at the omphalus; he has penetrated into the innermost shrine 
where the omphalus stood; the pollution of his presence has stained the hearth that symbol- 
ized the true indwelling of the god. In the same tragedy he sat a suppliant at ‘‘the hearth 
of Apollo’s halls” (Ae. Eum. 577-578): 


inétyns 66’ ayvqjo, xat Sduwy épéottos 


this man is my suppliant and (sat) 
éu.oy 


at the hearth of my halls 


A suppliant at the hearth of the halls could have been nowhere save in the heart of the 
home—the innermost sanctuary of the temple. And into the innermost sanctuary the 
Furies had followed him, for Apollo orders them to get out of the adytum, the place of the 
oracle itself (Ae. Eum. 179-180): 


€Ew, xeAclw, TOvSe SWUgTWY TAYOS 


out, I bid you; leave with all speed these 
Ywesit’, amarkAdocecbe wavttxOy wuxXdy 


halls; depart from the shrine oracular 


He emphasizes the situation again (Il. 194-195): 


0d YenotHoetots | and not to rub off their foul 
éy totade frAnctotct toldecbat waco pollution in these places of oracle hard by 
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In other passages the meaning of écttz is not so clearly defined (Hur. Andr. 1066-1068) : 


00% booy tayo will not some one with all speed 
ywonoerat tic Llubtxty reds éortay depart to the Pythian hearth 
wat tavOGE’ Gyta TOI exet ACE Gthots and tell our friends there of the situation here 


Here the ‘Pythian hearth” is nothing more or less than Delphi, and Peleus selects for the 
place of his messenger’s meeting with the friends there “the hearth,” perhaps the hearth 
of the Prytaneum, where strangers of note found public entertainment. 

Aeschylus (Eum. 282-283) seems to be again a little more definitely topographical in 
his allusion: 


motalytoy yao by mets éotig Geod for when it [the stain of mother’s blood] was 
fresh, 
Potbov xabaoucic HAdhn yorcoxrtévars it was washed away at God’s hearth by Phoe- 


bus’s cleansing with the blood of swine! 


Purification from bloodguiltiness by a mere human agency could be performed at the 
purifier’s hearth. So here this may be Apollo’s hearth in the Prytaneum, or it may be his 
altar in the temple. The preceding passages make the latter interpretation more probable. 
The probabilities in favor of the altar in the temple are made almost certainty by the vase- 
painters.2 The oxybaphon from Armento in Apulia,’ now in the Louvre, may almost be 
taken as an illustration made for the scene to which Orestes alludes: Orestes sits upon the 
upper step of the basis that supports the filleted omphalus; he holds his naked sword in 
his lifted right hand and with his left braces himself against a possible attack from the 
Furies, while he looks uneasily in the direction of his enemies. Apollo, wrapped in splendid 
robes and holding a laurel branch in his left hand,’ stands behind Orestes upon the upper 
step of the omphalus base and swings over the matricide’s head a little pig. That is the 
“cleansing with the blood of swine,’ to which Orestes has referred. The vase-painter, 
however, did not rest content with that, but for additional dramatic interest he introduced 
also a suggestion from the first scene of the Eumenides: before Orestes are the Furies inside 
the temple; they have slept while Apollo has been performing the rites of purification. 
Enter the ghost of Clytaemnestra rousing them from their sleep to renewed action and 
pointing toward the son that has shed his mother’s blood. Two Furies still snore (Ae. Eum. 
53; 117-129); one is awakening, stretching her arms and opening her eyes, suggesting the 
pursuit and persecution that are presently to begin anew. Behind Apollo stands, like him 
in untroubled divinity, his huntress sister Artemis. 

The vase-painter has included in his illustration of the Eumenides many of the poet’s 
details: the ‘‘snoring” Furies (Ae. Eum. 53; 117-129); the “man abhorred of god”’ (1. 40), 
inside the temple (1. 35), sword in hand (ll. 42-43); the “omphalus” (1. 40); the “approach 
to the inner sanctuary” (1.39) from which the Pythia has suddenly come forth; the “ghost 
of Clytaemnestra” (ll. 94-139); the “pig with blood of cleansing” (J. 283); ‘Phoebus 
performing the cleansing rites’ (ll. 282-283). (For the location of the omphalus see 
pp. 71 ff.) 

The point that I wish to make is this: the picture is an illustration of the Aeschylean 
scene (or scenes); the picture represents the interior of the Delphic temple, for the omphalus 
was certainly not in the Prytaneum; the vase-painter was working while Aeschylus yet 
lived and knew not only the poet but also the ‘‘hearth”’; the scene of the cleansing is, there- 
fore, inside the temple; the éoziz, the hearth, therefore, was in the cella of Apollo’s temple. 

1 Cf. Ae. Frag. Inc. 327 N.: xolv Gy otahaypois aluatos yorpontbveu 

abtés ce ypkvyn Leis nxatacthias yepoty. 
Cf. also Ae. Eum. 450. 


2 For the material see Overbeck, Heroengal. Taf. 29, and pp. 700-720; Roscher, Myth. Lez., ¢. v. Orestes, 
IIE: Sp. 983-984. 


; fi le Baum. Denkm., s.v. Orestes II, p. 1117, Fig. 1314; Roscher, 1. c.; Overbeck, l. c.; Mon. 
nst. 48. 


4 Ar. (Plut. 212-213) gives just this picture of Apollo, the giver of prophecy: 
ty tt &yabty 22218’ 26 by eizé wor I have right high hopes, in view of what Phoebus 
t Dobos abtéc [lvbixhy celoas tovny hirnself told me, waving the Pythian laurel 
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In the Choephori, on the other hand, we have a passage in which, apart from the later 
scene just cited from the Eumenides, éotia might be, and often is, interpreted as the holy 
hearth of the Prytaneum (Ae. Cho. 1035-1039): 


Eby tHde OaAAG xal oréger meoctEouce with this filleted [olive] branch will I go to the 
wecduoardy 6’ YSouua, Aokttou rédoyv, foundation at earth’s navel, the place of Loxias, 
Tubs te Péyyos apOttoy xexAnuévoy, and to the blazing fire called undying, 

geUywy 76d’ alua xotvdy’ 008’ &9’ éotiay to escape this stain of kindred blood; for 

&rAny teanéabat Aoktas éotero Loxias bade me turn to no other hearth 


It is to the Prytaneum that we should naturally look first for the ‘‘undying” fire. Frazer! 
seems to argue for the Prytaneum as ‘‘the Common Hearth, where distinguished strangers 
and benefactors of the city were entertained, and a perpetual fire, tended by widows and 
fed only with pine-wood, burned upon it.’’ Such a hearth there was at Delphi, with its 
fire that was never allowed to die out—just as in the Prytaneum at Athens? and at Olympia.® 
And if it ever did chance to go out, it had to be lighted from the rays of the sun by means 
of burning-glasses! ‘‘There may very well have been two perpetual fires at Delphi,” Mr. 
Frazer concedes, ‘‘one in the Prytaneum and one in the temple, just as at Athens there 
was one in the Prytaneum and another—the ever burning lamp—in the Erechtheum.” 
But Plutarch‘ tells us that when the temple was burned by the Medians in the Mithridatic 
War, this undying fire was extinguished. Plutarch obviously is speaking of the undying 
fire on the hearth in the temple. Pausanias no less clearly places the éocfa in the cella of 
the temple. And so Aeschylus, associating the “hearth” (éetta) with the “foundation 
at earth’s navel” (wecduqadov t8euya), is in all probability thinking of the hearth in the 
temple; for the omphalus, let us bear in mind, was certainly in the cella of the temple; still 
pecduoadoy tSouna may, of course, mean nothing more definite than the temenos of Delphi 
generally. 

To resume, then, éotte (““hearth’’) may be used in any one of three ways: 1) The hearth 
of Apollo’s temple, an altar with undying fire;’ 2) the ‘“common hearth” of Delphi, in the 
Prytaneum, with its undying fire; 3) Delphi, the sacred enclosure generally. 

ésxéea, as we have seen, may also be used 1) for the hearth of Apollo’s temple, an altar 
at which burnt sacrifice might be made (Eur. Andr. 1138, quoted above); 2) Delphi, the sa- 
cred enclosure generally. Compare Euripides’s Suppliants 1197-1204 (Athena, dea ex ma- 
china, to Theseus): 


Zotty totmous cot yaAxbmous elow Sduwy, thou hast within thy halls a tripod with feet of 
bronze; 

by 7TAtou mor’ éEavactncas Babow when Heracles had overturned Troy’s foundation 

onoudihy én’ GAAny ‘“Heaxriig beummevocs and was hastening on to another task, he com- 

otjoal o” goteto Ilubtxdy reds éoxceay. missioned thee to set this up at the Pythian 
hearth. 

éy tHde Aatwods TeEts TELMY UNAWY TELOY Over it cut three throats of three sheep and 

Eyyeavoy bexous telrodos év xotAw xutet, grave upon the tripod’s belly the oaths 

ndmetta oWCety Oe@ 366 @ Acdrgdy wérct, and then give it to the god whose care is Delphi 
to guard, 

uynuete 0’ Sexwyv uaetienud 0? ‘HAAS to be to Hellas a memorial and witness of oaths 


That is, most obviously, Theseus is to set up within the sacred enclosure at Delphi as an 
offering a tripod of bronze—suggesting very naturally Gelon’s three bronze tripods, whose 
bases still stand by the northeast corner of the temple. For it goes without saying that 
this is not the tripod of the adytum. The same general sense is conveyed also in Euripides’s 
Andromache 1239-1242 (Thetis, dea ex machina, to Peleus): 


toy wey Oavdvta tévd’ "AytAAgws ydvov as for Achilles’s son who lies here dead, 

Odwov ncopetcas Ilubtxty rods goxcoay, fare thou to the Pythian hearth and bury him— 

Achgotg bvetdoc, > anayyelrAn taQo¢ a reproach to the Delphians, that his sepulchre 
may proclaim 

pdvoy Blatov tio "Opeatelag yepdc his murder by the violence of Orestes’s hand 


1 Paus. IV, p. 441 and V, p. 351. 

2 Cf. Arist. Pol. 13822 b 28; C.I.A. II, Nos. 467, 470, 471, 605. 

3 Cf. Paus. V 15, 9. 

4Plut. de EI apud Delphos; id. Numa 9. 

5 gotta is often used of the altar of burnt sacrifice; e. g. Ae. Sep. 275; 

unAotaty aludosoytas &otlas Oewy | staining with blood of sheep the hearths of gods 


Sy 
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MARBLE OMPHALUS 
In the Museum at Delphi 
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Here, too, éoxé9a is not literally Apollo’s hearth. Neoptolemus’s body had long since been 
cast forth from the temple and the altar which his blood had defiled (Il. 1156-1157): 


vexody dé on viv xelwevoy Buwuod tera and him, then, lying dead beside the altar, 
&Egbadov extd>g Ouoddxwy avaxtd6owy they cast forth from the lordly halls with incense 
filled 


The hearth here, therefore, as in the last citation, must be used of Delphi generally and 
does not refer to any hearth or altar, as such. So far as I have been able to find, écyéoa 
is never used in extant dramatic literature of the hearth with the never-dying fire in the 
Prytaneum. 

Conspicuous in the cella of the Delphian temple was the omphalus, the “navel”’ of the 
earth, marking the earth’s central point. The story, as told by Strabo!, runs that the 
question arose as to where the centre of the earth’s surface was, and that Zeus, to solve 
the problem, sent out two eagles simultaneously to fly at the same speed, one from the 
western and one from the eastern limit of the world. The two eagles came together at 
Delphi, and that was the centre of the world—vyi¢ éu.eahd¢ ‘‘earth’s navel” (Ae. Eum. 166); 
Ta wecbuoarka yao uavteta ‘the oracles spoken at earth’s central shrine” (Soph. O. T. 480-. 
4817). We have almost the same turn of expression in Euripides (Ion 461-464): 


Porbhros EvOa yao where Phoebus’s hearth at 

wecdugaros éotla earth’s central shrine by 

Tak Yooevougvy telmode the tripod where choruses move 
Wwavteduata xeatver fulfils its oracles 

and a similar use of éuqoaAo¢ we find again in Aeschylus’s Septem (745-747) : 
’AréddAwyos... though Apollo thrice spake the word at his 


...tets elmdvtog év uecougpadAots [lubexotc 
LeEnoty plots 


The same idea, expressed in slightly different form, occurs in Euripides’s Ion (913-914): 


TOdSG YeUcsOUS DaxouUs xai to his golden throne and 
yatas wecanpets Spac earth’s midmost seat 


The same thought, an elaboration of Sophocles’s words, occurs in an unknown Latin tragic 
poet (Ribbeck.’, Frag. Trag. Lat., Inc. Inc. Fab. 19-20): 

O sancte Apollo, qui umbilicum certum terrarum optines, 

unde superstitiosa primum saeva evasit vox foras 
““O hallowed Apollo, who hast in thy keeping the sure navel of the earth, from whence the 
voice of prophecy, unkind at first, came forth.’”’ The Latin poet speaks with Greek senti- 
ments and repeats the idea of the navel as associated with the prophetic shrine of Apollo. 

And there in Delphi, to mark the spot where the two eagles came together, was set up 

the egg-shaped stone with the two eagles in gold beside it. The precise location of the 
omphalus is not given by the poets, but they leave no doubt that it was inside the temple. 
The chorus in Euripides’s Ion, standing in front of the temple at Delphi, ask if they may 
go inside. Ion says ‘‘No’’; but prompted by a natural curiosity to know about what was 
inside of the temple, they ask again (223-224): 


Pythian oracles at earth’s central 
shrine 


&o’ dytws wécov dupardy does Phoebus’s house really contain 

yas Potbou xnatéyet Sdu0¢; the navel, the centre of the earth? 

and Ion replies (225): 

otéupact y’ évdutéy, dugi se yooydves | yea; twined with fillets, and the gorgons at its 
side 


There can be no doubt as to Euripides’s words: the omphalus was inside the temple. In 
the Medea (667-668) éu9a@A6¢ is used almost synonymously with yenotjetov, the oracle 
itself : 


Al. Polbou naratdy éxrAtray yenotHetoy. AE. Leaving Phoebus’s ancient oracle. 
MH. ct! 8’ dugadrdy vic Ocomtmdoy gatas; ME. On what mission sent to earth’s prophetic 
navel? 


1 Strabo, IX p. 419. 
2 Cf. Pind. Pyth. IV 73-74: uévrevua... 
Tap’ wécov dbucaddy eddévdpor0 dy biy watéoos 
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The chamber of the temple that served for the real indwelling of the god was of course the 
holy of holies, and there was Apollo’s ‘‘mid-navel seat”’ from which he pronounced his oracles 
(Eur. Or. 591-592): 


"AréAwY 86 Wecougedous BSeac Apollo dwelling in his mid-navel seat 
yatwy Boedtotcr otéua véust capéotatoy opens to mortals lips in clearest revelation 


And again, in a passage in which Phoebus himself is represented as uttering the oracles 
with his own lips, the omphalus, rather than the oracular tripod, is the seat from which 
the god reveals the things that are and the things that are to be (Eur. Ion 5-7): 


Huw 88 Acrody thyde yay, ty’ déupardy and I am come to this land of Delphi, where, 
sitting 

uégcoy xabilwyv Potbos buywdet Beototcs at the mid-navel, Phoebus chants to mortals, for- 

TAHT” Oyta nal weAAovTa OcontCwy cet ever revealing unto them the things that are and 
are to be 


When Phoebus himself utters oracles, he certainly must have his place in the holy of holies, 
and that is here represented by the ‘‘mid-navel.” 

While such passages are not decisive, in themselves, they still do lend support to the 
more definite testimony already cited and to the evidence contained also in the following 
verses that the navel was inside the temple (Eur. Ion 460-464): 


TTAWLEVA TOOS AYU, winging thy way to the streets, where 
Porbhros 2vOa yes Phoebus’s hearth by the earth’s 
ueccdugaros sotia mid-navel, beside the tripod 

TAA Yooevouevy totrode where the choruses move, ful- 
UavTeULaTta xoatver fils the oracles 


The omphalus is by the inner hearth; it is beside the tripod of the oracular shrine; it is 
““dressed,”’ covered with fillets; and on either side of it is a “fierce” or “‘grim” creature of 
some sort. Euripides’s yooyéveg are not the three Gorgons, Euryale, Theino, and Medusa. 
They may be any sort of creature with “grim,” ‘fierce’ eyes. And the common story, as 
told by the ancients, from Pindar (Pyth. IV 4-6): 


where once the priestess that hath her seat beside 
the golden eagles of Zeus gave them an oracle 
—and Apollo chanced not to be away— 


éyOa mote youogwy Ards atetiv md&pedpoc 
otx drodduou “AxéAAwvosg tuxdytos tépera 
Xe cey 


to the scholiasts (on Eur. Or. 331, for example): 


and there were set up golden eagles, they say, 
in memory of the eagles of the story 


dvanetobat te YoucoUG detols Qact 
tay pubevoudvwy detOY UTOUYHULAaTE 


is that they were eagles and that they were made of gold; and eagles we have beside it in 
a few representations of the omphalus in works of Greek art: for example, a coin of Cyzicus 
(reproduced in the Numismatic Chronicle, 1887, Pl. I 23); the exquisitely beautiful Apollo- 
Artemis relief in the Museum of Sparta (reproduced on the opposite page); an imperial 
bronze coin of Megara with the eagles on top of the omphalus (reproduced Imhoof-Bliimner 
and Gardner, Numism. Com. on Paus., pl. A ix; cp. Strabo, quoted p. 71). 

To Aeschylus it is quite as clear that the omphalus was inside the temple. The Pythian 
prophetess, who speaks the prolog in the Eumenides, staggers terrified from out the 
temple of Apollo and says (Eum. 39-41): 


éym wey EoTW TOG TOAVOTEDH WUYdY' I was moving toward the inner sanctuary gar- 
land-twined 

bem 3’ én’ 6uQar® udy &vdea Oeouuoey and I saw at the navel a man abhorred of God 

EdSeay Exovta ToccteéTatoy holding a seat of supplication 


There was Orestes in the cella of the temple bedecked with many garlands, like the altar 
in front of the temple,! kneeling or crouching on the steps of the basis that bore the filleted 
omphalus. And there, defiling the omphalus, he still is in lines 166-170 in the innermost 
sanctuary, by the sacred hearth: 

1Cp. Eur. Ion 422 and p. 62. 
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Relief in the Musuem of Sparta 
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TapEeott yas dugardy Toocdeaxety aluctuy one may behold earth’s navel that hath taken 
Brocupdy deduevoy d&yoc eyety. upon it a fell pollution of blood. 
égeottw dé wdvtts Oy urdouarte And, though a seer, thou hast fouled thy 
innermost 
Wuxoy éxeavas shrine with guilt that stains thy hearth 


The guilt of Orestes’s defilement of the omphalus is heightened by its well known, un- 
approachable sanctity (Soph. O. T. 897-898): 


ox Ett tov KOextoy elur yao én’ never again will I go on reverent pilgrimage 
d6ugardy oé6wy to earth’s navel inviolable 


The oft-recurring epithet wesdugadocg (“mid-navel”) is not without significance. When 
Orestes takes up his laurel branch with fillets and says he will go as a suppliant to Apollo 
to beg salvation from the avengers of his mother’s blood, he puts his determination into 
the significant words (Ae. Cho. 1035-1036): 


Eby tHde OaAAG nal oréger meoctEouat with this filleted branch will I go to the 
wecduoaroy tdouna, Aoktou médoy mid-navel shrine, the home of Loxias 


The home where Loxias dwelt was the oracular temple; the mid-navel shrine is the shrine 
that contained the omphalus. The wecdugadkos éotta of Euripides’s Ion 462 is also suggestive 
(see pp. 69-71;.72) and lends force to the location of the omphalus in the cella of the temple. 
And when the epithet is attached to yeyotheroy or uuyot the evidence seems conclusive (Ae. 
Sep. 746-747): 


éy wecougdrots Ilubtxots yonornetots. | at the Pythian oracles at earth’s central shrine 

(Eur. Or. 329-331): 

tetmosos &ro patty, &v 6 Doibos receiving from the tripod the commission that 
Phoebus 

Ehaney rane, SeEcuevos dvd Sanedoy uttered—uttered, as thou stoodest upon the 
floor, 

Wa wecduoaror Agyovtat wuyxot where, they say, is the mid-navel holy of holies 


Orestes, the chorus says, stood upon the floor of Phoebus’s temple, in hearing distance 
of the awful tripod itself from which the voice of Phoebus came, and there were the penetralia 
—the inner chambers of the cella containing the omphalus. In like manner when Euripides 
applies the epithet to ytaAa Potéou, the very use of ytad« (strictly, the “treasure vaults” 
of the temple) implies that the omphalus is in the holy place (Ph. 237-238): 


leaving Dirce for Phoebus’s 
mid-navel holy place 


Taek uecbugara ybara Dot- 
Bou Atoxay mooArrotca 


This fact receives some additional strength from a much mutilated fragment of Sophocles, 
in which, however, the restoration of yuéAwy naturally suggests itself (’O8. ’Ax., Frag. 422 N.): 


and now one could not persuade me with a word 
from either Dodona or the Pythian holy of holies 


viv 8’ ote uw’ éx Awddvog ote Tlubrxdv 
yu<ddwy > tig dy meloetev 


It was from the innermost holy place that the responses of the oracle came. 

The above interpretation of wecdygadosg gotta should, perhaps, not be pressed too far. It 
is, of course, the “central hearth” and, as such, is the most holy place. Aeschylus uses 
the phrase of the central hearth, the altar of Zeus Herceius, the god of the household en- 
closure, the penetralia of the family (Ag. 1056-1057): 


Ta usy yao éotlag wecougaAou the victims stand even now by the central 
gotynxey Hon wha weds apayas TUEdG hearth, ready for the fiery sacrifice 


But here, too, the wesduoadog éotta is the holiest spot about the palace of the king of men. 
The region about the altar was most sacred; the ‘‘hearth” is the altar—an altar of burnt 
sacrifice—and it is the mid-navel of the home. And so it was in Apollo’s home at Delphi. 
In the poets, then, the omphalus is in the cella of the temple and is not visible from out 
of doors; it is covered with a network of fillets; it is flanked by the two eagles of gold. 


1 +aha may, of course, by synecdoche, be put for the whole temple; so, for example, Eur. Ion 234. 
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These data are corroborated by many other witnesses. Strabo (IX 6, p. 419 ff.), after 
telling the story of the two eagles, goes on: 


SetxvuTtat 88 xat d6ugards tig év TO VAD and there is exhibited also in the temple a _ 
tTetatviauévos xat én’ alto certain navel, decked with fillets and upon it 
at Uo etxdveg tod wtbou the two figures of the story 


The vase-paintings inspired by Aeschylus (like the Armento oxybaphon described on 
page 69 and the magnificent composition reproduced from Baumeister, on the opposite 
page) illustrate just what has been described: a block (of marble), shaped like an egg 
with the larger end cut off square to afford it a surface on which it may stand, and covered 
with a network of woolen fillets tied in oval bunches. On some vase-paintings! the fillets 
look like ordinary ribbons thrown over it.” 

The golden eagles were still in place down to the closing years of the fifth century B. C., 
for they appear in the Attic relief in Sparta (p. 72). And an omphalus was still inside the 
temple at the time of the restoration in the fourth century; for an official account of that 
restoration defines the facade of the cella as “the fagade in front of the omphalus.”* The 
front wall of the temple is here located by the position of the omphalus within the cella. 
Another (or a portion of the same) inscription mentions “work about the omphalus.” 

But Pausanias, who follows a strictly topographical order in his description, describes 
the omphalus as he comes to it among the votive offerings outside and in front of the temple; 
all he says is (X 16, 3): 


toy 3&8 bxd Acdgdy xaAotuevoyv as for the omphalus, as it is called by 

duoardy, Alou memotnuévoy Aeuxod, the Delphians, it is made of white marble, and 

toUTO elyat gv gow YS Taons adTOl TE the Delphians themselves say that it is in the 
centre 

Aéyouaty of Acdgot, xat év Wdf teve of the whole earth, and Pindar too in an ode of 
his 

IItv3apo¢ bporoyotvré optoty éxotnce has written verses in agreement with what they 
say 


That is all; the omphalus is outside the temple, and there are no eagles mentioned. The 
eagles were of gold, as we saw. We are expressly told (by the Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. 
IV 6) that they were carried off by the Phocians in the Phocian War and melted down and 
minted into coin. They were evidently saved from the ruins of the temple that Pindar and 
the tragic poets knew—the Alemaeonid temple—when it was destroyed in 373. And the 
omphalus may have been moved out of the temple when Nero committed his infinite plun- 
dering of the shrine. At all events, a marble omphalus decorated with fillets was found by 
the French excavators in just the place where, from Pausanias’s description, we should 
have expected to find it—near the Altar of the Chians. 

But Strabo, in the passage quoted above (p. 74), states that the omphalus was inside 
the temple and that the eagles were ‘‘upon it” (éx’ «it@). We need not reject his statement 
and force upon him honorary membership in the Ananias Club as Mr. Frazer‘ does, just 
because his story is not exactly like Pausanias’s. It is still entirely possible that there was 
in Strabo’s day an omphalus inside the temple, with eagles on zt (for the engraver of the 
Megarian coin from the days of Geta must have known such an omphalus with eagles on 
it, renewed in this form at some restoration after 371), and there may have been another 
omphalus outside the temple, without any eagles, and we are not surprised to find at Delphi 
to-day two omphali discovered in the excavations, one with fillets and one without. There 
may have been a dozen, or dozens, of them at Delphi in the olden days. Both Pausanias 
and Strabo, therefore, may be telling the truth, if not the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Strabo has no occasion to mention any omphalus outside the temple, and Pausanias men- 
tions hardly anything inside the temple. Having said all that he cared to say about the 
outside, he passes over the one inside, when he reaches that point a little later on in his 
description, along with the many, many other objects that must have been there and that 
he does not deign to mention. 

1H. g., Baum. Denkm. II p. 1110, Fig. 1307. 

2 The omphalus is represented not only on coins and vase-paintings, but it occurs often also in sculptures. 


For a partial list see Miller, Hdb. d. Archaeol., § 362, 5, p. 546; Frazer, Paus. V pp. 315 ff 


p , 
3a xobotacts & mob tod dugadod; see Homolle, Comptes Rendus de l’Ac. des Inscr. XXIII (1895), p. 335. 
‘ Paus. V p. 315. 
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So we return to our poets. They and the vase-paintings inspired by them tell us really 
all that we know or can know of the Delphian omphalus—a truncated oval of white marble 
two to four feet high, covered with a net-work of fillets, flanked by two eagles of gold; and 
the marble remains corroborate all that they say. 

Poulsen quotes! the ancient heresies that according to some the omphalus marked the 
grave of the dragon, according to others the grave of Dionysus.? “In reality,’ Poulsen 
continues, “the Omphalos was a primitive stone fetish prior to Apollo, which was taken 
over by him. It was not the only stone in the cella of the temple; here was also shown 
the stone that Rhea gave to Kronos in place of the child (Zeus) she had borne, which Kronos 
disgorged later. The stone of Kronos was anointed daily, and at each festival was draped 
with unwrought wool.* This testifies that the stone was a primitive image, and it is natural 
to conceive these two remarkable stone fetishes as the couple who originally ruled Delphi 
—Poseidon and Ge—whom the new religion had to take over, explain, and work into its 
cult, just as Mohammed was compelled to recognize the old fetish of Mecca, the famous 
black stone, and make it the stone of Abraham. Even the Jews had difficulty in over- 
coming fetishism: according to Genesis, chapter xxviii, Jacob raised a stone where he had 
had his dream, poured oil over it, and called the spot Beth-el (God’s House).” 

Besides the temple statue and the altar and the omphalus, the cella contained rich votive 
offerings. Here were the famous dva6quata of Croesus and Gyges; here were the many rich 
gifts of Greeks and barbarians, who had trusted in the oracle infallible. The wealth of the 
Delphian sanctuary was proverbial. Pausanias says (I 9, 3): 


Os wee Urbuynua Angbavar Onbatots so that to the Thebans is not left 

ais Tote eUSatoviac reoeAOotans a vestige of their one-time prosperity, 

é¢ tocoltoy ws Unepbaréchar rAodtH which had grown so great that they surpassed 
tols ‘EAAhyvwy moAuyenudtous, 16 te lepdby in wealth the sanctuary at Delphi and 

to éy Achgotc nat "Opyouevtous Orchomenus, the two richest places of Hellas 


The tragic poets, too, half a millennium before Pausanias, sing of the treasures of gold, 
the wealth of the god of Pytho (Soph. O. T. 151-153): 


tig mote taS TOoAUYEbCOU what, pray, means thy coming from 
Il ubGvos dyads fas Pytho rich in gold to glorious 
Onbas; Thebes? 


And so Euripides also alludes to the immense wealth of gold accumulated from the gifts 
of worshipers at Apollo’s shrine oracular (I. T. 1274-1275): 


véhace 8’ Gti téx0g Goue ta and he [Zeus] smiled that his son had quickly 
come 

mohbyeuca bérAwy Aatpebuata oxety willing to gain the worship that brought in wealth 
of gold 


Even in the days of Homer the wealth of the temple at Delphi was proverbial. When 
Achilles tells the tale of the riches that he would not accept to be reconciled to Agamemnon, 
naming the countless treasures of Egyptian Thebes, the wealth of Priam before the sons 
of the Achaeans came, and other rich gifts outnumbering the sands and the particles of 
dust, he caps the climax with (I 403-404): 


008’ toa Adivos ob8b¢ dgntopos évtic eépryet, nor all the treasure that the stone threshhold of 
the archer, 


Phoebus Apollo, encloses at rocky Pytho 


Botbov ’AxéAdwvos, [luGot fut retenécon 


and Pindar puts into the mouth of Medea, long before the time of the Trojan war (though, 
of course, the adjective is the standing epithet of the poet’s own days) the significant phrase 
(Pyth. IV 53-55): 


cty psy ToAuyebow nor’ éy Cowart 
Doibos dvayvacer Oéutcory 
I]b6toy vaty nxarabavera 
1 Frederik Poulsen, Delphi, Transl. Richards, p. 19. 
2 Tatian, Adv. Graecos VII 28s 


2 Paus. X 24,6. In the Theogony (468 ff.) Hesiod states that the stone vomited by Kronos was set 
up at Delphi. 


and him one day Phoebus in his dwelling 
rich in gold will admonish with oracles, 
when that he is come to the Pythian temple 
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The Delphians, under authority delegated to them by the Amphictyonic Council, had 
all the responsibility for the conduct of the Pythian games and the administration of the 
temple and its oracle. They appointed also the steward who kept the treasures of the temple 
(Eur. Ion 54-55): 


Achgot og’ bevto yeucoplAaxa tod beod the Delphians made him keeper of the god’s gold 
taulay te TdvtTWY TtoTOY and steward faithful of all 


States and princes and private individuals in all periods of classical antiquity showered 
gifts upon the god of prophecy. Their cupidity also was frequently aroused to rob him— 
from the days of the Trojan heroes to the days of Sulla and Nero. Neoptolemus is said to 
have gone to Delphi and to have robbed the temple, either to get revenge on Apollo for 
the death of his father (Eur. Andr. 50-53): 


aT OY away in the land of Delphi, 
Ascdgay xat’? atav, eva Aoktg dtxny to atone to Loxias for the mad fit in 
dlSwor waviac, Hf mor’ é¢ Ilvéa® worwy which he went to Pytho once and 
ntnse Potboy catods ob xtelver Stxny demanded of Phoebus redress for having slain his 
sire 


or to provide himself with needed funds (ibid. 1092-1095) (Orestes’s alleged speech to the 
Delphians to stir them up to kill Neoptolemus): 


beate TOOTOY, O¢ Staotetyer Oeod see ye yon fellow, prowling about the shrines 

X%euced yénovta yada, Onoavoeods Bootiéy, of God teeming with gold, treasures by mortals 

co debtepoy Tapbyet’ gp’ olot xal m&e06 here bestowed? He is here a second time on the 
same errand 

debe’ HAVe Dotbou vady éxnéecat OérAwv; on which he came before, aiming to plunder 


Phoebus’s shrine. 


The ytaAa! are the inner parts, the safe-deposit vaults of the temple; the Oyncaveods Beotéy 
are treasures presented here by all the world, the coveted prey of the sacrilegious needy. 
Euripides had often heard his elders tell of the attempted raid of Xerxes on the temple 
treasures,? and he knew from having seen with his own eyes the vast wealth of gold and 
silver offerings there. He alludes to it again in the Iphigenia in Tauris (1252): 


waytetwy 0’ érébasg Cayoedowy thou didst enter upon the oracles rich in precious 
gold 


The safe-deposit vaults, however, were not sufficient to protect the treasures, and their 
safe-keeping demanded a special guard of policemen (Eur. Andr. 1098-1099) : 


Soot Oe00 yonudtwy épéctacay and they who were charged with the keeping of 
the god’s 


treasure-hoard set guards along the pillared halls 


ppouedy écratave’ éy meptatuAots Sduotc 


and in times when the treasury was thus threatened, it was the duty of these guards to be 
present, armed for its protection. 

Among votive offerings in the cella proper were also weapons. Pausanias does not 
mention anything of the sort. But in Euripides we are told (Andr. 1121-1123): 
éEgdnxer 54, nal maoactddoc 


APEUACTA tev TaccdrAwy xabaondoas 
Zot xt Bwwod 


he drew his sword and, pulling down 
weapons hanging by pegs upon the pillar, 
he took his stand upon the altar 


The “‘parastade” ought to be in the vestibule. It means an anta, and, strictly speaking, 
an anta must be outside the walls in the vestibule or portico. The word is used in that 
sense where it occurs elsewhere in Euripides. We shall find it again in the Iphigenia Taurica 
(1159) (Iphigenia to Thoas, who catches her in the act of bringing the statue from the 
shrine): 

1 Cf. Eur. Ph. 237-238 (quoted on p. 73) and Ion 245 (quoted on p. 61) where yéada is loosely used for 
Delphi generally. In the Ion (220-221) 

véuts yuddrwy bareo- is it lawful with bared feet to pass 

Biiyat AcuxG rodk Byrdv the threshold of the shrine 
yada is used figuratively for the interior of the temple, even as Parthenon, the treasury of the temple, came 


in time to be used for the whole building. 
2 Hdt. VIII 35-39. 
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&y’ adtod néda ody év napactdaty | stay thy foot right there in the pillared vestibule 


He must not enter the temple; she stops him in the vestibule. In this case it is the vestibule 
of a temple. In Euripides’s Phoenissae (415) it is the vestibule of a king’s palace: 


*ASpdatou 8’ HABoy é¢ TapacTa Sas | and I came to Adrastus’s vestibule 


In both these instances the xaeactés is an anta. But in the passage in the Andromache, 
Neoptolemus is in the temple; the whole scene of his assassination is there. As he starts 
back to defend himself against his enemies and gain a position of advantage, he leaps upon 
the altar; when he was slain, his body lay beside the altar and was cast out of the building. 
The zcapacté¢ must, therefore, be inside. We may render xapastas by “pillar.” It may 
be that Euripides is thinking of attached pillars like those of the Heraeum at Olympia or 
like those of the temple of Apollo at Bassae. It is entirely possible that the Alemaeonid 
temple had such attached pillars in the cella. If so, taeacté¢ would be just the word for 
such a pillar. I am inclined to think that Euripides chooses his word advisedly and that 
the interior colonnade of the Delphic temple had attached columns. At all events, his 
vision is of a pillar with defensive armor—helmet and shield—hanging against it, within 
a man’s reach. Here again we have a striking corroboration of Euripides’s decoration of 
the temple at Delphi in a vase-painting made under the influence of Aeschylus. At the top 
of the painting described on page 69, above and between the pig and the sleeping 
Erinyes, hangs a votive shield within Apollo’s temple. Euripides was describing what his 
audience knew and what the vase-painter felt to be a natural element in his composition. 

But even better corroboration of Euripides’s picture with the votive weapons in the 
sanctuary proper we have in Herodotus VIII 37: 


éxet 88 dyxod te Hoav of Bdebaoor and when the barbarians advanced and were near 

éxtdytes xat atawpcoy tO teody, éy by, in sight of the sanctuary, at that 

TOUT 6 TEOOHTHS, TH ovvoue Hy moment the prophet, whose name was 

"Axneatos, 60% Ted TOU vyOd bxAa Aceratus, saw placed ready in front of the temple 
weapons 

meoxctucva ZowHey gx tod weydeou that had been brought out from inside 

éEcyvnvetyuéva tod, thy oUx Satoy the cella—consecrated weapons which it was not 
lawful 

hy antecbat dvbewrwy oldevt for any man to touch 


The weapons were dedications to the god; some were of gold, like the shield of Croesus 
consecrated to Athena of the Outer Precincts at Delphi;! some may have been the conse- 
crated spoils of enemies. At any rate Herodotus was familiar with the weapons in the holy 
place and Euripides also was familiar with them and he knew as well as Herodotus that it 
was not lawful for any man to touch them. But his whole scene in the Andromache is a 
scene of sacrilege and desecration. For us, the essential thing at present is the fact that in 
both Euripides and Herodotus the weapons belong inside the cella proper. 

From the front hall of the cella a door led into the adytum. Of the holy of holies of the 
Delphian temple we know very little, whether from poets or prose-writers or excavations 
or all together. As Pausanias says (X 24, 5): 


és 88 to0 vaod td gowtatw and into the innermost part of the temple 
maplact te é¢ aid GAtyor few enter in; and there is set up 
nal yoeucoty “ArédAAwyos Etepoyv there another statue of Apollo, of gold 


RY AAA dvanertat 


In other words, even in the late days of Delphic influence few people saw the inside of the 
holy place, and the temple authorities did not make any exception of the compiler of the 
popular guidebook. The poets of the earlier day had no better access to it than had Pausanias. 
They knew only what Plutarch (de Pythiae Oraculis) knew—that in, or under, the holy 
place was the source of prophecy and that the prophetess had her seat there upon a tripod 
most holy and acted as the mouthpiece of the god (Eur. Ion 91-93): 


Odacer 8é yuri) teltoda Cabeoy upon a tripod most holy a Delphian 
Achgts detdouc’ “EAAnot Bods, maiden hath her seat, chanting to the Hel- 
&> dv “AxddAdwy xeradqon lenes voices that Apollo uttereth 


1 Hdt. I 92; ep. pp. 84-85. 
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There Earth herself had once presided, and after her her daughter Themis took her seat 
at the famous oracle; then Phoebe; then Apollo;! his priestess usually spoke for him. 

The keeping of the tripod is in her care; it is her natural place; when she leaves it, her 
doing so seems to call for explanation (Eur. Ion 1320-1323): 


tetrosa yae xYenotHetoyv for I have left the tripod oracular and 
Atrotoa Ooryxod tovd’ omepbdArkw xbda above this cornice I set my foot, 
Polbov neogitts, telnodos deyatov vouoy the prophetess of Phoebus, who observe the 
tripod’s ancient 
cwCouca, nacdy Acrotdwy éEatoetos use—I, the elect of all the maids of Delphi 


The tripod here receives its epithet as “‘the oracular’’; its function is ancient; the Pythia, a 
chosen maid of Delphi, is in charge. 

Inquirers of the oracle had some sort of immediate access to the oracular seat, though 
they might not enter the adytum itself. So much is clear from such passages as Euripides’s 
Ion 512-513: 


éxAéhotn’ Hon toy fepdy tefrodsa xat has Xuthus by this time left the holy tripod and 
Xenoty toy the oracle, 
Hotboc, } ptuver xat’ ofxoyv lotopdy anardlay; or bides he in the building inquiring of his 
childlessness? 


The chorus assumes that Xuthus was in the presence of the tripod and the priestess; he is 
certainly within the temple; he is certainly inquiring of the oracle; and when he comes out, 
he is “‘leaving the tripod and the oracle.” 

So immediate, moreover, might that access to the holy of holies be, that Euripides makes 
Xuthus say, as he comes forth from the temple a few moments later (Eur. Ion 662): 


&Sbtwyv Erdvee por | as I came forth from the holy of holies 


It is noteworthy that he uses the plural d3icwy, not é5ucou, as if there were various parts of 
the holy of holies; into the very presence of the god he had not gone. The language is prob- 
ably accurate, as it also is in Aristophanes’s Knights (1015-1016): 


Aoytwy b36y, Hy cot “ArdAAWwY the tenor of the deliverances which Apollo 
tayev €E dddtoto Sta termddwy gertivwy uttered from the holy of holies through the 
precious tripods 


Here the singular ¢3ttoto refers to that innermost chamber conceived as the dwelling-place 
of the god himself. And in the loosest possible sense Euripides again uses the plural form, 
when he makes Creusa, who has taken refuge at the great altar of the Chians and whom 
Ion is threatening with death even there, say (Eur. Ion 1309): 


hy 7’ éytd¢ &dbtwyv toy 8 we cpatar HEAns | yea—if thou wilt slay me inside this holy of holies 


The location of the tripod is given a little more definitely in a choral ode in the Ion—a 
prayer addressed to Athena (457-464): 


© notvta Nixa oh victory-queen, 
pore I] bboy otxoy, come to the Pythian dwelling,. 
7OXburov yeuvcéwy barduwy winging thy way from Olympus’s 
ETAUsva TO0G AYutKG, golden halls to the streets 
Porbytos Eva yas where Phoebus’s hearth at 
weccdugaros eotta earth’s mid-navel, by the 
TaPa YoPevouévw totrodse tripod where choruses move, 
wayteduata xoatver fulfils its oracles 


No new fact is added about the tripod, except that about it choruses move. This does 
not mean that the choruses entered the holy of holies, but that the choruses performed their 
evolutions in the larger, eastern, hall of the cella or, perhaps, before the temple itself. 

Sometimes, too, the god of prophecy does not avail himself of the Pythia as his mouth- 
piece, but himself takes his seat upon the tripod and pronounces the truth to his worshipers 
(Eur. I. T. 1252-1258): 


1 Ae. Eum. 1-8; P. V. 209-210; Eur. I. T. 1242-1269. 
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Uay= thou didst 
telwy 8’ éxébac Exbéwy, enter upon the oracle most holy 
solrodt ct’ év yeucéw and hast thy seat upon the tripod of gold, 
Odacetc, év dbeudet Oedyw from the depths of the holy of holies 
wavtetag Beototc upon a throne that knows not lies 
Oeooadtwy véwwy dispensing prophecies to mortal men— 
a&dutwv Uro, Kacraktas peébewy neighbor to the streams of Castalia, 
yettwy, wécov yao Exwy wéAaboov dwelling in halls at earth’s centre 


Apollo speaks as if it were his custom to take his place in person upon the oracular seat 
and speak with his own voice the word that he received from his father (Ae. Eum. 616; 618): 


olxunot’ elroy wavtixotaty év Bodvots never did I utter upon thrones oracular 


6 wt xerAcdoar Leds aught that Zeus did not command 

The source of prophecy is Zeus!; Apollo is but his mouthpiece; the tripod is his throne (or 
“thrones’”’). And in the Jon of Euripides the ‘‘thrones’”’ on which the god of the oracle 
sat are “‘seats of gold” (913-914): 


TOOS YEUakoUS Aaxous xat 
yatas weconosts Edpac 


to his golden thrones and 
earth’s midmost seat 


Various passages from the drama leave no doubt that the tripod is Apollo’s own peculiar 
seat at Delphi (Eur. Or. 955-956): 


008’ 6 I1b68t0¢ nor the Pythian 
teitodsa xabitwy Dotbos Phoebus throned upon his tripod 


(Kur. Ion 366): 


stxeco xaOlCer tetroda xotvdy “HAAdSo¢ because he is throned upon the tripod national 


of Greece 


The tripod is, therefore, the “‘throne”’ on which Zeus seated Apollo when he placed him in 
charge of the oracle (Ae. Eum. 17-18): 


téxyng dé viv Leds EvOeov xtlaas pogva and him Zeus stablished, his mind with skill 
inspired, 


the fourth and present prophet on the throne 


tet tétaotoy tévde warvety év Oedvots 


And it is still a throne (or “‘thrones’’) when the Pythia takes her seat upon it to speak as 
God inspires her utterance (Ae. Eum. 29; 33): 


Emetta waves elc Dodvous xabiCavw . then I take my seat as prophetess upon the 
“thrones.” 


For I speak prophecy as God directs 


pavtevouat yae ws ay HyAtae Oedc 


The ‘‘thrones” on which the Furies sat, as they lay in wait for Orestes in the temple: 
at Delphi, belonged to the temple furniture of the outer cella (Ae. Eum. 46-47): 


Oaunactds Adxosg 
eUder yuvatxoy éy Oedvototy juevoc 


a marvelous troop 
of women is sitting asleep on thrones 


or they may have been the plinths of the attached columns or the slightly raised floor 
petween the colonnade and the cella walls. 

Again, it is Apollo’s self that gives Orestes his fateful oracle, and again the tripod from 
which Phoebus speaks is a tripod of gold (Eur. I. T. 976-977): 


then Phoebus from the golden tripod uttered 
a voice and sent me hither 


éyteOOev aldhy tolmobdog éx youcod Aaxoy 
€ ot66¢ uw’ Execute Sed00 


The god speaks to men with his own lips (Eur. I. T. 1084-1085): 
7 to Ao€gtou else must the lips of Loxias lose their 
odxéte Boototat Std co”? etytupoy otéua truth in the eyes of men, through thee 


1 Aeschylus in a fragment declares no less unequivocally that it is Zeus himself that inspires the oracles: 
of Loxias (‘lep. Frag. 86 N.): 


talta yao nati 
Leds éyxabler Aoktg Veoxlouata 
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The same thought is contained, by implication at least, in Euripides’s Electra 977-980: 


OP. éyo 88 untel tod pdvou dmaw dtxac. OR. And I shall to my mother pay the penalty 
for her death. 

HA. +6 8’, hv catemay Stapebfic truwotay. EL. And to him, if thou set aside the vengeance 
for our sire. 

OP. doe’ ate’ &ddotwoe efx’ dretnacbels Oe6. OR. Perchance those words were uttered by a 


fiend in likeness of the god? 
HA. tepdy xabtCwy tetrod’; éym udy of 80x06. EL. Seated on the holy tripod? ‘I trow not. 


As the oracle was given to Orestes by Apollo in person, it was the god himself, Electra 
implies, who sat upon the tripod and from it delivered his commission to Orestes; no other 
could occupy that holy seat (Ae. Eum. 797): 


adtés 0 6 yehoas adtds Hy 6 UaETUEoY and he himself who gave the oracle was himself 
my witness 


There is more than an implication in Euripides’s Orestes (329-331): 


tetrodos &ro odtty, &v 6 Potboc receiving from the tripod the commission which 
Phoebus 

Edhanev 2raxe, SeEduevos dv& Samedoy uttered—uttered, as thou stoodst upon the floor 

tyva wecdugaror Aégyovtat wuyxol where, they say, is the mid-navel holy of holies 


Orestes stood within the holy place which contained also the omphalus; he received the 
oracle from the tripod; Phoebus uttered it; there is no implication that he spoke by the 
voice of his priestess. The natural inference is that Phoebus, seated upon the tripod him- 
self, delivered the oracle to Orestes. And Aristophanes, in a line that has a very tragic 
sound, has Loxias speaking his own oracle from the tripod (Plut. 8-10): 


t@ d& Aokig, and with Loxias, who pronounces his 
S¢ Deottwdet totrodosg éx youonAatOU prophecies from the tripod of gold, I 
wéudey Sexatay wéugouat tadtyHy have this just fault to find 


It is Apollo who occupies the tripod, we see again; and the further contribution is made 
that the tripod was of gold or, possibly, overlaid with gold. 

Apollo (Loxias) might deliver his oracles from the tripod with his own lips, as we have 
just seen;! the Pythia might take his place and speak for him, as not a few witnesses testify. 
Still other ministers might serve as his mouthpiece and deliver his prophecies; they sat, 
not upon the all-holy tripod, but near it (Eur. Ion 413-416): 


aOY. tho Teogntedet Beod; XU. Who is the god’s mouthpiece? 


IQN. quctc té y’ EE, tOy Fou 8’ Korg wert, | ION. We, of things without; others are in charge 
of things within, 


of TAnatoy Odccouct tetrodosc, w Eéve, who have their seat near the tripod, stranger— 
Acdgdy detatis, og éxAhewoey TaAOG chiefest of the Delphians, upon whom the lot has 
fallen 


Sophocles in one passage seems to imply that still other ministers might be the mouthpiece 
of the infallible god, whose inerrancy through a human medium may become questionable 
(O. T. 711-712): 


enous yao HAVe Aatw not’, odx go an oracle came to Laius once, I will not say 
Potbou y’ ax’ aitod, tHy 8’ bxnoeetHy &xo from Phoebus himself, but from his ministers 


In “ministers” we may have a plural of generality, or it may be that during unusually 
busy times the oracles were spoken in the holy of holies and delivered outside to the in- 
quirers by certain mediators. 

There were probably many tripods at Delphi. There may have been many in the great 
temple itself. We know of at least two: 1) There was the primaeval tripod, the all-holy 
one of gold, that Themis herself was supposed to have occupied and that Loxias inherited 
(Eur. Or. 162-164): 


1Cf. also Soph. O. T. 786-793; 853-854; El. 32-35; Eur. Or. 28-30; 76; 162-164; 191-193; 285-286; 
416; 591-592; Ph. 958; 1598-1599; El. 1245; 1266-1267; 1302; Ion 681-682; 690-691; Ar. Eq. 1081; Ran. 
1184-1185; Pl. Men. 840-841; 848-850; 855-856; 858; 862; 868-869; 871. 
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&Stxog &dtxa tét’ Ke’ Braxev eraxey, unrighteous was he who then uttered, uttered 
then, unrighteous words, 

a&rdgpovoy bt’ éxt te’x0dt Odurdoc Xp’ é8txace | when upon Themis’s tripod Loxias decreed the 

pdvoy 6 Aoklac gua watépos unnatural murder of my mother 


2) We know also of a tripod of bronze in the holy place, the gift of Heracles by the hand 
of Theseus, engraved with that ancient treaty of alliance between Argos and Athens sealed 
by the hands of Adrastus and the prince of Athens (Eur. Sup. 1197-1204): 


Zotty tolnous cot yaArxdmous claw Sduwy, thou hast a bronze-footed tripod in thy halls, 

dy 7TAtou mot’ eEavacthoas Rabon which Heracles once upon a time, when he had 
overturned Ilium to her foundations 

onoudiy én’ &AAny ‘Hoeaxrfc beudmevos and was hastening to another task, 

otyoat a” épeito [luOtxdy red goxdoay. bade thee set up at the Pythian hearth. 

éy THSE Aatuods TPEts TELMY ULNAWY TELOY Over this do thou cut the three throats of three 
sheep 

By paoy Sexous totmodoc év xolAw xUret, and engrave the oaths upon the tripod’s hollow 
bowl, 

xametta awGety e@ 8d¢ H Acrody wéret, and then dedicate it to the god to keep who cares 
for Delphi, 

uynweta 0’ Soxwy waotienud 6’ ‘HAAG: for Greece a monument and witness of her oaths 


The whole region of the holy tripod was hung with wreaths of laurel and bay! (Eur. 
Ton 1310): 


tts HSovn cot Ocod Bavety év otéupact what pleasure hast thou in dying amid the gar- 
lands of the god 


(Ar. Pl. 39): 


tt dita Dotbos eraxev éx thy otewuatwy what, pray, did Phoebus utter from among the 
garlands?? 


This is another line of tragic ring. And again it is Phoebus himself that utters the prophecy 
from among the garlands. Lucretius caught the same inspiration, with the Pythia in Apollo’s 
place (de R. N. I 739): 


Pythia, quae tripode e Phoebi lauroque profatur 


‘the Pythia, who speaks prophecy from the tripod and laurel of Phoebus.” 

Apollo seated upon a tripod is a very common conception in art; we find it on vases, 
on coins, in sculpture. One of the most familiar is the Apollo sailing across the seas seated 
upon a winged tripod.® 

In the passages just quoted the poets contribute two things for which we had not before 
any voucher from the classical period: 1) that the tripod was of gold; 2) that the source 
of the oracles was from a lower chamber in the adytum; and here the holy of holies is called 
&stcwy. Plutarch’s statement, quoted above from de Pythiae Oraculis, thus receives valuable 
support. The statement of Frazer‘ is probably correct that ‘‘the inner shrine which the 
Greeks call &Sucoy was generally if not always subterranean.” The &3utoy of the oracular 
temple at Corinth, excavated in the last few years by the American School, is certainly 
underground. A long, low passage, through which a man must have crept, communicates 
with an opening under the floor upon which the questioner stood in the presence of his 
god, and the oracle spoken through a megaphone beneath his feet resounded with mysterious 
awe about him. At Delphi there appears to be a similar arrangement. At the south side 
of the temple, on the terrace some ten or twelve feet below the peristyle, there is a covered 
stairway descending six or eight feet and connecting with a low canal through which a 

1 There were garlands also at the door (Eur. Ion 79-80): 

> Ted vaod Aaumee 07 muAmata 
dSkéqvNS xAGSorcry 
(ibid. 104-105): ala 0” bepets eladdSoucg Polbou 
abapas OHoowe 

2 Cf. also Ar. Plutus 213; Virg. (oe III 90-91. (of the Delian sanctuary) : 

tremere omnia visa repente 
liminaque laurusque dei 


3 See the Vatican hydria, reproduced in Baum. Denkm., s. v. Apollo, I p. 102, Fig. 108. 
4 Paus., V p. 353. 
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man may creep deep under the floor of the colonnade. Perhaps it continued on under 
the floor of the adytum itself. On the French plan this mysterious structure is labeled 
“Fontaine.” But a fountain it surely is not. When the temple terrace was there, covering 
up the foundation walls of the temple, this stairway was covered pretty thoroughly, too. 
If this is not the underground passage-way leading to the underground adytum, we do 
not know where it was. 

And in what region of this westernmost division of the temple the golden tripod was 
set we shall probably never know. But somewhere in this holy of holies the mystic tripod 
stood. Lying upon the ruined floor at Delphi to-day is a block of marble, with the three 
points where the feet of the tripod rested and with channels cut into it, through which the 
mystic waters of Cassotis were led to help in some way in the prophetic spell. But just 
where this block originally belonged, just how the oracles were delivered, no one knows, 
The excavations have thrown not a ray of light upon this most interesting question; the 
excavators cleared away every morsel of débris, every bit of dirt from the adytum; but no 
sign of the famous cleft from which issued the miraculous vapor was found; nothing was 
unearthed to help our scanty information from the literary sources. 

The investigations of the French excavators? have thrown some light upon the location 
of the holy of holies in the Hellenistic temple: the Adytum was a small square room built 
in on the south side of the cella, interrupting the southern row of interior columns. This 
room, though small in size (15 square metres), was one of the biggest things in all Hellenism; 
for there the destinies of individuals, of states, and of empires were pronounced; and the 
utterances of the god through his oracle were infallible. There, too, are some remains of 
the stone benches on which sat those who came to consult the oracle; there are traces also 
of the stairway leading down into the vault in which the holy tripod stood and under which 
flowed the prophetic spring water. The Alemaeonid temple, in all probability, had an 
identical arrangement. 


c. Immediate Surroundings 


The steep incline of that part of the slope of Parnassus enclosed by the temenos walls 
of Delphi, necessitating the many gates for the convenience of pilgrims and visitors, is one 
of the conspicuous features of the place to the modern visitor, especially if he first comes 
to Delphi after having visited Olympia. From the main entrance the Sacred Way must 
wind, like an inverted S up the steep ascent to the temple. The ancient visitor appreciated 
the toilsome climb no less than we do (Kur. Jon 739-740): 


atwetveé tot uavteta’ TOU YHeWS Sé wor steep is the path to the oracle; be thou 
ouvextovolca xWAoy tatods yevod physician to mine old age and help my legs 


Near the temple, whether inside or outside the sacred enclosure we cannot be sure, 
was the manse, the home of the Pythian priestess and the other ministers of Apollo’s shrine. 
At Olympia the building commonly identified as the Theocoleum, the manse, is just outside 
the temenos wall and as near to the temple of Zeus as it could be located. At the Tauric 
Artemisium, on the other hand, as we shall see,’ the tragic poet represents the dwelling of 
Iphigenia and her colleagues as inside the temenos. The conception of the temple manse 
is much clearer in the Iphigenia in Tauris than it.is in the Ion. We may be fairly certain 
that there was a theocoleum at Delphi, as there was at Olympia, but we cannot feel quite 
sure that that is the building to which Euripides refers (Ion 54-56): 


Acdgot og’ evto youcoplAaxa tod be0d the Delphians made him keeper of the god’s 
treasures 

tautay te Tadvtwy Trotdy, éy 8’ dvaxtdoots and faithful steward of everything, and in the 
palace 

Oeo0 xataly of the god he lives 


1 This arrangement of the tripod mounted upon a marble base may be echoed upon the famous vase 
from Ruvo, representing the murder of Neoptolemus at Delphi. Behind the altar to which Neoptolemus 
has fled to defend himself and beside which the filleted omphalus is conspicuous stands a great tripod upon 
a marble base. (Reproduced, Baum., Denkm. II p. 1009, Fig. 1215; Annali, XL (1868), Plate E; Roscher, 
Myth. Lezx., s. v. Neoptolemus, III Sp. 175.) 

2 Especially Courbet, Foutlles de Delphes, II. 

3 Pp. 109-110; 114. 
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The e palace” may be the manse; it probably is; but it might be the temple itself. For 
Ion himself declares that he lodges anywhere within the god’s demesnes (314-315): 


KP. yaotor 8’ otnxetg totctd’? 4} xara otéyas; CR. Dwellest thou in the temple here or in a 
house? 

TON. d&rav be08 wor SHy’, ty’ dv Adby pw’ Uavog | ION. All God’s dwelling-place is mine, wherever 
sleep o’ertakes me 


Creusa’s question suggests the two-fold possibility: either the temple itself might be a lodging 
house for the neophyte; or a separate manse might be his dwelling. Ion’s answer is evasive; 
the manse might be his proper home, but he does not confine himself to any one roof. 

An artistic feature of landscape gardening about the temple of Apollo we have from 
Euripides and Euripides alone (Ion 112-124): 


&Y’ @ veobarss @ come for our service, thou fresh and blooming 


xahhlotag meomdAcuna ddovac spray of fairest laurel 

& tay Dotbou Ouugray that sweepest Phoebus’s 
catoetc, Urb yaotc fane; come from the gardens 
xntwy €& abavatwy, immortal beside the shrine, 
Tiva Sedcor téyyous’ tepat, where holy rills, pouring forth 
TAY Kévaoy Tay ay their ever-flowing fount, bedew 
éxT poctoat, the holy sprays of myrtle 
wuectvac teody pdbayv with which I daily sweep 

& oatow Saredoy Ocod God’s floor at the hour when 
Tavawéotos &u’ &Alou the sun’s swift pinions 
TtépUyt og come, rendering my service 
Aatpetwy td xat’ uae — day by day 


bxd yaotc obviously means that the myrtle groves were almost under the eaves of the temple; 
the “holy rills” are, of course, the waters of Cassotis led down from the spring above to 
the secret places of the temple. And along this stream grew the sacred laurels that furnished 
the branches for the sacred service that it was Ion’s duty daily to perform.! 

The closeness to the oracular spot is emphasized again by Euripides (I. T. 1245-1248): 


66: wotxtAdvwtos olvonds Sodxuwy where the scaly dragon, with blood-red eyes, 
OXxLEEE xaTAaYAaAXOS EdQUAAW SdovEg, gleaming in mail of bronze, earth’s giant 
Ya TehwWetoy tépac, Kugetey cd monster, lurked safely in the laurel’s thick 
Uaytetoy xAetvoy yOdvtoy shade about the famed oracular spot 


The laurel grove must have been up in the vicinity of the Cassotis spring; for to it Hermes, 
at the end of the prolog, retires to watch the issue of the plot of the play (Eur. Ion 76-77): 


GX’ sig SapvHdyn ylaha Bnoouat ta&Sde, now to yonder laurel dell will I retire, 
To xpavOéy WS Ay éxudbw Tardds TEL that I may learn what is predestined for the lad 


With these words Hermes passes through one of the side entrance-doors of the proscenium 
adjoining which, we may presume, was a panel containing a picture of the Cassotis spring 
and its encircling laurel grove. 

The same laurels are mentioned by Euripides again (Andr. 1114-1115) (the ambush 
set by the Delphians for the murder of Neoptolemus) : 


t&@ 88 Etonens do’ Spetothxer AdYOS and for him, there, sword in hand the ambush lay 
in wait 
concealed behind the laurels 


Sdovyn muxacbets 


The clumps of laurel must, therefore, have been close to the temple and they must have 
extended near to the entrance to the temple. 

Similarly at Olympia, we know, the sacred wild olive tree from which the victors’ crowns 
were cut stood close to the temple of Zeus, but back of it (Paus. V 15, 3): 


xata& 8é toy émtcbddou0y directly back of the opisthodome 
pdhrtotaé gotty év debt there is growing on the right 
TEQUAWSG XOTtYVOS’... Kal TOTS a wild olive tree; . . . and it is the 
vix@ot t& “OXburta xabéotyxev custom for the victors in the Olympic 
an’ avrg dtdoc8ae games to be given their crowns 

TOUS OTEDAVOUS made from it. 


1 Besides this passage cp. also Eur. Ion 103; 144-145. 
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Pindar, however, has Heracles design the planting of the sacred olive trees at the end of 
the hippodrome (Ol. III 33-34): 


TOY viv yAuUxUG twepog Zoxev Swdexdyvaurtoy and sweet desire thereof gat hold on him 
meet tépua Seduou to plant them at the end of the steeds’ course 
Ixxwy putedoat twelve times turned 


But the direct testimony of Pausanias and the traditions of the Altis through all times 
locate the famous olive trees inside the temenos walls. 

So, too, at Corinth, the sacred pines from which the victors in the Isthmian games received 
their crowns were within the sacred enclosure and close to the walls of Poseidon’s temple 
(Paus. IT 1, 7): 


€Odvett 38 é¢ to0 Bed td teody when you have passed into the sanctuary of the 
god, 

tooTO wey ADANTHY vexnodvtwy on one side stand the statues of athletes 

ta "loOuta sothxacty elxdvec, who have been victorious in the Isthmian games; 

tovTO 58 TitUwy Sévdou gor on the other side are pine-trees 

Teputeuucva éxt ototyou planted in a row 


In all these sacred enclosures the tree of famous local sanctity is part of the landscape 
beautiful. 

It is to Euripides that we are indebted for the assurance that there was a ‘‘Council 
Hall” at Delphi. The Buleuterium at Olympia is well vouched for in the literary sources, 
and its identification among the extant buildings is certain. For the Council Hall at Delphi 
this is all we have (Eur. Andr. 1097): 


acoyat ct” étAneotye’ etc te BoudcutHjora and the magistrates thronged into the Council 
Halls! 


Among the ruins the name Buleuterium has been attached tentatively to the large temple- 
shaped structure next above the Treasury of the Athenians—between it and the Sibyl’s 
rock—abutting on the Sacred Way. This building, in comparison with the Buleuterium 
at Olympia, seems disproportionately small for the business the magistrates at Delphi must 
have had to superintend. 

Euripides makes Thetis, appearing as dea ex machina, give orders for the erection of the 
tomb of Neoptolemus at Delphi (Andr. 1239-1242): 


coy wey Oavovta tovd’? ’AytAAgws ydbvoy as for Achilles’s son who lies here dead, 

Oadvoy nopetvcas Ilubtxhy medic éoxcpay, fare thou to the Pythian hearth and bury him— 

Acdgots byetdoc, Wo TapayyéAAn tapos a reproach to the Delphians, that his sepulchre 
may proclaim 

gdvoyv Btatov this “Opeotelacg yeeds his murder by the violence of Orestes’s hand 


The passage tells us nothing that we do not know from Strabo IX p. 421; the scholium on 
Pindar, Nemea VII 62; Heliodorus II 34—-III 6; and from the fragmentary remains of the 
tomb itself which we may still see just to the northeast of the great temple. But it does 
help us in our conviction of the correctness of the statements of these late authors.? 


4. Ture TEMPLE oF ATHENA PRONAIA AT DELPHI 


A second temple at Delphi is mentioned by Aeschylus—the temple of “‘Athena of the 
Outer Precincts,” ’A@nva Ilpovate (Ae. Eum. 21): 


lara Ilpovata 8’ év Adyots meecbetetat and Pallas of the Outer Precincts is praised and 
honored 


The words are spoken by the Pythia in the prolog, in which she lists the deities worshiped 
and revered at Delphi. This ‘Athena of the Outer Precincts” is the goddess of the temple 


1 The text is obviously corrupt; the second te of the line has nothing to connect. It may be that a line 
has fallen out after 1097 and that some other group thronged into the Council Hall. [See Kinkel, Eur. u. die 
bild. Kunst, note 33.] But even a correct reconstruction of the passage would help us no further. 

2¥or the literature and the elaborate ceremonies connected with the Thessalian rites associated with 
this monument, see Frazer, Paus. V pp. 3538-354. 
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found by the excavators just east of the Gymnasium, the westernmost of the group of five 
buildings at the eastern approach to the city of Delphi. Pausanias names it as the fourth 
in a group of temples at the entrance to the city (X 8, 6): 


eloeAOdytt 88 é¢ thy bAty elaly upon entering the city one finds 
épeEfc vaol... 6 tétaotos 88 "Abnvac temples in close succession . . . the fourth 
xareitat [povotaes is that of Forethought Athena, as she is called 


The surname (“‘Forethought’’) is wrong in Pausanias, but it is an old error which we find 
in Demosthenes, Aeschines,? Aristides,? and other classical authors. II povolag seems to be 
a corruption for IT pevategc—an easy one. It is at least clear that Pausanias’s Athena Pronoia 
is identical with Herodotus’s Athena Pronaia (VIII 37): 


ot 88 Bapbapor exetdt eylyvovto émetyduevor and when, as they pushed on, the barbarians 
reached 

xata to todv tH¢ Ilpovntyns "AOnvatns, the neighborhood of the sanctuary of Athena of 
the 

éntylyvetat opt tépea ete wellova Outer Precincts, there came upon them wonders. 
still greater... 


The Persian raiders were in sight of the temple of Apollo but were still some distance away. 
This corresponds perfectly with Pausanias’s description, but Pausanias, we must note, 
did not include the Tholos in his list of temples; hence the discrepancy between ‘‘fourth”’ 
and the remains actually existing today. The same Athena Pronaia is named in two other 
passages in Herodotus (VIII 394 and I 92°) and in one of the two famous Delphian hymns 
to Apollo recovered in the excavations and now in the museum at Delphi. Both Photius 
and Harpocration also have her name correctly written. Ilpovate is not a cult name; it is 
due only to the accident of topography, even as Scopas’s Athena and Phidias’s Hermes at 
the entrance of the temple of Apollo Ismenius at Thebes were called ‘‘Foretemplars” (and 
here Pausanias IX 10, 2 has the word correcily Ileévaot), because they stood in the forecourt 
or outer precinct of the temple. 


5. Toe SANCTUARY OF BaccHus AT DELPHI 


The high places of Parnassus in the vicinity of Delphi were famous for Bacchic revels 
in celebration of the wine-god’s rites.* And somewhere, not far from Apollo’s temple, there 
was a Baccheum, a sanctuary and altar of Dionysus. Euripides speaks of the place as the 
‘“‘two rocks’’; perhaps the twin heights of the Phaedriades were sacred to Dionysus (Eur. 
Ion 1125-1127): 


HotOos wey Myer’ BvOa rie xedG Oeod Xuthus went to the place where leaps God’s 
Baxyetoy, > spayator Atovicou néteac Bacchic fire, to wet with blood of sacrifice 
Sedcete Stacks Dionysus’s twin rocks 


10r, XXV p. 780. 
2 In Ctes. 108, 110, 111, 121. 
3 In Minerv. 
4In the sacred enclosure of the temple of ’A®yvaln IIpovntn were preserved the rocks that rolled down 
upon the barbarians and frightened them away. Many such rocks are still to be seen there. 
5 In the temple of ’AOnvatn Ilpovntn was a great shield of gold, the dedication of Croesus. 
6 Cf. Eur. Ion 550 ff; Eur. I. T. 1248-1248: 
tay Baxyeboucay Atrovicw 
Tlapvdctoy xopugpay, 
6Ot motxtAdyvutos olywmds Sodxwy 


SY i, Aap &upene 
paytetoy yOdyroy. 
Cf. also Eur. Hyps. Frag. 752 N. (= Ar. Ran. 1211-1218): 
Arébyuaos, 8¢ B5ecorct xat vebpmy Sopatc 
xabantds év medxatot Ilaovachy xkta 
TNSda Yooebwy rapbévorc ady Acrolaty. 


Cf. also Eur. Bac. 306-308; Ph. 226-228; Soph. Ant. 1126-1130. 
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6. DopoNA AND OTHER ORACLES 


In the preceding pages we have brought together many allusions to the oracle at Delphi. 
Many other famous oracles there were in Hellas—Dodona, Didyma, Claros, Patara, Delos, 
Abae, Lebadea, Corinth, Olympia, Thymbra, and others. Some of them—Didyma, Claros, 
Patara, and Delos, for example—are not so much as mentioned in the dramatic poets. 


a. Olympia 


Olympia, in spite of all the glory of its great national games, in spite of all the splendor 
of its temples and sculptures, and in spite of its fame as the great centre of united Hellas, 
is but rarely alluded to, and then only in the most casual way. Aristophanes mentions 
Olympia, Pylae [Thermopylae], and Pytho as the three great centres that stood for the 
national unity of the Hellenic world (Lys. 1129-1131): 


ot utac éx yéoviboc you, who, as brethren of one kindred race, 
Bwnols meptppatvoyvtes, Monee Euvyyeveis, from the selfsame lustral bowl sprinkle the altars 
"Ohuuntaoty, év brats, [lu60% at Olympia, Pylae, Pytho 


There were, as the excavations have suggested, many altars at Olympia and at Delphi; 
the Amphictyonic Council succeeded in creating about Thermopylae also a sentiment of 
Hellenic national unity. The altar, par excellence, at Olympia was, of course, the great 
altar of Olympian Zeus. The oracle at Olympia was on Cronion Hill; but it is not of the 
oracle that Lysistrate is thinking, but of the altar of the great national god of all Hellenes.* 
So, too, Orestes, in the Electra of Euripides, is made to declare that he and his companions 
are going to Olympia to do sacrifice to the national god (781-782): 


Teds 8’ ’Adgetdy to the Alpheus we 
Bicovtes Zoyduecd’? "OAuurty Act go, to sacrifice to Olympian Zeus 
In a very few passages allusion is made to the games at Olympia (Ar. Pl. 583-586; 592): 
THs av Tordy toy "Ohuurtxdy &yOva, how came it that when he was establishing the 


Olympic games 

to which he gathers every four years all the 
Hellenes, 

he crowned with only a wreath of wild olive? 


tva tobs “HAAnvas &mavtas det 81’ tous 
méurtou Euvayetoet, 
AvEANOUTTEY THY Goxnto@y TOUS VvIxHYTAS 
OTEDAVWGAS 
AOTtYG@ OTEPavm %...... the contestants whom he proclaimed victors 


Zebs... xottv@ otegavy * ovegavwcas Zeus . . . crown you with a crown of wild olive? 


And once in Plautus, Olympia and Nemea are named together as the chiefest of the world’s 
great national games (Cas. 759-762): 

nec pol ego Nemeae credo neque ego Olympiae 

neque usquam ludos tam festivos fieri 

quam hic intus fiunt ludi ludificabiles 

seni nostro et nostro Olympioni vilico 
In the Greek passage it is the national spirit of the Olympic festival that is foremost in the 
poet’s thought, and the simplicity of the crown of wild olive as the reward of victory; in the 
Latin passage, the great games of Nemea and Olympia are called into requisition to serve 
as a foil to the still greater game that is to be the undoing of the old man and Olympio. 

In the Wasps’ Aristophanes goes into details about a boxing contest at Olympia, but 
without adding anything to our knowledge of either the place or the games; and in as un- 
enlightening a way Plautus, following his Greek model, alludes to the foot-race at Olympia 
(Stichus 306-307): 
simulque [ad] cursuram meditabor [me] ad ludos Olympios. 
sed spatium hoc occidit: brevest curriculo . . 


1Cf. Ar. Pl. 583-584, quoted below. 


Pty aes also has an allusion to the crown: El. 862-863; and Timocles to the prizes: Apax., Frag. 8, 


3 1382-1387. 
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It is the oracle at Olympia to which Sophocles refers in Oedipus the King (897-900): 


obx ett toy KOtxtov eluc yao én’ dugardy no more shall I go on reverent pilgrimage to 
oébwy earth’s navel inviolate 

0b’ é¢ toy "ABatot vady nor to the temple at Abae 

otdé tay "OAurtay nor to Olympia 


It is noteworthy that Sophocles in this passage mentions Olympia without, apparently, a 
thought of the magnificent temple of Zeus, with its wonderful sculptures, or of the time- 
honored Heraeum of transcendent historical interest, or the forest of statues that had grown 
up in the sacred precinct, but only as the seat of the primaeval oracle, second only to 
Dodona’s in historical interest but of only ordinary religious interest in fifth century Greece. 
It is named third in the list by the chorus of Theban elders. 


b. Abae 


In the second place of honor, next after Delphi, the poet mentions Abae as the seat of . 
an oracle. He even names in this instance the temple. For at Abae, far away in the rugged 
hill country of northern Phocis, Apollo had an oracular temple dating from the ages before 
the Dorian invasion. The temple with its oracle stood outside the town of Abae. It was 
partially destroyed by the army of Xerxes; it was, we may assume, repaired after the 
barbarians were driven back to Asia; it was completely destroyed by the Thebans in the 
Phocian War and left in ruins as a monument to the hatred of the enemies who had thus 
vented their fury upon things so sacred. But in the time of Sophocles, we are expressly 
told by Herodotus, though the temple had been destroyed and its treasures and votive 
offerings plundered and carried off, the oracle at Abae still functioned (VIII 33) :! 


xata& wey Exavoay... "Abas, evbe they burned . . . Abae to the ground; here 
iopty "AréAAwvog cAovatoy, there was a rich temple of Apollo, filled 
Oyoavpotot te xat advabhuact moAdAotar with treasures and votive offerings 
xateoxeuaowévoy’ Hy dé xat in large quantity. There was also 

tote xat viv gott YEnotHeLov at that time and still is an oracle 

avT60e: xat toOto TO Epdy there. They plundered even this temple 
cudnoaytes évétonoay and set fire to it 


The spade has as yet revealed nothing of the temple or the oracle; the poet contributes 
nothing to our knowledge of either temple or oracle. 


ce. Dodona 


Inferior in classical times to the oracle of Delphi alone and in pre-homeric times out- 
ranking all others was the famous oracle of Zeus at Dodona; and yet it is mentioned but 
very few times in extant Greek drama. Aristophanes puts Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon 
together as the most important sources of oracular information (Av. 716): 


éoudy 8’ buiv "“Aupwv,? Aedgot, Awdavn, we [birds] are your Ammon,? Delphi, Dodona, 
Poibosg ?AxdAAwy Phoebus Apollo 


Aeschylus locates Dodona in the mountains (Sup. 258): 
dey te Awdwvata | and the mountains of Dodona 


Sophocles puts Dodona and Delphi together as the two sources from which would come 
utterances of infallible truth (’O8.’Ax., Frag. 422 N.): 


viv 0’ ote p’ éx Awdéyvocg odte Ilubtxdy and now no one could bring me conviction from 
yu<dhuoy> tig ay wetoctey either Dodona or the Pythian holy of holies 
1See also the account in Paus. X 35, 1-3. } 
2 Ammon may be thrown in by the bird-chorus as an antiquarian suggestion of the story of the two 


black doves that flew from Aegyptian Thebes, one to Libya and one to Dodona, where, speaking with human 
voice, they ordered the founding of the oracles of Zeus. See p. 89. 
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Similarly Inachus sends to Pytho and Dodona on the all-important matter touching his 
daughter Io (Ae. P. V. 658-659) : 


6 8 &¢ te Lum xdrt Awdarvns cuxvods and he would send frequent inquirers 
Ocomedmous taAdAev both to Pytho and Dodona-ward! 


Sophocles, without mentioning the name, makes Heracles tell us something of the oracle 
(Tr. 1164-1171): 


pave 8’ éym todtotat cunbatvoyet’ tox and I will reveal recent oracles coinciding with 
and 

UAYTELR KAtVA, TOtG MHAGL GUYHyooA, confirming those ancient ones, and in accord with 
them; 

& thy dpclwy xal yauatxott@y éya to get them I went into the grove of the Selli, 

DerA@y écehO@y &Acog eiceypavduny men of the hills who sleep upon the bare ground, 
and wrote 

TOG THS TATEMASG xal ToOAUYAWOGOU SoUdc, down the words dictated by my father’s oak of 
many tongues 

H por xedvm tH COvete xat naodyee viv which declared to me that in this living present 

Epacxe WOxOwy tHY épeotyxdtwy euol moment release should be provided from the 
toils 

Abo teretabae imposed on me 


In this long passage Sophocles tells us nothing about any building at Dodona. But 
in a fragment of his Odysseus Acanthoplex we have (Frag. 417 N.) ‘Zeus dwelling at 
Dodona”’ (Aw3évt vatwy Zets), which clearly implies a temple as the house in which the god 
dwells. That there was a temple there, with colonnades and manse and sacred offerings 
in great quantity, seems clear from Polybius IV 67, where he describes the destruction of 
the city by the Aetolians and says: 


Tapayevomevos 58 TPdS TO and when he came to the sanctuary 
rept Awdmvny tepdy tas te at Dodona, he set fire 

otoas évémonce xal moAAG to the colonnades and demolished 
TOY avabnuadtwy Srépbetoe, many of the votive offerings 
natéoxape 68 xal thy teody and tore down also the sacred 
otxtay building 


This is borne out also by Pausanias (I 17, 5): 


nat Ara Ogag KEta, teopdv te Atdc and other things worth a visit—the sanctuary of 
Zeus 
éy Awdsayn xat teo& tod O05 onyds at Dodona and the sacred oak of the god 


By “sanctuary” Pausanias cannot mean merely the sacred enclosure, for the sacred oak 
was inside that, and the “sanctuary” also should, therefore, be inside the temenos. Various 
buildings inside the temenos came to light in the excavations of Karapanos;? but none of 
them could be identified with certainty, though the sacred building containing the multitude 
of Zeus statuettes found in the excavation may have been the temple of Zeus. This building 
had been converted into a Christian church and may possibly be the ‘‘temple”’ that Words- 
worth saw with fourteen columns or fragments of columns still standing when he visited 
Dodona in 1832. 

But while Sophocles tells us nothing about the temple building, he does give us a bit 
of interesting information about the oracle—the oak of Zeus with its many whispering 
tongues. He gives us also an interesting glimpse of that curious priesthood of primitive 
Hellas, the most ancient of the race, preserving many of the prehistoric customs of the 
Hellenic wave of migration as it spread from the original Indo-European home into the 
peninsula that we know as Greece. They still preserve the primitive form of the national 
name; for YeAAdc is nought but a very ancient form of the name that later became “EAAny; 

1It was to that same oracle of Dodona and its oak with lofty foliage that Odysseus represents himself 
as having gone to learn the will of Zeus as to his return (+ 296-298): 

toy 8° é¢ Awddyny o&to Bhuevat, Spee DNeoto 
&% Spuds brxduoro Ards Bourry éraxotcat, 


. bxmws vootycete olAny és matelda yatay. 
2 Dodon et ses Ruines. 
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they are mountain folk, for Dodona lies in a valley 1600 feet above the sea and is surrounded 
by mountains, chief among which is Mount Tmarus, with the cult of Zeus Tmarius upon 
its peak. The Selli are a race of ascetics; they sleep upon the ground (and, in Homer,! go 
with unwashed feet), a custom surviving from days of barbarism but so ancient that it 
had become a mark of great sanctity.!. These curious ascetes, “‘monks” we might call them, 
had become a college of priests even before Homer’s day (II 235) and interpreted from the 
rustling of the leaves of the world-oak? the messages from Zeus to men. Heracles, upon 
receiving the words from his father by the lips of these reverend fathers, wrote them down 
for safe-keeping upon his tablets (ciceyeavduny, Soph. Tr. 1167). 

According to another passage in the Trachiniae, a speech of Dejanira, the interpretation 
of the divine messages spoken by Zeus through the rustling leaves of the sacred oak was 
given, not by these monkish Selli but by a college of priestesses called Peleads (171-172): 


OS thy Tahatay gnydy adidijoat note as, he said, the ancient oak at Dodona 
Awdeove dtccdy? éx Tederddwy eon had once declared by the mouth of Peleads 
twain® 


Sophocles once more refers to ‘‘the priestesses of Dodona, the chanters of oracles” 
(OS. ’Ax., Frag. 418 N.: cao Oeotrwdods tepgag Awdwvisac). But history knows but little of © 
them. Herodotus (II 55-57) has a fantastic story about the two black doves that flew 
from Egyptian Thebes, one to Libya and one to Dodona, and, speaking with human voice, 
ordained the founding of the “Zeus oracle’”’ in either place. These doves, he explains 
aetiologically as two women, who were called Peleads (‘‘dove-children”’) because they 
spoke with a foreign tongue that none could understand. It may be that Sophocles is again 
adopting one of the stories of his story-telling friend.6 At all events, the priestesses could 
have been at most only a subordinate and a temporary institution. And their task as in- 
terpreters of the oracles of Zeus from the cooing of the doves about the shrine of Dodona 
seems to rest solely upon a popular etymology of their title.® 

It is the ancient oak with its many tongues that is the generally recognized medium 
for the revelations of the will of Zeus at Dodona. And, with one exception, it is always 
a single tree’7—like the world-oak of the Norse legend. But in Prometheus’s prophecy to 
Io, Aeschylus seems to know of a plurality of speaking oaks at the place of the oracle (P. V. 
830-834) : 


thy altbvwroy ct’ dugt Awdavny, tva and to the region of Dodona with its ridges steep, 
where 

wavteta Oaxds ct’? gott Ocorowtod Atée, are the oracles and seat of Thesprotian Zeus 

té0ag t amtatoyv, ai TeoaHyopot Sovec, and the portent incredible, the talking oaks, 

ap’ Oy od Aaumea> xnoddéyv advexntnelws by which, in language clear and riddle-free 

TeoonyoonOns thou wast addressed .. . 


Besides the talking oak and the more or less problematical doves, there seems to have 
been at some time, apparently in the fourth century, still a third medium through which 


1Cf. II 233—235: Zed &va, Awdwvaie, Terkacytxé, tHASOt vatwv, 
Awdayns wedéwv Sucxetngoou’ dur S& DedAor 
cot vatous’ txophtat dvimténodes yauatedvat. 

2 Cf. also € 327-328 = t 296-297. 

3 Schol. ad loc.: Ederntdns teets yeyovévar pysty abt&c, ot 5& dbo. 

4See p. 12. 

5 Pausanias may also be harking back to Herodotus when he speaks of the oracular doves (VII 21, 2): 
at wéActat xal tx éx Tij¢ Souds pavtebuata peréyew pdAtota épalveto ¢AnOetas; and (X 12, 10): at Uédecat rapa 
Awdwvatots éuavretcavro piv é Geod xat adtat. In the latter passage surely, and perhaps also in the former, 
Pausanias’s “Doves” are priestesses. Cf. also Strabo and his “three doves” VII Frag. 1. 

6 The fragment of Hesiod (Hota, Frag. LX XX [149] Flach) should not be warped into evidence for 
the existence of a dove-oracle in early times, as is done by Mr. Evelyn-White in the Hesiod of the Loeb Classical 
Library (Frag. 97). The lines fad naturally: 

Zp0a 88 Adduvrny rts én’ éoyarey meTSALoTae. 

thy 88 Zeds éyiryoe, xal Sv ypnoriptor etvat, 

tiutoy &vOpdrots * vatoy 8’éy mul wey pryod. 
And Hesiod does not say and should not be made to say that ‘“‘the doves lived in the hollow of an oak,” but 
he does seem to say that they (the priests) abode by the foot of the oak. Cf. also Frag. CXCII (224). 

The simple explanation of the origin of the dove story seems to be contained in the remark of the Scholiast 
A to IT 234: ‘EAdoi 105 Spuréuov @ gact thy weptorepdy mpwryy kaTadettat ro warretor. 

7 & 328, « 296; Hes. "Ho., Frag. LX XX (149); Soph. Tr. 171, 1165; Pl. Phaedr. 275 B; Paus. 1 17, 5; VII 
21, 2; 23, 5; Luc. Amor. 31; etc.; etc. 
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the god of Dodona manifested his will to those who sought his oracle. This was the famous 
yahxetoy, the cauldron of bronze, sonorous and vibrant as a bell. From the combined 
testimony of Demon, Callimachus, Polemon, Strabo, and others, the bronze vessel was 
suspended in the sanctuary; near it was a bronze boy, the gift of Corcyra, holding in his 
hand a whip. The whip had three lashes; at the end of each was an astragal; as the wind 
swung the lashes, the astragals would strike the bronze cauldron, and the priests would 
interpret the oracle of Zeus from the manner and number of the vibrations. But this 
dedication of the Corcyraeans was not there from the first. Before it came, the seeker after 
an oracle passing by the bronze would touch it and set it ringing. And again through the 
manner and number of the vibrations the god would manifest his will by the mouth of his 
chosen interpreters. That bronze vessel might even ring all day. Such is the interesting 
contribution to the nature of the oracle and to the sonorous vibrating qualities of some of 
the bronze ware of antiquity that we have in a fragment of Menander (’Aopo., Frag. 66, 
3-6 K.): 


co Awdwvatoy &y tig yYarxtoy the bronze vessel of Dodona, they say, 
& Agyouaty HxEtv, Hy raeadyd’ 6 Taptuy, rings all day long, if the passer-by touches 
Thy Huégeay SAny, xavatatdoat Oattoy 4 it; but one could sooner quiet that than 
cautny Aahotcay’ voxta yao teochawbaver this woman’s chatter, for she keeps it up all night 
as well 


It is not a recognition of more than one sort of oracle nor a corroboration of Aeschylus’s 
plurality of oaks, when Euripides makes Orestes, explaining his sudden arrival in Phthia, 
say (Andr. 885-886) : 


Zoyouar 8 meds Atdc 
pavteta Awdwvat’ 


and I am on my way to Zeus’s 
oracle (s) at Dodona 


payteia, though plural in form, is often used of a single oracular seat.! 

Again Dodona is mentioned as a place of refuge. When Creon hears that Thebes may 
be saved from the Seven only by the sacrifice of his own son, he proposes that the young 
Menoeceus shall flee for protection to that famous shrine (Eur. Ph. 982): 


KP. Ocorewtby obda¢. ME. oeuve Awisdvng | CR. To the Thesprotian land. ME. To Do- 
Babea; dona’s hallowed seat? 


It is a hallowed place and it is in Thesprotia. More of it we are not told, except that the 
divinity of the place will be his companion. (¢6oa is strongly suggestive of a temple build- 
ing, but may be no more than an altar. There all the oppressed and heavy-laden might 
find a blessing from on high (Soph., ’O8. ’Ax., Frag. 423 N.):? 


and the deity at Dodona who hath a blessing for 
everyone 


nat toy gv Awddvt maar? Satuoy’ edAoyou- 
Uevoy 


d. Lebadea 


Still another famous oracle of Greece was that of Trophonius at Lebadea. Very little is 
known of it from any source. Our chief source of information is Pausanias.4 But though 
he himself consulted the oracle and studied the topography of Lebadea so carefully, he 
leaves us strangely in the dark, and excavations have not thrown much light upon the 
problems involved. Pausanias clearly says, beyond the possibility of misunderstanding, 
that the oracle is ‘above the grove on the mountain.’> And yet Ulrichs,® finding near the 
church of the Panagia down on the river-bank close to the cave some granite columns and 
other architectural fragments and two inscriptions having to do with Trophonius, claims 
that region for the temple and the cave for the place of the oracle. And there by the cave 
are numerous cuttings in the face of the rock suggesting votive tablets or the accounts 

1 Cf. Eur. Ion 66. 

* No light can be gained from the corrupt and unintelligible fragment of Cratinus (’Apy(A., Frag. 5 K.): 

Awdwval@ xvyt Bwroxdry, thtOn, yepdvw mpocgornag. 

% Adopting Nauck’s suggestion for the MS. zadcov 

4 1X 39, 1-40, 1. 

5 TX 39, 9: dort 82 7d wavreov bwtp 7d &daos ért rod Bpovs. 

® Reisen u. Forschungen, I p. 167. 


RopeqoT ye oB10K vuoIFY OY} UT Syo]qe} OATIOA OJ SBUINO YA 
HTOVaO SQINOHdOUL AHL O HAVO 


Hi 
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that Pausanias says every one who consulted the oracle must leave behind—all that he 
saw and heard, graven on a tablet.!. Schmidt champions the chapel of St. Anna and St. 
Constantine on the eastern slope of the castle-hill as the site of the temple, while the place 
of the oracle was on the very summit of the hill. The latter view is more likely to be correct. 

In the extant dramatic literature Euripides’s Ion is the only tragedy that mentions 
Trophonius or his oracle. Xuthus had gone to consult the Boeotian prophet on his child- 
lessness before he sought the oracle of Delphi. Three times it is mentioned, and each time 
with a peculiar turn of speech (Ion 300): 


onxots 8’ évateéger Tpogwvtou he is “taking a turn” at the “enclosures” of 


Trophonius 
(893-394) : 
tas Tpogwvtou | he has left the 
Airdyta Oardwas “chambers” of Trophonius 
(405): 
tt Oéortoy.’ éx Tooowvtou oépets ] what oracle bringest thou “out of” Trophonius 


Whatever the relation between the temple and the place of the oracle, the plural forms 
“enclosures,”’ ‘‘chambers,”’ confirm Pausanias’s account of temple and place of oracle and 
house of Good Demon and Good Fortune as at least separate apartments connected with 
the Lebadean oracle. 

Aristophanes, on the other hand, makes it perfectly clear that the “house of Tro- 
phonius”’ is a dark, awesome, subterranean place, with all the horrors that Plutarch (Mor. 
592 e) and Athenaeus (XIV 614 a) associate with it (Nub. 505-5087): 


DQ. od wh AwAnoets, GAR’ dxorovbHaets gunol SOC. You mustn’t say a word, but follow me 
dvicag te Seve Oattov. UTP. é¢ tw yeteé vuv quickly this way—quick! STR. Put a honey- 
56g wot wedttoUttTay medtepoy’ Ws Séd0tx’ éyO cake in my hands first; for I’m scared 

elow xatabatvwy OGonee etc Tpogwvtou of going down in as into the house of Trophonius 


The horrors were apparently moral as well as physical, and to combat the excesses prevalent 
there in the fifth and fourth centuries no less than four of the comic poets wrote plays 
entitled Trophonius (Alex. Frag. 236-238 K.; Cephisod. Frag. 3-6 K.; Crat. Frag. 218- 
227 K.; Men. Frag. 462-465 K.). If we only had these comedies complete, instead of the 
few scanty fragments that have been preserved, we might be in a position to understand 
more of this interesting oracle which stood so high in the esteem of Socrates’s contemporaries. 


e. Bacis 


Herodotus four times mentions Bacis, the Boeotian giver of oracles. Bacis, as an oracle, 
belongs in the same category with Orpheus, Musaeus, and Melampus, prophets, mouth- 
pieces of God, who uttered inspired truth. Even in the time of Aristotle doubts were 
expressed as to whether Bacis, Orpheus, Musaeus, and the rest of their class ever existed.* 
Indeed, it would seem that these names are only apellativa, standing for the type of prophecy 
they represented.4 This is especially true of Bacis. But Herodotus looked upon him as a 
very real personality inspired to utter unerring truth, and with the people of his time such 
prophecies were very popular. To Herodotus Bacis meant the Boeotian prophet; but there 
are at least three Bacides to be distinguished: 1) the Boeotian, from the village of Eleon; 
2) the Arcadian, from Caphyae; 3) the Athenian. Pisistratus claimed connection with 
him and added Bacis as a surname to his own. 

1TX 39, 14. 

® The Scholiast on the passage calls Trophonius a A:O0&60¢ Goretoc, S¢ xateoxebacey tepdy év Acbadelg.. 
ind yqv. It was the same Trophonius who was architect of the great temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

3 Arist. Probl. XXX 1, p. 954a 36; Plato, Theages 124 D. 

4See Rohde, Psyche, pp. 349-357. 


5 VIII 20; 77; 96; IX 48. Pausanias also, even in his late day, seems to hold to the ae euibility of 
Bacis’s inspiration ’(from the Nymphs, IV 27, 4; X 12, 11); 1X 17, 5; X 14, 6; X 32, 8; 9; 
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It is the Boeotian, the oldest and most famous of the Bacides, whose prophecies Aristoph- 
anes quotes and to whom the comic poet often alludes.1 But as there seems to have been 
no temple or permanent oracular seat for his oracles but only a collection or collections of 
his prophecies, the problems of the Bacis oracle do not concern us. 


7. OrHER SANCTUARIES OF APOLLO 


a. At Delos 


Only inferior in importance and fame to the seat of Apollo worship on Mount Parnassus 
was the temple of the god of light, with the oracle and the games, on the island of Delos. 
From early times Delian, like Pythian and Lycian and Thymbraean, is a standing epithet 
of Apollo? (Eur. Rh. 224-225): 


Oupboate xat Anrte xat Auxtac Apollo, Thymbraean and Delian and 
vaoy éubatetbwy "AmoAdoy haunting the temple of Lycia 

(Ar. Ran. 659): 

"Anodrdoy, 8¢ tou Anjrov R IluOdy’ exec, | Apollo! Lord!—of Delos and of Pytho 


Delos was the very centre of the Ionian world; there was the sanctuary and oracle of 
the god common to Panionia; there was held the great fifth-year festival that bound all 
Ionians together in Ionic unity; it was for many years the capital of united Ionia; it was 
for centuries the clearing-house for the commerce of the eastern Mediterranean; and yet 
it calls for scarcely a comment at the hands of the dramatic poets, early or late. There is 
no reference to the temples of Apollo or Artemis or Leto in the sacred enclosure; no allusion 
to the treasure-houses or the business houses; no praise of the great horned altar, one of 
the seven wonders of the world. The things that seem most to have interested the dramatic 
poets are some of the prominent, natural features of the topography of the island—Mount 
Cynthus, the Sacred Lake, the Sacred Palm, under which Leto gave birth to Apollo and 
Artemis, the laurels and the olives (Eur. I. T. 1097-1105): 


tobotc’ "Aoteuty drbtay longing for Artemis the blessed 
& maod KbvOrov dx boy olxet who dwells by the Cynthian height 
poltvixd 0’ &beoxducy, and the feathery palm, 
Sdovay t’ eléovex xal and the laurel with its strong branches and the 
yAaunds ODarrdv tody édratac, sacred boughs of the grey-green olive— 
Aatots odtve othay, Leto’s loved travail— 
Atuvay 0’ eidtccoucay bdwe and the circular lake with 
xUXAtOY its rippling water 
(Eur. Ion 919-922): 
utoet a’ & A&dos xal Sdqvac thou art hated of Delos and the laurel- 
Zpvex golvina mae’ &booxduay, shoots by the feathery palm, 
EvOa Aoxyedwata céuy’ édAoxedcato where Leto travailed in 
Aart travail holy 


These two passages suggest a few of the many interesting things that the visitor may 
see to-day on the little island of Delos—Cynthus, commanding a view of all the Cyclades, 
the almost perfect circle of the Sacred Lake, slight remnants of the palm of bronze that 
early took the place of Leto’s growing palm, the glades of under-brush of laurel and wild 
olive. 

In other places Cynthus is referred to as ‘‘a hogback’” (Ae. Eum. 9): 


Air@y 88 Aluvav AnAtay te yoredda | leaving the lake and the rock of Delos 
(Eur. Tro. 89): 
Androl te yoroddec | and the Delian rocks 


1 Ar. Eq. 123-124; 1002-1003; Av. 961-963; 967-968; 970; 971-973; 975; 976-978; 982-985; 987-988; 
Pax 1070-1072. 
2 Cp. the Homeric Hymn to the “Delian Apollo’; Pind. Pyth. I 74. 


10q.18 FL petoeg 
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These epithets suggest the island as a low-lying reef; in another passage of the Iphigenia 
in Tauris Euripides pictures Delos as a rocky ridge (1239-1240): 

pépe 8” Tey and she brought her child 
and detoddoc etvarlac from the sea-girt rock 
while Aristophanes magnifies Cynthus, a hill whose single peak rises but three hundred 
seventy feet above the sea, into a rock with towering horns (Nub. 596-597): 


God of Delos, who dwellest on the 
Cynthian rock with its towering horns 


Anrte, KuvOtav éxwy 
Obixéoata néteay 


So much about the island. Nothing at all about the temple or the oracle. 
Menander quotes the proverb (‘Eaut. Tw., Frag. 147 K.): 


caita cot xat [vbr that’s your Pythia 
nat Anrrca and Delia 


that is, ‘‘you’ve done your utmost, and it’s all over with.” Pythia and Delia here refer 
to the festivals. 


b. In Attica 


There were at least seven well-known sanctuaries of Apollo in Attica: 1) the cave 
sanctuary of Apollo in the north cliff of the Acropolis, which will be discussed in connec- 
tion with the cave of Pan (pp. 182 ff.); 2) the most familiar of all, the Lyceum, just outside 
the northeast gate of the city; 3) next in fame to the Lyceum, the Pythium in the pass of 
Aegaleus on the Sacred Way to Eleusis; 4) the temple at Prasiae; 5) the shrine of Apollo 
at Oenoe; 6) a sanctuary of Apollo Pythius; and 7) of Apollo Delphinius not far from the 
temple of Olympian Zeus, just outside the city walls.!. We find no reference to any one of 
the last four in the dramatic poets; the first three do find casual mention. 


a. The Lyceum in Athens 


The Lyceum was one of the oldest sanctuaries in the lower city of Athens; it was there 
when the Amazons invaded Attica.2 Its name is derived from the epithet of Apollo as 
Adxetoc, which originally had nothing to do with wolf* but is derived from the same root as 
lux, lucis, and English light. The Lyceum was, therefore, the sanctuary of Apollo, the god 
of light.‘ Of the temple proper we know nothing from any source. But connected with 
it was the famous gymnasium, the Lyceum, in which stood the beautiful statue of the god 
described by Lucian‘ in an attitude of rest after the exertions of the palaestra, leaning with 
his left arm resting upon a pillar, his left hand holding his bow, and his right arm bent over 
his head. 

The gymnasium was added to the Lyceum, according to Theopompus, by Pisistratus; 
according to Philochorus, it was founded during the administration of Pericles; other 
authorities ascribe its foundation to the orator Lycurgus.* The last account can refer only 
to a restoration or extension of the grounds. For we know from Plato’ that the Lyceum 
was one of Socrates’s favorite places for heart to heart talks with young men. And even 
in the days of Aristophanes the Lyceum afforded an extensive parade-ground for military 
training (Ar. Pax 355-357): 


nat yao txavoy yedvoy arohAtucba xat for long enough have we been worn to death and 
natatetotuucba mAavuuevor frazzles with marching back and forth, 
és Adxetov xdx Auxetou Eby Soot Eby dontde to the Lyceum and from the Lyceum, with spear 
and shield 


Here is where the citizen soldiers of Athens got their final training before they were sent 
to the field of war. 


1 Paus. I 19, 1. 

2 Plut. Thes. XXVII 4. 

3 All the wolf stories connected with Apollo are aetiological myths, originating in an epoch when +/ luc 
had long since disappeared from the Greek of daily use and when obscure names needed explanation. 

4Cf. Soph. El. 645: Adxet’ &vat, and zbid. 655 and 1379:  Adxe’ "Axodrov. 

5 Anach. 7. It was evidently the Apollo-type represented by the beautiful Apollino of the Uffizzi in 
Florence; reproduced in Baum., Denkm. I p. 100, Fig. 105. 

6 So Paus, I 29, 16; Plut. Vit. X Or., pp. 841c, 852c. 

7 Euthyd. 271 A; Euthyphro 2 A; Lysis 203 A. 
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From the days of Socrates to the days of Aristotle, and after, the porticos of the Lyceum 
were a famous place for the lectures of the teachers of philosophy. Alexis classes the Lyceum 
with the Academy and the porch of the Odeum as a typical lecture-hall for the sophists 
(Aowtod., Frag. 25, 1-3 K.)!: 


tl tadta Anecic, pAnvapdy &yvw xatw what do you mean by this nonsense—yapping 
up and down 

Abxetoy, “Axadnutay, “Qrdetou mbAac, the Lyceum, the Academy, the Odeum porches— 

Aneoug cogrotHy; 058 Sy tobtwy xaAdy. sophists’ nonsense? Not one of these things is 
right! 


It is only the gymnasium of the Lyceum that the poets mention, and they tell us noth- 
ing beyond the fact that the big open space of the gymnasium was used as a parade-ground 
for the army, and the stoas as lecture-halls for the philosophers. 


0. The Pythia 


Besides the Lyceum, at the northeast corner of the city, there was a Pythium not far 
from the temple of Olympian Zeus, another at Oenoe, and a third on the Sacred Way to 
Eleusis. Of the first Pausanias says only (I 19, 1): 


Meta& 88 tov vady tod Ards tod A little way beyond the temple of 
"Ohupttou mAnctoy &yakud the Olympian Zeus is a statue 

gotty ’AréAAwvos I[uOtou. gore of the Pythian Apollo. And there is 
8& xat &AAo teopdv ’ArdAAWVOS also another sanctuary of Apollo 
étixAnoty Acdguytou surnamed the Delphinian 


While Pausanias does not explicitly say that there was anything more than a statue of the 
Pythian Apollo, the words Zort 88 xat &AAo teedv ’Azé6AAwvos Very plainly imply that there 
was a Pythium as well as a Delphinium. Besides we know from Thucydides? that there 
was a Pythium at Athens, and the historian mentions it in immediate connection with 
the temple of Olympian Zeus. We even have the original inscription’ from an altar erected 
in this Pythium by Pisistratus, the son of Hippias and grandson of the great Pisistratus, so 
that we know that this sanctuary dates back into fairly remote antiquity. 

From the description of Pausanias, the words of Thucydides, hints from other Greek 
authors,‘ and from the place where the fragment of Pisistratus’s altar and inscribed bases 
supporting tripods won by choruses in the Thargelia and dedicated® to the Pythian Apollo 
were found, we may locate this Pythium with probable accuracy a little distance to the 
southwest of the Olympieum, close beside the Ilissus.® 

It may be the indweller of the Pythium or of the Lyceum whom Chrysalus salutes on 
his return from Ephesus (Plaut. Bacch. 172-173): 

saluto te, vicine Apollo, qui aedibus 

propinquos nostris accolis, veneroque te 
but it is much more likely a statue of Apollo of the Ways before the house of Bacchis (see 
Vol. II, Chap. viii). 

A second well known Pythium of Athens is the one situated beside the Sacred Way in 
the saddle between the two heights of Aegaleus, about four and a half miles from the 
Dipylum Gate of Athens, upon the site of which now stands the decaying convent of Daphne. 
Pausanias mentions it on his way from Athens to Eleusis (I 37, 6): 


Zott 32 tepdy.. xat "AOnves te then there is a sanctuary to Athena 
nat "AréddAdAwvos: "AréAAwve 88 éxot- and Apollo conjointly; originally it was 
On wdvw co 8& heytic erected to Apollo alone 


1So also Antiph. Kieog., Frag. 122, 2-3 K.: &xoAoubety Sorg 
éy t@ Avuxelw wet& cogrotdy 

Ephip. Navey., Frag. 14, 1-2 K.; Epicr. Inc. Frag. 11, 9-11 K. 

4 Thuc. II 15, 4. 

$C. I. A. I 422; cf. Thuc. VI 54, 7: Mvauc 163’ fo Koxts Tletatotpatos ‘Ixatou vids 

OAxey’ ArbAAwvos ILuBlou éy tewgver. 

4. g. Suidas, Photius, Hesychius, s. v. [1d6:ov; Plato, Gorgias, 472 A. 

°C. 1. A. IT 1236, 1237, 1251 = Dittenb., Sylloge 411-413; cf. also C. I. A. II 1154, 1176; III 247. 

6 On the Pythium at Athens, see Curtius, Das Pythion in Athen, Hermes XII (1877) pp. 492-499 (= Ges. 
Abh. I pp. 451-458); Frazer, Paus. Il pp. 189-190; Harrison, Mon. and Myth., pp. 203-207. 
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It is probably this Pythium to which a company is bidden go out, without torches, in the 
Tlotdéutot of Strattis (Frag. 37 K.): 


Suetc te mavtes Str’ ext cd [10btov all of you that are here, go on out in the 

Soot ma&peote, pt) Aabdytes Aauradac direction of the Pythium, and take no torches 
with you 

und’ &rAro wndéyv éxduevov DtrAvaratou nor anything else that has to do with Philyllius 


The people addressed are to go out; they are not to take torches; they are to proceed toward 
the Pythium. There is in these words a triple suggestion of the sacred procession to Eleusis: 
the procession passed out of the city by the Sacred Way; it was a torchlight procession; it 
followed the Sacred Way which led directly past the Pythium in the Aegaleus pass. We 
cannot even conjecture what the context was; we do not know when this company was to 
“go out”; it may have been out of the house where the command is given; we do not know 
why they were to take no torches. The discovery of the context might shift the allusion 


to the Pythium near the temple of Olympian Zeus, and so Kock, following Hemsterhuys, 
interprets the passage. 


c. In the Peloponnesus 


a. The Argive Lyceum 


The Peloponnesus seems to have shown a larger preference for Apollo as the god of 
light. Phigalia had a temple in his honor; Sicyon also had one but had early allowed her 
temple to Apollo Lycius to fall into decay!; but at Argos the most famous building of the 
city was the Lyceum, the temple of the “wolf-slaying”’ god. Pausanias gives no description 
of the temple building but he dwells at some length? upon the sculptures it contained—a 
new cultus statue by Attalus of Athens; Danaus’s throne; an athlete carrying a bull on his 
shoulders by Biton; wooden images of Aphrodite and Hermes, the one ascribed to Epeus, 
who built the Trojan horse with the aid of Athena, the other (the Aphrodite) an offering 
made by Hypermnestra, the daughter of Danaus; a statue of Ladas [Myron’s?], the famous 
long-distance runner; a Hermes in the act of manufacturing the first lyre from a tortoise 
shell. The original temple, with the original statue, was ascribed to Danaus himself as 
founder. 

The temple, of which no vestige has as yet been discovered, would seem to have stood 
near the agora, at the base of the Larissa hill. Sophocles, with a fine human touch, has the 
old paedagogus conduct Orestes home after his long years of exile, and the old man points 
out to the youthful prince, as they enter, the most famous features of the landscape that 
lay spread before the gates of the home from which he had been rescued and sent away to 
prepare for his deed of vengeance (Soph. El. 4-8): 


to yao taratdy "“Apyos obtdbets t6de, yonder is the ancient plain of Argos which thou 
hast longed to see, 

tg oloteomAnyos k&Acog “Ivdyou xdoene¢" the solemn haunt of the vexed wanderer, the 
daughter of Inachus; 

altn 8’, “Opgora, toO Auxoxtévou Oeod over there, Orestes, the Lycean agora of the wolf- 

ayood Adbxetoc: ob€ dototepag 8’ bbe slaying’ god; and here, upon our left, is 

“Hoag 6 xAetvog yao Hera’s famous temple‘ 


For all the fame of this most conspicuous building of the city of Argos, neither periegete 
nor historian nor poet gives us the slightest information about it. 


1 Paus. II 9, 7. 

4 Paus. II 19, 3-8. 

% The poet seems to accept the popular etymology of AUxetog as derived from Atxo¢. So does Aeschylus 
(Sept. 145-146): 
xarob, Abxer’ &vat, Abxetosg yevod and thou, Lycean Lord (Lord of Light), be wolf-like 
atoeat@ 8atw to the host of foes 
Cf. Soph. O. T. 203; 919. See also p. 93 ft. n. 3. 

4See p. 101. 
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6. The Apollo of Amyclae 


A few miles south of Sparta was once the town of Amyclae, the site of the original settle- 
ment of the Dorians in the Eurotas Valley.!_ It was a place of peculiar sanctity, and a 
Sacred Way connected it with Sparta; for here each summer was held a festival in honor 
of Hyacinthus, the son of Amyclas and the favorite of Apollo. Over the lamented Hya- 
cinthus’s tomb stood the archaic, colossal statue of Apollo, and about this venerated figure 
Bathycles of Magnesia constructed his marvelous throne embellished with sculptures 
in gold.2 The statue and the throne are described by Pausanias and not otherwise men- 
tioned in ancient literature. The silence of the dramatic poets, therefore, need occasion 
no surprise. The only hints at the sanctuary of Apollo at Amyclae are made by the Laconian 
Woman in the Lysistrate of Aristophanes (1299): 


xrAgwa toy "Audxrats [’Ar6AAw] otdy | I sing the praise of Apollo, the god at Amyclae 


and likewise with strong Laconian accent, by some one in Epilycus (Kwe., Frag. 3 K.): 


TotTtay xoTld’, ol, cua’ to the festival, methinks, I must haste; 
éy "Audtxrator mae’ "AnéA\Aw at Apollo’s shrine at Amyclae 

Bapaxes moAAol xcoeror one will find many cakes and loaves 
xat Swuds tor UdAa HdUs and soup most delicious 


This song is apparently sung as the chorus moves off to the three-day festival held each 
year at Amyclae in memory of Hyacinthus, with its splendid procession, its sacrifices and 
feasting and gifts.’ 


d. On the Island of Leucas 


On the southwest point of the island of Leucas, standing high above the blue Ionian 
Sea upon a precipitous rock, the most conspicuous object that one sees as one sails from 
Corcyra to the Gulf of Corinth, is a modern lighthouse. It is built upon the site of an 
ancient temenos of Apollo, from which Sappho, in her hopeless love for Phaon, is fabled to 
have cast herself into the sea.4 Here, too, during the festival of Leucadian Apollo, a criminal 
was made, as a sort of scapegoat to bear away the sins of the people, to leap into the sea. 
But he was not killed; care was taken to lighten his fall, and boats were in waiting below 
to pick him up and convey him beyond the confines of the country, for in being made the 
scapegoat he became sacred to the god.> It is quite possible that it is to this rite that a 
fragment of Menander’s Lady from Leucas (313 K.) refers: 


evonuctcbw let there be auspicious silence 
ctéwevos méor Acuxddos axtiic about the shrine of the Leucadian promontory 


Of the temple itself, which Aeneas is said to have founded,® scanty remains have been 
discovered in recent years. 


8. TEMPLES OF ZEUS 


One might naturally expect that the supreme deity of the Greek Pantheon might claim 
most frequent mention in any class of literature that has to do with the religion of the 
people and that his great temples—such as that at Olympia or Athens or Nemea—should 
be often the object of the poets’ praise. But not a word do we find in the drama, early or 
late, about the great temple at Olympia, and very little about any other temple of Zeus. 


1 Pind. Pyth. I 125. 

2 For a discussion of the throne see Paus. III 18, 9; Overbeck, Gesch. d. gr. Plastik, I‘, pp. 67 ff. 

3 Ath. (IV 139 d-f) gives a full account of the festival. It is referred to also by Ar. or Philyl. (II6,., 
Frag. 16 K.) and Crat. (IT., Frag. 164 K.). 

4Cf. Men. Aeux., Frag. 312 K. 

5 Cf. Paus. X 32, 6. 

8 Cf. Serv. ad Virg. Aen. III 279. 
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a. At Olympia 


The only occurrence of the name Olympieum is an extremely doubtful one quoted by 
Photius in an unidentified fragment of Aristophanes (Frag. 832 K.): 


to tepdy "OAuuntetoy [MS. ’OAdurtoy] the hallowed Olympieum— 
mevtacuAAdbws ws ’AoxAnntetov [MS. in five syllables, like Ascle- 
*AoxAnntstoy]. ’Aprotopdvns pieum. Aristophanes 


But whether it is an Olympieum or an Asclepieum that Photius found in Aristophanes he 
does not make clear. And if it is (OAvuyrtetoy that he is quoting from the comic poet, we are 
at a loss to conjecture what possible Olympieum Aristophanes was talking about. It may 
have been one in Athens; it may have been the famous one in Olympia; it may have been 
any other conceivable temple of Zeus in the Hellenic world. We gain absolutely nothing 
from the fragment. And we gain as little from another allusion to ‘“‘the temple of Zeus”’ 
in Aristophanes’s Clouds (401): 


GALA toy abtod ye vewy BdAAEt xal Dodvroy | but he strikes his own temple and Sunium 


Socrates is persuading Strepsiades that it is not perjurers that are the special object of the 
lightnings of Zeus, but that the god’s bolts are just as likely to strike his own temple as 
anything else. What temple of Zeus has Aristophanes in mind? To “his own temple” 
he adds at once very specifically ‘‘Sunium the headland of Athens.” But “‘his own temple” 
may be any one of a multitude of Zeus temples. Probably some Olympieum in Attica had 
recently been struck by lightning, an event that made an impression upon the popular 
mind; it may have been the sanctuary by the Ilissus; we do not know. 


b. On the Cenaean Promontory 


One temple of Zeus owes its fame largely, if not entirely, to the tragic poets. On the 
extreme northwestern promontory of Euboea, overlooking the Malaic Gulf, stood from 
remotest antiquity the temple of Cenaean Zeus, so called from the name of the promontory 
itself. Here it was that Heracles made sacrifice to his father after the capture of Oechalia.! 
It naturally plays an important réle, therefore, in such plays as the Trachiniae of Sophocles. 
Sophocles describes the locality briefly (Tr. 752-756): 


axth tig augtxnAuotos Hdbotas &xeov there is a sea-washed headland of Euboea, the 
Kyvatoy Sort, &vOa matemw Art promontory of Cenaeum, where to his father Zeus 
Bwwods deter tewevtay te PUAAROA he marks off the bounds of altars and enclosure 


rich in shade, 


wéArovee 8’ ait @ wmorAuOdtous tebyety opayac and as he was about to do sacrifice of many 
| victims 

There, upon the Cenaean promontory, stood the temple of Zeus in the days of Heracles, 

as in the days of Sophocles. It was important enough to need a plurality of altars, appar- 

ently, though the plural form @wyotcs need not necessarily mean more than altaria, one 

altar. It is certainly singular in the lyric passage in which Heracles tries to give expression 

to his agony (Soph. Tr. 993-995): 


© Knyvale xennts Goudy, oh step of altar Cenaean, 

teedy ofay otwy éxt wor what sacrifice of mine and with what a recom- 
pense 

were® yeetv Hydcw, O Zed. hast thou requited me to my woe, oh Zeus! 


Almost the same thought as that expressed in lines 752-754 had been brought out in lines 
237-238 : 


axtH tig Got” Edbotts, v8’ dotCerar there is a headland of Euboea; there he marks off 
Bwwols téAy ct” Eyxaema Knyvatw Art altars and dues of fruits in honor of Cenaean 
Zeus 


1 Cf. the full account given in Ov. Met. IX 134-272. 
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The location, with an allusion to the sharp bend in the Euripus about the northwest 
corner of Euboea and to the tragic death of Lichas, is further defined in a fragment of 
Aeschylus’s Glaucus of the Sea (Frag. 30 N.): 


Evbotda xaurty dugt Knvatou Atds the bend above Euboea at the headland of 
axthy, xav’ aditoy thuboy abAtou Atya Cenaean Zeus, hard by the unhappy Lichas’s 
tomb 


Seneca (?) also alludes to the antiquity of the temple of Cenaean Zeus and its lofty site; 
the author of the Oetaean Hercules is, of course, but echoing a Greek original (H. O. 
786-787) : 

hic rupe celsa nulla quam nubes ferit 

annosa fulgent templa Cenaei Iovis 


The poets’ contributions, though all we have, do not contribute much: the existence 
of a temple to Zeus on the Cenaean promontory; its high antiquity; its altars and its grove. 
That is all. Of its shape, size, style, plastic decorations—the things of real interest—we 
know nothing. 


c. At Marathon 


No other literary source, save Euripides alone, knows aught of a temple of Zeus at 
Marathon. In the Heraclidae the centre of the scene is occupied by the temple of Zeus 
with the great altar of the Olympian before it. As the play opens, Iolaus and the children 
of Heracles are sitting as suppliants at the altar steps (Eur. Heracl. 32-33): 


Mapabdva xat cdyxAnooy éAOdyvtes yOdva we have come to Marathon and the confederate 
land 
ixnécar xabeCdueccba Budutoe Bedy and sit as suppliants at the altars of the gods 


The scene is Marathon; the suppliants sit at ‘“‘the altars of the gods.”’ Not yet is it specified 
that the altar is consecrated to Zeus nor that it is connected with a shrine. The temple, 
with its altar, is named a few lines further on (41-44): 


4 8’ ad cdo OHA watddg "AAxunyyn yévos but she, Alemene, inside the temple yonder holds 

owbe yaod 100d’ baxnyxartouégvy the daughters of her son in her embrace and 

outer’ véas yao mapbévouc aldoducba saves them; for we hesitate to bring young maid- 
ens 

byAW Tedatery xamrbwutootatety into the presence of a crowd and have them stand 


at public altars 


The yvaé¢ might be anything from the simplest sanctuary to the most magnificent per- 
ipteral temple. We have not as yet any conception of the temple’s form. It is simply 
vaés once more (Heracl. 657): 


ol modcbe yaod T0088’ Emus Baths médkac | that thou mightest draw near before this temple 


Alcmena, to whom this line is addressed, had been inside the temple building! (584): 


IE 


cyy ct ow yeatay Sduwy | and the aged woman inside the halls 


The temple now is called S6uor “halls”; the plural implies at least a pronaos and a cella, 
with perhaps also an opisthodome. Even before Alemena’s entrance, Macaria had come 
out of the temple building.? Inside the temple were hanging upon pegs, as at the temple of 
Delphi, spoils of arms taken in wars (Heracl. 695-699): 


Zot’ gv Sduotcty vSov alywadwd’ SxAq there are within yonder halls arms taken 
tTotad’, oat Yonoduccba... in war; these will we use . 

GAR’ efor’ elow xard Taccdrwy Ady go in, then, and from the pegs take down 
tyeyy” dnAltny xdcnoy Wo TaYLoTA ot and bring me with all speed a hoplite’s panoply 


1 She is called forth by Iolaus (643): 2&0’. 
2474-475: Bokcog por undéy é§6d0r¢ uate 
To0c07TE.... 


479: ééH)Ooy. 
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Only once more does the poet refer to the temple proper, and this time as a “roof” 
(Eur. Heracl. 646): 


tt yen’ diving may 168’ exdrnoby otéyos; | what means the cry that has filled all this roof? 


We gain then, for the temple of Zeus at Marathon, a building with several apartments 
under one roof. Whether it had a colonnade all about it or was a simple temple tn aniis, 
we are not told and have as yet no means of discovering. Whether it was Doric or Ionic 
we cannot tell. 

Before it was, as we have seen, the great altar of Zeus at which Iolaus and the sons of 
Heracles sat as suppliants. And it is in connection with the altar that Euripides informs 
us that the sanctuary is holy unto Zeus (Heracl. 238-239): 


7 wey wéytotoy Lele é9’ of od Budutos and the chiefest [influence] is Zeus, at whose altar 
Baxets...} thou art sitting .. 


At the time of my first visit to the plain of Marathon, in 1886, I was wandering through 
the fields to the south of the Soros and came unexpectedly upon the foundations of a large 
marble building about twenty-five by twelve paces (weary ones), with fragments of sculpture . 
lying half buried in the ground about it. The guide-books contain no mention of any ruins 
in that part of the plain. Excavations conducted there might reveal something of im- 
portance—perhaps the very temple that we have been discussing. Perhaps also those 
foundations might belong to the monument of Miltiades or to the trophy of Zeus which 
was built of white marble? and must have stood not far from that locality. There is another 
building about five hundred yards to the north of the Soros,? which may, upon excavation, 
prove to be one or the other of these two important buildings. The Marathonian plain is 
as yet comparatively virgin soil for the excavator’s spade; it was fairly covered with monu- 
ments of one sort and another, and the only thing that has been investigated is the tomb 
of the immortal one hundred ninety-two Athenians who fell on that great day in August, 
490 B. C. 

The trophy was one of the most precious monuments in the eyes of the patriotic Athenian; 
Themistocles declared that the thought of the trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleep;* 
and Aristophanes makes repeated reference to it as the very proudest symbol of Athenian 
liberties (Eq. 1334): 


THS YaO KoAEwS KEra meattets xal tod ’y you are doing things befitting the state and in 
Mapaldyvt teonatou keeping with the trophy at Marathon 


and in almost the same words (Vesp. 711): 


&Eta ths Ys arodkadovtes xat tod | enjoying things befitting the land and in keeping 
Maoabdyve teonatou with the trophy at Marathon 


and again (Lys. 285): 


un viv ec? év tH teteamdAe® totusy teo- may my trophy no longer stand 
Tatov ety in the Four-city® district 


And even Euripides, in the same spirit, sets a famous trophy there as a monument erected 
by no one less an Athenian than Hyllus himself and Iolaus (Heracl. 936-937) : 


and they erected unto Zeus that gives 
the trophy a post of glorious victory 


Beétac 
Arts toomatou xadAlvexoy totacay 


1 The altar is frequently alluded to, sometimes as Gwy6s: 33; 61; 73; 79; 123; 196; 238; 244; 249; 344; 
sometimes as écykee (“hearth”): 121; 127; 341; sometimes as 2dpa (“‘seat’’): 55; 260; 631. 

2 Paus. I 32, 5: renolntar 58 xal tedmaroyv AlPou Aeuxod. 

3 Leake, Topogr. of Ath., IL 101. 

4Plut. Them. III 3. 

5 Cf. also Ar. ’Odx., Frag. 413 K.: 

%al xoAAUEAY ToOtTat MepMaty Bae toly Mapaldyve reomratoy. 
6 See p. 122. 
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d. At Argos 


Under the surname of Clarius ‘“‘the allotter’’? Zeus was worshiped in the highlands of 
Arcadia above Tegea, as we learn from Pausanias (VIII 53, 9).!. The same Zeus would 
seem from Aeschylus’s Suppliants to have had a shrine in Argos (359-360): | 


tdotto dyt’ may then Themis, child of 
&yatoy ouyay ixecta Oéurc Zeus the Allotter, look 
Ards Kicetou upon our refuge innocent 


Pausanias explains the surname of the Allotter as having been derived from the casting 
of lots for the sons of Arcas—most probably at the time of the allotment of the lands among 
them when they settled in central Peloponnesus. A similar allotment may be safely assumed 
for the original colonists in the Argolid, and Zeus Clarius would naturally find a place in 
the worship of their descendants. In connection with the worship of this particular Zeus 
in Arcadia we have no information of any temple or statue or anything else beyond the 
altar mentioned by Pausanias. For the sanctuary at Argos Aeschylus tells us even less; 
the chorus of Danaids only appeals to Themis as the embodiment of sacred Law, the child 
of Zeus Clarius, to lend her sanctifying power to their position as suppliants. 


e. At Nemea 


In the lovely little valley between Cleonae and Phlius still stand in isolated beauty 
three graceful Doric columns of the once famous temple of Nemean Zeus. Most of the 
other thirty-one columns of this peripteral temple lie about the cella, drum against drum, 
just as they were left by the successive earthquakes that overthrew them. The columns of 
the peristyle are thirty-four feet high (about as high as the columns of the Parthenon) 
and five and a quarter feet in diameter at the base (considerably more slender than the 
columns of the Parthenon). There is no evidence from ancient times in regard to the time 
of the erection of the temple; we have no hint as to its architect or builder. The slender 
proportions of the columns indicate a date not far from the close of the fifth century B. C. 
Pausanias” marks the temple with his asterisk (8é«¢ é&to¢) and says of it only that, when he 
visited it, the roof had fallen in, and the temple statue was gone. He adds that there was 
a grove of cypress trees about the temple and the building occupied the spot where Opheltes 
(Archemorus) was left by his nurse and slain by the dragon. It was in commemoration 
of this event that the Argive Seven instituted the Nemean games. 

These scant words of Pausanias and the remains of temple and theatre give us prac- 
tically all that we know of Nemea. If we only had the whole of Euripides’s Hypsipyle, 
some further information might be obtained from it, comparable with the knowledge of 
Delphi and its buildings that we gain from the Ion. The fragments of the Hypsipyle re- 
covered in Egypt and published in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri tell us a little but nothing 
strikingly new (Frag. 1, IV 20-21): 


&owevog 8’ efdov Sdmous | with joy did I behold yon temple 
totcd’ gy Ards Actudve Newedkdog ybovdc in Zeus’s meadow in the land of Nemea 


(zbid. line 28): 


HAN do0x6¢ gore todmtywetou Artéc | he keeps the keys of Zeus, the guardian of the 
land 


(cbed. lines 10 and 14): 


© Let Nepéag tH0d’ KAcos Exwy oh Zeus, dwelling in the grove of Nemea yonder 


otetyovtas éeyuov ay’ &Acos moving through the lonely grove 
1 db 38 td ywoeloy 7 HYyAdy, ég” of of Bwuot Teyektats elaty of roAAol, xaAcitat psy Ards KAaoetou’ SHAa 34 wg éyéverto 
tH éxlxAnots TH Oe TOO xAHOOU thy waldwy Evexx tHv "Aexkdoc. 


211 15,2 
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(Frag. 1, II 29-30): 


Se00’ bt’ By Actudva Néuetoy when hither along Nemea’s meadow 
anayet he leads 

(Frag. 60, II 108): 

Nepwéag xat’? &Acos | through Nemea’s grove 


In all the lines here cited we find only the land of Nemea, the (cypress) grove, the meadow 
of Zeus, the temple with its (doors and) lock and key; and in the passage from the Casina 
of Plautus cited above! we have a reference to the games. While the dramatic poets afford 
: fond new light, we do find in them some gratifying confirmation of what we know apart 

rom them. 


f. On Mount Athos 


Of an actual temple on the towering height of Athos we have no definite knowledge. 
But the mountain-top belonged to Zeus (Ae. Ag. 284-285): 


weyay dé mavoyv éx ynoou toettoyv and from the isle, the height of Athos, dear to 
*AO@oy atmos Znvdg é&edéEato Zeus, received the third great torch of flame 
(Soph. @du., Frag. 216 N.): 
Opficcay cxomtay Zyvdco ’Abwou | the Thracian height of Athoan Zeus 


The mountain belonged to Zeus; Hesychius (I p. 66), commenting on the fragment from 
Sophocles, mentions a statue of Zeus upon Mount Athos. We may be sure that there was 
there a temple of the supreme god of Greece, and its site may well be occupied now by one 
of the churches on the ‘Holy Mountain.” 


g. On Mount Ida 


From Homeric days on, there was a famous shrine of Zeus on the top of Mount Ida. 
It was, of course, the dwelling-place of the supreme god of the land of Troy,? reigning ina - 
place from which he could survey the whole land with one glance of his eye.* He was 
addressed in prayer by the Achaean heroes and naturally adopted by the later Greek world. 
Homer tells us that there was a priest at this sanctuary,t and Aeschylus supplies the altar 
(Nt, Frag. 162, 1-3 N.): 


ot beHy ayyLoro Pot the gods’ close kin, 
ot Znvos éyyic, Ov xat’ *[datov xdyoy those near to Zeus, who have in the regions of Ida 
Ards matemou Bwuds gor’ év atbgor an altar to ancestral Zeus in the heights 


And there on the heights Schliemann found both throne and altar of Zeus—the former a 
colossal cube of slate, and on an adjacent peak what appeared to be the remains of an 
ancient altar. 


9. Tur ArRGIVE HERAEUM—AND OTHER TEMPLES OF HERA 
‘a. The Argive Heraeum 


Scarcely less famous than the temple of Apollo at Delphi or of Zeus at Olympia was 
the temple of Hera in the Argive land. There the suitors of Helen had met and sworn to 
defend the honor of the queen of the king of men. There, when she was wronged by Prince 
Paris, they were marshalled by the king of men to avenge the wrong. It was the centre 

1P. 86. 


2T' 276 = I’ 320, H 202, Q 308: 
Zed wr&tee, "LdnPev wedsuv, x0drote, wéytote 


3 (2 290-291: nxedatvéget K poviwye 
’Tdalw, 3¢ te Tootny xat& ma&cay b0aTat 
4 TI 604-605: 8g Atds toeds 
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of Hera worship on the mainland of Europe. It would be only natural to find it occupying 
a large place in Greek tragedy—especially in the many tragedies that have come down to 
us dealing with the royal house of Mycenae. And yet Sophocles, alluding to it once, gives 
it but the briefest mention (El. 7-8): 


ob& dorotepac 8’ Bde and yonder on our left 
"“Hoas 6 xAetvdg vads Hera’s famous temple 


This casual mention comes at the very opening of the play, where the old paedagogus gives 
the returning Orestes a hasty introduction to the outstanding topographical features of his 
native land. The bare mention of the Heraeum was enough for Orestes; but we could wish 
that the paedagogus had said more. 

Aeschylus, with the scene of four of his seven extant tragedies laid in Argolis, and two 
others having much to do with Argos, might be expected to be a little more generous with 
his information about the Heraeum. But he, too, is disappointing; in two lines only does 
he refer to it, and they tell us nothing except that there was a temple in the Argive land 
and that Io was once the priestess (Sup. 291-292): 


xApndsovxov “Hpac pact wuatwy more they say that once upon a time Io was warder 
"Id yevéobat tH5’ ev “Apyete xBovt of Hera’s halls here in the Argive land 


Euripides, with four extant tragedies dealing with the tragic house of Pelops, is still 
more disappointing. He has in all but four possible allusions to the Heraeum (Rh. 376): 


*Aoysetas mot’ év “Hoag Sanédots yooedcer | [no one] will ever dance on Argive Hera’s floors 


The chorus refers to the celebration of Hera’s great festival held every four years with the 
choral dances performed, probably, on the great platform between the temple and the 
telesterium, excavated by our American School. To such a celebration the maidens at the 
beginning of Euripides’s Electra must go in festal procession (173-174): 


taoat mae’ “H- | and unto Hera all the 
pay wéAAouct maobevexat otelyety maidens are to pass 


The great Heraeum, as already observed, served all the surrounding towns. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the poets sometimes assign the temple and its altars definitely to 
Mycenae or to Argos (Eur. H. F. 416-417): 


ca xAetva 8’ “HAAds FAabe Bapbcoou xdpac 
Adovuea, xat omterat Muxnyvate 


Hellas received the barbarian maiden’s famous 
spoils, and the trophy is still preserved at My- 
cenae 


The chorus locates the temple at Mycenae, instead of seven miles away;! for in the heroic 
times Mycenae was the chief city of the Argive Heptapolis that together controlled the 
temple. The temple itself is not even named. Even the indirect allusion to it is made 
only to locate the famous girdle of Hippolyte which Heracles brought home and dedicated 
in the temple of Hera. It is mentioned, accordingly, not as the famous sanctuary but as a 
museum. And, as a matter of fact, at the time of the presentation of the Hercules Furens 
neither temple nor girdle was there: the temple had been burned to the ground in 423, and 
with it had been destroyed all the ancient relics that it had contained. 


b. The Heraeum at Acra 


Of the great Argive Heraeum we learn, as we have seen, very little? from our Athenian 
poets. But Euripides, in his love for antiquarian lore and his fondness for making learned 
explanations of local cults and ceremonies, seems to go out of his way to pay his respects 
to the temple of Hera Acraea on the rocky headland over against Corinth and Sicyon and 
about equally distant from either. Of this temple Livy says simply (XXXII 23): Pro- 
muntorium est adversus Sicyonem Iunonis, quam vocant Acraeam, in altum excurrens; 
traiectus inde Corinthum, septem milia ferme passuum. 


1 Huripides seems to make a similar assignment of her altar again (El. 674): 
“Hoa te, Bwr.dy 4) Muxnvatwy xoatets. 
2 See pp. 101-102. 
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The sanctuary, according to Livy, was on the promontory that juts out into the north- 
east corner of the Gulf of Corinth, about seven miles northwest of the city of Corinth. 
There rites were performed each year in expiation of the murder of Medea’s children. Ac- 
cording to Euripides himself Medea, to wreak vengeance upon the unfaithful Jason, slew 
her two children with her own hand. According to the scholiast on Euripides’s Medea 
273, it was the women of Corinth that, unwilling to be ruled by a foreign woman and a 
witch, laid a plot against Medea and her eight children. The children, four boys and four 
girls, fled, when attacked, to the sanctuary of Hera Acraea for refuge. But even Hera’s 
temple did not protect them, for the Corinthians slew them all upon the goddess’s very 
altar. Then a pestilence fell upon the city. To be saved, the Corinthians were bidden by 
the oracle to expiate the pollution. To fulfil the conditions of the oracle, the Corinthians 
each year assigned seven boys and seven girls from the noblest families of the city to spend 
the year in the sanctuary and by their service to appease the anger of the murdered children 
and of the goddess. 

There are various stories in regard to the murder of Medea’s children, but nearly all are 
agreed that they were buried in the sanctuary of Hera Acraea. That is most explicitly . 
declared by Euripides (Med. 1378-1381): 


ov d4t’, éxet apa tHd’ yw Odbw xeEot, Never! for them will I bury with this hand of 
mine, 

gépoua’ &é¢ “Hoeacg téuevog "Axpalasg Oeod, bearing them to the sanctuary of Hera, the god- 
dess of the Headland, 

OS BH tig adtods ToAeutwy xabubeton that no foeman may do offense to them by tearing 

tUubousg dvacta@y open their tombs 


The modern chapel of St. Nicholas probably occupies the site of the old temple of Hera. 
It is generally accepted that it was there that Medea’s children were buried. But the 
scholiast on the passage quoted from Euripides (Med. 1378-1381) says they were buried 
“upon the acropolis’”’; and the acropolis, in this connection, must be the Acrocorinthus. 
Diodorus (IV 55) points in the same direction. Apparently there was on a spur of the 
Acrocorinthus in the direction of Sicyon a temple of Hera Bunaea, and ouvata led toa 
natural confusion with d¢xeatza. And Pausanias also follows what seems to have beena 
common tradition that Medea’s children’s tomb was in the city (II 3, 6): 


xat 6Alyov adxwtéew xoehyvn xadou- and a little further on is the Spring of 

wévyn Dradune:..... dméo Glauce, as it is called . . . Beyond 
tautny menolntat xenyny xat Td this spring is constructed also the 
xahotuevoy "Qrdetov. maox de so-called Odeum. And beside it 

advo wvtwd gate totc Mndetac is a monument to Medea’s 

Tatoly... xatarhucbivar 6& ond children . . . And it is said that they 
Koorv6twy Agyovtat tv Sdoewy were stoned to death by the Corinthians on 
evexa... account of the gifts ... 


According to this, there must have stood alongside the main street of Corinth leading in the 
direction of Sicyon a monument to Medea’s children. Pausanias does not say that their 
tomb was there; but the monument rather implies the tomb. If so, then we have a con- 
tradictory tradition. At all events, so much seems clear: in addition to the Heraeum on 
the Acraean promontory, with which the atonement for the murder of Medea’s children 
was associated, there was also in the city of Corinth another temple of Hera, with which 
the sacrifice of children was originally connected. In place of the human sacrifices came 
later the celebration of a year of mourning, which selected children of noble families of 
Corinth spent, with shorn hair, black dress, and other marks of mourning, in the temple. 
This celebration came also in time to be connected with the murder of Medea’s children, 
and their city monument belonged to the temple precinct of Hera.! 


c. The Heraeum and Other Temples at Plataea 


The especial protectress of Plataea and the chief divinity of the town was Hera. And 
for her worship the Plataeans had erected a temple that called for a star in Pausanias’s guide- 
book (IX 2, 7): 


1 Cf. Curtius, Peloponnes II p. 533. Karl Ottfried Miller, Orchomenos u. d. Minyer* p. 264 ff. 
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TThatateiot 88 vabe gotty “Heac the Plataeans have a temple of Hera, worth 
Oéas &Etog weyéber te xat é¢ thy looking at—both for its magnitude and for 
ayahuatwy toy xdowoy.... the plastic decoration .. . 

thy 88 “Hoav Terelav xadodat, They call their Hera Teleia, 

memotntar 5& debby peyéber and there is a colossal standing 

&yakwa wéya Albou s& dugd- image of her . . . Both works ; 

cepa too IlevteAnotou, Ilea- are of Pentelic marble, and both from 
EttéAoug 52 éotty Epya the hand of Praxiteles 


It is in all probability this temple that was discovered in 1891 by the American School 
in Athens.1. Nothing but the merest foundations are left. But they reveal a fifth century, 
possibly sixth century, Doric hexastyle temple of considerable magnitude—49.9 by 16.7 
metres, with two treasury chambers in the opisthodome—located in the most prominent 
part of the town, upon a terrace included in the later city? but out in front of the fifth 
century city.’ 

Nothing of the plastic decorations was found, even though the temples were spared 
when jealous, spiteful Thebes in 374-373 so thoroughly destroyed the heroic little city of 
devoted patriots. 

Besides the temple of Hera, Pausanias mentions also temples of Athena Aria and Demeter 
at Plataea (IX 4, 1 and 3): 


TlAarareior 82 "AOnvac éxtxrnaw Apel- Plataea has a sanctuary of Athena, surnamed 
ag gotty tcodyv’ Mxodounbn 88 dxd Aagu- Aria; it was erected from the share of the spoils 
epwy & tHS waxns aototv *AOnvator ths that the Athenians awarded to them from the 
Maoabdve drévetuay.4 td wey 8) &yad- battle of Marathon.‘ As for the statue, it 

wa Edavey gotty éxtyoucov, medcwroy is a wooden image overlaid with gold; its face 
dé of xat yeteesg axeat xat rddeg Alou and the hands and feet are of Pentelic 

to0 IlevteAnctou etot. uéyeBosg wey 08 xo- marble; in size it falls not very far 

AL 8H te auodet tho év "Axoondret yarns short of the bronze Athena on the Acropolis 

hy xat adehy "AObyvator tod Maoabdve and this also the Athenians erected out of the 
anaoyhy a&y@vos dvébyxay’ Der- tithes of the conflict at Marathon. And it was 
Stag 82 xat Trararetowy Ay 6 tH Phidias who made the statue of Athena 
"AOnvas to &yakua motnoac... for Plataea also . . 

Zott 58 xat Anunteos éxtxrnoty And there is at Plataea a sanctuary of 
’EAevotvtas teody év [lkaratais.... Demeter also, surnamed the Eleusinian . . . 


Although Pausanias states so unequivocally that the temple of Demeter Eleusinia 
was in Plataea, the evidence of Herodotus,® supported also by Plutarch, is convincing that 
this temple stood at some distance to the north of the city. Plutarch supplies us also with 
a sanctuary of Artemis Euclea, which, as it received the bones of the famous long-distance 
runner, Euchidas, was probably also outside the city. 

It may be that it is to these three or four temples, or to two of them and a stoa between; 
that Posidippus refers in a fragment of which little can be made out (Inc. Frag. 29 K.): 


yaot 30’ etot xat otod, xat toUvouc, temples twain there are and a portico, and the 
name, 
xat td Radavetoy, xat td LDaodbou xdéoc, and the bath-house, and Sarabus’s fame— 


To TOAD wey axtH, Tots 8’ "HAcuBeetots mdAtg | mostly a beach, but at the Eleutheria a city 


The festival of the Eleutheria, with such throngs of celebrants as to make a city out of 
what was normally but a village, points unmistakably to Plataea; but the seashore or water- 
front is out of place; the reading éxty is, therefore, strongly suspected; Sarabus, though 
famous (or infamous) in the time of Posidippus, is wholly unknown to us, and his name 


1See Report by Henry S. Washington, A. J. A. VII (1891) pp. 390-405. 

2 Paus. IX 2, 7. 

3 See Hdt. IX 52. 

4 The value of the Plataeans’ share in the spoils was 80 talents; but according to Plutarch (Arist. XX 3) it 
was not from the battle of Marathon but from the battle of Plataea that the funds were secured for the rebuild- 
ing of the temple of Athena: é&etAoy bydoqnxovta tuAavta tots IAatatedoty, do’ my tb ths "AOnvac dvepxodduyoay 
leody xat to 2d0¢ Zatyoay xal yeapats Toy vey Stexdaunoay, al uéxoet viv dxudCovoat Stauévovoty... 

5 TX 57: cb 88 dred Ody daoy te déxa otkdia dvéwerve toy ’"Auougapétou Adxov, mepl rotandy Madbevta tSounévoy 
*Aovémtdy te YGoov xaAcbuevoy, tH xat Ahuntoos "MAcuatving tedy hota. Cf. also ch. 62 and ch. 65. 

6 Aristides XI 3 [the oracle of Delphi speaks]: xat thy xfvduvoy év ye idle motounévous gy tH Tedly tas 
Ad&watepos t&s "HAeuatviac xat ta Kéoac.... 5: td 88 tH "HAcvatvlag Afuntoos medlov.... 6: tHv ‘Yotdy xAnstoy 
ind tov Kidarotiva vabs éotty doyxatos mavu Anunteos ’HAevatvlas xat Kéons meocayopeudmevoc. 
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affords no help; neither does “‘the name,” though the poet couples it significantly with the 
two temples, the stoa, and the baths. The application to the three temples of which we 
have some knowledge at Plataea is only helpless conjecture. 


10. THe Taurtc ARTEMISIUM 


We turn now from several of the most familiar scenes, from some of the most frequented 
temples of the ancient world and some best known to an Athenian audience, to one that 
Euripides had probably never seen, one that only the fewest, if any, of his audience had 
ever seen, one perhaps that nobody had ever seen, one, it may be, that had to be constructed 
by the imagination of the spectators out of the words of the poet with the meagre assistance 
‘ ae stage properties introduced for the occasion—the temple of Artemis in the Taurian 
and. 

There are many passages in the Iphigenia Taurica that mention the temple without 
giving any information about it, except to attest its existence. No purpose could be served 
by quoting more than one or two, e. g. (1024): 


tt 8’, ef we va@ tHde xodetas AdOea;? but what if thou secretly conceal me in the 
temple here?! 

(34): 

vaotat 8’ gy totcd’ teotay thOnot we? | and establishes me as priestess in these shrines? 

(1027): 

ela’ Evdov fcp00 pbAaxes | inside the sanctuary are guards 

(1079): 

coy pyvoy 78n xalt ody elabalvery Sduouc | thy part and thine it is to pass into the building® 

(1307): 

tle duot SHua Be&> 63’ Lornoty Bony; who is this raising a clamor at the goddess’s 
house? 

(1153): 

To0 ’c8’ H TuAWPEdS THYvde SWUaTWy ;4 | where is the warder of these apartments?4 

(41): 

Eowbey tHvd’ dvaxtédewy Aeae § | within the goddess’s lordly halls® 

(1216): 

&yytcoy Tupa® wéAabooys | purify with fumigation her roof® 


One time the edifice is a vaé<¢ ‘‘a temple,” orvaot “shrines,” another it is a teedy “a sanctuary,” 
a third it is Séuor “buildings,” a fourth it is 36ua ‘‘a house,” a fifth it is soyata ‘“apart- 
ments,” a sixth it is dvéxtoea “royal halls,’ and a seventh it is uéAabeoyv “roof”; and, an 
eighth time, we have Séuor and olxoc in succeeding lines (1309-1310): 


Yevdacg Aéyoucat w’ ald’ dxhAauvoy Sduwy, these women spoke me false that thou wert gone 
and tried to 

> éxtdsg efns: od 38 xat’ olxoyv hob’ dow drive me from the building; but thou, it seems, 
wast in the house 


Reference here is to the temple from which Thoas has just come forth. But whatever the 
appellation, we are told no more than that it is a building, a temple, the dwelling-place of 
a goddess, which the spectators in the theatre have in some form before their eyes. 


1Cp. 196; 404; 470; 1215; 1227; 1294. 

2Cp. 138; 460. 

3 Cp. 1040; 1309. Cf.also Ae. ‘Iep., Frag. 87 N. 
4Cp. 748; 1222. 

5 Cp. 66; 636. 

6 Cp. 69. 
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We obtain the further information that this temple was across the sea from Argos 
(I. T. 69-70): 


TluAddn, Soxet cot wérAaboan tatc’ elvar Oecxe, dost deem, Pylades, that this is the goddess’s 


88’ *"Apydbev yatv movtlay éorethauey; aie we sailed our ship across the sea from 
Argos? 
that it stood upon the seashore (1. 1196): 
oUxouv medg altoy vady éxntrrer xAbdwy; | does not the surf break at the very temple’s foot? 
It was of the Doric order (1. 113): 
Goa dé y’ elow tetyAtouy | ay; but look between the triglyphs 


and at first sight it seems to have had a peristyle—a colonnade running quite about it 
(I. T. 403-405): 


EvOa xovog where to honor Zeus’s daughter 
Atg céyyet blood of mortals staineth 
Bwwods xat meptxtovag vaods atua Bodtetoy her altars and pillared shrines 


We have here again the same epithet that was applied to the temple at Delphi.! This time, 
moreover, we know from the passage cited just before (1. 113) that the columns were Doric 
columns. We may be perfectly sure, however, that the poet did not in this case think of 
a colonnade running clear around his temple; he may have been, and probably was, in- 
fluenced by the possibilities of his stage-settings. At all events, as we shall see later, he 
certainly had in mind not a Doric peripteros this time, but a Doric templum in antis—a 
temple with two columns between two pilasters, forming a portico. This porch with its 
antae comes in for special mention by Euripides, making it clear that both in the temple 
as he conceived it and upon the proscenium in his stage-setting the templum in antis was 
present (1159) (Iphigenia to Thoas who threatens to rush into the temple): 


&yat, Fy’ abtod néda ody év tapactdoty | Sire, stay thy foot right there at the pillars 


The vestibule is before us, between the parastades, and, granting the parastades, the two 
columns also must be there. 

The epithet zeetxtvoas, which comes in later (405), can be interpreted only in the sense 
of an epitheton ornans, as we saw above (p. 51), not as a peristyle. But even with our 
columns reduced in number to two, Euripides praises the beauty of them (126-130): 


© tai tag Aatods, oh daughter of Leto, 
TebG ody alAdy, evotUAWy to thy courts, to the gold adorned cornices 
yady xeuonests Oeryxodc, of thy fair-pillared shrine, 
TOda TaODEytOY... I guide my maiden 
. TELTW HOO aun 


This passage recalls once more the richly decorated entablature that we saw at Delphi, 
the walls of gold, the cornices overlaid with gold instead of common paint.? By the cornices 
we must again understand both the horizontal cornice above the triglyphon and the raking 
cornice above the gables. 

Upon the pillars rested the architrave, of course, though in this case there is no mention 
of it, and above the architrave came the triglyph frieze (113): 


dea dé y’ elow teLyAtouy | ay; but look between the triglyphs 


which was cited a moment ago and to which we must return for a fuller discussion presently. 
No sculptures upon the temple anywhere are mentioned—neither metopes, nor pedi- 
ments, nor acroteria; and it may be safely assumed that the Tauric temple had none; it 
was too ancient and too barbaric. 
1Cp. p. 51. 


2 For the various passages in which we find this application of gold or gilding in the decoration of the 
architectural members of a temple see pp. 58-60. 
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Entering the vestibule, our porticus in antis that we have just seen, we stand before 
the great double doors (I. T. 1307-1308): 


tie dugt Sha Dea 68’ Lornotw Bony, who is this that raises an outcry at the goddess’s 
house 


and bangs at the doors? 
They are solid doors of well-doweled timbers (I. T. 1286-1287): 


xahett’, aronticavtes edydugous mUAac, fling back the well-doweled doors and call 
&Fw werdbewy tHvde xoteavoy ybovdc the country’s king from out these lordly halls 


With ciyéugous xbAac we get a picture of great doors of heavy oak, with heavy cross-beams, 
mortised and doweled firmly to the upright pieces. Euripides means to adhere to the 
simplicity of an early day, before the introduction of the great bronze temple doors with 
which his Athenian audience were more familiar. 

The doors are closed and they may be locked and bolted and barred. The temple had 
various guards and overseers (I. T. 1284): 


RUAag dpdéac...; 


© yvaopbAaxes BOutot ct’ extotarar | ye temple-guards and altar-ministers 
and keepers of the doors (I. T. 1227-1229): 


et ttg vay TUAWPOS YEtpuas cayvetet Deotc if any one of you is a gate-keeper whose hands 
are consecrate to holy services, 


away! give place 


Of such Iphigenia was obviously the chief; for Thoas, upon entering to find out if the 
sacrifice has been accomplished, asks (1153-1154): 


mo oO’ i muAwpds tOvde SwUdtwY YUV? where is the Grecian lady, the door-keeper 
*“EdAnyis; of these halls? 


She was the gate-keeper, par excellence. And she, too, had charge of the key to the temple 
doors (130-131): 


datas Gotov Toda taobévtoy 
xXANsotxyou sovAg néurw 


pebyet’, &Elotacbe 


a holy warder’s slave, I guide my holy 
virgin foot 


And in various works of art,! Iphigenia is characterized by the possession of the great key 
in her hand. 


In like manner, Cassandra had charge of the keys of Apollo’s temple at Troy and when 


her fate is announced to Hecabe, the aged queen bids her priestess-daughter fling the keys 
away (Hur. Tro. 256-257): 


Ginte, téxvoyv, Cabéouc fling, my child, fling away 
KAP SAS the all-holy keys 


In like manner also Io, before her conquest of the heart of the loud-thundering husband 
of Hera, had been warder of the Argive Heraeum and had kept the keys of Hera’s shrine 
(Ae. Sup. 291-292): 


xAndooxov “Heacs gact Swuctwy word 


they say that once upon a time Io was warder 
"Id yevéobat thd’ ev ’Apyetg yOovt 


of Hera’s halls here in this Argive land 


It was, accordingly, customary in the ancient times to provide the sanctuaries with 
locks and for the chief priest or priestess to have charge of the keys.? 


1. g., upon a splendid Apulian amphora, published Arch. Zig. 1849, Taf. 12; Baum., Denkm. I p. 757, 
Fig. 808; Roscher, Myth. Lez. s. v. Iphigenia, I1', Sp. 301-302. 
2 We find Iphigenia again as xAjdo0x0¢ to the temple of Artemis in Brauron later on (Eur. I. T. 1462- 
1463): 08 8’ duel ceuvag *Ipryévera, xAluanag 
Boeavowviacs det tHde xAndouyety Cee 
And we find the same provision at the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus (Pl. Cur. 203-204): 
sonitum et crepitum claustrorum audio, 
aeditumum aperire fanum 
And it was not otherwise in the primitive days of Rome, as we see from a fragment of a Fabula Atellana of 
Lucius Pomponius Bononiensis (Aeditumus, 2-3 R?): 
qui postquam tibi adpareo atque aeditumor in en tuo, 
nec mortalis nec mortalium ullum in terra miseriust 
And thus, too, Eros is xAp3o0c0z%0¢ to the chambers of golden Aphrodite (Eur. Hip. 538-541): 
"Howta 3 thy tu pavvoy dvSpay, 
tov tag "Agpodlracg 
otAt&twy barduwy 
KAVdsooxoy , o0 ce6lZouey 
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The key at one and the same turn shot back the lock and lifted the bolts; the bolts are 
expressly mentioned (Eur. I. T. 99): 


AaAnotEvxTA xAPOEA Adcavtes woxAots | the bronze-forged bolts springing with our crow- 
bars 


They could thus, with the application of sufficient force, be sprung from the outside; Orestes 
and Pylades propose to use crowbars to force the temple doors; Oedipus, in the frenzy of 
his discovered guilt, leaps against the bolted doors of the queen’s apartment and forces 
the bolts from the sockets in threshold and lintel (Soph. O. T. 1261-1262): 


he leapt against the double doors; and from their 
sockets 
he forced the bolts and left them hollow 


mUAats StmAaic évpAar’’ éx 58 mubuévwy 


ExAtve xotha xAjboa 


These are the doors and bolts of the Labdacid palace, but the device was the same as in 
the temple.! Such locks could, of course, be sprung or unsprung from the inside, without 
the aid of force or keys (Soph. O. T. 1287): 


Bog dvotyerv xAjbea | he calls to throw back the bolts 
(zbid. 1294-1295): 


xAjbea yao muA@Y tTade 
Stolyetat 


for the bolts of the doors yonder 
are being thrown back 


In like manner the temple doors may be readily unlocked from the inside (Eur. I. T. 1304): 


ON, YaAaTE xAFOEa, tots Evdov Aéyw | what ho! within there, throw back the bolts 
The doors open, and we find within sometimes a temple-guard (Eur. I. T. 1027): 
elo’ 2vdov pbraxes, oc 08 Anoomev there are guards within, whose eyes we shall not 
escape 


Here, within the shrine, the priestess performed her offices (Eur. I. T. 34): 


vaotot 8’ éy totad’ teotay tlOnot we | and in her temple here she set me as her priestess 
(tbid. 748): 
"Aoteuty, év honeo Smuacty tindas Exw | Artemis, in whose halls I hold mine office 


In the back part of the cella stood the cultus image of the Taurian Artemis (Eur. I. T. 
1040): 


éy déuotot Bogtacs | within the halls, the image 


There are many allusions to this ancient idol; but the discussion of them must be reserved 
for the volume on Sculpture. 

In front of the image was an altar. And in Tauria again, as at Delphi, we have two 
altars of sacrifice—the one within the temple and the other without. Here before the awful 
image, as well as at the altar before the temple, the still more awful human sacrifice took 
place. Iphigenia (Eur. I. T. 725-726) bids the guards “go in” (into the temple) and make 
things ready for the sacrifice of Orestes and Pylades: 


anéAOcO’ bust nal mapeutpentCete depart ye; go and make ready all 
TavOoy WohdyTEs Tots epeotHat apayy within for those whose office is the sacrifice 


Her “within” means in the holy of holies; and there in the presence of the Zeus-fallen image 
the hideous sacrifice of human beings and the actual burning of their flesh upon the altar 
might take place (Eur. I. T. 1154-1155): 


Hon tOv Esvwy xatnegato, has she already begun the consecration of the 
strangers, 
adbtots t’ ev ayvotc cHua dSadntovtat cul; and are their bodies blazing in the fire within the 
holy of holies? 


1 For the fuller discussion of doors and their fastenings, see pp. 207 ff. 
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The plurality of the altars is brought out by Euripides himself (I. T. 85-86) (Orestes 
in prayer to Apollo): 


and thou badst me come to the Taurian coasts 
where thy sister Artemis hath her altars 


ob 8’ elnac éAOctv Taverns w’ Se0ug yOovdc, 
év0? "Apteuts od abyyovos Bwuods greet 


The chorus also speaks of the “‘altars,’”! in the plural, at which perforce they must serve 
(Eur. I. T. 1115-1116): 


maid’ "Ayaueuvovlay Aateeduw Bwyotcs I serve Agamemnon’s daughter and altars 
0’ “SH AAnvobbtas at which Greeks are sacrificed 


It required, too, a considerable force of men to superintend the keeping of altars and 
temple (I. T. 1284): 


® vaopbAaxes Buutot ct’ éxtrotarat | ye temple-guards and altar-ministers 


Iphigenia addresses them again at verse 638 as ‘“‘attendants”’: 
guddcacet’ aitotc, medomoAoct | keep them, attendants 
and refers to them in 725-726 (quoted above) and in 468. 
In front of the temple (and so represented also upon the scene) conspicuous stood the 
great altar—this, too, an altar of human sacrifice. In the opening scene it comes prom- 


inently to the attention: Pylades enters followed by Orestes, who questions his friend about 
the temple first and then the altar (72-75): 


OP. xat Bouds, “EAAny ob xatactater gdvog; | OR. And an altar on which Grecian blood trickles 


down? 
ITY. 2& aiudtwy yotv Edy’ eet Oeryxwpyarca, | PY. Ay; and it has cornices discolored with stains 
of blood. 
OP. Oetyxois 8 bn’ adbtotg ox’ d0%5 Hoty- | OR. And under the cornices are fastened spoils 
Weve ; of men? 
IY. tév xarbaveytwy y’ &xeobtvrx Evy PY. Ay; trophies of strangers who have been slain 


There we have our great altar—rising upon a basis, of course, and crowned with a projecting 
cornice, perhaps a Doric triglyphon about the top of the square (or oblong) block, as in 
the case of the great altar discovered by Dorpfeld at Corcyra; and about the cornice were 
the skulls of Greeks who there had met their doom, as we see them fastened up in the 
Iphigenia-Orestes sarcophagus relief in Munich.? 

But temple and altar are not the only buildings in this sacred enclosure; for we have 
the whole temenos of Artemis here to reconstruct as far as we can with the poet’s help. 

First, and above all, we must locate, in close proximity to the temple, the dwelling of 
the priestess—the manse, as it were, of the Taurian sanctuary. It is a part of the conse- 
crated property (I. T. 65-66): 


elut efow Sduwv 
éy olct yvatw tHvd’ dvaxtéewy Oekc 


I will go into my apartments 
in which I dwell within the lordly halls of the 
goddess here 


The apartments of the priestess and her colleags in Tauris correspond to the Theocoleum 
at Olympia. But here the priestess’s dwelling is inside the temenos; at Olympia the priests’ 
home is just outside the Altis walls. Without specifying—for there is no need to specify, 
for, as a matter of course it is not the shrine from which she fetches her treasured letter 
but her private apartments within the temple-close—Iphigenia again alludes to her home 
as (a part of) the goddess’s lordly halls (Eur. I. T. 636-637): 


GAN elu SéAtov ct’ ex Oe&s dvaxtdpwy but I will go and fetch the letter 
otcw from the goddess’s lordly halls 


And when she again enters with the letter, Orestes remarks to Pylades (1. 724): 
yur} yao Ade Swudtwy Ew weeg | for here comes the lady out from the halls 


This, too, must necessarily mean from the theocoleum. 


1S0, too, the messenger (Eur. I. T. 1320): 
dy toicde Bwyotc Vek xabwotaato | whose consecration at these altars the goddess received 
Cp. also line 383. 
2 Reproduced in Baum., Denkm. I p. 758, Fig. 809. 
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It is not Iphigenia alone, therefore, that has her apartments within the temenos. Her 
assistants, who actually perform the bloody sacrifice,! dwell there too (Il. 623-624): 


OR. And the slayer—who?... 
IPH. Within the dwellings here are the men 
whose task this is 


OP. 6 88 opayets tis; .... 
ID, elow d6uwy tHyvd’ elaly of¢ wéAet Tad 


These are men, even though their office is within the doors of the temple of a female divinity. 
The same meaning is contained also in lines 40-41: 


I consecrate the victim; the unspeakable sacrifice 
is for other hands—within these lordly halls of the 
goddess 


natapyouat wév, cpayta 3’ &Arototy wéAee 
&oeent’ Eowev thd’ dvaxtéoewy Deas 


The yaoobranes Bibutol c’ émtotdtat “temple-guards and altar-ministers” of line 1284 may or 
may not have had their abodes within the temenos enclosure. No hint is given. But it is 
probable that they dwelt near by but outside somewhere, like the king. For the palace of 
Thoas is not suggested in the stage-properties. His palace is so far away that the chorus 
may avail themselves of the distance from the temple to it as a ruse to keep the king out 
of the way until the escape of the fugitives is assured (1. 1301): 


obx el xpatolytwy Teds TUAAS BooY TAaYOS | away with all speed to the masters’ gates 


The palace is at some distance removed from the temple, and the messenger will not venture 
to make the trip to it without assurance that he will be sure to find the king there. 

With this we have gained a general view of the temple on the shore of the Tauric land. 
With his words and with the stage-properties the poet has brought before his audience a 
sacred enclosure, with the manse—the dwelling-place of Iphigenia and her assistants; with 
a great altar, crowned with a (Doric?) cornice and decorated with the skulls and bones of 
Hellenic victims; with a Doric templum in antis, crowned with a triglyph frieze, and not 
only no sculptured metopes but no metope blocks at all—the metopes were open, as we 
shall soon see. 

Various difficulties in the restoration of the temple to our imagination have been sug- 
gested. They will be cleared up, I think, by a careful analysis of the opening scene (Eur. 
I. T. 67-122). The proscenium presents the sacred enclosure of Taurica with the temple 
and its appurtenances. It is early morning—probably just after dawn. No one is yet 
astir to interfere with the observations of the two spies. Orestes and Pylades enter furtively, 
Pylades leading the way. Orestes follows cautiously behind him and puts to him questions 
prompted by what he has heard about the place; Pylades, being ahead—that is beyond 
the corner of the parascenium—is able to confirm by what he sees the marks by which the 
place is identified as the bourn of their quest. When that fact has become clear to the 
two friends, they proceed to lay plans for securing the sacred image and getting away 
with it: 


OP. bea, guAdacou uh tts év otl6w Bootdy. OR. Look—be on thy guard lest some one be on 
our path. 

ILY. 600, cxorotwat 8’ dupa ravrayod otegowy. PY. I am looking; and I am watching, with an 
eye turned in every direction. 

OP. IlvAddy, doxet cor wérAxboa tadr’ elvar OR. Pylades, dost thou deem this to be the god- 


beac; dess’s roof?? 

ITY. guoty’, "Opéata cot 88 cuvdoxeiv x pedy. PY. Ay, Orestes; and thou must needs so deem 
with me. 

OP. xat Buuds, "EAAny ob xatactater pdvoc; | OR. And the altar, down which is dripping 
Grecian blood? 

IIY. 2& atudtwy yotv Edv0’ yee Ootyxmuara. PY. Ay; and it has cornices discolored with stains 
of blood. 

OP. Oetyxots 8’ bx’ aitotc oxdr’ bea¢ OR. And seest thou the spoils of men fastened 

NETH WEVA; under the cornices? 


1Cp. Il. 617-622. In ll. 444-446 and 775-776 Iphigenia’s responsibility in the sacrifice makes her seem 
to be the actual slayer of the victims, but this office on her part is only apparent. 
2] would omit |. 70: 
2y0’ ’Aoyé0ev vay movtiay gotefAauey | whither we steered our ship across the sea from Ar 
as spoiling the stichomythy and adding nothing that we need to know. : oS 
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ILY. tay xacbavévtwy y’ d&xeobtvee Egvwy. 


OP. GX’ éyxuxAobve’ 690aAudy 63 oxomety 
x 06Wy— 
© Potbc, not w’ ab thyd’ é¢ Koxuy Hyayes 


Henoas, émerdy Tatoeds atu’ étraoguny 
wntéoa xataxtac; Stadoxats 3’ "KHoewdwy 


hAauveuecba guyddec, EeSo0r yOovdc, 
Spdwous te TOAAOIS EEerAnoa xautiwous 


PY. Yea; the trophies of strangers who have been 
slain. 

OR. Well, we must keep our eyes wide open and 
be well upon our guard.! 

Oh Phoebus! why hast thou again with thine 
oracle brought 

me into this snare, when I have slain my 

mother and avenged my sire? And with relays of 
Furies 

we were driven to exile, outcast from our land, 

and many doubling stretches have I raced to the 
end 


Then follows a recital of the oracle that brought him here—to get the image and take it 
home to Attica—and he turns again to his companion (94 ff.): 


of 8’ fot000, 
Tlurd3n, od ydo wot to08e cuAAHaTWE TévoU, 
ti Seducy; augldAnotea yao tolywy begs 
ddnrAa nétepa xAtudxwv? roocaubdcets 


éxbycduccba; mic ay oly AdBotmev? ay; 
F yarnéteuxta xAjbea Atoavtes woxAotc; 


Oy obdéy touey. Ay 8’ dvolyovtes TUAas 


AnglGuey elobdcets te UNYavOuevor, 
Oavotwcb’. dAAA woely Oavety, véws Ext 


pevywuey, Tree de00’ évavotoAnoauey. 
TLY. gedyety wey odx dvextoy 008’ elwbamey, 


toy toU Oeod te yYoONowoy ob xaxtotéov" 

yaou 8’ dnahhaybévte xedywuey déua6 
nat’ &yto’ & woytog vottde StaxAdCer wérac, 
yews &twbey, wh tig elordm@y oxdgoc 
Bacthetoty etry xara Angpbduey Big. 


Stay 88 vuxtd¢ Guya Avyatag WoAn, 
coAuntéoy tot Ecotdy éx vaod Aabety 


&yahpa Tdhoas Tccpspovts wNyXavac. 
Bea dé y’ efow tTetyAUouy brot xevoy 
Séuacg xabetvar. tos mévoug yao ayabot 
stoAud@at, SetAol 8’ elaty obdéy oUdauod. 


oUtot waxpdy wey HAPouey xz TOPOY, 


éx tepudtuy 58 vootoy dpoduey TaAty. 
OP. dW’ 2b yap elnac, metotéov" Yweety XPEwY 


thee I ask, 

Pylades, for thou art the partner of my labors, 

what shall we do? for the engirdling walls, thow 
seest, 

are high. Shall we mount to our goal by the 
ladder’s? 

rungs? How then should we fail to be seen?® 

Or shall we force with our crowbars the bronze- 
forged bolts? 

Of all this we nothing know. And if we are 
caught opening 

the gates and devising a means of getting in, 

we are dead men. Nay; before we die, let us flee 
back to 

our ship with which we hither made our voyage. 

PY. Flee? That is unthinkable, nor is that our 
wont; 

and the god’s oracle must not be brought to 
shame. 

Let us withdraw from the temple and hide our- 
selves 

in caves which the black sea oversprinkles with 
its spray, 

far from our ship, lest some one catch sight of her 
hull 

and report it to the royal house, and we then be 
taken by force. 

But when the eye of dusky night is come, 

then, I tell thee, we must make the venture to 
take the polished image 

from the shrine, bringing all possible contrivances. 
to bear. 

Only look between the triglyphs, where there is. 
an empty 

space to let ourselves down. The brave risk 

toils; cowards are nothing anywhere. 

Surely, we have not come this long journey with 
the oar 

only to take up our return again at the very goal! 

OR. I object no more; for thou hast spoken well; 
I must obey. 


1 This line is assigned by Reiske and some other editors to Pylades; but again the stichomythy is spoiled 
and the dramatic force greatly weakened by such assignment. I have not hesitated, with the authority of 
the manuscripts, to restore it to Orestes, who with the words lifts his eyes in prayer and cries “Oh Phoebus etc.”” 


2 xrtudxwv; Swoudtwv MSS. and most editors. 


3 X40otuey Sallier and many editors; ».40oi.ev MSS. 
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Srot YOovds xedpavte Afoouey Séuac. We must needs withdraw to a spot where we may 
/ hide and remain unseen. ; 
00 yup th TOOdE Y’ atttoy yevnoetae For it shall not be this man’s fault, if 
Tecety &xyenotoyv Oécpatov’ toAuntéoy’ the oracle falls unfulfilled. The venture must be 
made; 
udx8oc yao obdels totg veots oxhpty pépet. for there is no toil that brings to young men an 


excuse for avoiding it. 


In this much vexed passage, so unsatisfactory in the light that has thus far been cast 
upon it, our problem in attempting to interpret it is a three-fold one: 1) we must come to 
a clear understanding of the situation:—What did Orestes and Pylades and the audience 
in the theatre in Athens actually see before them, in reality helped out by imagination, 
while the two friends were laying their plans for effecting an entrance to the temple and 
securing the image of the goddess? 2) the text must give the clew to the understanding of 
that situation; and 3) the text, emended if necessary, must be interpreted in the light of the 
possibilities of the situation. 

1) We can set down at the outset, as agreed upon by all and taken for granted through- 
out the play, that the temple of Artemis must have occupied the centre of the proscenium 
—with its steps, its door and the altar before it, its columns, its architrave, and its triglyph 
frieze, in full sight of actors and audience. 

Orestes and Pylades come stealthily in (Il. 67-68); the first words, uttered as they 
reach the inner end of the parados passage, are words of caution lest they be observed; 
the third line of their excited conversation is devoted to the temple, which is at once identi- 
fied as the shrine of the Taurian Artemis, and the altar discolored with the blood of human 
victims. So much is clear: the temple was there in plain sight; the altar of sacrifice was 
in just as plain sight to the two friends as they came stealing in. 

When so much has been recognized, Orestes bids Pylades ‘‘watch” (so the manuscripts, 
1. 76), while he ‘‘prays.”’ At one side of the entrance to the temple, we can safely assume, 
stood a statue of Apollo; on the other, a statue of Artemis. To Apollo, represented there 
in his statue, Orestes addresses his prayer, while Pylades continues his careful reconnoitering 
for fear that some one may be near and they be surprised. They are by this time fairly 
upon the scene; they feel reasonably well assured that they are not observed. Accordingly, 
they are ready to continue their reconnaissance. And then their trouble (and ours) begins. 
Orestes, calling Pylades’s attention, remarks that the duoléAnotea totywy (which I have 
rendered “‘engirdling walls’’) are high. Now, what are the dugt6Anotea totywv? dugl6Anoteov 

“anything thrown round’’;! ‘‘a fishing-net”’;? “a fetter.’’ It is used of walls only here. 
At first sight, it seems as if the words ought to refer to the enclosure walls of the temenos. 
But the temple was in sight; even the temple altar was in sight; and both would have had 
to be within the temenos walls; and if these walls were so high, then neither altar nor temple 
would be plainly seen or seen at all. Accordingly, granting readily that the temple stood 
within a temenos enclosure, the ‘‘stage-settings’’ must have assumed that Orestes and 
Pylades were inside its gates and standing immediately by the temple; and the duoléAnote 
cotywy must then be the walls of the cella and not the walls of the temenos. 

In another passage from Euripides we have, not indeed duotbAnotea but dugbAhuara 
used in a similar sense (Hel. 68-70): 

1 Euripides twice uses the word in its literal sense (T42., Frag. 697 N.; Hel. 1079): 
thd’ duolddnotoea swmuatog dann | these rags thrown round my body 


Aeschylus twice uses éu.o{6Anoteov of the “net” in which Clytaemenestra entangled Nomeron for her deed 
of murder (Ag. 1382-1383) : 


&retoov duolbAnotooy, Harep tyOdwy, a net, as if for fishes, with not an outlet, 

meprotty (lw I cast 

(Cho. 492-494); 

HA, wéuynoo 8’ d&uplbAnotpoy > éxalvicag — EL. Masiaayes! in what strange mantle thou wast 
snared— 

OP. réSatg 8 &yarnebrorsr Onoeubets, xéceo— OR. In fetters not forged of bronze, father, thou 
wast entrapped— 

HA. ateyoas te BouAeutotaty éy xaAbumacty— EL. In a veil so shamefully devised. 

Sophocles uses the word of the poisoned robe sent to Heracles by Dejanira (Tr. 1051-1052): 

’EKorviwy the Erinyes’ 
doavtdy duglbAnotooy, h S6AAvUAt woven net in which I perish 


2 Antiph. I1p66., Frag. 194, 1 K.; Men. ‘Ai., Frag. 27 K. 
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tlc tHvd’ gpunvdy Swudtwy Byer xEaTOG; who hath the lordship of these castle halls? 
TThottou yao olxos &Etog mpocetxdcat Why, one might fitly guess it were Plutus’s 
Bactrherd t’ dugedAnuar’ eVboryxot 0 Edoae palace and royal enclosures and abodes with 


cornice fair 


Like dugléAnoteov, &uot6Anua is ‘anything thrown around,” a garment,! armor.? Like 
duot6knoteov in the Iphigenia Taurica, duot6Anua« might here also be the walls of the 
fortification about the old palace of Proteus on the Isle of Pharos. But again Teucer, 
who has just appeared upon the scene and caught sight of Helen at the tomb of Proteus, 
is directly in front of the palace; the palace opens immediately upon the scene; Teucer 
may even look into the ante-rooms and see the elOoryxot €3eat (“abodes with cornice fair’’), 
as he might have done at Tiryns. We note, too, that the @actrca dugbAnuata (“royal 
enclosures’’) are named between olxog and eUOoryxot €5eat. Accordingly, we should interpret 
the Gactrcta dugt6Anuate as the walls of the palace proper. The tomb of Proteus is outszde, 
of course, and is made a part of the proscenium properties. 

We have seen, moreover, that we have in the Iphigenia Taurica to do with the fagade 
of a simple Doric templum in antis, not a peripteros; for Orestes and Pylades were not so 
mad as to suggest climbing up and through a metope of a peripteros to get into the building. 
If any one climbs up a column of a peripteral temple and lets himself down through a 
metope-opening between two triglyphs, he finds himself not in the temple proper, that is, 
in the cella, but in the open colonnade at practically the same spot from which he started 
to climb. Orestes and Pylades in such a procedure would after their effort have been just 
as far along toward securing an entrance to the temple as they were before they made their 
hazardous climb! All about this templum in antis ran a triglyph frieze, as in the Treasury 
of Sicyon at Olympia. It is between two of the side triglyphs that they propose to climb 
by means of a ladder set against the encircling walls. 

This, moreover, is not the only passage in Euripides where the triglyph-frieze with open 
metopes is made to serve as a means of passage from scene to interior or from interior to 
scene. In that wild scene in the Orestes in which Orestes and Pylades within the palace 
have attempted the murder of Helen and seized Hermione as a hostage, one of Helen’s 
Phrygian slaves in terror bursts upon the scene. But how? The Phrygian tells (Or. 1369-1372) : 


*Aoryetov Elgocs éx Oavatou mégevya from death by Argive sword I have fled, 
Bapbdoots educorory, with barbaric slippers on my feet, 
xedeuta Tactadwy bree tépauva over the cedar beams of the chamber 
Awetxds te teryAdgous and through the Doric triglyphs 


The “‘beams” seem to be the architrave; on this the triglyphs rest. The Phrygian in his 
panic-terror, unable to pass the door, had climbed up behind the proscenium, crawled 
through the open metope between two triglyphs, and tumbled down upon the scene before 
the astonished chorus. A terror-stricken barbarian might well do that for the amusement 
of the dignified Hellenic spectators, even in a highly tragic scene.* In the Orestes the 
Phrygian gets out of the palace by climbing up through an open metope; in the Iphigenia 
Taurica Orestes and Pylades propose to get into the temple by way of the triglyph frieze 
and the open metope. 

To return to the opening scene of the Iphigenia Taurica. Having remarked that the 
walls are high, Orestes next asks Pylades something about the manner of their getting into 
the temple. Here is the real crux of the situation. The manuscripts read with unanimity :— 
nétepa Suudtwy Teccaubdcers éx6qnoduea, which is a curious way of expressing what seems 

1 Kur. Hel. 423. 


2 Kur. Phoen. 779. ; 
8 The lines that immediately precede the entrance of the Phrygian, 


GAG xtuTEt yee xATO a Bactrixdy S6u.wv" but hush! for there is the clank of the bolts of the 
otynoat’® ZEw yke tic éxbalvet Dovyay, royal palace: some one of the Phrygians is coming out, 
od nevobuecba tay Séu01g StMs Fyer and from him we shall learn how matters within the 


palace stand 
are rightly suspected. The chorus could not tell from the clank of the bolts that it is a Phrygian rather than 
Orestes or Pylades or some one else that is unfastening the door; and besides, the confusion of the slave and 
his words tell that he has come over the architrave and has dropped from the triglyphon to the scene—no 
neck-breaking performance, for the entire height of the proscenium columns is at most nine or ten feet. The 
lines were apparently added by a scholastic who held that there could be no exception to the rule that each 
new entrance should be properly announced. 
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to mean in plain Anglo-Saxon: “Shall we go up the steps into the building,” for éxéycéucb« 
here has to do with going in, not out, and éx- must imply the ‘‘success” of their going. But 
what conceivable sense is there in his remarking: “‘The walls of the temple are high” and 
following it up immediately with the question: “Shall we walk up the front steps and go 
in at the front door?”? We need hardly stop for a moment over Klotz’s theory that the 
Swudtwy ceocarbdcetc may be the steps of the dwelling of Iphigenia, into which Orestes 
might enter and from which he might pass by a side entrance into the temple. No such 
side entrance from a manse into a Greek temple ever existed, so far as we know. Iphigenia’s 
remark that she was going 


etow Sduwy into my apartments 
éy olot vatw tovd’ dvaxtéewy Bek in which I dwell within the lordly halls of the 
goddess here 


does not imply. more than that her dwelling was inside the temenos. Another question, 
however, may be raised: did Orestes and Pylades come only to reconnoitre in the early 
morning and to lay their plans for a night raid, when the sun had set? And did Orestes, 
therefore, raise all possible questions at this point, without any intention of carrying out 
anything before nightfall:—‘‘The walls are high; shall we scale them? Or shall we go up 
the steps into the temple, if it be open, or force the locks, if it be not open? Which of these 
plans shall we adopt for our line of action to-night?”’ The theory of a mere reconnaissance 
in the early morning seems untenable in view of the panic that seizes him at the end of 
his speech (I. T. 102-103): 


GAA Toly Bavety, ves Ext nay; before we die, let us flee back to our ship 
gelyuucy, ?mee Se00’ évavotoAnoamey on which we hither made our voyage 


The plan they did adopt—for a return by night to effect their purpose—was the result 
of a compromise wisely suggested by Pylades to save his friend from the utter defeat of 
the purpose for which they had come. We must, therefore, take Orestes’s present proposals 
as proposals for immediate action. 

To return, then: ‘The enclosing walls are high; shall we go up the steps and into the 
temple?” And then comes an uncertain reading; L and P both have ric! ody AcOotmey &y (?); 
an inferior reading, adopted by many modern editors, is r&¢ &’ ody udBotmey xy”. 

Let us look first at the reading of Pand L: xéc¢ dy oby AcBotwey &y (“how should or could 
we escape notice?’’)—In doing what? Going up the steps? That makes good sense so 
far; but, again, what has “going up the steps” to do with the height of the walls? When 
Pylades takes up Orestes’s suggestions, he says: 


toAuntéoy tot Eeotdy éx vaod Aabety we must, I tell thee, make the venture to take the 
polished image 

&yahkua ma&ouas meocpépovte Nyavas from the shrine, bringing all possible contrivances 
to bear 


and then he calls attention to the open spaces between the triglyphs, through which they 
could let themselves down into the temple. He takes it for granted, as Orestes does in 
verse 96, that the doors are locked (as they are) and that it would be less easy to force them 
than to go through the metopes. Pylades, accordingly, adopts the suggestion to scale the 
walls. But the walls were high. How get up over them? By a ladder, naturally; they 
had one at the ship, of course—the ship’s gangway. That also gives an additional reason 
for their return to the ship and the postponement of action till nightfall. That same 
necessity for a ladder prompted Kirchhoff to correct 3wudétwy in line 97 to xAtudxwy; his 
conjecture, furthermore, is well based upon that same familiar collocation of words found in 
Aeschylus’s Septem (466-467) : 


avie 8 drAttns xAluanos moocaubdcets and a hoplite-man mounts by the ladder’s 
otelyet TOG éxOowy cieyoy rungs against a foeman’s tower 


1P has & added by a later hand. 


? This is obviously a confusion of OYNAAQ@-, where the N and A coming close together could easily 
be mistaken for M. 
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Similarly in Euripides’s Phoenissae (488-489) : 


and neither to lay waste my native land nor bring 
against 
her towers the firm-set ladders with their rungs 


xal unte Topbety matotda unre meocpéopety 


TUPYotot THXTOY xAtUaKwWY TECcaUbdacEtS 
and once more ibid. (1173-1174) (of the mad insolence of Capaneus): 


for grasping the rungs of a long-necked 
ladder, on he came 


paxpatyevos yxO xAluanos moocaubdcerct 
Eywv éymeet 


and finally, Euripides’s Bacchae (1212-1215) (Agave, with the severed head of Pentheus): 


ateéobw Aabdy let him get a firm-set ladder with its 
THXTOY TESS OfxOUS XAtUAaXWY TEOTALEdCELS rungs and raise it against the palace-walls 
Og Taccakedon xeata tToLyAUoots TOdE that he may nail to the triglyphs this 
Aéovtog by cépetue Onedcac’ éyw lion’s head with which as spoil I come from the 
chase 


and this time again, observe, in order to reach a triglyphon!? 

We may note in passing that Agave’s plan to nail the lion’s head to the triglyphs is not 
altogether the fruit of a maddened brain; there is, indeed, a peculiar propriety in wishing 
to decorate the entablature of the building with a lion’s head: the cyma of classical Greek 
temples (for example, the Parthenon and the temple of Zeus at Olympia) was finished off 
with lion’s heads. And Vitruvius (III 5, 15) specifies that design as an architectural law: 
in cymis capita leonina sunt scalpenda. 

Thus we get complete sense for our passage: ‘‘The enclosing walls, thou seest, are high; 
shall we climb up with ladders? How, then, should we fail of being seen? Or, [shall we 
get in] by forcing with crowbars the bronze-forged bolts, of which we nothing know?” 
But again we face a difficulty in dy eddéy touev. If the reading be right, which many editors 
doubt, what is it ‘of which they nothing know’’? Is it the bolts? What difference does 
it make to one who can handle a “‘jimmy,” whether he know in advance that the bolts are 
high or low, thick or thin? It is unnecessary to refute the idea that with dy o08év towey 
Orestes is explaining to Pylades that they are not professional burglars and do not under- 
stand housebreaking! No; the jimmy will do its perfect work, when applied with force. 
Besides, from the position of the keyhole he could easily have located the bolts; for there 
was a keyhole, and Iphigenia, as we have already seen, is xAyjSo0dxo¢ (131), “the keeper of 
the key.” Or is it the crowbars “‘of which we nothing know’? What sense is there in 
saying that? Or is it (cutting out verse 99 with Dindorf, or changing 7 to u) with Paley, 
and reading u.d6otwey In 98%) “how might we learn that of which we nothing know?” None 
of these alternatives is entirely satisfactory. For that reason editors have flown to con- 
jecture upon conjecture, some of them clever and some of them absurd.4 The text at this 
point seems to me to be in perfect order, save that we should close our question with the 
word woyxAocic, and let dy ob8ey touev stand as a sentence complete in itself. “Shall we climb 
up ladders? How should we fail of being seen? Or shall we get in by forcing the bronze- 
forged bolts with crowbars? Of these things we nothing know”; that is, ““we do not know 

1In the same way zeocbdcets is used of the possibility of scaling a tower (Eur. Ph. 181-182): 

TeosbxcEts TExUaloETat 


tbpywy dw te xal xatw telyy UETOOY. 
But in Eur. Ph. 744 ceryéwv xeocaubdcers, without any mention of the ladder, means “‘the scaling of the 
walls.” 

2 Cp. Eur. Bacch. 1238-1240: 

géow 3’ évy WAégvataty, Ws 60%, THSE 
Aabotca tketoteta, totor metc Séuotc 
os &yxecuacbf. 
The spoils of the hunt are here to be hung up upon the palace’s front. 

3 Other conjectures are: Badham:—«8’ 008dy Zctuev. But the epic oddd¢ is not used in Attic dialog. Accord- 
ingly, this conjecture is modified by Weil :—dv’ od3a¢ Zoey ‘we enter over the threshold.” Kéchly:— 
8’ teody Zotrev. Wecklein:—isd’ &8utov Zatuey. : ; 

4 Bates’s 4A’ for the second @y gives a sense anything but “‘logical.’”’ Not only is there no sequence of 
thought but no thought at all. 
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which plan to follow; for,” he goes on, “if we are caught opening the doors or [he says 
‘“‘and”’] effecting an entrance [going through the metope with a ladder], we are dead men.’ 

The ladder and the metope opening are the route adopted for the night assault upon the 
temple statue. And once more we review our temple—a Doric templum in antis, with 
architrave, triglyphs, open metopes, gilded cornice, roof; and all devoid of plastic decoration. 

Long after the foregoing discussion was written,? Professor Washburn’s article on 
“Iphigenia Taurica 113 as a Document in the History of Architecture” appeared in the 
American Journal of Archaeology XXII (1918) pages 434-437, in which he rejects the 
meaning of ‘between the triglyphs” for clow tetyAdgwy and proposes to translate the phrase 
“within” or “beyond” or “behind the triglyphs.’”’ That is, ‘‘behind the frieze is an opening 
in the ceiling of the vestibule; by means of this opening one can make his way to the attic 
and let himself down into the cella.”’ In support of this view Dr. Washburn cites the method 
of the entrance of the Phrygian in the passage from the Orestes discussed above and 
Pausanias V 20, 5. But the context in the Orestes makes it perfectly clear that the Phrygian 
was not up in the attic of the palace, but, failing in his panic haste to get out through the 
barred and locked and bolted doors,’ climbed up and over the triglyph frieze. And Pausanias, 
in the passage cited, says anything but that the dead hoplite in the attic climbed up into 
it through an opening in the ceiling of the peristyle of the Heraeum: he had been fighting 
upon the roof of the building and there had been wounded; he must have got into the attic 
from the roof—not from below. Neither have we any intimation as to how Orestes and 
Pylades would have got down from the attic into the cella! 

Professor Washburn maintains that ‘Euripides was no archaeologist, deliberately 
reproducing on the stage a type of Greek construction which was in his day two or more 
centuries out of date.’”’ But, as we have seen and as we shall see still more clearly as we 
proceed, Euripides was very much of an archaeologist; and not only he but all his audience 
may have been perfectly familiar with temples, already very ancient in their day, which 
conservative reverence for antiquity had not permitted to be modernized. Furthermore, 
“openings” very close akin to metope openings were not only not two or more centuries 
out of date in Euripides’s day but very familiar indeed. And through them men might 
escape from a building, even as the Phrygian did. Aristophanes is not archaizing when 
he makes old Philocleon climb out of his confinement through ézat or down the rain-spout 
(Ar. Vesp. 126-128): 


6 8’ 2EedtSpacxe Sta te thy Sdp0P0Gy but he would make his escape by way of the rain- 
pipes 

xa toy dT@yv* huctc 8’ bo’ hy tetenueva and the openings; but we stuffed up with 

éveBboauey paxtotot rags every opening there was 


énat is so like uetéxat that one is tempted to see in Philocleon’s house in the comic proscenium 
a triglyph frieze with open metopes. Liddell and Scott cite the passage and explain it as 
a hole in the roof for an outlet for the smoke. But, in the first place, the word is plural and 
we should have to think of an Homeric clere-story over the hearth—which is not likely; 
and besides, the “hole in the roof” would not fit at all in verses 317-319: 


friends, I have this long time been 
fretting to death at hearing you 
only through the opening 


gtAot, tHxoUa wey 
Rahat Std tis bnis 
budy onaxotwy 


and line 352: 


TavtTa Téepoaxtat xoUx gatty dni 00S cl céooH 
Stas Ovae 


1Some editors have found difficulty with verse 113 also: dea 3¢ y’ elow teryAdquy brot xevdv (with its 
variant tea 5¢ 7’ ecw). Blomfield, reads tea 3: yeicx; Elmsley, Hoa 8: yelowy teryAdguy bro0u; Madvig, relox 
3é y’ etcw; Wecklein, Awornd 33 yetcx teryAdquy omy xevot; and again (1888) doa 83 yelowy teryAUguy tious xevobc; 
Kochly, dzotov 84 y’ etcw; Paley, Soa dé y’ efow, teryAbquwy Sou xevov; Weil, doa 8’ Eveott, toryAlouwyv Sou xevdy, 
déuas xabetvat; andmany more. None of these changes is necessary, and all fail to help inany way. Nothing 
is gained by any one of them. Pylades is not discovering a new way of getting in but selecting that one which 
seems to him the better of the two plans proposed by Orestes. 

2 It was read before the Philological Club of the University of Missouri in 1915. 

3 Cf. ll. 1866-13867: aAAd atuTet yap xATOEa BactAtxdy Sduwy, 

otynoat’® Ew yko tig éxbalver.... 

See page 113, foot-note 1, where the passage is quoted in full. 


every chink is stuffed up and there isn’t an open- 
ing that even a midge could get through 
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Locked up under careful watch, poor old Philocleon sits behind his barred door and hears 
through a metope hole, or something very like it, his fellow-heliasts talking in the street 
before his house. Until that method of escape was cut off he would climb up on the inside 
and crawl through one of those openings, or mount to the roof and slide down the rain- 
spout. And he prays to be turned into smoke, so that he may get through to them.1 

All this is in direct support of our interpretation of the passage in the Orestes and the 
situation in the Iphigenia Taurica. The passage in the Iphigenia Taurica and that from the 
Bacchae (1212-1215) cited above? are alone adequate proof of the presence of a Doric en- 
tablature upon the proscenium in the theatre. But as final proof, we may cite the scene 
from Euripides’s Orestes quoted above? in which Helen’s Phrygian slave behind the pro- 
scenium climbs up over the architrave and between two triglyphs and tumbles down outside 
the palace before the feet of the chorus in the presence of the spectators. 

Very ancient temples with triglyph frieze and open metopes were, no doubt, still standing 
in many places in Greece in the fifth century and were familiar to Euripides and his con- 
temporaries. The open metopes in palaces and temples were an easy ingress for robbers, 
like Orestes and Pylades in the Iphigenia Taurica; architects and builders, therefore, soon 
filled them up with rectangular plates, and these in time invited graphic and plastic 
decoration. 


11. ARTEMISIA IN ATTICA 
a. The Temple of the Brauronian Artemis at Brauron 


Closely connected in religious and literary tradition with the temple in the Taurian land 
and its cultus and ritual was the worship of Artemis at Brauron, a town near the eastern 
coast of Attica, not far from Prasiae and Halae Araphenides. 

Of the temple itself we know nothing; not a certain vestige of it is left; we do not even 
know its site; I have tramped all over the hills in the vicinity of where it must have been 
searching for a trace of it, as others have done, and failed to discover any sign of it; the 
Greek authors have nothing, beyond a mere mention, to say of it. The only object of real 
interest there was the Zeus-fallen, wooden image of Artemis, brought, as the story has it, 
by Iphigenia and Orestes from Taurica. Euripides makes the transfer of the statue from 
the Taurian land to Attica the substance of the Iphigenia Taurica, the service that finally 
frees Orestes from the pursuit of the avengers of blood (I. T. 85-92): 


ol 8 eirac éAOcty Taverns wu’ Se0ug yOovdc, | thou bad’st me come to the coasts of the Taurian 


land, 
v0’ "Aoteuls cot abyyovos Bwuotds exor, where thy sister Artemis hath her altars, 
Aabety t’ &yahkua Oeds, 6 pacty évOade and get the goddess’s statue which they say fell 
sig tovadse vaols otpavod mecety Yro° down from heaven into this temple here; 
Aaboyta 8 % téxvatowy 4 tox tev, and, having got it by craft or by some happy 
chance, 
xtvduvoy éxtAnoaye’, "Adnvatwy xOovt all danger past, to give it to the land 
Sobvat’ to 8’ eyOévd’ obdév goeHOy réea’ of Athens. Naught more than this was said. 
xal tadta dSpdoave’ dunvods ebay movwy And this done, I should have respite from my 
woes 


And again, Orestes explains to Iphigenia his quest in the Tauric land (I. T. 977-986): 


Doibds uw’ Emeute Seb00, Stometés Aabety Phoebus sent me hither to get the statue fallen 

kya’ "Adnvdy ct’ éyxabtdetcar yOovt. from Zeus and set it up in Athens’ land. 

GN’ Hyree uty Hetcev cwtyeltay, Now, help me to the safety which he hath 

olunoacoy’ hy yao bs&o xatdoyuuey Beétac, ordained; for if we get possession of the goddess’s 
image 

pavtdy te Anew xal of moAuxOTH oxdoet and I have surcease of my madness, thee also 


shall I speed away in our ship 
1 Ar. Vesp. 323-324: 4A’ & Zed, Zed, péya Boovthaas 
4 we tolncoy xarvoy ¢Eatovnc, xtA. 
= 8 I Iss 


+P. 113. 
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otethag Muxnvats éyxatactnow m&Aty. of many oars and restore thee again to Mycenae. 

GX’, © OtAnOeia’, @ xaclyyntoy xcea, But, oh belovéd sister mine, 

oWooy TatOEd@oy olxoy, Excwaoy 0’ éué- save our father’s house; deliver me; 

Os tk” GAWAs Tavta nat c& Tledom day, for all my fortunes—all the house of Pelops’s line 
—are ruined quite, 

ovedytoy et ut Anvdwecba Deeds Boétac unless we gain possession of the goddess’s image 


The same thought is repeated a third time by Athena, as dea ex machina, speaking for 
her people (I. T. 1438-1442): 


TET OWWevos YaE Deapdtorcr Aoktou for foreordained by Loxias’s oracles is 

de00’ HAD’ ’Opgorys, t6v t’ "Hotviwy ydAov Orestes come, in flight from the Erinyes’ 
gelywy adehors ct’ "Apyos elonéudwy déuac wrath, to bring to Argos his fair sister 
&yahwd 0’ tepdy elc eudy &Ewy yOdva, and convey the holy image to my land 

tOY yOY TaPdYtWY THUdTWY aVAavUXaS and thus gain respite from his present woes 


And Thoas, accepting her decree, dismisses the children of Agamemnon and bids farewell 
to the precious statue (I. T. 1480-1481): 


ttwoay el¢ ofy aby beds dydAuate 
yatay, xabeSodcatved t” edtuxdc Besta 


let them go with the goddess’s statue to thy 
land and with fair fortune install the image there 


As for the statue itself, sometimes it is an &yaAua, sometimes a Beérac, sometimes a 
Edavoy (1359)—that is, ‘‘a thing of joy,” or ‘“‘a graven image,” or “‘a wooden figure.’’ 
Euripides uses the former two words apparently without the slightest distinction (Eur. I. T. 
1038; 10402): 


ut Sita UaAAov Bede &yarw’ &Atoxetat; yet how is the goddess’s statue aught the more 
secured? 


Still stands the image in the shrine 


Esavoy is more definite and specific (Eur. I. T. 1359). It stood upon a pedestal of stone 
(Eur. I. T. 996-997): 


déd0rxa xat tboavvoy, hytix’? ay xevac I fear the king, too, when he shall find 
xenttdac eon Aatvag dydAuatos the stone pedestal void of its statue 


The pedestal is xonxt3ec (997) or B40ea (1157; 1201) or ¥3ea (1165). The figure was small 
enough to be easily carried, even in a woman’s arms (Eur. I. T. 1000): 


ayarud ct’ ofcets | thou [Orestes*] shalt bear the statue 
(1044): 
OP. 00 8’ % ttg KARKOg ey yepoty olcer Boétac; 


ét” éy ddmotcr Bogtac 


OR. Wilt thou [Iphigenia] bring the image in 
thine arms, or shall some one else? 


Id. éyo IPH. I will 

(1157-1158): 

tt code wetatoers & dxtvntwy Babowy, | why bearest thou in thine arms from its inviolable 
Rater Beas ayahu’ év wdévate; base the statue of the goddess? 

(1176): 


H tOvS’ Exare She’ eyarw’ Ew ogoets; | and on their account thou dost bear the image 
forth? 


The image was most ancient; it was most reverend;® it was small;* it was graven; it 
was made of wood; it was polished;® it had fallen from heaven into the temple in the land 


1 In addition to the passages cited above, cp. also Eur. I. T. 980; 986; 1044; 1179; 1199; 1481. 

2 Cp. also Eur. I. T. 1291-1292; 1315-1316. 

3 Cp. also Eur. I. T. 1477-1478. 

4 Paus. I 23, 7 (quoted on p. 119 below); 33, 1 (quoted on p. 119 below). 

Sceuvév: Hur. I. T. 1291-1292; 1315-1316; 1489 (quoted on page 124 below); tepdv: 1441; none might 
touch it, save the priestess alone: Otyeiv yxe bordy gor’ guot v.dyvn (Hur. I. T. 1045). 

6 Kur. I. T. 1000 (quoted above); 1044 (quoted above); 1157-1158 (quoted above); 1176 (quoted above); 

1477-1478; Paus. III 16, 10. 

7 Kur. I. T. 986; 1044; 1179; 1199; 1481; 1489 (quoted on p. 124 below). 

8 Eéavov: Hur. I. T. 1359; Paus. I 23, 7 (quoted on p. 119 below); 33, 1 (quoted on p. 119 below); III 16, 
7-i1 (quoted on pp. 119-120 below). 

9 Kur. I. T. 111-112: §eordy éx vaod Aabety &yarkwa 
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of the Taurians;! it was brought to Attica by Orestes in fulfilment of the divine command.? 
In works of art in which the image is represented, especially the long series of sarcophagi, 
it is a small statue of the Artemis type, corresponding to the description in the text of 
Euripides. 

Euripides was not the only tragic poet to sing the praises of the shrine at Brauron. 
We have in Diphilus (’EX., Frag. 30, 1-3K.) the passage from some tragic poet (Inc. Inc. 
Frag. 145 N.): 


@ toys’ énontevouca xal xextyuévy oh thou that dwellest in and watchest over 
Boavovoc tepot OcogtAgotatoy témoy sacred Brauron, a spot best loved of God, 
Antots Atés te to€d8auve mapbéve thou archer maiden-daughter of Leto and Zeus 


Pausanias has but little more to add. As he passes from the Propylaea into the inner 
Acropolis he remarks (I 23, 7): 


nat A otéutdoc teedy dott Beauowvtac, there is also a sanctuary of the Brauronian Arte- 
mis; 

Tlowéttédous way téyvy td Syadua, the statue is the work of Praxiteles, 

th De® 8 gotty dxd Boanuedvos dsn- and the goddess has her name from the 

OU TO dvoua. xal Td doyatoy Edavey deme of Brauron; and at Brauron is the ancient 

éotty €y Boauodivt, "Apteuts, we wooden image—the Tauric 

Agyouoty, ) Tavern Artemis, they say 


In this passage Pausanias repeats the tradition set forth by Euripides in the lines quoted 
above, namely that the sanctuary at Brauron contained the wooden image of Artemis, 
brought, according to popular belief, from Tauria to Attica. He himself, however, does 
not accept the local tradition; his o> Aéyoucty betrays his skepticism. In I 33, 1 he frankly 
declares his disbelief in the Attic tradition: 


Mapabdvog 88 drévet tH wey Boau- Some distance from Marathon in one direction 
is Brauron, 

edy, 2v0a "Ioryéveray thy “Ayauéuvovos where, they say, Iphigenia, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, 

éx Tatewy gevyoucay, to &yakua disembarked with the statue of Artemis when 

a&yougvny to "Aptéurdoco a&robjvar she made her escape from Tauria. 

Aéyoust, xataktmotcay 8 To &yadua Here she deposited the statue and made 

tatty xat é¢ “Abnvas xal otepoy her way to Athens and later on to 

és "Aoyos dornéobat. Edavoy wey Argos. Now, there is, to be sure, an 

dt) xat adc6Oe gotly “Aoréurdoc deyat- ancient wooden image of Artemis here 

ov’ tO 88 &x% THY Bapbdewy ofttves also; but who, in my opinion, are the real pos- 
sessors of 

Kata yyouny Exouct thy éudy the statue that came from the barbarian lands, 

éy etéom AdYW SynAdou. I will explain in another connection 


In III 16, 7-11 he presents his arguments for the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia in Sparta 
as the custodian of the true image from Taurica: 


Td 58 ywolov td étovouatouevoy The place called Limnaeum 

Atuvatoy "Opbtas teody éotty is a sanctuary of Artemis 

*A oréurdoc. to Edavoy 38 éxetvo Orthia. The wooden image, moreover, 
styat Agyouaty 6 mote "Opégotns is, they say, the famous statue that Orestes 
nat lorvyévera éx tH¢o Tavorntic and Iphigenia once stole from the Taurian 
éxxhéttoucty’ &¢ dé thy opetépay land; and the Lacedaemonians maintain 
Aanedatudytot xoutcbjvat pacty that it was brought to their country 
7Ooégctou xat évtatba BactAcvovtos. because Orestes was king there also. 

Kat woe etxdra Agyety waAAOy Te And this story seems to me rather more plausible 
Soxovaty } ’Abnyator. rolw yao than the one the Athenians tell. For on what 
dy Ady w xatértmev dy év Boavedye possible grounds would Iphigenia 
"Tovyéveta 16 Kyakua; } mH, have left the statue in Brauron? Or how 


1 Kur. I. T. 87-88 (quoted on p. 117 above); 977; 986 (quoted on p. 118 above); I. T. 1884-1385: +6 
zt’ obeavod méonua, tH Atboxdensg &yakua 

2 Kur. I. T. 87-91 (quoted on p. 117 above); 977-978 (quoted on p. 118 above); 1000 (quoted on p. 118 
above); 1013-1014 (quoted on p. 123 below); 1086-1088 (quoted on page 124 below); 1448-1457 (quoted on 
pp. 121-122 below). 
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hytna "AOnvator thy ydeav éxAtrety 
Tapecxeuacoyto, obx écé0evto xat 
toUTO &>o tTaS vac; xatror Staue- 
wéyyxev Bre xat vv tHAtxodto dyvoug 
th Tavotxf 026, dots dugrcdyt00- 
ot wey Kanraddéxat of tov HbEet- 
yov olxodyteg To KyaAua etvat 

TAP cotaty, auorocontodcr dé xat 
Avddy ofc gotty "Apréurdosg teody 


*Avatiteidoc. "Abnvators 3& Kea rapnpby 
yevouevoy Adgupovt@ Mydm11d yao 


&x Boeauedvos éxoutcbn te é¢ Lota, 


xat Votepov Lededxou dSdvtog Lupor 
Aaodstxets é9’ judy exouet. 


Maortiora 8 wor xal c&de thy 
&y Aaxedatuove "Opblayv cd éx 
toy Bapbdewy etvat Edavoy: 


toUTo wey yao “Aatoedbaxos 

xat "Aomexog of "Ipbou tod 
"Augrobévoug tod "Aytdoc to &yar- 
ua ebedytes adtina mapepodyncay: 
toOto 88 of Atuyarar Lnaotiatdy 
xat Kuvocupets xat éx Meodbac 

te xat IIttavng Obovtes tH ’Aorté- 
pdt sic dtagpoody, amd 88 aitijc 
nai &> gdvoug meonxOnoay, 
arolavovtwy dé éxt TO Bod 
TOAAGDY vocog Ebetpe tObS 
Aotrodts. xat optoty éxt tole 
yivetat Adytoy atuate dvOownuwy 
toy Bwuoy atudocety’ Buoud- 

vou oé éyttva 6 xAjeOS éme- 
Adubave, Auxotpyos werébarey 
&g tag ext tots éonbots wdott- 
yas, éunttrAatat te oUtWS dy- 
Boorxuy atuact 6 Bwuds: A 

dé tépeta td Edavoy gyoucd ogt- 
oty épgotyxe. TO Sé gotty &A- 

Aug wey xotgoy Sxd ourxed- 
THTOG, Hy dé of uaotiyobytés 

Tote UToperdducvot Tatwor 

xatd éonbou xaAAos 4 AEl- 

WOUa, TOTE HOy TH yuvacxt 

to Edavoyv ylvetat Baod xat 

olxétt eUgopoy’ 7H 82 év aitig 
TOUS UaotLYOUYTAS ToteiTAL xat 
mréCecbat 8’ adtods onaty. 

oltw 887TH dydAuate ad thy ev 
th Tavetxf duotdy gumenévy- 

ney avOoomuwy atuace Hdecbar 


did the Athenians, when they were pre- 

paring to abandon their country, fail to take this 

also on board their ships? And yet, even 

to this day, the name of the Tauric 

goddess commands such reverence that 

the Cappadocians on the Euxine 

claim that the statue is in their 

possession, and the same claim is made by those 

Lydians who have the sanctuary of Artemis 

Anaeitis. But the Athenians, be it remarked, 
carelessly allowed 

it to be taken as spoils of war by the Mede!; for 
the 

statue at Brauron was carried away to Susa, 

and afterward, by the gift of Seleucus, the Syrians 

at Laodicea received it and they have possession: 
of it in our day. 
Moreover, I can produce as proofs 

that the Orthia in Lacedaemon is that 

wooden image from the barbarian land the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Astrabacus and Alopecus, 

the sons of Irbus, the son of 

Amphisthenes, the son of Agis, 

upon finding the image, at once went mad. 

(2) The Limnatae of Sparta and the 

Cynosurians and the people of Mesoa 

and Pitane were sacrificing to Artemis, fell 

into a dispute, and from that they 

were led on to bloodshed; 

and when many had been slain at 

the altar, sickness wasted the 

rest. And in consequence of this it was ordained 

that they should wet the altar 

with human blood. As the man upon 

whom the lot fell was sacrificed, 

Lycurgus changed the custom to that 

of scourging the boys, 

and so the altar reeks 

with human blood; and the 

priestess stands over them with the 

wooden image in her arms. It is, more- 

over, naturally light, for it is small; 

but if ever those who do the scourging 

lay on the blows with sparing hand be- 

cause a boy is handsome or high- 

born, then the wooden image becomes 

heavy in the woman’s hands and no longer 

easy for her to hold, and she lays the 

blame on the scourgers and says it is 

they that lay the load on her. And so 

the joy in human blood has continued 


in the statue from the days of its human 
sacrifice in the Tauric land. 


From this we learn that not only Attica, but Sparta and Argos and Cappadocia (Comana?) 
and Lydia and Syria (Laodicea*) as well—all claimed to be the possessors of the true image 


1 Cf. also VIII 46, 3. 


2 Strabo XII 535; Dio Cassius XXXVI 11. 
5 “According to Porphyry (de Abstin. II 56 
Laodicea; but a deer was afterward substituted. 


) a virgin was formerly sacrificed every year to Athena at 
This Athena was probably the goddess whom Pausanias 


calls Artemis. It is likely that she was neither Artemis nor Athena, but the native Syrian goddess Astarte. 
Cp. W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites*, pp. 466 sq. Still Seleucus may perfectly well have identi- 
fied her with Artemis and presented to the city the old Greek image of Artemis which had once stood at 


Brauron.” (Frazer, Paus. III pp. 340 f.) 
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from the Taurian shrine! The “proofs” that Pausanias offers for the case of Sparta are 
astounding, even for him. If there were no better arguments current in the days of 
Kuripides, we may well believe that the case for Athens, as he presents it in the Iphigenia 
Taurica, permitted no shadow of a doubt; for it is obvious that the patriotic purpose in 
Kuripides’s tragedy was to establish the claim of Attica to the possession of the true image 
once the care of Iphigenia in the Tauric land. 

“Carl Robert? thinks that the legend of the bringing of the image from the Crimea to 
Brauron was an invention of Euripides, and that the popularity which this fiction obtained 
through the medium of the poet’s verses induced various towns, which possessed ancient 
images of Artemis, to set up claims to the possession of the genuine image of the Tauric 
Artemis. The story that the ancient image at Brauron was carried off by Xerxes (Paus. 
III 16, 8; VIII 46, 3) is treated by Professor Robert as another fiction devised to support 
the claims of Laodicea to the possession of the true image. He thinks that if the image at 
Brauron had really been carried off by Xerxes, Euripides must have alluded to its capture 
in his play and must have put into the mouth of Athena a promise that the image would 
one day be restored. The argument is scarcely convincing, though Professor Robert regards 
it as conclusive.’’ 

So, too, the cultus statue of Artemis Tauropolos was a very ancient one. It was still 
in its place in the days of Euripides. The tale of its rape* belongs to after days, when it was 
necessary to explain the existence of several images whose votaries vindicated for them 
severally the title to being the original one brought from Tauris and to reconcile the several 
claims. 

In spite of the evidence of Pausanias, the claims of Athens seem to have been most 
generally accepted. To the sources already quoted we might add also the two following: 
Apollodorus, Epit. 6, 27: 


to év Tateots Edavov... xourabey etc the wooden statue in Tauria . . . brought to 
*AOnvas viv Aéyetat td tHg Taupomdrou Athens is now called that of the Tauropolos 
Servius ad Virg. Aen. III 331: 

Orestes . . . accepto responso, sublato Dianae simulacro sororem reduxit in Atticam, 


ubi in honorem conservati numinis Tauropolin appelavit. 


b. Artemis Tauropolos in Halae 


The cultus of Artemis Tauropolos at Halae has often been confused with that of the 
Tauric Artemis at Brauron. But the Brauronian temple was in the Deme of Philaidae at 
Brauron, the Tauropolian in Halae Araphenides. They were, nevertheless, so closely 
related both in nature and in location, that they became subject to endless confusion, and it 
is altogether impossible to disentangle the snarls. Both are called ‘‘Brauronian’’; both 
received the epithet “‘Tauropolos’’; and both, by a natural process of etymologizing,® are 
identified with the Tauric virgin. Thus also both are brought into connection with the 
story in accordance with which the cultus image was brought by Orestes and Iphigenia 
from the Tauric land to Attica. Athena herself, speaking as dea ex machina at the end of 
the Iphigenia Taurica, hopelessly confounds the two (1448-1457): 


yoeet Aaboy &yakwa obyyovdey te ony. take thou the statue and thy kinswoman and go 
thy way. 

écay 38’ "AOnvas tas Beoduntous pddys, And when thou comest to Athens built of God, 

xGHebs tig Zottv "AtAlS0¢ meds eoxdtots a place there is upon the Attic marches 

Soeotct, yettwy dSereddoco Kapuottac, hard by Carystus’s ridge, a 


1 No less than twenty localities claimed possession of the true image: Attica, Sparta, Argos, Cappadocian 
Comana, Pontic Comana, Castabala (Cataonia), Mt. Amanus, Lydia, Patmos, Sminthe, Rhodes, Laodicea, 
Oreste (Adrianople), Argos Oresticum, Oreste (Euboea), Rhegium, ‘Caulonia, Tyndaris, Aricia. For the 
literature see Roscher, Myth. Lex. IIL, "Sp. 998-1001; IV! Sp. 1387-143. 

2 Arch. Marchen, pp. 144-150; cf. also Robert, Az, XXXII (1876), p. 184. 

3 Frazer, Paus. II p. 284. 

4 Paus. III 16, 7 ff. 

5 Cf. Phot. s. v. TavgoxéAov = Suid. s. v. TavpoxbAov and Tauveontta; Schol. Soph. Aj. 172; Apollodorus 
(Schol. Ar. Lys. 447). 
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teodc, “Adc vev obudc dvoudter Acws: holy spot—my people call it Halae; 

évta 00a tevEas vady tSeucat Boétac, there build a shrine and set the image up, 

étovunoy ys Tavetxis xévwy te ody named for the Taurian land and for thy toils 

... Apteuty dé viv Beotol . . . and men for all time to come shall 

to Aotrdy buynoouct TavpomdéAoy bedy sing the praises of the goddess as Artemis Tauro- 
polos 


Here we have Halae and the Tauropolos; only five lines further on it is Brauron and 
Brauronia (1462-1463): 


o& 8’ aug cepvdcs, Ioryévera, xAl axa thou, Iphigenia, by Brauron’s holy stairs 
Beavowvias Set tHde xAndouxety Oe must be warden to this goddess 


It was the close geographical connection and the association of Iphigenia, that is, Artemis 
Iphigenia, and her cult in Brauron with Iphigenia, the Tauric maiden, that led to the com- 
plete identification between the Artemis of Brauron and the Artemis Tauropolos of Halae, 
as we find it in Attica. And so, too, all the famous shrines of the Tauropolos came naturally 
to claim possession of the Tauric statue. 

The claim of possessing the Tauric image in Comana of Cappadocia prompted the in- 
vention of the story that Orestes and Iphigenia on their flight from Tauria came to Cataonia, 
established there the worship of the Tauropolos, and built two temples—one to Artemis 
and one to Iphigenia—and that Comana received its name from Iphigenia’s offering to the 
goddess her long hair (xéy.y)}. 

Strabo, for one, keeps the Tauropolos and the Brauronian sanctuaries clearly distinguished 
(VIII 399 zn.): 


elta Iloacte Urerore Beavowy, then come Prasia, Stiria, and Brauron, 

érov to tHS Beavewvtas teedy, where the sanctuary of the Brauronian is; 
[‘Arat ’Apaon] vides, Sxou td tH Halae Araphenides, where we find that 
Tavpotérov, Mupetvotc Ilpobc- of the Tauropolos; Myrrhinus, Proba- 

AtvOog Maoabay, dxou MtAcicddne.... linthus, and Marathon,? where Miltiades .. . 


The topographical order of Strabo’s list leaves no possible doubt of the relative location 
of Brauron, with its Brauronian sanctuary, and Halae Araphenides, with its Tauropolos. 
The former lies south of Halae Araphenides, and the latter is the next town to the north 
on the way to Marathon. 

Servius seems to know the divinity whose worship Orestes established in Attica and whose 
statue he brought from the Tauric temple only as Tauropolis. But he is also perfectly 
sure that the only original and true image from Tauria was in the temple of Diana at Aricia.* 

The worship of Artemis Tauropolos at Halae was directed toward her as a goddess pre- 
siding over animal breeding (Eur. I. T. 1456-1457): 


"Aoteuty dé vey Beotot and men in future days shall sing her praise 
7d Aotmdy Suynooucr Taveonddoy Bedy as Artemis, the Goddess of the Kine 


The Tavporddoc, the protectress of kine, would naturally have filled an important place in 
the regard of the people among whom the Vapheio cups, the Tirynthian and Cnossian bulls, 
and all that these and other such works of art suggest were popular. 

Her worship, moreover, had much in it that was reminiscent of the primaeval rites of 
human sacrifice so indissolubly connected with the Tauric Artemis; Athena further pre- 
scribes (Hur. I. T. 1458-1461): 


vyouoy te O8c tovd"* Stay goetaly Acwe, enact this law: whenever the folk shall keep the 
festival, 
THS O75 apayHS Know’ emtoxétu Etgos in atonement for thy slaying they shall set a 
sword 
Séon TEdG avdpbc alud ct” éEaveétu, to a man’s throat and spill blood for the 
batag exact, Oek 0’ Exws tids Exn sake of hallowing and for the goddess’s honor’s 
sake 
1§$trabo XII 535; ep. Dio Cass. XXXVI 11; Et. Magn. 526, 22. 
2 Cf. Eur. Heracl. 80-81: tetekatoAty 


Edyvotxoy nABec Aady 


3 Ad Virg. Aen. III 331, quoted on p. 121, g. v. 
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And the change to purer forms of worship is suggested in Iphigenia’s prayer (I. T. 1231): 
xa0aedy olxncets Sduoy | in a home of purity thou shalt dwell 


The Brauronian festival was famous. Closely connected with it is the story of the rape 
of the Attic women by Etrurians or Pelasgians from Lemnos during the celebration of the 


festival on one occasion.' In the consequent confusion, the famous old cultus statue brought 
from the Taurian land was carried away.? 


ce. The Sanctuary of Artemis Colaenis at Myrrhinus 


At Myrrhinus, just a few miles south of Brauron, in eastern Attica, was still another 
seat of Artemis worship. Colaenus, a son of Hermes, in obedience to an oracle, had founded 
a temple to Artemis there, and from him she received her surname Colaenis. The worship 
of Colaenis at Myrrhinus must have been very ancient, for Colaenus, according to the tra- 
dition, lived before Cecrops.? 

The modern town of Merenda, built on the site of the ancient Myrrhinus, is now in. 
ruins; but a number of inscriptions found there attest the importance of Artemis Colaenis.* 

So revered was this Artemis that her cult extended to Amarynthus, the modern ’Au.ceotcr, 
the most considerable village between Athens and Cephisia. And, like the Brauronian 
Artemis, the Colaenis worship was brought from the country into Athens,® and in the 
Dionysiac theatre is still to be seen the seat reserved for her priest. Where her city temple 
stood we do not know; but it is probably the city and not the country goddess to whom the 
comic poets allude (Metag. Ajo., Frag. 1 K.): 


ct cot (®) Kodatyic "Apteutc; what have you to do with Artemis Colaenis? 
tepelg yao Oy tetbynxa tis Koratytdoc Why, I happen to be Colaenis’s priest! 
(Ar. Ay. 871-872): 


nat "Aoréurd: “Axaravdls. — 
IIEI. odxéte Koratvic Ar’ Anxaravbie 
*A ptepts 


and Artemis Thistle-finch— 
PI. No longer Colaenis but Acalanthis 
Artemis 


There is no visible point in the lines from the Birds, except the none too successful play 
upon the words A-calanthis and Colaenis. 


d. The Sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis on the Acropolis 


From Brauron the worship of Artemis Brauronia was carried on to Athens. The sanctuary 
adjoining the Propylaea on the southeast, supposed to have been established upon the 
Acropolis by the Pisistratidae,? contained a very ancient statue, together with a new one 
by the hand of Praxiteles. The ancient figure was an idol of stone in a sitting posture;® 
the new one by Praxiteles was of gold and ivory, or possibly of bronze.2 Neither one, 
therefore, can have anything to do with the idol brought by Orestes and Iphigenia from 
Tauria, although in one passage Euripides makes Orestes say that Athens itself was the 
destination ordained for the Tauric statue (I. T. 1013-1014): 


mac ay ANoktac béomtce how had Loxias’s oracle bidden 
nouloat uw? eyarua beds méAtoua TlakAddo¢ me convey the statue to Pallas’s town? 


1 Hdt. IV 145; VI 138; Philoch. Frag. 6 (Schol. on Hm. A 594); Plut. Quaest. Graec. 21; Zenob. III 85. 

2 Plut. Virt. Mulier. 8; K. O. Miller, Orchomenos 305 ff.; Busolt, Griech. Gesch, 1 185; Studniczka, Kyrene 
45 ff., 51, 145. 

3 Paus. I 31, 4-6. 

4C. I. A. IL 575: tepdy "Apréutdoc Kodatvé3og. Cf. also C. I. A. III 360; Ath. Mitt. XII (1887) pp. 277 
(No. 149), 288 (No. 150), 282 (No. 180). 

5C. 1. A. III 216. 


6 Adopting Kock’s correction for the MS. tls %. 
7 Wilamowitz, Aus Kydathen, 128, 47. Robert, Archaeol. Mdrchen, 150; cf. Paus. I 23, 7; C. I. A. II 728; 
Hitzig-Blimner, Paus. I 260. 


8 See references in Jahn-Michaelis, Paus. Arr. Ath, pp. 48-49. 
*See discussion in Frazer, Paus. II, pp. 284-285 ; Jessen in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Brauronia, ITI Sp. 824-825. 
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The Athenian audience, at hearing these words, would naturally have thought of both 
Brauron and its city counterpart upon the Acropolis, for méAtoya Ilakéd0g must mean 
Athens. In 1086-1088 the words name explicitly the very city of Athens itself: 


but graciously come forth from a barbarian land 
to Athens; yea, it is not meet for thee here 
to dwell, when it is thine to have a city blest 


GAN eduevic Exbnbe Bacbdoou ybovdc 

sig tag "ABbHvac xat yao évbad’ ob xoeémet 
vatety, mapdy oot TOAty Exety eV datuova 
But, even with the mention of Athens, the hearer would still think of Brauron; for to the 
Athenian Athens meant also Attica. Thus, too, Athena clearly speaks as dea ex machina 
Chol, 14413 


&yakwa 0’ tepdy elo gudy &Ewv yOdva | and bring the holy statue to my land 


signifying Attica, not Athens. And yet only a few lines further on she bids the winds waft 
Orestes specifically to Athens (I. T. 1487-1489): 


tr’, & mvoal, veucbAotobe toy "Ayauéuvovos come, ye breezes, waft Agamemnon’s 
Tats’ eic "AOnvac: cuunopedcouat 8’ éya, son to Athens; and I will journey with him 
ootouc’ adders tis gus ceuvoy Beétas and keep my sister’s revered image safe 


But the great majority of the passages point to Attica only generally, or to Brauron 
specifically. In all cases Brauron is primarily intended, though, of course, neither the poet 
nor his audience could or should forget that there was a very important sanctuary of the 
Brauronian Artemis upon the Athenian Acropolis. 


e. Other Artemisia in Athens 


Besides the sanctuary of the Brauronian Artemis upon the Acropolis, Pausanias names 
only one other temple of Artemis in the city (I 19, 6)! 


Stab&or 88 tov HtAtcody ywetoy "Aypat after crossing the Ilissus one finds a place called 
xarotwevoy xat vad>o “Aypotéeac Agrae and a temple of Huntress Artemis. 
*Aoréutdoc. évtatba "Apteuty meatoy Here, they say, was the first place that 
Onpotcat Agyoucty éA\botcay éx Artemis hunted after she came from 

Anrou: xal td &yakwa Ste todto yet tOEOy Delos; and for this reason her statue has a bow 


As this sanctuary lay across the Ilissus and north of the Stadium, upon a slight elevation 
where, until recently at least, there was a considerable mass of architectural fragments 
about the church of *Aytog Ilétp0g Utavewuévos, it may well be the Artemisium included in 
the exhausting wild-goose chase on which Syrus sends old Demea in the Adelphi of Terence 
(582-583): ubi ad Dianae veneris, 
ito ad dextram 

The topography is not clear in Terence; it may or may not have been clearer in Menander, 
from whom Terence drew his material for the Adelphi. But Menandrian the scene certainly 
is, and if we are right in assuming that Menander worked into his play an Artemisium in 
the body-breaking chase of Demea, nothing would be more fitting than the shrine of the 
Huntress famous for the yearly sacrifice of five hundred goats in recognition of her help 
at Marathon. The, to us, unhappy feature of the Syrus-Demea episode is the poet’s failure 
to say anything about the temple beyond its mere existence in an out of the way corner 
of Athens. 


12. AN ARTEMISIUM AT ARGOS 


Aeschylus seems to have known a temple of Artemis at Argos, of which we have no 
information from any other source, unless it be the temple of Artemis-Pitho, mentioned by 
Pausanias, between the theatre and the market-place.? But even if we may make proper 
allowance for the anachronism and identify the temple of which the chorus speaks with 

1 Pausanias mentions other Artemisia in Attica: at Munychia (I 1, 4), between the city gate and the 


pee (I 29, 2), at Salamis (I 36, 1), and at Eleusis (I 38, 6), but only the two named above in the city 
(0) ens. 


2 IT 21, 1: xaveOodor 88 evredOev xat tpametary adOtc ext thy dyoody Zott...cd 88 tH "Apréurdoc tepdy énlxAnoty 
Tletdoic, “Ynepuynotea xat toto dvdOqne, vixtoaca tH Slxn tov matgea, Hy tod Auyxéug Evexa: Xquye. 


«SNVISHHdUH HHL JO VNVIC LVAD, 
CALL HO 
WIdNaL AHL 
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the temple dedicated a little later by Hypermnestra herself, that primitive structure must 
have given way long since to Aeschylus’s temple adorned with sculptured pediments (Sup. 
144-145): 


ayvé uw’ éxtdétw Atds xbox and may Zeus’s daughter pure, who dwells in 
temple walls 
éyouca céuy’ évont’ dopadrgorata ! revered and most secure look upon me 


Neither poet nor periegete has anything to tell us of this Artemisium, save only its existence 
and its high antiquity. 


13. Tue ARTEMISIA OF EPHESUS 
a. The Fourth Century Temple 


The temple of ‘‘the Great Diana of the Ephesians,” built in the latter half of the fourth 
century, was one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. The poets of the later days 
might have been expected to contribute something to our scanty knowledge of it. The 
great temple itself is not so much as alluded to by any extant Greek comic poet. Menander 
does name Ephesus and a sacrifice to Ephesian Artemis but the fragment contains no men- 
tion of the temple or its decorations (Men. Kr@., lines 93-95 L. C. L.): 


etc thy "Egecoy éxeaoy... arrived at Ephesus I fell in with .. . 
tis "Aetéutdsos hy tis "Kgectag yao tote For at that time there was an offering made by 
Setmvogoola tig maebévwy gAcubcotwy free-born maidens to Artemis of the Ephesians 


Plautus lays the scene of the Miles Gloriosus at Ephesus, but not once does any one in 
that long play suggest that there is in the city the architectural wonder of the world. In 
the Two Bacchises, however, Plautus does barely mention Diana of the Ephesians and her 
temple, but he tells us nothing about either (Bac. 306-307; 312-313): 


nos apud Theotimum omne aurum deposivimus 
qui illic sacerdos est Dianae Ephesiae 


quin in eapse aede Dianae conditumst; 
ibidem publicitus servant. 


b. The Sixth Century Temple 


We have in Aristophanes the only extant allusion to the scarcely less famous predecessor 
of the temple that Paul the Apostle and John the Evangelist knew at Ephesus, the Ionic 
temple built by Chersiphron in the days of Croesus with the first columnae celatae, of which 
a few fragments only remain (Ar. Nub. 599-600): 


4 0’ "Eoécou udxaroa mayxeucoy exes and thou, blessed one, who dwellest in the all- 
golden house of 

olxoy, év @ xdeat ce Auday weydAus céboucty Beet wherein Lydian maidens deeply rever- 
ence thee 


The old temple at Ephesus was, according to this hymn of praise of the Cloud-chorus, ‘“all- 
golden’’; that is, it was, like the temple of Apollo at Delphi, richly adorned with gold; its 
walls were inlaid with decorations of gold, and other architectural units overlaid with gold 
leaf. We know that enormous sums were lavished in its construction and that Croesus’s 
fabulous wealth was levied upon for its embellishment. So very rich was its decoration 
that Aristophanes in a lyric passage, a hymn to Apollo and Artemis, might speak of it as 
‘Ca, dwelling all of gold.”” This is a real contribution, though not at all definite, to our knowl- 
edge of the great masterpiece of Chersiphron. 


1The MSS. read éooakits (D) or dcouAéotata (cett.); various editors adopt Hermann’s conjecture and 
read ”Aoptey.tc, who clearly is meant. 
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Autocrates, another poet of the Old Comedy, has, in the only fragment we have of him 
(Tuun., Frag. 1 K.), an allusion probably to the same festival as that referred to in the frag- 
ment of Menander just cited in connection with the fourth century temple: 


ola matCouacty that as sport the dear 

raobévor Auday xdpat, maiden-daughters of the Lydians, 
xoloa mndmoart xduay, letting their hair fly loose 
xdvaXxePOUOUTAL YEPOtY, and clapping their hands 
’Egectay map’ "Aoteuty before Artemis of the Ephesians 
xaAAtoTay, xat toty toxloty most fair, and moving 

TO wey xatTw TO 8’ AD their legs in the dance— 

ig dyw éEatooucat, one up and one down— 

ola xfyhog &AAetat as the ousel hops 


14. Dionystum éy Atyyat¢—ENNEACRUNUS 


There were in Athens not less than three temples of Dionysus: two of them stood within 
the sacred precinct of which the great Dionysiac theatre was a part, the sanctuary of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus. One of these two was a very old temple built under Pisistratus; it contained 
the famous old wooden image of the god, brought, with his worship, from Eleutherae.’ 
The other temple near the theatre was a new sanctuary built to take the place of the old 
one; but, as usually happened in such cases, so in this instance also the superior sanctity 
of and deeper reverence for the ancient caused the old building to continue on beside the 
one that should have completely succeeded it. In the new temple stood the gold and ivory 
Dionysus from the hand of Alcamenes. 

The third temple of Dionysus was the far older temple of the Lenaeum, known as 
Atéyucosg év Atuvatc— Dionysus of the Marshes.’ Aristophanes sings its praises in the 
choruses of the Frogs (211-219): 


Atuyata xenvdOy téxva, marshy children of the founts, let us 

Edvauroy buvdy Body sound forth to the accompaniment of the flute 
the tune of 

gbey Ewued’ eVynouy gudy dorddy, our lays, my melodious song, 

none xoaé, codx, coax, 

hy dugt Nuontoy which we are wont to sing at 

Atdsg Atdyvucoy év Limnae in honor of Dionysus, 

Atuvacs layhoamey, the child of Zeus from Nysa, 

hyty’ 6 xpatmardxwuos when, tipsy from the feast 

TOtg tepotor yUTPOtGt of the hallowed jars, the throng 

Xweet xav’ éuov téwevog Aawy Syros of people moves along my demesnes 


A suggestion of the nature of that temenos the chorus gives (ll. 231-233; 2438-244): 


TeoceTitéometat 5’ 6 gooutxtas “AxdAAWY and the harper Apollo is also delighted with me 
&vexa Sdvaxoc, Sy UroAdetoy because of the reed, which I nurture in the 
Eyudpoy év Atuyats teéow water in the marshes for the service of his lyre 
HAauecba da xuretoou we hopped through galingale 

nat gAEwW and rushes 


This was the temple that was known par excellence as the Dionysium. This is probably the 
popular resort, with its annual revels and its tipsy crowd, to which Lysistrate makes her 
bitter reference at the beginning of the play that bears her name (Ar. Lys. 1-38): 


7A’ ef tts és Baxyetoy adcas éxcdecey, Well! if anyone had called them to the Baccheum, 
4 ’¢ Tlavéc, 4 at Kwrtdd’, 9g DevetuAAtdoc, or to the sanctuary of Pan or of Genetyllis or to 

Colias, | 
008’ Ay SteAOety hy Av xd tOy tuUTdVWY you couldn’t have made your way through for 


the timbrels 
1Paus. I 2, 5; 20, 3. 
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The great festival of the Anthesteria-Choes-Chytri lasted through three days, the 11th to 
the 13th of Anthesterion. On the first day came the celebration of the xiOoryta, “the open- 
ing of the wine casks,” in which all alike, old and young, high and low, took part. The second 
day was the day of Choes, “‘wine cups,” with the grand carouse with unmixed wine; in the 
evening the tipsy crowd of revelers brought their jars to the temple of Dionysus éy Atuvate. 
On the third day, the crowd, still with aching heads, moved in sacred procession from the 
old Agora along the Panathenaic festal street, to the Dionysium, where offerings were 
made to the chthonic deities, and so on past the Lenaeum to the sanctuary of Ge Olympia. 

The sanctuary of Dionysus év Atuvatg was one of the most ancient and most revered in 
Athens. But where did it stand? On all the older maps and plans of Athens (before 1890) 
the Limnae are located in the depression to the south of the modern tramway below the 
theatre. Miss Harrison, in the Mythology and Monuments of Athens! (published in 1890), 
boldly transplants the Marshes to the low ground on either side of the Eridanus between the 
Colonus Agoraeus and the Dipylum gate. She is followed by Pickard? who argues strongly 
for that location. Dérpfeld himself seems to have been the originator of the new theory.’ 
But the spade sits in judgment on most matters archaeological; and Dérpfeld’s excavations 
(1891-1895) in the old quarters of Athens between the Areopagus and the Pnyx have rele- 
gated both sites, both the one below the theatre and the one out toward the Dipylum, to 
the resting place of exploded theories. Dérpfeld found the actual temple of Dionysus éy 
Atuyats and cleared up the whole precinct in which the temple stood.‘ It proved to be even 
more ancient than one would have thought; for parts of the walls of the temenos enclosure 
go back to the second millennium before our era. 

The téuevog év Afuyats, included within the fairly well preserved ancient polygonal 
tept6odo0c walls, occupied the triangular space at the foot of the western slope of the Acropolis 
hill, in the corner where Pnyx and Areopagus come closest together; its three sides measure 
respectively about forty-five by thirty by twenty-five metres. Just above the Dionysium 
was the famous Enneacrunus, the public fountain from which all Athens in the early days 
drew its water supply. In spite of the drainage system for carrying off the surplus water, 
the angle between the two hills, with its rocky spur, must have caught and held enough of 
the waste water to keep it always wet. And yet, in the course of time the level of the ground 
was raised, as it is along all busy streets, and by the beginning of the Roman period, the 
hollow was filled up, the buildings were elevated to meet the new level, and the place was 
no longer marshy, though the name Limnae was always retained.® 

Dérpfeld found in the immediate neighborhood not only the great fountain of Athens, 
with the watermains and reservoirs that supplemented it, but some seventy wells besides. 
Doubtless the rocky spur connecting the Areopagus and Pnyx caught all the waste water 
and provided the necessary marsh for the growing of the reeds and for the breeding place 
of frogs. The name Atuyat was, therefore, appropriate enough. 


1 See the plan facing p. 5. 

2 John Pickard, Dionysus ¢v Atuyats, Papers of the Am. School, 1891, pp. 130 ff. 

ee l. c., p. 1381; Dérpfeld, Die Ausgrabungen am Westabhange der Akropolis II, Ath. Mitt. XX 
(1895) p. 182. 

4 The reports of the results of the excavations are given by Dérpfeld, Funde, Ath. Mitt. XVI (1891), 
pp. 443 ff.; Dorpfeld, Funde, Ath. Mitt. XVII (1892), pp. 90 ff.; Dorpfeld, Die Ausgrabungen an der Ennea- 
krunos, Ath. Mitt. XVII (1892), pp. 439 ff.; Korte, Bezirk eines Hetlgottes, Ath. Mitt. XVIII (1893), pp. 231 ff.; 
Déorpfeld, Die Ausgrabungen an der Enneakrunos Il, Ath. Mitt. XIX (1894), pp. 148 ff.; Wide, Inschrift der 
Tobakchen, ibid., pp. 248 ff.; Dérpfeld, Die Ausgrabungen am Westabhange der Akropolis I, ibid., pp. 498 ff.; 
Déorpfeld, Die Ausgrabungen am Westabhange der Akropolis Il, Ath. Mitt. XX (1895), pp. 161 ff.; Schrader, 
Die Ausgrabungen am Westabhange der Akropolis III, Ath. Mitt. X XI (1896), pp. 265 ff.; Korte, Die Ausgra- 
bungen am Westabhange der Akropolis IV, ibid., pp. 287 ff.; Dorpfeld, Das alte Athen vor Theseus, Rh. Mus. LI 
(1896), pp. 127 ff.; von Prott, Hnneakrunos, Lenaion wu. Arovictoy év Atuvatc, Ath. Mitt. XXIII (1898), pp. 
205 ff.; Watzinger, Die Ausgrabungen am Westabhange der Akropolis V, Ath. Mitt. X XVI (1901), pp. 305 ff.; 
Wachsmuth (rejecting Doérpfeld’s results), Ber. d. kgl. Sdchs. Ges., Phil.-Hist. Cl. XX XIX (1897), pp. 382 ff.; 
Frazer (also rejecting Dérpfeld’s results), Paus. II, pp. 112-118; Frickenhaus (seeing in the remains the 
Heracleum in Melite), Ath. Mitt. XXXVI (1911), pp. 113 ff.; Judeich, Topographie v. Athen (Iwan Miiller’s 
Hab. III 2, pp. 177 ff.; cf. also Dorpfeld, Kg. ’Aepy. 1894, pp. 1 ff.; Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1896, pp. 123 ff. 
Déorpfeld (answering Frickenhaus), Ath. Mitt. XLVI (1921), pp. 81 ff. 

5 Strabo VIII 5 (C 363): xatts tod Atovicou tepdy év Aluvats 80’ by p00 Bebnadc écbyyave, viv 8’ éxt Enood thy 
tSpeuorvzyer. Cf. Bolte, Ath. Mitt. XXXIV (1909) pp. 388 ff.; Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. XLVI (1921) pp. 82-83. 

6 In order to prevent the flooding of the ground in that quarter even now, with Enneacrunus dried up 
and gone, the excavators had to fill up the lower end of their diggings to a height of over three feet. 
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We are indebted to a poet of the Old Comedy for the comment that the Enneacrunus 
was a locality abounding in water (Polyzelus Aynwort., Frag. 2 K.): 


WEet modc "Evvedxeouvoy, eUudpoy témoy you will come to Enneacrunus, a locality abound- 
ing in water 


The line is preserved in the Etymologicum Magnum (843, 42) which also adds 


’Eyyedxpouvos, xenyyn ’AOhynoty Enneacrunus: a spring at Athens 
Tapa tov “lAtcady, 4) tedtepoy beside the Ilissus; it used to 
Karartoedn goxev. dg’ hg houted be Callirrhoe. From it they fetch 
TAiS Yarouuévats wetlace water for brides’ baths 


There undoubtedly was a Callirrhoe—‘‘a fair flowing fountain”—by the Ilissus; but there 
was also another at the foot of the Pynx. The Etymologicum Magnum has confused the 
two. It was not the Callirrhoe by the Ilissus, but the Callirrhoe at the base of the Pnyx, 
directly opposite the Propylaea, close by the westernmost gate of the pre-Persian city and 
the temple of Dionysus év Atuyats, that Pisistratus amplified and beautified into the famous 
Enneacrunus with its nine spouts. One of the springs, excavated and enlarged into caves 
along the right hand side of the boulevard as one ascends toward the Acropolis, may be the 
original Callirrhoe. Directly below the Assembly Hall on the Pynx a number of springs 
issued in the olden days. As the city grew in population, and the need of a more generous 
water supply increased, the city authorities (the tyrants) bored deeper into the veins and 
conducted the water through galleries cut through the live rock to the half dozen big rock- 
cut basins beside the highway. But even these numerous springs and tappings of the 
rock soon proved inadequate, and Pisistratus constructed a great aqueduct (still largely 
preserved), led through vast rock-cut and stone-built galleries, from the sources of the upper 
Ilissus to what was then the centre of the city about half way between the old Agora and 
the Acropolis gates. Much even of the sixth century piping is still preserved in these various 
tunnels. 

Just below these reservoirs, at the end of the great aqueduct, he constructed his splendid 
fountainhead, a commodious spring-house with nine spouts pouring out a never-failing 
supply of excellent water.!. From the nine spouts the fountain got its name Enneacrunus, 
but the older name Callirrhoe was never forgotten. 

And there Dérpfeld has found sufficient remains of the old plant to establish beyond a 
reasonable doubt the exact location of the Enneacrunus. There we see the canals and water- 
mains, the reservoirs and, before the rock-wall of the Pynx, the scanty but indubitable 
remains of the fountain-house approached through a great open square 20 x 40 metres 
opening through an entryway ten metres wide from the street leading from the Agora to 
the Acropolis. Literary sources and archaeological discoveries are in complete harmony, 
save for the rare instances of late authorship (the Etymologicum Magnum is the earliest), 
in which the double meaning of Callirrhoe has led to confusion. The name Enneacrunus 
was transferred to the spring by the Ilissus after, in late Roman times, the old nine-spouted 
fountain-house was destroyed and the site built up with Roman buildings and the water 
piped off to the Roman market-place and the old associations with the name Enneacrunus 
forgotten. Thucydides locates the Enneacrunus near the Acropolis gates; and here Pausanias 
also finds it on his way from the Agora to the Acropolis (I 14, 1): 


tAnotoy dé near this [the Odeum by the Agora] 
éott xoHyN, xaAodar 88 adrhy is a spring; they call it the 
’Kyvekxoouvoy, oltw xoounletoay Enneacrunus; it was thus fitted 
bd Iletctotedtou: pegata wdy out by Pisistratus. There are wells 
yao xat 8a maons tis TOAEWS all over the city, 
éott, THY) S& adtH Udvy but this is the only fountain 


Even as reconstructed, with the Pnyx springs concentrated in the one great fountain, 
Enneacrunus was in fact not the only spring in the city; there was the spring in the 
Asclepieum and another in the cave above the theatre, and there was the Clepsydra spring; 
the Callirrhoe spring at the Ilissus was not inside the pre-Persian nor even the Themistoclean 


1 e§udpov in the fragment of Polyzelus may mean “with good water” as well as “abounding in water.’’ 
At any rate, the water of the Enneacrunus was excellent water. 
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city. There were also public hydrants in the city in Pausanias’s day.!_ But the Enneacrunus 
was the only copious spring and the only public spring in the city. 

A fragment from the Pytine of Cratinus may throw some light upon the question, though 
the poet’s words, without any context to guide, may be open to a variety of interpretations 
(Frag. 186 K.): 


&vaée "AroAdoy, tiv éx@y thy beuudtuy. oh Lord Apollo, what floods of words! 

xavaxovor mynyat, SwSexaxpouvoy td otdua, The fountains plash; his mouth is a fountain with 
twelve jets; 

*Tiraads év pdpuyye’ tt ay elmo’ Ect; an Ilissus in his throat. What can I say more? 

ei ut) yuo émtOUcet ttg aUTOO Td otdua, If some one does not shut off his mouth, 

Knavta tata xataxrdost Tomuaary he will deluge all this with his poetry 


The poet puts into the mouth of one of his characters a criticism of himself. The substance 
of it is that Cratinus talks too much—pours out floods of words. The “fountain with twelve 
jets” is obviously a play upon Pisistratus’s “fountain with nine spouts’; Cratinus pours out 
a more voluminous flood than the Enneacrunus! The mention of the Ilissus in this con- 
nection is made to give aid and comfort to the supporters of the Ilissus—Callirrhoe theory 
of the Enneacrunus. But on the contrary; the Ilissus does not flow into the Callirrhoe; 
whereas the Ilissus (the upper Ilissus) does flow into Enneacrunus; and so the metaphor 
continues consistent. Again, no one could possibly “shut off” the mouth of Callirrhoe; 
and failure to shut it off would not deluge anything. But Enneacrunus could be shut off, 
and if not regulated it might deluge the whole region of the Marshes and doubtless often 
did! For that very reason they were the ‘“Marshes.’’ At Callirrhoe one fountain might 
“nlash”’; at Enneacrunus nine fountains plashed continuously. 

A discussion of all the arguments adduced in the literature cited in the foot-note to page 
127 would lead too far afield. Suffice it to say that Pausanias (with his orderly, systematic, 
topographical description), and Thucydides (rightly understood), and all the great weight 
of literary evidence, and the strikingly corroborative excavations convince me thoroughly 
that the Enneacrunus of our poets is the great fountain-house built by the tyrants about 
two hundred yards from the citadel gates at the foot of the Acropolis and the Pnyx hills. 
All possible claims for the Callirrhoe spring by the Ilissus as the Enneacrunus of Pisistratus 
must have vanished with the investigations and excavations of the Greek Archaeological 
Society at that place in 1893. Not a trace of any fountain-house or of any artificial changes 
about the spring could be discovered; the verdict pronounced by Skias? was that there 
never could have been a fountain-house or artificial transformation of the place.® 

To return to the Lenaeum: the sacred enclosure contains the remains of buildings that 
in age range all the way from the sixth century B. C. to the second or third century A. D. 
The later buildings were erected after the early Greek buildings had long since fallen in 
ruin and become buried beneath more than two metres of accumulated débris. The early 
Greek structures include 1) a small temple of Bacchus in the southern angle of the triangle 
facing the probable entrance to the enclosure; 2) a large wine-press‘in the north-west angle; 
and 3) a large, square altar in the centre of the temenos. 

Not the least interesting feature of the sanctuary of ‘‘ Dionysus in the Marshes”’ is the 
wine-press. It was the more sacred to Dionysus, because it was apparently the first public 
wine-press of the city.* The press-room proper, an irregular quadrangle of about 4.70 x 2.80 
metres, has a concrete floor sloping sharply (0.25 metres) from every side to the south-east 
corner. At that point the grape-juice, as the grapes were trodden, flowed out through a 
round hole in the wall into the vat below in one of the lower rooms of the plant. 

1 Lyc. Leoer., 112; Thuc. VII 92, 2; Pollux VIII 113; C. I. A. III 196; cf. Judeich, Topogr. v. Ath., Iwan 
Miiller, Hdb. III 2, p. 186. 

2 Dxtag, Toaxtink 1893; "Eonuepts ’Apyatoroytxn 1893. 

3 See also pp. 259 ff. 

4 Dionysus év Afuvat¢ and Dionysus Anvaiog are, in Athens, of course, identical. The Dionysium 
Lenaeum is the same as the Dionysium év Atyyvatc. The designation év Afuyats is due to the marshy nature 
of the location below the great nine-mouthed spring; the epithet Anyatos is correctly explained by the Scho- 
liast to Ar. Ach. 201: 3:4 7d redtov év tobtw TH tOxw Anvoy teOjvat. The name clung because the wine-press 


was always there, and the festival was known as 6 éxt Anvatw dyay. 
5 See foot-note 4, above. 
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The Dionysium in the Marshes was not simply a sacred enclosure with a sacred old 
wine-press; it included a temple. The Scholiast to Aristophanes’s Frogs (216) states 
categorically : 


Limne: a place sacred to Dionysus, in which 

there is both a house and a temple of the god. 

Callimachus in the Hecale says: ‘‘And in honor 

of the Limnaean they celebrated festivals with 
choral dances.” 


Atuyyn: témog teed Atovicou év @ 
xat ofxoc xat vedo to Ocod. Kad- 
Aluayos év ‘Exddn’ “Atuvaty 32 
Yopoctadsas Hyov soetdc.” 


The “house” may be the building with the wine-press; the “festival with choral dances’ 
is the Festival of the Chytri mentioned in the text of Aristophanes; the temple is the structure 
in the southern corner of the precinct. It was a plain little building consisting only of cella 
and pronaos and without any colonnade; its foundations measure only 5.40 x 3.96 metres, 
including the pronaos. They are very ancient—older even than the times of Pisistratus.? 
The wine-press, the inscriptions (however late), the century-long connection with Bacchic 
rites prove that the temenos belonged to Dionysus. The location of it—between the 
Acropolis gate and the older market-place and close by the central fountain of the city— 
and its great antiquity bespeak the importance of the sanctuary. It is the centre of the 
scene celebrated in the chorus of the Frogs. The reality revealed to us by Dorpfeld’s ex- 
cavations is in perfect harmony with the testimony of the classical writers. Thucydides, 
though long misunderstood, now leads us naturally to this spot (II 15, 3-4): 


to 58 T0d TOUTOU2 H axedTOAtCS 
[h] viv odca mbAto Hy xat 7d 

bx’ althy Tedg votoy udAtota 
TetTOauUévoy. Texunotoy dé° 

ta yao teed ev abty tH 
axnoondAct * * xat &Awy Bedy 
gott, xal ta Ew TEd¢ toOTO Td 
wens THS T6AEWS UAAAOY TSpuUTat 
t6 te TOU Atds "OdAuurtou xat cd 
T1b6tov xat td tH Djs xat 1d 10d 


éy Atuvatc Atovicou, @ ta de- 
yatdtepa Atovicta ti Swde- 
nat Totettar éy unyvl 
*AvOcotnor@yt.... CSoutae 

38 xat KAAa ted tabey 
hoyata. xat tH xeHyy tH 

voy wey tOy TUPaYYWY OUTW 
oxsuacdyvtwy ’Eyyeaxeoty@ 
xarouméyp, TO 58 TaAa 
gavep@y THY THYOY oObcdy 
KardAroesn ovouaougyy® éxetyy4 
te éyylc oven ta TActotoU 
KEra éye@yto, xat vov ere 
and to doxyatou med te Ya- 
wtx@y xat éo KAA TOY 

teo@y voutCetat tm Udare 
xoejcbar 


before his? time what is now the 

Acropolis, with the quarters adjoining 

it toward the south mostly, was the 

city. Here is proof of the fact: 

the sanctuaries of * * and the rest of the 

gods are upon the Acropolis it- 

self; those that are outside were built 

well up toward this part of the city— 

the shrine of Olympian Zeus and the 

Pythium and the shrine of Mother Earth and 
that of 

Dionysus in the Marshes, in whose 

honor the most ancient Dionysia are 

celebrated on the twelfth of the month 

of Anthesterion . . . and there are also 

other ancient sanctuaries built in 

this quarter. And the fountain now called 

Enneacrunus (for the tyrants 

remodeled it with ‘Nine Spouts” and gave it 

this name, whereas in the olden times it 

was called Callirrhoe’, and its 

springs were uncovered) was used by them 

on all great occasions because it was near 

their abode;* and from antiquity 

even to this day, it is still 

customary to use the water for 

marriage rites and other religious 

ceremonies 


1 The style of early polygonal masonry, the absence of even a single step in the crepidoma, the quantities 
of potsherds found there with decorations in the geometric style—all point to the early sixth century B. C. 


or even to the seventh. 
2 Theseus’s. 


3 Black-figured vases from the time of Pisistratus represent his new Enneacrunus with women drawing 
water from it but call it KALIPOE (or KALIPEKPENE). The new name had not yet become general when 
the vases were painted. See Ath. Mitt. XIII (1888), pp. 227-228; one of them is published by Gerhard, 
Auserl. Vas. TV 307, reproduced in Harrison and Verrall, Mon. and Myth., p. 91. 

4 J prefer to retain the MS. reading :xefvy (= Acropolis) instead of the almost universally adopted emenda- 
tion éxetvot (= the people of those olden times); the meaning is not essentially different. 
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The location assigned to the Dionysium éy Atuyatg and to the Enneacrunus is (now that 
we have both before our eyes!) perfectly clear. And the Scholiast on this passage, with 
more accuracy than he has ever before been given credit for, says 


Atuyat témog éy tH axopomdAct tHOv “AObyydy | Limnae: a place on the Acropolis of Athens 


The sanctuary now identified as the Dionysium in the Marshes is at the base of the western 
slope of the Acropolis hill; éy cj ’AxeoréAet should, of course, naturally, though it does not 
necessarily, mean upon the summit of the Acropolis. And, allowing for some looseness of 
expression on the Scholiast’s part, his statement is fairly correct: the four sanctuaries of 
which Thucydides speaks, including the Dionysus év Atuyvats, must all have stood in close 
proximity to the great gate of the Pelargicum, which was essentially a part of the early 
mOAtc, that is, of the Acropolis. The city fountain of the I1éAt¢ was just before the gate; the 
Dionysium was close by the fountain. And there they stand in Dérpfeld’s excavations. 
Up above them, nearer to the upper Acropolis, stood, in the topographical order named by 
Thucydides, the sanctuary of Gaea (beside that of Demeter Chloe),! the Pythium (the cave 
of Apollo Pythius),? and the Olympieum.? 

Pausanias does not mention the temple of Dionysus éy Atuvats—for the very good reason 
that it was buried under six feet of earth and débris and built over with the new guild-hall 
of the Iobacchi. Above the ruins of the archaic Lenaeum the votaries of Bacchus in Roman 
days had built a new but much smaller wine-press and a very large hall for the meetings 
of the Society of the Iobacchi. A long inscription (162 lines) preserved on a drum of one 
of the interior columns gives us in full the constitution and by-laws of this Bacchic fraternity.4 
The hall with its adjacent rooms® covered the greater part of the old temenos and extended 
even beyond it to the east. The official name of this new building, we learn from the in- 
scription, was The Baccheum. This plant was altogether too modern to attract the attention 
of the antiquarian Pausanias for a moment. The fraternity, however, may well have been 
an ancient organization. The Iobacchean festival is named in a law inscribed on a pillar 
in the precinct of Dionysus éy Atuvats in letters that time had almost effaced as early as the 
days of Demosthenes (?) (Apollodorus).£ The Iobacchean festival would seem to have 
been connected with the Lenaean contests and the feast of the Chytri. From a fragment of 
Aristophanes’s Old Age I would conjecture that the Iobacchi contributed to the fun of the 
celebration with a masquerade and that their masks and other paraphernalia were kept 
in their guild-hall (Ar. ['jo., Frag. 131 K.): 


A. th &y gedaste mod “ott td Atovictoy; A. Who can tell me where the Dionysium is? 
B. é6mou t& wopmoAuxsta TeocxoEuavyuTat; B. Where the boo-boos are hung up? 


The “‘boo-boos”’ are the masks in all their ugliness;’ and between festivals they would be 
stored in the Iobacchic guild-house adjoining the temple of their god.2 It may be the same 
Dionysium® to which Aristophanes refers in another fragment (I‘yeut., Frag. 161 K.): 


foay e000 tod Atovuctou | they went straight for the Dionysium 


1 Discussed on pp. 144 ff. 

2 Discussed on pp. 182 ff. 

3 Not yet excavated, but doubtless to be found just to the east of the Pythium and not far from the 
Anaceum, the shrine of the sons of Zeus. Strabo also (p. 404) refers to an Olympieum and a Pythium from 
which the ‘‘Pythiasts” watched looking toward Harma (near Phyle) for the divine signals of lightning; 
their observatory was ‘‘the hearth of Zeus of the Lightnings” év + tefvet [a portion of the ruined Pelargicum?] 
wetaEd tod [Lu0lou xa tod "OAvuxlov. This Olympieum and this Pythium are not to be confused with the 
well known sanctuaries by those names consecrated by the house of Pisistratus near the Ilissus, south-east 
of the Acropolis; for that quarter was far from the gates of the old 76At¢;_ those Pisistratic shrines lay outside 
of even the fifth century city walls, and Harma was not in sight from there. In harmony with Thucydides’s 
testimony, Hesychius (ézt Anvatw) and Isaeus (VIII 35) and others state explicitly that 7d év Atuvats or 
to Anyaioy was zy dotet. 

4 Published and discussed by Wide, Inschrift der Iobakchen, Ath. Mitt. XTX (1894), pp. 248 ff. 

5 One of these rooms, the north-eastern, is proved by inscriptions to have been a sanctuary of Artemis 
Curotrophos. 

6 Dem. in Neaeram, LIX 103: OPKOX TEPAIPON’ ‘Aytotebw xat ciut xabaok xa dy) dnd tHv &Ahwy tO 
ob xabapeudytwy xal dd dvdedo cuvouctac, xal tx Deolvia xal t& lobaxyera yeone@t@ Atovicw xatata& mktota xat év tots 
xaOhxouct yedvotc. 

7 wopoAusetoy... Sort toocwetoy éxlooboy (Ht. Mag. 590, 52); Schol. Ar. Pax 474: c& xpocwxeia tx aloe 
woouoAucela, xa te Toaytz& ral tx xwutxé. Cf. also Ar. ’Aug., Frag. 31 K.: ag’ 05 xwy.mdindy woenoduxetoy éyyvwy 
that is, ‘ever since I have been a comic playwright.” 

8 rie hear himself is sometimes called ’I62axyos (Hesych. s. v.; Planud. IV 289; Archil., Hephaest. 94; 
and others). 

9 Isaeus is more exact when he refers to this temple (VIII 35): 78 év Atuvats Atovbctov. 
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The extant walls show that the temple, in the southern corner of the precinct, was shut 
off from the rest of the temenos by a wall at the rear of the temple building. In this wall 
there was a doorway. The temple itself was probably accessible at stated hours or on stated 
days. The precinct behind the temple was open only once a year—at the festival of the 
Chytri—on the twelfth day of Anthesterion. This, we learn from the Oration against 
Neaera, ascribed doubtfully to Demosthenes (Or. LIX). The orator in describing the 
symbolic marriage of the wife of the King Archon of Athens to the god Dionysus! cites the 
law prescribing the qualifications of the ‘‘queen”’ and says of it (§ 100): 


nat toOtoy toy vouoy yedvavtes and this law they inscribed upon a slab 

éy otHAn AtOtyn Eotnoay év TH teed of marble and set it up in the sanctuary 
700 Atovicou naed& toy Bwuoy éy of Dionysus against the altar in the 
Atpvats (xat aden 4 otndrn ere xat Marshes (and this slab is standing there 
viv gornxev, Auudspotc yoauwacty even unto this day; though the Attic letters are 
*Artinoig SnAovoa ta yeyepauuéva), much effaced, the writing can still be read) ; 
waetuotay motoduevos 6 dros thus the people render testimony 

bnée ths alto ebacbetag Ted to their piety toward 

toy Oedy xat maoaxatabyxuny xataretrwy the god and leave a sacred 

Tots éxtytyvougvots ote trust to their posterity, that 

xat da taita dv tH deyarotatw and for this reason they set it up in the 
tep00 tod Atovicou xat &ytwtar most ancient and most hallowed shrine of 
éy Aluyats Fotnoayv, tva wt Dionysus in the Marshes, that not 

mohdot eldmcar ta yey pauméva’ many might know what is written; 

anak yado tod évtautod éxdotou for only once each year is the place 
dvolyetat, tH dSwdexdty tod opened—namely, on the twelfth day of 
"AvOeotnet@vos unydc. the month of Anthesterion. 


The orator confirms various facts that we had already established: the sanctuary of 
Dionysus in the Marshes was (one of) the most ancient and most hallowed shrines of 
Athens; in it was an altar. We have seen both temple and altar within the sacred precinct. 
He adds that there was a law inscribed upon a marble slab and set up against the altar. 
And wonder of wonders! there upon the edge of the altar-base in Athens is the unmistakable 
double cutting for just such a pair of slabs as must have been used for the erection of the 
inscribed law. 

The orator adds also that the inscription could be seen by the general public (of toAot) 
but once a year—on the twelfth of Anthesterion; that is, at the Feast of the Chytri, the 
Iobacchea, the Anthesteria. And there is the wall separating the temple proper from the 
rest of the temenos, and in the wall a door that could be opened on such especial occasions 
for the people and daily for the priestess and her fourteen attendants in the performance 
of their regular temple duties. 

Comic poet, historian, orator, archaeological exploration all unite in clearing up a most 
interesting but long vexing problem, the sanctuary of Dionysus éy Aluyvats. 


15. Tur Capirium In LeMNos 


But for the unkindness of Fate that has robbed us of all but a very small portion of 
the world’s one-time wealth of Greek tragedy, we might know much more of the Cabiri 
and their most celebrated sanctuaries than we do. Sophocles wrote a play entitled The 
Lemnian Women, dealing with that episode in the story of the Argonauts of which the scene 
is laid in Lemnos. Unhappily, there are but a scant half dozen lines of it preserved, and 
they tell us nothing to help us here. From the Cabiri of Aeschylus we have even less. From 
the title we may infer that the chorus may have been composed of Cabiri, and the comment 
of Athenaeus may, perhaps, imply that the Cabiri were intimate members of the Bacchic 
circle (Ath. X 428 F): 


1 This ceremony took place in the Bucolium near the Prytaneum, which was near th ket-pl, 
close by the Dionysium év Atuyats. Cf. Arist. Const. of Ath. 3. ‘ Mae 
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toy Aicy boy éy® gatny &y tooto it was Aeschylus, I should say, that was guilty 
Stauaotadvety’ TEWTOS YAO exetvoc, ’ of this fault; for he, and not Euripides, 

nat obx wo evtot pacty Ederntdns, as some say, was the first to 

Teoonyaye thy TOY WEOUdytWY Sey introduce into tragedy the spectacle of 

sic toaywdlay. gv yao tots Kabetoors drunken men. For in the Cabiri he 

elodyet tolg meet “Idcwva webtovtac brings on Jason and his companions drunk. 


In one of the two pitiful fragments left to us (96 N.1) ‘‘pitchers for neither wine nor water 
are to be left to the wealthy halls.”” But not a ray of light is thrown by the fragments of 
either Aeschylus or Sophocles upon the shrine of the Cabiri or the nature of the gods them- 
selves. 

What the Cabiri were is another of the mysteries never betrayed by any of the countless 
initiates, but guarded so well, that we are as completely in the dark as were the profanest 
of the volgus profanum in antiquity. Many modern scholars—Karl Ottfried Miller, Welcker, 
Lobeck, and others—have set forth various theories only to be demolished by some one else. 
Even Goethe gave them more than a passing glance in his classical Walpurgisnacht (the 
Sirens sing): 

Was denken sie zu vollfiihren 
Im Reiche der hohen Kabiren? 
Sind Gétter wundersam eigen, 
Die sich immerfort selbst erzeugen, 
Und niemals wissen was sie sind. 
Neither did any one else! but for all that, they are brought in (Nereids and Tritons sing): 
Wir bringen die Kabiren 
Ein friedlich Fest zu fiihren; 
Denn wo sie heilig walten, 
Neptun wird freundlich schalten. 
And when they pass, Homunculus, with a thrust at the philologists, remarks: 
Die Ungestalten seh’ ich an 
Als irdenschlechte Tépfe, 
Nun stossen sich die Weisen dran 
Und brechen harte Képfe. 


And many “hard heads” have been broken in the attempt to get behind the curtain. Clear 
at least it is that the Cabiri are not Greek. They are Phoenician; the name is obviously 
derived from the root 122 “mighty.’’ They are, therefore, called pweydédot Geot or toxupor 
Oeot or Suvatot beof. The earliest trace we have of them is on the island of Lemnos, but they 
are altogether un-Greek. As Phoenician deities, they must have been imported even here; 
but Strabo, quoting Acusilaus of Argos and Pherecydes of Leros,? makes them out to be 
the grandsons of Hephaestus and Cabiro. They are, according to these authorities, three 
in number, though the numerous inscriptions and at least one vase-painting from the Theban 
Cabirium know of only one Cabirus and his son.2 Wherever we find them in the Greek 
world, they become, as often happens upon the importation of foreign gods, subordinated 
in some way to the chief deity of the land. As in Lemnos they were subordinated to son- 
ship to Hephaestus, so in Samothrace they were brought into association with Hermes; 
and at Thebes they fell naturally into the train of Dionysus. Nonnus goes so far as to 


lunte xewocods 

unte otyneods und’ bdendods 

Arrety &oveotat Séy.otcty , ; 7 
which may also mean: ‘‘and pitchers neither of water nor of wine shall fail the wealthy halls.” And from this 
fragment Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 1207 ff., sees in the Cabiri friendly spirits that promise rich crops of 
fruits and grain for the coming harvest; to him, then, they are not Bacchic deities but favoring, protecting 
spirits of the island of Lemnos. 

2 Strabo X p. 472, 21. 

8 The Schol. Ap. Rh. Argon. A 917 may have reference to the Ké6ereo¢ and the Ilaic: of 88 360 elvat tod 
Kabeloousg east rpbtepoyv, roecbitepoy wiv Ala, vewtepoy 5¢ Arévucoy. Both Acusilaus and Pherecydes know of three 
Cabiri and three Cabirid nymphs. The sailor’s prayer, on the other hand, (Anthol. Pal. VI 245) knows only 
one Cabirus, like the god of the Boeotian sanctuary. One Cabirus appears also in the late stage of the 
mysteries in which they reappear in Thessalonica; upon coins of this city the Cabirus is a youthful Hephaestus. 

4 On one of the most striking vase-paintings from the sanctuary near Thebes a figure inscribed KABIPOX 
is a perfect Dionysus type and would with absolute assurance be called Dionysus, were it not for the name 
inscribed above him. Many of the vases from this temple are decorated with Satyrs, Maenads, Sileni, ivy 
and grape ornaments—all sorts of people and things that belong characteristically to the Bacchic circle. 
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name two Cabiri, Alcon and Eurymedon of Lemnos,! sons of Hephaestus and Cabiro, and 
have them accompany Dionysus on his expedition to India.? 

The worship of Cabirus or the Cabiri was, as we have seen, deeply mystical; it was prob- 
ably closely akin to the mysteries of Eleusis; for in Attica it was completely absorbed in the 
Eleusinian cult. It is doubtful whether Aeschylus or Sophocles would or could have given 
us any satisfying information about this mysterious religious phenomenon, if their tragedies 
dealing somewhat with it were preserved. Sophocles’s Philoctetes, with its scene laid in 
Lemnos, certainly does not help us at all; but Accius’s Philoctetes would serve us better, 
for the one considerable fragment we possess gives us nearly all we know of the Lemnian 
Cabiri worship (Acc. [Phil. II] 525-536 R.3 ): 


Lemnia praesto 
litora rara, et celsa Cabirum 
delubra tenes, mysteria quae 
pristina castis concepta sacris 
* * * 
Volcania <iam> templa sub ipsis 
collibus, in quos delatus locos 
dicitur alto ab limine caeli 
* * * 
Nemus expirante vapore vides, 
unde ignis cluet mortalibus clam 
divisus: eum dictus Prometheus 
clepsisse dolo poenasque Iovi 
fato expendisse supremo 


Would we had the Greek tragedy that the Roman poet made the basis of his Latin play! 
But even from the few fragments of Accius’s drama we learn that the Cabirium of Lemnos 
stood upon a lofty height above the seashore; that it was not far from the great temple of 
Hephaestus at the foot of the hills upon which he struck when he was hurled down from 
heaven; during the nine days of the celebration of the Cabiric mysteries all fires were ex- 
tinguished upon the island and at the end rekindled with new fire brought over from the 
Cabirium in Delos.’ 

From Lemnos the Cabiri cult seems to have passed on to Samothrace, which became 
the chief centre of their worship in Hellenistic and Roman times.4 It was closely bound 
up with the worship of Demeter here, and in that association it may easily have come to 
Attica and so on to Boeotia. 

The Cabirian mysteries seem to have been connected with the greater mysteries of 
Eleusis. This is obvious from the association of Cabirus with Dionysus, on the one hand, 
and with Demeter and Cora, on the other. The Cabirus of Thebes is closely related to 
Dionysus; while only a little way from the Boeotian Cabirium, above the main highway 
from Thebes to Onchestus, stood a sacred grove of Demeter Cabiria® and Cora. And in the 
pediment group of the Samothracian Cabirium Demeter was represented seeking for her 
lost child.6 At all events the worship of the Cabiri is closely associated in Greece with the 
worship of the chthonic deities; as at Eleusis the central feature of the mysteries was the 
future life of man, so in the worship of the Cabiri the problem seems to have been the question 
of the origin of man.’ 

The mysteries of the Cabiri and their nature lay buried for more than a millennium at 
the Cabirium in Samothrace, at the Cabirium near Thebes, and at the Cabirium in Lemnos. 
They were buried too deep for even the archacologist’s spade to bring them to the light. 

1 Mnaseas of Patara (Schol. Ap. Rh. Argon. A 917) (cf. Et. Mag. 482, 27) names Axiocersus (= Hades) 
and Casmilus (= Hermes) as two of the Cabiri, Axiocersa (= Persephone) and Axieros (= Demeter) as 
two of the Cabirid nymphs. 

2 Dionysiaca XIV 17 ff.; XXTV 93 ff.; XX VII 120 ff., 327 ff.; in XTX 118 he assigns them to Samothrace 
instead of Lemnos. 

3 Cf. Philostr. Heroic. 740. 

4 Even in the fifth century, the mysteries of Samothrace were famous; cf. Ar. Pax 277-278. 

5 Paus. [IX 25, 5: otadlouc 8: aicé0ev [from the Neistan Gate] xévte toned Odytt xat e¥noor Afunteos Kaber- 
plas xat Kéonc gotly &Acos’ éceMBetv 3! totic teAeofeiaty ott. This was probably the place of the Cabiric mysteries 
and not the temple five stadia to the west. The latter was of secondary importance. 

8 Conze, Unters. auf Samothr. I Taf. 42 (p. 26). 

7 This seems also to be the meaning of the rewtéAaoc of the vase-painting from the Cabirium of Thebes. 
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‘The excavations at Samothrace were very disappointing; the excavations conducted by the 
‘German Archaeological Institute at the Cabirium about four miles west of Thebes brought 
to light a curious temple, a vast number of fragments of vases and votive offerings, and 
many inscriptions. The temple underwent several rebuildings. Of the earliest temple, 
dating from the sixth or fifth century, only a scanty remnant of a polygonal apse is left. 
The next rebuilding dates from Macedonian times. In it we have a Greek temple, alto- 
gether unique in Greek architecture: it is an Ionic prostylos tetra-stylos, with a pronaos, 
a vestibule, a cella, and an opisthodomos. From the portico one passed through a spacious 
portal down one step into a large fore-cella, and from this by a second wide door down 
another step into a still larger inner cella where stood (or, more probably, reclined) the 
cultus statue. The opisthodome, as in the Parthenon, was not accessible from the cella; 
it was entered by a door on either side of the temple. 

In Roman times the temple was again rebuilt. The soft stone introduced into the 
foundations of the Macedonian building may even then have begun to crumble—it crumbles 
easily in one’s hands to-day—and the Roman architect simply cased in the old foundations 
with the new. At the same time he also eliminated the fore-cella and made of the two older 
rooms a new cella nearly twice as large as the old. Otherwise the old plan is kept. 

The opisthodome contains a double sacrificial pit, the two chambers separated by a 
common wall. Into these (at least, into the southern compartment, which was found full 
of thigh bones) was thrown the flesh of beasts. In spite of the lid that covered both halves 
of the pit, the stench from the decaying meat must have been frightful, but it rose into the 
free air of heaven; for, as the weaker walls about this room show, the opisthodome probably 
never had aroof. The same sort of sacrificial pit is found also at the Cabirium of Samothrace 
and seems to have been a characteristic feature of Cabiric worship.! 

Besides the four great centres of Cabiri worship—Delos, Lemnos, Samothrace, Boeotia 
—of which we know a little, there were more or less famous Cabiria also in Imbros, Thasos, 
Troas, Teos, Ephesus, Syros, Cythnos, Miletus, Macedon, and other places. But as none 
of them are mentioned in the dramatic poets, save Lemnos and Samothrace alone, and as 
none of the others shed any real light upon the problem in hand, we may pass them by.’ 


16. SANCTUARIES OF DEMETER AND CORA 


The worship of Demeter was wide-spread throughout the entire Greek world. She had 
shrines in almost every quarter. In Attica alone we find eight or nine temples in her honor, 
four or five in Athens,’ and four near by.4’ Mother Earth is not only the giver of food and 
clothing and shelter; she is also the upholder of the state, the giver of laws and all that 
makes for higher civilization among men. In this latter activity she was revered as Demeter 
Thesmophoros; she and Cora are known and addressed as the two Thesmophoro;’ and the 
temples to this specific Demeter and Cora are called Thesmophorea; and in her honor, and 
her daughter’s, the great festival of the women, the Thesmophoria, was celebrated annually 
on the eleventh to the thirteenth® of Pyanepsion. 


a. The Thesmophoreum in Athens 


For nearly all that we know of the Thesmophoreum in Athens we are indebted to 
Aristophanes. Two passages from the Thesmophoriazusae give us practically all the 


1 For Pausanias’s full account of the Boeotian Cabiri and the little that he knew of their mystic cult see 
his Descr. Graec. IX 25, 2-26, 1. According to Pausanias the Cabiri were the only inhabitants of Boeotia, 
and to them Demeter revealed herself and her mysteries. 

2 The principal recent literature is: Lobeck, Aglaophamus; Conze, Unters. auf Samothrake; Judeich 
(topography), Dérpfeld (architecture), Winnefeld (vases), Wolters (terracottas), and Szanto (inscriptions), 
Das Kabirenheiligtum bei Theben, Ath. Mitt. XIII (1888) and XV (1890); Kern, die Béotischen Kabiren, 
Hermes XXV (1890); Bloch, in Roscher, Myth. Lex., s. v. Megalot Theot, Il Sp. 2522 ff.; Preller-Robert, 
Griech. Myth.; Rubensohn, Mysterienheiligtimer. 

3 Paus. 1 2, 4; 18, 8; 14, 1; 22, 3; the Eleusinium of I 14, 3 is almost certainly not identical with the 
temple of Demeter mentioned in § 1, and its name suggests Demeter and Cora. 

2 Palisa 74 eSilean (Ors) oly 2 

5 Meo 10060, Ar. Thes. 282; 297. 

6 From Ar. Thes. 80 it would seem, however, that the celebration lasted five days: émet teftyn ott Oecno- 
pootwy 4 uéon. He probably includes the days of purification and preparation. 
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information we have; the play represents the women in council at the celebration of their 
great festival. The signal for their gathering is raised at the Thesmophoreum (Ar. Thes. 
277-278): 


we can see the signal for the 
assembly at the Thesmophoreum 


To tTHS ExxAnatas 
onuctoy gv TH Oecuogopetw gatverar 


The signal that Euripides saw would seem to have been the blazing torches on the hilltop 
by the temple (Ar. Thes. 280-281): 


Oacar xaougvwy TOY AauTddwy 
Soov to xonU’ avéoyed’ Od THs Atyvdos 


look what a glare goes up from the 
murky flame as the torches blaze 


The hilltop upon or near which the temple stood was the Pnyx. This also we learn from 
Aristophanes (Thes. 655-658) : 


has tolvuy weta& tot’ Hn tas Aauradac &va- | after this, therefore, we must light our torches at 
wévag Xe} once and 
Eulwoauévas eb xdvdpelus thy 0 tuattwy gird up well our loins and manfully, throw off 
ato dvcac our wraps, 
Cntety ef mou xkAAos advo aveAnAude xa and see if haply another man has come up here, 
mept0ogEat and explore 
chy Ilbxva macay xat tas oxnvag xal ta the entire Pnyx, and search the booths and pas- 
S1630ug Staboetjoar sage-ways 


The women seem to have taken complete possession not only of the temple precincts but of 
the entire Pnyx hill for their celebration and to have camped out there in booths for the 
duration of the festival; and as the crowds were great, one booth or tent had to accommodate 
more than one woman (Ar. Thes. 624): 


xat ths codot? cucxnyyteta; | and who is your tent-mate? 


But the important thing for our present problem is that the temple was upon the Pnyx. It 
was high up upon the hilltop, too. Aristophanes seems to imply as much in dyeAnAvbe 
(1, 657)! “has come up”; but the Scholiast on line 585 states the fact explicitly: 


év SUNAG yao xettat 7d Oeonopdoroy | for the Thesmophoreum is high up 
Only once more in the play does the name Thesmophoreum occur (880): 
Ocecwogdpctoy toutoyt ] this here is the Thesmophoreum 
And once he alludes to it as the “sanctuary” (1045-1046): 


és 160’ dvémeutey he sent me up to this 
tepdy sanctuary 


by which the poet means the sacred enclosure about the temple where the women celebrated 
the festival of the Thesmophoria. Once also in high tragic tone Aristophanes makes 
Euripides repeat a line from the Helena (68) and call the temple ‘‘castle-halls”’ (Thes. 871): 


tig tHYS’ EpuLvOy Swudtwy yet xEaTOS; | who wields the power in these castle-halls? 


The massive retaining walls of the Pnyx hill, suggestive of the huge Mycenaean masonry 
of the earlier days, would justify Aristophanes’s Euripides-Menelaus in talking about the 
“castle-halls.”” Doubtless one of the panels in the proscenium contained a picture of that 
great wall which excites our wonder to this day. 

Pausanias mentions the temple but gives us no information beyond its mere existence 
in that general locality. After mentioning the Odeum (at the base of the Areopagus and 
near the older Agora) and the Enneacrunus, he goes on to say (I 14, 1): 


vaot 58 Urée thy xenryny 6 above the spring stand temples, 
pév Ajnunteos mexolntat the one to Demeter 

xat Kéons, év 88 tO Torntorguou and Cora; in the other, to Trip- 
xeluevoy gotty &yaAua tolemus, is set a statue 


1 Cf. also lines 585; 623; 893. 
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“Above the Enneacrunus” obviously means up upon the Pnyx hill. There, somewhere 
upon the upper reaches of the Pnyx, the two temples must have stood. Ddérpfeld searched 
and excavated diligently but could find not the slightest trace of either temple. There are 
many cuttings in the rock of the hill but traces of only one building, utterly ruined, that 
could possibly be our temple of the Thesmophoros: upon the rock-cut terrace, artificially 
leveled off, immediately above the Assembly Hall of the Pnyx and directly southeast of the 
Bema, are cuttings in the rocky surface that may have served as the footings for a temple. 
Lolling? long ago claimed the site for the sanctuary of Heracles Alexikakos in Melite; Judeich? 
admits the possibility of such identification. But it exactly fits all the data we possess in 
regard to the Thesmophoreum: it is on the Hill of the Pnyx, close by the Assembly Hall; 
it is high up upon the hill; it is in an elevated and open spot from which the blazing torches 
could easily be seen from every direction; there is plenty of space on and about this terrace 
for the encampment of the women celebrating the festival of the Thesmophoria. It is, there- 
fore, at least possible that this is the long sought site of the Thesmophoreum, and that this 
chert sanctuary, with its altar, is what we have left of a temple of Demeter and Cora Thes- 
mophoro. 


b. Sanctuary of Demeter and Cora at Eleusis 


One spot in Attica, holy beyond all others, was Eleusis with its sacred mysteries, its 
altars, and its temples. It would be reasonable to expect that the tragic poets of Athens 
would lend us here considerable aid. But we are doomed to disappointment; there is but 
little, even in the way of allusion, however remote, in the surviving dramas. 

A plurality of temples of Demeter at Eleusis seems to be mentioned by Euripides 
(Sup. 1-2): 


Anuntee gottoty’ ’EAeuctvos yBovdc Demeter, that keepest the hearth of our Eleusis 
land, 

tHod’, of te yaods Fyete modcToAt Deas and ye attendants of the goddess who her temples 
keep 


The various “temples” may mean the different parts of the great complex that we know 
as the Telesterium, or Euripides’s plural form may include with the sanctuary of Demeter 
and Cora also the familiar temple of Artemis Propylaea, so-called, the Sanctuary of Dio- 
nysus, the sanctuary of Pluto, and other lesser shrines connected with the worship of the 
chthonic deities at Eleusis. The former alternative is the more probable one. In line 88 
Demeter’s sanctuary is called dvéxtopa “royal palace’—plural because of its various 
apartments: , 


as from these royal rooms 
the sound rang out 


TOvd’ avaxtéowy &ro 
HOVE tobons 


It is the common sanctuary, moreover, of Demeter and Persephone; Cora has her share 
in the temple, or temples (Eur. Sup. 271) (the Chorus to Aethra): 


Babt, thAaty’, fep@y SanédSwv &ro Ilepceqovetas come, poor suppliant, from Persephone’s holy 
floors 


The “temples” and the “royal rooms” include the temple proper and the Telesterium, 
the great “‘hall of initiation”’ built by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon and of the 
temple of Apollo at Bassae. Even the ruins of the later masterpiece of the great architect 
at Eleusis are most imposing—a huge quadrangle 178 x 170 feet, with its forty-two columns 
that once supported an upper story, and Philon’s magnificent portico overlooking the town 
and the bay and the island of Salamis beyond. Strabo says* that it was big enough to 
accommodate “the whole theatre crowd,’ and Sophocles says practically the same thing 
(Ant. 1120-1121): 


mayxotvots "Hevatviac in the all-receiving vales of 
Anots év x6Arots Eleusinian Deo 
1Topogr. v. Ath. p. 334. 


2 Topogr. v. Ath. p. 353. 
3 1X 1, 12 (p. 395): 6 wuctinds onnds.... Syrov Dekteou 36Eacbar Suvduevoc. 
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We may infer from Plutarch’s account that the upper story contained the sanctuary proper 
of Demeter and Cora and we may be sure that the lower story was the hall of initiation, 
the wuotodsdxos 86uo¢ of Aristophanes’s Clouds (302-309): 


00 aéBas dpontwy tepdy, tva where reverence is paid to sacred mysteries; where: 
wuotoddxosg Séuos the hall that receives the initiated 

éy teketats a&ytats dvadelxvutat, is thrown wide open at the holy rites; 

oteavtots te Oeotc Swonuata, and where there are gifts for the gods of heaven 
yaot 0’ bwepegetc xal dydAuata, and high-roofed temples and statues 

xat Tedcodot waxcowy lepwtarot, and most holy processions of the blest 
evotégavol te Oey Ouctar Oartar te and sacrifices to the gods and festivals with 


goodly garlands 


Ictinus’s splendid temple was new when Aristophanes brought out the Clouds; its 
praises were probably on every tongue; but that is all the contemporary poet may venture 
to say about it—festivals, processions, high-roofed temples, sculptures (and these may 
apply just as well to Athens itself), and the hall that receives the initiated, and the sacred 
mysteries. 

Plutarch’s account of the building is as follows (Per. XIII 3-4): 


to 8’ éy ’EXevotve tedAcotyotoyv and the Telesterium at Eleusis 
HoeEato wsy Képotbos ofxodo- Coroebus began to build, 

vety, xat tols én’ eddq0UG xI- and he put in place the columns 
ovas EOnxev oto xal tots émt- on the ground floor and joined their 
otuAtots éméCeueey’ a&noba- capitals with architraves. 

véytog 88 todtou Metayévns And when he died, Metagenes 

6 Huréttog td StaCwua xat of Xypete erected, above, the frieze 
tovS &yw xtovag éréotyae’ and the columns of the upper story. 
70 3’ ératoy éxt tod dva- And Xenocles of Cholargus 

xt6e0u HevoxAns 6 Xo- crowned the palace 

Aapyeds éxoetquce with the roof 


Plutarch’s words make it clear that whereas Ictinus was the designer of the whole, the 
architects who carried out his plans in the actual erection of the building were successively 
Coroebus (who completed the lower story with its massive pillars and columns), Metagenes 
(who erected the upper story, the temple proper, with its peristyle and interior columns), 
and Xenocles (who executed Ictinus’s plans of the very difficult roof).! 

The centre of the scene in the Suppliants is the great temple of Eleusis; before it is the 
great altar’—also common to Demeter and Persephone (ll. 33-34): 


wevw TES aYvaic goxdeats Suoty Deaty, I hold my place at the holy hearths of the god- 
desses twain, 
Kéoens te xat Anunteos —Demeter’s and Cora’s 


About it are Aethra and the Argive widows as suppliants, while at its doors sits Adrastus 
overwhelmed with sorrow (104): 


tic 8’ 6 otevalwy olutedy év mUAats 88¢; | who is that making piteous lament at the gates? 


Though the temple, so familiar to every Athenian, was the centre of this sanctuary, 
Euripides tells us very little about it. True to the evidence of the scanty remains of the 
Eleusinian temple, he does indicate that it was built into and against a cliff that rose above 
it (Sup. 980-989) : 


1 Strabo and Vitruvius both name Ictinus alone as architect of the Telesterium. The three named by 
Plutarch probably stand in the same relation to Ictinus in the erection of this building as Callicrates in the 
building of the Parthenon. 

2In verse 1, Demeter’s altar is éocfa; in 33 and 290 it is éoyéoat; in 65 it is OuudAae; in 93 it is Bwude: 
pntéea yepurcy Bwulay gonuévyy [604]; see the discussion of these words, pp. 66-71. Here also there is no 
real difference in the meaning of the various words: 6wy4¢ is the common, every-day prose word for “altar”’; 
6uu¢An is the poetic word for “the place of sacrifice’ (00w), the “altar.” éotla and éoyéea mean primarily 
“hearth,” the former being the common, prose word; the latter, more poetical. All four may be, and are 
throughout the Suppliants of Euripides, used of an altar of burnt sacrifice. The plural forms are probably 
all (like altaria) plurals of the component parts. 

The excavations at Elsusis brought to light no altar at all. 
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xal why Dardwas ta&od’ écoeH SF and lo! now I look upon yon cells and 

Kanavéws 43n thyboy 0’ tepdy the hallowed pyre of Capaneus 

tt mot’ atOcolay otyxe métOay What meaneth the stand she hath taken upon the 
towering rock 

4 ctOvde Sduwv brepaxetter, that overhangs this building, and why 

tHvd’ éubatvouca xéAeuboy; hath she trodden this path? 


Evadne has climbed up above the proscenium building and to the astonished chorus and 
spectators she appears upon the cliff above the temple.!. Upon the entrance of her father, 
Iphis, she thus describes her position herself, poised upon the cliff above the temple (Eur. 
Sup. 1045-1047): 

Hd’ eyo xéteac Exe 
Seyig tig Woet Kanavéws bnde mupae 
Stotyvoy aiwonua xougttw, mateo 


here, father, upon the cliff, aloft, in my 
woe, I am lightly perched, like a bird, 
above the pyre of Capaneus 


The temples, we are further told, were in a sacred enclosure (Hur. Sup. 29-30): 


éx Sduwy éAOoto’ éudy 
Tedg Thyde onxdy 


from my home I have come 
to this sacred enclosure 


But we are not told whether the enclosure was large or small, whether it contained any- 
thing besides the shrines of Demeter and Cora, or how it was located. Aethra is the speaker 
of the prolog; she has come from her home to Eleusis; her home is, of course, in Athens; 
but the manner of her words suggests but a step. So little seriously does Euripides sometimes 
interest himself in the question of topography. 

Hippolytus, son of Theseus, comes over from Troezen to Athens, at the time of the 
festival, to be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries (Eur. Hip. 24-27): 


for Phaedra, his father’s high-born queen, saw 
him when once he came 

ceuyvay é> obey xat tTéAy wUoTHEltWy from Pittheus’s halls to Pandion’s 

Tlaydtovoc yay, mateds edyevig Sauce land to witness the awful mys- 

tSotcn Datdoa... teries and to be initiated in them... 


EMOdyta yao vey Ilttbéws wot’ éx Sduwy 


The lines contain nothing but a commonplace, familiar to every Athenian. Even less is 
included in another passage of Euripides, mentioning the mysteries (Sup. 173): 


meecbeluat’? of Anunteos etc wuothera | no missions to Demeter’s mysteries 
(ibid. 470°) : 
Aloayvta ceva oTEUUatWY ULUOTH Ota | free from wreaths the sacred mysteries 


Sophocles adds a little to the praise of the mysteries; the chorus in the Oedipus at Colonus 
yearn for the scenes they loved at Pytho or Eleusis with its secret rites (O. C. 1048-1052): 


H mods Ilubtats either at the Pythian shrines 
7} Aawmdowv axtatc, or at the torch-lit strand 
oS nétyiat ceuva ttOnvotyvtar téAn where the awful goddesses cherish dread rites 
Ovatotcty, Oy xat yeucéa for mortals, even for those upon whose lips the 
golden 
arg ext yAMacg Bébnne TECoTOAWY key of the ministering Eumolpids is set 
EépoAntdéy 


Here is allusion to the torch-light procession that moved at the sacred season from Athens 
over the Sacred Way to Eleusis; to the mysteries with their unfathomable secrets; perhaps 
the golden key of the Eumolpids played an actual part in the symbolic sealing of the secrets. 

Few things were too high and holy for Aristophanes’s irreverent mockery. The rollicking 
fun and boisterous horse-play of the Frogs gives way to lofty strains of reverence and deep 
religious feeling almost immediately with the entrance of the Chorus of the Mystae. And in 
the very first couplet in the éyay “the contest’ between Euripides and Aeschylus, Aeschylus, 


1 For a full discussion of the stage-setting of this scene see pp. 306 ff. 
2 Cf. Soph. Inc. Frag. 736 N.: 


SELLVa TIS O%SG TAaEDEVOU LUGTHOLA. 
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himself born at Eleusis! and an initiate in the mysteries, utters a prayer that in the contest 
before him he may prove himself worthy of Demeter’s sacred mysteries (Ar. Ran. 886-887) : 


Ajuntee h boédaca thy guhy goéva, Demeter, thou that didst nurture my soul, 
elyat we tOv ody &Etoy wuotnolwy grant that I prove worthy of thy mysteries 


\ 


17. SANCTUARIES OF THE HUMENIDES 


(WITH DEMETER EUCHLOUS AND DEMETER CHLOE) 
a. The Areopagus Shrine 


The great cave, facing toward the northeast, just below the summit of Ares’s Hill in 
Athens, and much ruined by an earthquake which shook down a great mass of overhanging 
rock in modern times, has always been accepted unanimously as the “Cave of the Furies.” 
Euripides locates the site accurately (El. 1270-1272): 


Setval usy ody Ocal tTHd’ Kyer meTmANywévae and the Dread Goddesses, stricken with grief at 
this 

TaYov TAP’ aitoy ydoua Stcovtat yBovdc, shall pass into a cleft of the earth by the Hill 
itself, 

cepvoy Boototaty eiacbss yonoth toy an awful place of oracle revered by men 


The trial is to take place upon the Hill of Ares; the Erinyes are to pass directly from the 
tribunal into the chasm right there in the hill (Eur. I. T. 969): 


Yigoy Tap’ adthy tepdy Woloave’ eyety they consented to have a shrine right at the vot- 
ing place 


Athenian tradition has this locality assigned to the “‘Dread Goddesses” as a habitation 
by Athena herself at the time of the trial of Orestes for the murder of his mother.? The 
appeasing of the wrath of these “children of Night’ against Athena and her people on 
account of the verdict in favor of the matricide, with the transformation of the Erinyes, 
the implacable pursuers, the avengers of blood, into the Eumenides, the kindly hearted ones, 
forms an essential part of the dénouement of the Eumenides of Aeschylus. It is Pallas her- 
self, the divine embodiment of Cecrops’s folk, that bestows upon her land the eternal blessing‘ 


of the favor of the dread goddesses who turn men’s hearts, through fear, to righteousness 
(Ae. Eum. 926-928): 


Tad’ €YW TP0PPdvWG TOtcse TOAtTaLS 
TEdoOW, WEYaAaSG xal SucapéctoUs 
Satuovas abT00 xatavaccauéyy 


this is what I do in care for my citizens, 
housing in my city here these powers 
mighty and hard to be appeased 


As “children of Night” and as ‘Curses, as they were called in their home beneath the 
earth,’’® the most natural place for their sanctuary would be a subterranean one. And to 
such a dwelling Athena assigns them (Ae. Eum. 1022-1023): 


réuyw 8 géyyet Aaurddwv cedacpdowy 


and with the light of blazing torches will I escort 
eicg toUG evepbe xal xétw yYOovds témoUG 


you to your place down there beneath the earth 


And before the one-time Furies, now the beneficent powers, Athena moves, accompanied by 


torchbearers, to the cave just set apart to be the abode of the “Awful Deities” (ll. 1003- 
1007): 


1Schol. Ar. Ran. 886: ’EXeuctvtos thy Squov Ay 8 Alaylhoc. 
2 Cf. Ae. Kum. passim (cited in the following pages); Dinarchus I 87; Schol. Thuc. I 26, 11; Schol. Luc. 
III p. 68 (Jacobitz); Schol. Eur. Or. 1560; Paus. I 28, 6; VII 25, 2. 
3 Ae. Eum. 416; 1033-1034. 
_ ‘Their sanctuary at Colonus, with its ‘“bronze-footed threshold,” is the very stay and bulwark of the 
city’s safety, Zoetou.” *AOnvay (Soph. O. C. 57-58). 
5 Ae, Hum. 416-417: jueic yao gouev Nuxtds atavis ténvar” 
"Apa 8’ év ofxots yg Umar xexAnueda. 


THE CAVE OF THE EUMENIDES 


ON THE AREOPAGUS 
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teotépay 8 gud yor and on before you I must 
otelyety Oarduous d&rodetEoucay move to show you your chambers 
Tedg pHs lepdy THYSe NEOTOUTOY. by the holy light of our escorts’ torches. 
tte, xal cpaylwy tOvd’? Ord senvdy Come; and attended by these awful rites 
xat& ys clpevae speed you beneath the earth 


The great Areopagus cave, it would seem from this, was divided into various apartments— 
one, perhaps, for each of the “Dread Goddesses.”’ And there their escorts leave them at 
the end of the play (Il. 1032; 1036): 


Bate S6uy, weydrae gedAdteuor pass to your home, ye mighty and jealous powers, 


yao Und xeUBeory wyuylotaty down into the ancient caverns of the earth 


Again the plural (xed8ec.v)—suggestive of the different apartments of the famous cave. 
The only hint at the equipment of the cave is contained in Athena’s first proposal to 
keep these divinities as sojourners! in her land (Ae. Eum. 804-807): 


duty navdlxw>g Sntoyouae and I faithfully promise you that ye shall 
Bdpeag te xal xevOudvac évdtxou yBovdcg have seats of power and grottos in this righteous 
land, 
Arrapobedvotaty hudvac én’ goyxceats sitting on shining thrones by your hearths 
eet bn’ dotay thvde tiuaAgoumgvacs and honored by my citizens 


In or at the cave there were “hearths,’’ that is, altars for burnt sacrifice;? and by these 
‘‘hearths” were thrones—radiant thrones—for the several deities henceforth honored by 
the people of Athens. 

Besides the hearths and thrones, we know from other sources, there were statues there— 
one to each of the three Erinyes.2 Two of them were by Scopas, the other by Calamis. In 
keeping with the Attic euphemism that refused to call these awful divinities Furies or 
Erinyes but named them “Dread Goddesses” or ‘“‘Kindly-hearted Ones,” these statues, 
Pausanias assures us, had nothing terrible in their aspect. 

They are to have a share with Athena in the land of Attica, blessing, blessed, and 
honored;‘ they are to dwell with Pallas herself;> their seat is to be an honored one before 
the very shrine of Athena in the goodly palace of Erechtheus (Ae. Eum. 854-855) 


xat od ttutay and thou shalt have a seat 
Edpav Fyoucx medc Sdmots "HpexOéwe of honor before the palace of Erechtheus 


and their situation is to be one free from every touch of ill.?7 And yet these ‘‘daughters of 
Night and Darkness,’’® whose natural abiding place was beneath the earth, at first rebel 
against the indignity of being relegated, with all their ancient wisdom and all the power and 
prestige that went with their position in the older theogony, to a cave in the rocks for a 
temple (Ae. Eum. 837-839): 


éue nabety ta&de, ged, for me to come to this—out upon it!— 

éue taralppova, xata te YS olxety, for me, of ancient wisdom, to dwell beneath the 
earth— 

peu, atletoy wla0g out upon it!—in dishonor and loathing 


and they feel so keenly on the subject of that cave with its sunless and cheerless approach 
that they repeat the same song after Athena’s next attempt to appease them (Il. 870-872). 


1Cp. Il. 1018-1020: vetorxtay 8’ guidy 

edcesobytes obte udu 
vecbe cuugopas Blov. 

2 These altars are vouched for also by Thuc. I 126, 7; Plut. Thes. 12; Paus. VII 25, 2: é¢ tov "Aperoy 
mkyoy xat ént tov Demy, at Lewyar xadodvtat, tobs Bwuotc. Dinarch. c. Dem. 47: gp%teo 8 “Apeby te néyov 
Bwuobs te Ovwderc EduevlSwv. The service was in charge of the descendants of Hesychus who also had 
a cult near by (cf. Schol. Soph. O. C. 489). 

3 Paus. I 28, 6; Clem. Alex. ITpote. IV 47; Schol. Aesch. I 188. 

4 Ae. Eum. 868-869; 890. 

5 ibid. 916-917; 833. 

6 Cp. also Il. 868; 891. 

7 Ae. Eum. 892-893. 

8 Soph. O. C. 40. 
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But at last the dreadful Gorgons,! the hounds of wrath,? monsters? hated and abhorred of 
gods and men,‘ appeased and satisfied take up their abode as honored deities of the land, 
defending the people of Attica against every sort of ill.» It also came to be a place of refuge 
for those oppressed and in danger. The Athenian galley in the passage from Aristophanes’s 
Knights (1311-1312 cited below, p. 171) couples the sanctuary of the Dread Goddesses with 
that of Theseus as a place of safety: 


é¢ to Onoeiov tAcotcas 4 xt tHy ceuydy Bedy | sailing to the Theseum or to the protection of the 
Dread Goddesses 


The two were located not far apart; and there is perhaps a special point in the galley’s taking 
refuge by the shrine of the Eumenides, the temenos of which must have extended out some 
distance before the cave; for in that immediate vicinity the sacred galley of the Panathenaic 
processions must have rested, while its peplus-sail was taken down and the procession moved 
on up into the Acropolis to the temple of the Polias. 


b. The Colonus Shrine 


Scarcely less famous than the Cave of the Furies on the Areopagus was the sanctuary of 
the same Dread Goddesses at the suburban hill known as Colonus Hippius. The latter owes 
its fame in large measure, if not wholly, to Sophocles and the glory he sheds about the hal- 
lowed place in the Oedipus at Colonus. And yet, although Sophocles frequently manifests 
his deep affection for the home of his childhood and makes it the scene of his latest and 
longest extant tragedy, he tells us surprisingly little about Colonus save for the charm of 
its natural beauty. And the little that he does tell is likely to lead to confusion rather than 
to clearness, unless scrutinized with careful criticism, because the poet for the sake of his 
drama has woven into the Oedipus at Colonus events that happened at Thebes and events 
that took place at Athens. 

Pausanias, “after careful investigation,” discovers that Oedipus did not die in Attica 
at all, but at Thebes, and rejects the historicity of the whole plot of the Oedipus at Colonus 
(I 28, 6-7): 


T]Anotoy 88 tepdv Bedy gotty &o Near by is a sanctuary of goddesses whom 
xarototy “AOnvaior Deuvac... the Athenians call ‘the Dread Ones” .. . 
éyta08a Atvouct wév Saorg éy Here they offer sacrifice who have been 
"Apelw na&yw thy aitiav éEeyéveto successful in securing acquittal at the 
aroAtoacbar... fate 38 xat évtdc Areopagus . . . And there is also, in- 

Tou mept6ddrou wvyua Oldtrodoc. side the enclosure, the tomb of Oedipus. 
ToAuTPAayWov@y dé eUetonxoyr Upon investigation, however, I found 

ta bot& éx Cnbdy xourcbévta’ tae that his bones were brought here from Thebes; 
yxe &¢ tov Odvatoy DopoxAct nemotn- for all that Sophocles has written about the death 
péva toy Oldtrodos “Ounpos odx of Oedipus is, I think, rendered incredible 

ela wot ddbar miata, S¢ Fon Mnxtoréa by Homer, who says that Mecisteus 
cekeutnoavtos Oldtrodos éxttagroy upon the death of Oedipus went to Thebes 
eAOdvta elo ONbas dywvicacbar. to take part in the funeral games 


According to the universally accepted tradition, the tomb of Oedipus possessed the 
occult power of miracuously preserving in safety the state in which his bones rested. The 
location of the grave was a profound secret known originally, according to Sophocles and in 
keeping with common tradition, only to Theseus and passed on by him to his successor and 
so on, for all time, to Athens’ chief magistrate alone. But the secret seems to have become 
an open one—not in the time of Sophocles, for he certainly locates it, as he had received the 
story from of old, at the shrine of the Eumenides at Colonus instead of by the one on the 
Areopagus, but certainly by the beginning of our era. For not only does Pausanias locate 
the tomb without hesitation inside the sacred enclosure of the Awful Goddesses on Mars 

1 Ae. Kum. 48. 

2 Ae. Cho, 1054. 

3 Ae. Kum. 644. 


4 Ae. Eum. 73; 644. 
5 See note 4, p. 140. For the manner of worship at this shrine see Frazer, Paus. Vol. II pp. 365-366. 
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Hill, but Valerius Maximus, a century and a half earlier, knows of the presence of the grave 
and an altar in the saddle between the Acropolis and the Areopagus (V 3, Ext. 3): Oedipodis 
ossa caede patris nuptiis matris contaminata inter ipsum Arium pagum divini atque humani 
certaminis venerabile domicilium et excelsam praesidis Minervae arcem honore arae decorata 
ut ossa sacrosancti herois colis [sc. the city of Athens]. 

But in spite of the fact that Oedipus died and was buried at Thebes and that his bones 
later were conveyed to Athens and, later still, interred in a consecrated spot in the saddle 
between the Acropolis and the Areopagus, Euripides and Sophocles make Colonus Hippius 
the scene of his passing, and a mysterious spot in the grove of the Eumenides at Colonus the 
place of his unknown tomb (Eur. Ph. 1705-1707): 


OE. That I must wander away and die at Athens. 
AN. Where? What Attic castle will receive thee? 
OE. Hallowed Colonus, home of the god of steeds. 


OI. éy taic "AOhvats xarbaveiy uw’? dddwevoy. 
AN. 200; tho ce rbpyog ’AtOiS06 tpocdéEetat; 
OI. tepd¢ Kodkwvéc, Sued’ txrtou Beod. 


(Soph. O. C. 16-17): 


uv 


XGe0¢ 8’ 88’ feedc, We cag’ eixdoat, Bodwy | the spot here is a consecrated one, as one may 


clearly infer; for it abounds 


Sdovns, grAalac, dumédAou with laurel, olive, vines 
It is called directly a “grove” in lines 97-98: 


otx &c8’ Exuws o8 mratdv €& budy atEpdy | now I am sure that on this journey some faithful 
eEnyay’ ets 168’ k&Acos. omen from you must have led me to this grove 


and lines 126-127: 


kattbeg KAaosg &c¢ into the grove, where none may tread, 
tOvS’ dvatuaxetay Oedy of the maidens against whom none may strive 


and again at line 505: 
touxetOey KAcous, @ E€vn, tod’ | beyond the grove here, stranger 


All about the shrine at Colonus were the great groves of olive and laurel and grape-vines, 
“the covert of green glades, where the nightingale, a constant guest, trills her clear notes.”’! 
And along one side of the grove ran the main highway from Athens to Thebes (Soph. O. C. 
113-114): 


nat ot uw’ €& 6800 1oda 
xeivov xat’ dAcosg 


and do thou direct my steps from the 
road into the protection of the grove 


And approaching Athens from Thebes, this is the first resting-place that Oedipus and 
Antigone think to have found (zbid. 84-85) : 


® nétviat Setvames, elte viv Edpac 
TEWTWY &o’ Hudy tHade YG Exauy’ éyo 


(ibid. 466-467): 


tavde Satudyvwy eg’ as 
to TOM@TOY txou xal xatéatetbas TéEdOYv 


oh queens of awful aspect, now that I have bent 
my steps to your abodes first in this land 


to these deities, to whom 
at the first thou hast come and profaned their soil 


Pausanias and Valerius Maximus both are clear as to the location of the tomb of the 
Theban hero in the saddle between the Acropolis hill and the Areopagus. But that does 
not necessarily mean that the Iccation of the tomb of Oedipus at Colonus Hippius was not 
universally accepted in the days of Sophocles. If it was indeed the talisman that it is repre- 
sented to be; if it was the bulwark of Athens against any invading foe; if its occult power 
could so readily pass to the nation that possessed the hero’s bones; then it must have been 
a very precarious policy for Athens to leave those bones outside the city walls, where they 
would fall at once into the power of the first successful invaders.? So it stands to reason 
that the tomb should have been moved—certainly not later than the calamitous invasion 
of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian War. Sophocles is not confusing his topography; he 


1 Soph. O. C. 670 ff. ; ; 
2 According to Dinarchus (I 9) it was the business of the Council of the Areopagus to ‘‘guard the secret 
graves .[Oedipus’s was apparently not the only one of its kind] on which the safety of the State depends.” 
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is perfectly sure that the unseen tomb on the possession of which the safety of the Athens 
he loved depended was at Colonus. The proximity of the heroum of Pirithous and Theseus 
does not argue any confusion on the poet’s part; there were two sites of the striking of the 
covenant between these bosom friends of early Athens, just as there were two sites of the 
worship of the Eumenides—one on the Areopagus and one at Colonus, and each with a 
cavernous opening descending down to Hades—and just as there were various seats of 
worship of other divinities. So with the sites of the covenant between Theseus and Pirithous, 
one was in the city proper, on the north side of the Acropolis, on the way from the Acropolis 
gates to the temple of Olympian Zeus; and the other was at Colonus Hippius. For the 
latter we are not left to the evidence of Sophocles alone, but his testimony is abundantly 
confirmed by Pausanias himself.? 

If the location of the grave of Oedipus at Colonus was a successfully guarded state secret 
down to the time of the Peloponnesian War, and if the bones of the blind old king were 
moved about that time, then Sophocles was betraying no state secret in making that tomb 
the centre of his tragedy and was using a motive that must have appealed powerfully to his 
contemporaries. He patriotically does not hint at the new location, if, indeed, he was 
cognizant of it.? 

The whole region was one of continuous sanctuaries—the Academy, a Prometheum, 
a sanctuary of Theseus and Pirithous,* a Posideum, a monument and heroum of the knightly 
Colonus, a shrine of Demeter Euchlous, and, chief of all, the sanctuary of the Eumenides 
(Soph. O. C. 54-56): 


yGpog wey teed¢ mas 88’ Bor” Eyer 8 vey all this region is holy ground: dread Poseidon 

ceuvos Ilocerday: év 8’ 6 muppdeos Beds owns it; and in it the fire-bringing god, the 

Titav ITlpoundedcs Titan Prometheus, has a place 

(ibid. 58-65): 

HE. of 58 mAnctor dae Si: and the fields hereabout 

toys’ innétyy Kodwydy etyovtat cotaoty claim yonder knight Colonus as their 

aéexny oy clvat, xat pgpouct toUvoug primal lord, and all the people bear his 

TO TOUSE XOtVOY TaYTES WyOUaoUEvoL. name in common for their own. 

tToraotTae cor tadt’ gotty, w Edy’, 08 Adyots Such, thou mayst know, stranger, are these 
haunts, not famed 

cTimmmey’, CAAA tH Evvoucte wAgoy. in story but more so in the life that loves them. 

OI. % yd&e ttves vatouct tolade tOUs tTémOUG; OE. What! does any one actually dwell in such a 
locality? 

BE. xat xdeta, todde tod Geo y’ éxwvupor ST. Ay; they who bear the name of yonder god 


Here we have the general environment of the shrine of the Venerable Ones at Colonus: 
a great grove of varied trees and bushes and vines, in which there are sanctuaries of Poseidon, 
Prometheus,® and Colonus. In the last passage quoted above, Colonus is not only hero 
eponymous of the district but he is unequivocally called a god; and the repetition of the 
deictic pronoun (téy3’, to08e) seems to leave no doubt that there was a statue of the knightly 


1 Paus. I 18, 4-6. 

2 Paus. I 30, 4. 

3 Aristides (XLVI, Vol. II p. 230 ed. Dind.: OBappodbytwe ay yor Agyety SroxBovlous tivas pbAaKag xal owty- 
pas tay ‘HAAnvwy, creEtxdxouc xat navea &yabolc’ xat duecbal ye thy yebpayv od yetpoy H toy gv Kodwve@ xeluevoy Otdt- 
movy) and the Scholiast on Eur. Phoen. 1707 add the strength of their testimony to the existence of the 
grave of Oedipus at Colonus. 

There is still another tradition about the resting place of the blind wanderer. It is given by the Scholiast 
on Soph. O. C. 91: eis y’ of pact td uvjua tod Oldlmodoc év tep@ Atunteos elvar gv ’"Etewv@ petayaysytwy aitoy 
éx Keod ttvog donuou ywotou xab&knep totopety onoty ’Aplinrov Auctuayos 6 ’AXeEavdpeds ev tH ty’ TOV Onbainay y ekgwy 
obtws Oldlrou 88 teAcutioaytos xal toy ptruwy év Onbacc Okatety adtdy Stavooundvwy ExdAvoy ot Onbatot Sta tag Teoye- 
veynuévas suupopas tog bytoc doebotc’ of 88 xouloavtes abtby ets tive tTéTOV THS Botwtlac xaAobmevoyv Kedy tbavay aitéyv’ 
yivoudvuy 38 tots gv TH xOUN xaTotnoIoty dtuxnuatoy tivoy olnOévtes altlay elvat thy Oldlrou taoty éxéAeuvoy tole gfrAous 
dyatpety aitby &x TIS XWeEac’ ot B8 aropobuEvor Tots cuUbalvoucty dvehdvTes Exdutcay etc "Htewvdy’ GouAduevor 58 Adbea 
shy taghy Tornoacbat xatabkntouct vuxtb¢ gv tea@ Anunteos dyvoncavtes thy témov’ xatacavotc St yevoudvou néudavres 
ot toy Htewvdy xatotnobvtes toy Deby Exnowtwy tt motmaty’ 6 38 Hed elev wt) xtvety thy txétyy tig Oeod Stdmee aitod TéOa- 
mera.’ td 38 tepdy Oldirbdetroy xAnOHvar. 

4In the midst of the olive groves near Colonus was the suburban gymnasium with its shrine and altar 
to the hero Academus. The dramatic poets testify to the exuberant shade of its groves (Eup. ’Acto. Frag. 
82 K.): év edoxtots Spduotcry "Axadquov beod. 

5 Paus. I 30, 4. 

6 The Sanctuary of Prometheus must be the one that we know from Schol. Soph. O. C. 57 was established 
in the Academy itself. This fixes, perhaps, the western limits of this complex of sanctuaries. 
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Colonus there and that it was reproduced in the theatre at the presentation of the Oedipus 
at Colonus. 

The hill probably received its epithet ‘“Hippius” from Poseidon Hippius or from the 
Knight Colonus, and then “Colonus Hippius” became a fixed name to distinguish this hill 
from the ‘Market Hill,” Kodwyvd¢ ’Ayoeaios. As Poseidon also has a rightful claim on the 
place, and as Poseidon is the creator of the horse and patron of horsemen, Colonus hill 
became the “Hill of the Knights” Kodwvés téy ixxéwy (Pherecr. Ilet., Frag. 134 K.): 


obt0¢, TO0ev HAVES; B. ets Kodwydy téuny, say, you, where did you come from? B. To 
Colonus I was sent— 
00 Toy ayoPatoy, CAA thy taméwy not the market hill, but the hill of the knights 


Pausanias (I 30, 4) is constrained at this turn in his periegesis to follow the tradition of 
Sophocles and to confirm the setting of the place: 


Setxvutat 8& xat yW@eo0g xaAobuevocs and they point out also a locality called 
Kohwvdg taatoc, vO tH¢ ’Artixiis Colonus Hippius, the first point in Attica 
Teatoy éAbety Agyoucty Oldtrodsa to which, they say, Oedipus came; 

Stapooa wey xal tatcta tH “Ounoou this also is different from the account in 
Tomoet, Aéyouct 8’ ody. xat Bwuds Homer; but, at any rate, that is what they say. 
Tlocet3avog ‘Inxtou xat "AOnves There is also an altar to Poseidon Hippius and 
‘Inxtas, Ho@oy 88 Iletotbou xat Athena Hippia, and an heroum to Pirithous and 
Onoéws, Oldtrodds te xat “Adedorton. Theseus, another to Oedipus and Adrastus. 

70 38 &Aaog tod Tlocerdves xat The grove of Poseidon and the temple were 

toy vaoy événoncey ’Avttyovos burned by Antigonus (263 B. C.) 


Nearly six centuries after Sophocles Pausanias still finds, out before the north suburbs 
of Athens in the district of Colonus Hippius, a grove of Poseidon with an altar and the 
ruins of a temple once shared between Athena and her rival for the possession of the land, 
a shrine to the heroes Theseus and Pirithous, and another to Oedipus and Adrastus. The 
Prometheum may have disappeared or Pausanias may have chosen to ignore it, even as he 
ignores the shrine of the Eumenides. 

Not far away—indeed, upon the very next hillock, adjoining Colonus on the north—was 
the shrine of Demeter Euchlous. It was situated close at hand, perhaps upon the spot now 
occupied by the little church of the Panagia Eléousa; and surely the surname is not acci- 
dental; for Eléousa is not the “Mary of Mercy” [’EXgouca], but the “Virgin of the Olive 
Groves” [’EAatouca], that is, the logical successor of the Demeter ‘all clad in green” (Soph. 
O. C. 1598-1602): 


Tatdag avwyet putoy he bade the maidens fetch from somewhere 
bddctwy éveyxety AoutOk xal yoks robev- running water for ablutions and for libations; 
to 8’ HdxyAdou Anunteos é¢ meoadytoy and they twain went to the hill of Demeter 

Euchlous, 
mayoy worotca taad’ éxtatohkds matot full in view, and in brief space of time 
Tayet TOpevcay Ely xedvy fulfilled their father’s bidding 


By the church of the Panagia there is said to have been a spring. And with these lines of 
Sophocles we have another, otherwise unknown sanctuary of Athens located with a fair 
degree of certainty upon the little, olive-covered hillock immediately adjoining Colonus 
hill upon the north—‘‘in plain sight” and so near that water could be brought from its 
spring in a very “‘brief space of time” indeed. 

There was another shrine of “‘ Demeter Clad in Green’! close by the Eumenides shrine 
on the Areopagus. The Scholiast on the last quoted lines of the Oedipus at Colonus remarks: 


Edyddou Anunteos teody there is a sanctuary of Demeter 
gott medg tH “AxpomdrAct Euchlous toward the Acropolis 
and then he quotes Eupolis (Mapxéc, Frag. 183 K.): 


well, I am going straight for the city; for I must 
offer 
a ram to Demeter Chloe 


GAD’ 00d rbAEWS elu Odour yde we Set 


xetoy XAof Anunter 
12x ch tov xHTWY XAoHs (Schol. Soph. O. C. 1671). 
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At first sight Eupolis’s words seem to say that the temple of Demeter Chloe was on the 
Acropolis; for “the city” is here used in its long familiar sense of the old city, the Acropolis.! 
But the words do not necessarily mean that the Demeter temple was upon the upper Acrop- 
olis; the speaker says only that he means to go in that immediate direction. The Scholiast 
corrects the natural error by explaining that the shrine is “at” (or “near” or “by,” not 
necessarily on) the Acropolis, but he commits another error by calling this Demeter ‘Demeter 
Euchlous” instead of ‘‘Chloe,” the epithet used by Eupolis. 

Aristophanes also helps us to locate the shrine of Demeter Chloe on the path that led 
from the lower city up to the entrance to the Acropolis. Lysistrate, watching from the 
battlements of the citadel, sees a man whirled up the slopes of the Acropolis under the spell 
of Aphrodite and gives the cry of alarm; one of her women asks excitedly where the villain 
is; Lysistrate locates him as he climbs up past the temple of Demeter Chloe (Ar. Lys. 835): 


DY. wod 8 gotiy batts dott; AY. napa td tH¢ WO. Where is he, whoever he is? LY. By the 
Xhojs temple of Chloe 


Cinesias (for he it is) is hurrying up to the Acropolis to find Myrrhine; he is discovered as 
he reaches the saddle between the Acropolis and the Areopagus, and there was the temple 
of “the goddess of the green,’ near enough for Myrrhine within the Acropolis gates to 
recognize her husband. Both Aristophanes and Eupolis call her Chloe, not Euchlous. 

We may locate the site of this Demeter temple a little more accurately still with the 
help of Pausanias.2 As he comes up from the southern approach to the Acropolis, he men- 
tions, between the Phaedra-Hippolytus temple of Aphrodite and the entrance to the 
Acropolis (the Porte Beulé) only the Aphrodite Pandemus and ‘‘a sanctuary of Gaea, the 
Nurturer of the Young, and of Demeter Chloe” (Ajunteos ieodv XAofc). The temple of the 
Pandemus, by general acceptation, stood not far from the southwest approach to the Porte 
Beulé; the temple of Demeter Chloe was also slightly southwest of the Beulé gate but nearer 
to it than the Pandemus temple. Pausanias’s location of the temple near the southwest 
approach to the entrance of the Acropolis is surprisingly substantiated by a fragment of 
Ennius (Medea 243-244, R..'): 


asta atque Athenas anticum, opulentum oppidum 
contempla et templum Cereris ad laevam aspice. 


The persons of the drama in this scene enter before a picture of the Acropolis painted 
on the scenes behind them; they face the audience; their left is the spectators’ right; the 
speaker of the lines gives directions in accordance with his own standpoint, just as, in the 
opening lines of Sophocles’s Electra, the old Paedagogus, pointing out to Orestes the striking 
features of the Argive topography, points to the Heraeum on the left;* it was on their left 
as they faced an audience sitting before the castle walls of Mycenae. Accordingly, in the 
Medea of Ennius, the temple of Demeter stood to the right of the Acropolis gate. Curtius® 
cites a number of inscriptions from the sanctuary of Demeter Chloe found in this vicinity, 
south or southwest of the present entrance to the Acropolis and close to it: one of them® 
“records that a certain Isidotus, in obedience to a dream, had dedicated an image” of Ge 
Curotrophus to Demeter Chloe and Cora;’ a second inscription,’ found in the same place, 


1See pp. 253 ff. 

* The Scholiast on this passage explains carefully that “‘the goddess of the green’’ is Demeter who had 
a sanctuary “‘on the Acropolis.” 

31 22°3. 

4 Soph. El. 7-8: o5& corctepg be 

"Hoeas 6 xAetvd¢ vadc. 

5 Stadtgesch v. Ath., S. XXV. Michaelis, Arx. Ath.? p. 41, cites all the material. 

6 Cf, also AcAttov ’Apyator. 1889, p. 130. 

7 According to Pausanias’s words, Zott 83 xat Tig Kovpotedpou xat Afunteos teodv Xdowe, it might seem 
that Ge and Demeter occupied a common shrine; but the inscriptions, in which we find listed, among other 
things, a priestess of Demeter Chloe alone and a boundary of the téuevog of Ij Kovpoteége¢ alone, make 
the separation of the two shrines imperative. 

8 Acktlov’Apyator. 1889, p. 130; B. C. H. XIII (1889) pp. 167 ff. 
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contains a dedication by a priestess named Nicobule to Demeter Chloe; a third,! an oracle 
in metrical form, mentions the sanctuary of Demeter Chloe and Cora as situated near the 
Acropolis (ma9’ &xeag méAews); it was found in 1889 to the southwest of the Nike pyrgos; 
still a further inscription? records another dedication to Demeter Chloe. 

After this little excursion from Demeter Euchlous near Colonus Hippius to Demeter 
Chloe near the entrance to the Acropolis, let us return once more to Colonus. The Scholiast 
on Sophocles falls into the easy confusion of the two similar by-names, for both have to do 
with the fresh greenery of the growing crops.? But the poet himself is guilty of no such 
confusion of cults. He speaks of “the hill of Demeter Euchlous”’; and that can mean only 
the hillock near Colonus Hippius; there was no hill between the Areopagus and the Acropolis 
for Demeter to own. 

In the clear conviction, then, that Sophocles is dealing with the topography about 
Colonus Hill, we return to that scene with its grove and its shrines as already described. 
In the midst of that setting was the Colonus sanctuary of “the Dread Goddesses, who watch 
over and protect the folk” of Cecrops’s land. Whatever shrine there was, it was in a sacred 
enclosure (téuevos) of considerable extent (Soph. O. C. 135-137): 


dv €y@ Aclcowy meet nav oUru though I peer about all the sacred 
Sbvawat téwevos enclosure, I cannot yet discover 
yv@vat To0 wot mote vatet where in the world my man bideth 


it was the sacred seat of the Eumenides, we are expressly told (Soph. O. C. 41-48): 


OL. tivwy td cepvoy vow’ By edEatuny xAtwy; OE. Whose the awful name that I might hear and 


invoke? 
HE. tag avd’ bowaas Himevidac 8 y’ évbad’ av ST. The all-seeing Eumenides. Thus the people 
elmot Acws viv’ KAA 8’ KAAaYOO nade here might call them; different customs are hon- 


ored in different places 


Only in this passage and in line 486 of this play are the goddesses of the place called “ Eu- 
menides.” In line 40 (quoted below) they are called “daughters of Earth and Darkness”’ 
(Dag te xat Dxécou xdeat) jin line 127 they are the “maidens against whom none may strive”’ 
(tOys’ duatuaxetav xoeay); In line 84 they are “‘queens of awful aspect”’ (xétvtat dSetv@r¢s) ; 
but usually they are simply datuoves,® “deities,” beat or Oeot,® “goddesses,” to whom the 
epithet “awful,” ‘‘venerable” (ceuyat) may be attached.? But in any case, it is perfectly 
clear from the passages quoted that it is a sanctuary of the EKumenides that Sophocles is 
bringing before us and that that sanctuary was situated at Colonus beyond the northern 
gate of Athens. The fact that Sophocles tells us—yea, can tell us—so little of what was 
inside the sacred enclosure is due to the sacrosanctity of the place, so awful that no man 
might set foot inside the dreadful place and live. Oedipus, blind but guided by fate, had 
stumbled into it accompanied by his faithful Antigone. The inhabitants threaten him with 
death for his transgression; and he never did come forth. Not merely might no one set 


1 Acdttov ’Apyator. 1889, p. 1138; Ath. Mitt. XVIII (1893), pp. 192-198. Her by-name in this inscription, 
not earlier than the second century ’A. D., is spelled XAOIH. The whole inscription reads: 
Doibos ’AOnvatorg Acrgods vatwy t&de [elney]" 
"Hotty cot map’ &xoaug m6AewWS THOX............ 
00 Aad churac xAcer yAauxd[ md’ *AOHyny] 
Anpnteosg XAotns teadvy Kotlens te uaxatoas], 
05 reHtov otéyuc HUSH [Oy Cerdy leodwy] 
LEMCOOTEOO TAT |COEG MMN Merry ane aene ery ei race 
EO OUCH YT ON Son. came. eects oie mucnser ccm a Na phar ewer ueMen a yameserace 


AEE SoS RAL AE ET PER Ce Sloe 
Phoebus reminds the Athenians that they aves a es of Demeter Chloe and that they are still owing to 
her and her Daughter blest the tithes of the harvest. 

2C. I. A. III No. 191; cf. C. I. A. II Nos. 349, 375, 722. 

3 Schol. Soph. ORC. 1600: Euyhbou Anynteos lepsvé gout tons tH “Axoondret... oUtw 58 tiuarat éx TIS THY XA TY 
Hho7s’ Pbovet 38 ality OapeynrtHvos extn [about the 20th of May]. Cornutus 28: epi td gue tH XAon Afunter 
Obouct weta mardias nal yapic, tSdvteg yAokCovta xalt dpBovlas aitotc éArtda brodetxvivea. 

4 Soph. O. C. 458-459. 

5 BH. g. ll. 466, 864, 1391. 

6 11. 38, 458, 1010. 

7 As in Il. 89-90, 458; ep. 1. 41. 
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foot within the place, but so overpoweringly awful was it that men passed by without even 
a sidelong glance, without a word, without a sound (Soph. O. C. 123-133): 


Thavatas, mAavaTas tic 6 Teéabuc, 008’ some wanderer, some wanderer the old man must 
be and not 

Eyxweos’ Teocdba yao obx a native; for otherwise he would never have ap- 
proached 

&y mor’ dotebsc Kaos é¢ the grove, where none may tread, 

TOYS’ Auatwaxetay xopay, of the maidens here against whom none may 

&>o teguouey Aégyety, strive, 

nat mapauerbduccb’ adéoxtwe, whose name we tremble to speak; 

ZPWVWS, aAOYWS TO TKS and we pass by their shrine with averted eyes, 

eUpaou otdua geovttdoc moving our lips without sound or word 

téytec in silent devotion 


The inviolability of the sacred spot is brought out more than once in Sophocles’s play. 
The first Colonian to discover Oedipus’s intrusion dares not go in to fetch him out but 
does venture to stand near by and order him out (O. C. 36-40): 


HE. éx tiod’ dea ST: Come away from yon 

EEO’, Byets yao yOoov ox ayvov Tately. seat; for thou art in a place not lawful to tread. 

OI. thc 8’ 08’ 6 yWe0G; Tod Oedy voutCetar; OE. What is the place? To whom of the gods is 
it consecrate? 

EE. dOtxtog 008’ ofxntéc, ai yae Fupobor ST. A place inviolable, where none may bide; for 
the fearful 

Beat op’ 2xouct, Tajo te xat LUxdtou xdoae goddesses own it, the daughters of Earth and 
Darkness 


and again (Il. 156-158): 


tva td’ éy a- that thou mayst not blindly 
gbéyxtm wh TeooTéONS vareEt intrude upon that grassy dell, where 
TOLKEyTt no voice may be uttered 


and (167-169): 


abatwy anobdc, 
tva naot vouog 
Quvet 


step out from where none may step, 
and speak where it is lawful 
for all to speak 


In spite of the awful unapproachableness of this shrine, Sophocles, growing up in its 
immediate neighborhood and grown familiar with its awe-inspiring sanctity from childhood, 
had sloughed off the ordinary terror of the place. He may, like the very modern boy we 
may assume him to have been, have ventured, in youthful, dare-devil abandon or on a 
boyish “‘dare,” to enter the fearsome place and see what it was like. He may even have 
gone as far as the writer did one summer day, bribing the mistress of the house with the 
green shutters at the southeast foot of the hill and entering through her cellar over a ‘‘sheer 
threshold”’ and penetrating with a dim, smoking candle into an uncomfortable rift in the 
rock for some distance below the light of day. And when that venturesome, devil-may-care 
lad of 2300 years ago reached the age of ninety, he put into his wonderful verse some of the 
impressions of the things he saw on that hair-raising expedition of years long gone by. 
There was not much to see, it is safe to assume. But here are the things he tells us about. 

At the very entrance to the sacred enclosure of the Eumenides, amid the thickets of 
laurel, olive, and vine in which the feathered choirs of nightingales made music, was a seat of 
native rock, whereon the blind, old Oedipus, entering the inviolable demesnes, was seated 
by Antigone (Soph. O. C. 19; 21): 


0D x@Aa xduoy to0d’ én’? dEgotou métQOOU here bend thy knees and rest upon this native 
rock 
xaOtCE viv we now let me sit 


But the Chorus will not suffer him to remain there upon that unhewn rock; they insist upon 
his moving to another seat of native rock—a dramatic device, probably, for a better group- 
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ing, now that the chorus is present—and from this new place no one, the Chorus assures 
him, will ask him to yield (Soph. O. C. 192-193; 195-196): 


alcot: unxéte to08’ avtinétoou right there; move not thy foot 
Bhuatos Ew mb6da xAtyns beyond that rocky ledge 
Asyerds y’ éx’ &xoeou move a bit sidewise and sit low 
aos Beayts éxAdcas upon the edge of yonder stone 
(cbid. 176-177): 
ob tot unnoté a” éx tHvd’ dpdywy, no fear, old man, that any one will ever 
® yéooy, Kxovtad tig KEet drive thee from yonder seat 


The Chorus stands upon the highway and directs Antigone and Oedipus to the natural 
seats of native stone upon which they may now take their place but which Antigone has 
difficulty in distinguishing from the rest of the stony outcroppings of Colonus Hill. And 
yet, in spite of this assurance given, the Chorus does, when it learns who and what the 
stranger is, attempt to drive him from the hallowed spot (Soph. O. C. 233-234): 


but away with thee! Get thee from that seat! 
Avaunt! 
Get thee with all speed away from my land 


ob 88 tHyvd’ ESodvwy T&Aty ExtoTOS 


ABs poppos gua yBovdcg exBooe 


And again the plural is used, as if, in keeping with the actual geological condition of the 
Colonus hillock to-day, the place where Oedipus sat was a succession of ledges of stone, one 
above the other, whereas the first seat that Oedipus and Antigone had found is, with one 
exception, always simply ¢8a “seat”? (Soph. O. C. 36-37): 


come away from yon seat; 
for thou art in a place not lawful to tread 


éx tad’ &dpac 
ZEchO’, Exerc yee x@ooy obx a&yvoy nately 


But Oedipus at first refuses to stir (bid. 45): 


oly E8pacg yijg tHOd’ av €EéAOory’ I should be loath to leave the seat I have taken 
in this land 


With a double meaning in lines 89-90: 


6Tou Oedy 
cenvoy ESpayv Adbotut xat Sevdoracty 


where I should find a haven 
and a place of rest with awful Goddesses 


It is at once the “seat of the Awful Goddesses” and a “place of rest vouchsafed by Awful 
Goddesses.” 

The passage in which Oedipus’s first resting-place is called by another name than &3oea 
is a striking one (Il. 100-101): 


want ceuvoy éCéduny and took my place upon this awful 
Babeoy 168’ doxénaovoy seat unshapen by man’s hand 


The epithet cewydy “awful” is at once suggestive of the Leuvat, the “Awful Goddesses” of 
the place; while the word @46e0v which we have rendered with ‘“‘seat”’ really means “that 
on which one steps,” or “a step,’”’ and is suggestive of the gradually rising successive ledges 
of rock of which the hill is composed. It is ‘“‘unshapen”’ because of the primeval sanctity 
of the place, where man may not enter—much less employ pickaxe or chisel. The gradually 
rising series of steps is emphasized again (Il. 263-264): 
olttves Bab owy | [ye,] who made me rise from 
éx tHvdé ww’? eEatoavtes elt’ gAadvete yonder seats and now would drive me forth 


But there is another ‘‘step” (@é690v) or flight of “steps” in connection with the Eumen- 
ides shrine at Colonus, much more awful than the open, sunlit ledges of the hill. These are 
the steps that go down into the regions of gloom in the depths of the cave, the deepest recess 
of the abode of the Furies (Soph. O. C. 1661-1662): 


the step that leads to the region of the dead 
beneath the Earth, where there is no more pain, 
opening kindly to receive him 


TO veetéowy 
eUyouy Stactay yiic dAUayHtOv Babeoy 
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The approach to this “step” had already been anticipated almost at the beginning of the 
play, where the Colonian stranger informs Oedipus of the nature of the spot in which he has 
chosen to rest (O. C. 56-58): 


and the spot whereon thou treadest 
is called the bronze-foot threshold of this land, 
the stay of Athens 


bv 8’ éntotelbets tomo 
yBovds xareicvat tiHade yarxdmous 686c, 
Zoctau.’” "AOnvay 


The “bronze-foot threshold” was probably the beginning of the mysterious stairway that 
descended to the under-world. In the latter part of the play the ‘‘bronze-foot threshold” 
is more clearly defined (O. C. 1590-1591): 


and when he came to the sheer threshold, 
with treads of bronze firmly let into the earth 


évet 8’ dgixto toy xatappaxtny 68d 
yarnots Babeotor y7Oev goorlwuévoy 


Here the threshold was sheer. The entrance to the subterranean passage drops sheer to-day 
down into the cellar of the house referred to above. It may once have been fitted with a 
plate of bronze. Then came the steps—reinforced with metal, to withstand the wear of the 
yarxérous ’Eetvuc “the bronze-footed Erinys, with the tramp of many feet and arms in many 
hands.”! Here the natural stone steps must have been more or less “shapen by man’s 
hand,” and the metal plates let into the rock-steps—‘‘rooted in the earth,” as a literal 
translation would make it, immovable. 

Professor Jebb, by what seems an arbitrary addition to the Scholiast’s quotation from 
Istrus of Cyrene,? makes of the “bronze-foot threshold” the whole district about Colonus 
Hill. But rap& tov yarxodv might mean “past the bronze statue” or “the bronze man” 
or any one of a score of other possible bronze things quite as well as ‘‘the Brazen Threshold.” 
And, besides, the use of ‘Bronze Threshold” for a whole region would be passing strange. 
The fact is we do not know what Istrus meant by ¢xd todtov; and we do not know what he 
meant by raed toy yarxody meocayopeuduevoy. 

The only furnishings of the sanctuary of the Erinyes at Colonus, as far as we are told, 
were various craters or mixing-bowls. In the grove itself, above ground, there was at the 
very entrance a lustral bowl where gifts of water and honey were made (Soph. O. C. 158-160): 


where the bowl of water 
blends with the stream of honied 
offerings 


xazBude0¢ 08 
KPaTHO wethtytwy ToTay 
devuate cuvteéyet 


Further on in the same play this same lustral bowl, apparently, is only one of several 
lustral bowls in the grove of the Eumenides. They may have been stone or they may have 
been earthenware; in any case, they were artistically fashioned. They were there to function 
in rites for appeasing the wrath of the Awful Ones, and Oedipus is bidden to crown these 
mixing-bowls with flocks of wool preparatory to pouring a libation by way of atonement 
for his transgression in entering the holy place (Soph. O. C. 472-473): 


noathnoés elotv, dvdedc eUyetoog téyxvn, there are bowls, the art of some man’s clever 
hands; 


crown their tops and handles at either brim 


Oy xeat’” Epeboy xat Aabas augrotéwous 
A few lines later these “‘mixing-bowls” are called xewaaot “jars” (477): 
f} totade xOWaaotG ofc Agyets | with those jars, pray, thou tellest of? 


Very different is the sacred bowl that is introduced toward the end of the play. This 
is down at the very jumping-off place into the infernal passage to the realms of darkness, 
the abode proper of the Erinyes. It is the stone vessel that is said to have received the 
blood of the sacrifice that confirmed the league of Theseus and Pirithous (Soph. O. C. 1592- 
1597): 

1 Soph. El. 489-491. 

? Schol. Soph. O. C. 1059: amb 88 tobtou fwg Kodwvod nape thy yarxodv meocayopeuéuevoy’ 8Oev Teds TOY 
Kngtody 4Ww¢ tig wuotixis etobdou elg "EAecuciva, 

’ Then follow the long details of the libation rites that the ex-king is to perform. For the discussion of 
the bowls themselves see the chapter on Pottery, Volume III, Chap. XIII. 
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Zoty xedcvOwy év moAvoxtotwy uta, he stopped at one of the many-branching paths 

xothou néhag xpatieoc, 0b ta Gragwe near to the hollow bowl in which the compacts of 
Theseus and Pirithous 

IletptOou te xetrat anlar’ det EvvOquarta: are placed away to be kept forevermore. 

dq’ 00 uéoos ata toU te Coprxtou méteou There he stopped between the Thorician stone 

nothys t a&xyéedsou xaxd Aatvou té&pou and the hollow wild-pear tree and on the tomb of 
stone 

~abéCer’ he sate him down 


The whole place is one of unfathomable mystery. By the “many-branching paths”’ 
we must necessarily understand various, intersecting paths that ran through the grove and 
led finally to the “sheer threshold” where one plunged down into the realms of Tartarus. 
At one corner of such intersecting paths stood the “hollow bowl,” preserving, like the ephah 
of the sacred manna in the temple at Jerusalem, the blood of the covenant between Theseus 
and Pirithous; for it was at this spot, according to Attic tradition, that the two friends 
bound themselves by their compact of fidelity, as they entered upon their supreme ad- 
venture of going down together to the realm of Pluto to fetch away the queen of the under- 
world. The expression xofhou xeatieos “the hollow bowl” suggests naturally that this bowl 
was either a natural formation in the rock of the cave or a bowl hollowed out of the live 
rock of the cave. The heroum of Theseus and Pirithous, to which Pausanias also refers,} 
would have been above ground. 

At another corner made by the many-branching paths was the “stone from Thoricus.” 
What this stone was also lies behind an impenetrable veil of mystery. Thoricus in the 
Deme of Acamantis, near Sunium, we know;? its limestone formations we know; but what 
the mysterious “Thoricus stone”? was doing at the entrance of the cave of the Erinyes at 
Colonus we do not know. Professor Campbell suggests that it may have been a piece of 
Laurian silver ore. We would do better not to attempt to lift the veil. Let it be as mysterious 
as Sophocles meant it to be. 

At a third corner of the cross-ways of the grove was the ‘‘hollow wild-pear tree.” It 
may have been significant to Sophocles and to his audience. If it was, that significance is 
lost to us. We cannot so much as hazard a guess as to its history or its meaning. 

At the fourth corner was the ‘‘tomb of stone.’”’ Whose tomb? How did it happen to 
be there in the grove of the Eumenides? 

With all this awful mystery, the awfulness of Hecate’s three ways is outdone. 


c. The Shrine of ’Aoé 


One of the most abstract of Greek deities, more like a Latin god than anything else we 
know, was the personification of a Curse. She is, thus personified, closely associated with 
the chthonic divinities. When Electra reaches the height of her passion in the review of 
her wrongs and her consuming thirst for vengeance upon the wrong-doers, she includes the 
“royal Curse” in her wild appeal (Soph. El. 110-112): 


& 86’ ’Atdou xat Ieecepévys, oh home of Hades and Persephone, 

& yOove’ ‘Eowyn xat métve’ “Aog, oh Hermes of the underworld and thou royal 
Curse, 

ceuvat te Oe@y matdeg "Hetvbec and Erinyes, dread children of the gods 


Here the Curse is zéctvta ‘‘royal,” “sovereign,” and works in conjunction with the Erinyes, 
the goddesses of vengeance. In Aeschylus’s Eumenides the Erinyes call themselves ’A eat 
“Curses” (1. 417): 


*Aoat 8’ ev otxots yijg Umar xexrAqucla Curses are we called in our home beneath the 
earth 
1J 30, 4, quoted above, p. 145. 


2See Miller & Cushing, The Theatre of Thoricus, Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, Volume III. 
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In the Seven against Thebes the poet again identifies Curse and Erinys, as if the Curse 
were the very personification of the imprecation uttered by dying lips that sets the Fury 
on her path of vengeance (Ae. Sep. 720-725): 


TEMOLKA TAY WAcctotnoy I shudder at the thought of Erinys, the goddess 
Oedy, ob Deots duotay, —yet not like the gods—the wrecker of 

arene ‘eburatay ’Ketyby homes, fulfilling the passionate 

tedgoat tas meptOUwous curses invoked by the 

xatadpasg Oidtroda Bradbtpeovoc maddened Oedipus 


In lines 69-70 the individual Curse and the Erinys are still more closely identified :* 


© Zed te xat DH xat roAtccotxor Oeot, 


oh Zeus and Earth and city-saving gods, 
"Apa t’ "Heid natods peyacbevns 


and thou Curse, my father’s Erinys of mighty 
power 


while again, without using the name Erinys, at all, Aeschylus speaks of the Curses as shouting 
in triumph over the doom fulfilled upon the house of Oedipus (bed. 953-955) : 

tedeutatat 3’ éxnrcdrakay 

*A oat toy 6&by vouoy 

TETOAUULEVOU TAYTOOTW QUYG yévous 


and now at the end the Curses have 
raised their shrill lay of triumph 
over the utter rout of your family turned to defeat 


Quite similarly in the Choephori Aeschylus, after the Chorus has declared how “Slaughter 
calls upon Erinys, bringing for those slain of old woe on woe,’’ has Electra say (ll. 405-406): 


momot 5& yeotéowy tUpavidseg <t’>, 
(ere moAuxeatets "Apat tebunévwy 


oh Harth and kingdoms of the powers below, 
behold, ye mighty Curses of the slain 


As the Athenians set apart shrines and instituted cults for the Erinyes—Eumenides— 
so they also seem to have had a sanctuary for Ara, this sovereign Curse (Ar. "Qoa, Frag. 
57/5 K.): 

*Aous tepdy | the sanctuary of Ara 
quoting which Hesychius remarks: 
tcpdv "Apas ’AOnynoty. 
[Zveoe 88 thy BAdbny 
Aéyety adtoy évéutcay] 


the sanctuary of Ara at Athens. 
[but some have thought that 
he means “‘injury”’] 


What this sanctuary of Ara was; where it was situated in the city; what it was like; on 
not one of these questions are we from any source enlightened. It is quite possible that this 
temple possessed a cultus statue and that a statue of the goddess adorned the proscenium 
at the presentation of the Septem along with the statue of Zeus and the other gods to whom 
Eteocles makes his appeal (Il. 69 ff.).? 


18. APHRODISIA 


a. The Temple of Aphrodite Hippolytia in Athens 


The city of Athens contained several famous sanctuaries dedicated to the goddess of 
love: we know approximately the location of (1) Aphrodite of the Gardens; (2) Aphrodite 
Pandemus; (3) Aphrodite Urania. In addition to these three, from various sources we 
learn of an Aphrodisium éxt ‘IxroAdtw. The founding of this temple is ascribed by Eu- 
ripides to Phaedra, wife of Theseus (Hip. 30-33): 


métoay mae’ adthy TlarkrAddocg xardédroy hard by Pallas’s rock she built to Cypris, out 

iis tHode! vadby Kimordog xabetoarto, of love for a love abroad, a temple that looks 

épo’ Zowt’ Exdynuov’ ‘InxoAktcy 8’ ere down upon this land;* and for all time to come 

tO Aottoy Ovduatey [Setcbar Oedy she gave the goddess a surname! in honor of 
Hippolytus 


1See also Ae. Sep. 695-700; 832-833. 

2 For the discussion of this question see Vol. II, Chap. VIII. 
3 The scene is Troezen. 

4 Hippolytia, see below p. 153. 
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From these few words we learn that Athens had a temple of Aphrodite éxt ‘InxoAtcy ; 
that the temple is to be sought not upon the summit of the rock of Athena but on its slope; 
that its site affords a view across the Athenian plain and the Saronic gulf to Troezen; that 
it was built by Phaedra to win the goddess’s favor in her guilty love for Hippolytus; that 
from him it received its name; and that the goddess herself received a surname from the 
hero. The same facts are confirmed by Diodorus Siculus who, however, seems to have 
Euripides’s words clearly in mind when he writes (IV 62): 


utxody 8’ Yotepoy ‘InxoAdtou and a little later, when Hippolytus returned 
étaveAOdytoc eto tac to Athens to take part in the 

*Abnvas meds Ta UUOTH OLA, mysteries, Phaedra, under 

Datdoa Sea td xkAAog Eoacbetoa the spell of his beauty, fell in love with 

avto0 tote Udy arEedDbytOSG ele him. And when he had gone back 

Toottiva t8evcato tepdy ’Agpo- to Troezen, she founded a sanctuary to Aph- 
Sleng Tap& thy "Axodroadty, rodite upon the slope of the Acropolis in 

dev Hy xabopay thy T porkive. a spot where there was a view across to Troezen. 


The temple was to bear a name in memory of Hippolytus. And in time it came to be 
familiarly known to the Athenians as the Hippolyteum (Asclepiades, Schol. Od. XI 321): 


Patdoa.... cpodpic éx’ alto Phaedra .. . utterly pining away for 
THXOWEYN TO Wey TEMTOY feedy him founded the first sanctuary to 
*Agpodlens év "Abtvats tS8etcato td Aphrodite in Athens—the one now 

viv ‘ImxoAdtetoy xarotmevoy, etc called the Hippolyteum; and afterwards 
Tootlhva 88 Sotepoy mapayoudyy she went over to Troezen with 
Stevoctto wetOety tov veavtoxoy the purpose of persuading the young 
étus adty uryety man to accept her love 


The ’Agpodicy éxi ‘InxoAdtw was, according to this statement, the earliest Aphrodisium 
in Athens; and it had a long though not conspicuous history; the purpose of its founding 
also is made clear from this Homeric note, which also throws some light upon our passage 
in Euripides. 

As the temple in the popular speech came to be called the Hippolyteum, so the goddess 
herself came to have the surname of Hippolytia, as we have inferred before and as we now 
have the fact stated categorically by a Scholiast on the passage in the Hippolytus of 
Euripides (1. 29): 


*Agpodicns tepdy t8otdcacbat thy Datd pay they say that Phaedra founded a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite; 

gaaty éxadece 88 "Agooditny go’ and she gave Aphrodite a name in honor 

“InxoAttw, jy xat "ImxoAutetay xadotcr of Hippolytus, and they call her also Hippolytia 


But ’Ageodicy éxt ‘InxoAdcy is her official name; for so we find it in an official inscription 
(CG. TA. I 212). 

A further confirmation, which also rests immediately upon the lines of Euripides, is found 
in the scholium to line 32: 


éy yao tH “Axpomdrct (Sodcato for upon the Acropolis she founded a temple 
*Agpodttns vaby éxt [xax®, for to Aphrodite for the sake of her love 
which read ] Zewtt ‘InxoAttou for Hippolytus 


This Scholiast is overconfident in his interpretation of Euripides and places the temple— 
wrongly—upon the Acropolis. 

Another Scholiast on our Euripides passage is less sure as to the location of the temple 
and he writes: 


xat wi) tmapdytos gpHoa tod and though he was not present, she fell in love 
‘InmoAttou, ote nal én’ ait@ with Hippolytus, so that she also founded 
iSevcacbar td tepdy éxt the sanctuary in his memory upon 

TETAS TIYOS a certain rock 


This scholium is not remarkable for its depth of understanding: the writer misses altogether 
the meaning of goto’ Zowt’ éxSnuoy, which he renders with ux) napdyto¢ gece and has the 
temple built upon “a certain rock,” as if undecided whether the céte« Ila\Addog was the 
Acropolis rock or Lycabettus or something else. 
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From the summit of the Acropolis Troezenian Methana stands out conspicuously in 
view across the Gulf. But from the slopes of the Acropolis hill there is but one short stretch 
from which the view toward Troezen is not cut off by the Hill of the Muses and the moun- 
tains of Aegina. That short stretch lies just west of the Dionysiac Theatre, between the 
Asclepieum and the Odeum of Herodes Atticus—rather nearer the Asclepieum. Take but a. 
few steps down the hillside from here toward the theatre, and the heights of Troezene drop 
out of sight behind the ridge of the Hill of the Muses; move but a few steps toward the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus, and the hills of Aegina intercept the view across the Gulf. And 
here Pausanias, on his way from the Asclepieum to the Acropolis, finds a monument to 
Hippolytus (I 22, 1): 


wet& 52 7d tepdy tod “AcoxAnztod and next after the sanctuary of Asclepius, 
TAaUTH TOOSG THY AxEdTOALY today as you go by this route toward the Acropolis, 
Oéyrdocg vads dott. xexGobar be is a temple of Themis. And before this 

moo attod uvqua ‘Innoddty. is reared a monument to Hippolytus. 


With that he leaves his topography and makes an excursus to tell the circumstances of the 
young man’s death, but he makes no mention of any sanctuary of Aphrodite here. This. 
has led Curt Wachsmuth! to argue at length, though without being persuaded by his own 
reasoning, that the temple of Aphrodite éxt ‘ImxoAUctw was not on the slopes of the Acropolis 
at all but upon the southern slopes of Lycabettus. Lycabettus could very fittingly be called 
the “rock of Pallas.” It was peculiarly her own; for she had gone to fetch it to Athens 
and there, overcome by the news of the unfaithfulness of the Dew-sisters, she had dropped 
it in her flight, to remain forever; and upon it she had a sanctuary of her own, the temple 
of Athena Glaucopis. 

But the Athenians, after the Persian invasion, if not before, were wont fondly to call 
the Acropolis ‘‘the rock of Athena.’’ Euripides himself varies the appellation: IlaA\Ad3o¢ 
byOov ‘Pallas’s hill” (Ion 12), "AOdvag oxémedov ‘Athena’s cliff” (Ion 1434, 1479). The 
later Greek writers who mention it all interpret Euripides’s ‘‘rock of Pallas” as the Acropolis. 
And the only possible argument for another site is the argumentum ex silentio from Pausanias. 
It is indeed surprising that Pausanias should mention the monument of Hippolytus and. 
even indulge in reflections about the young prince’s death and yet fail to mention the 
Aphrodite Hippolytia, if the temple was there. But here he is brief; he passes the Aphrodite 
temple in silence; he mentions only with the name the temple of Themis and, with a little: 
detail, the monument of Hippolytus; and then, without a word, he skips over everything 
till he reaches the Aphrodite Pandemus. For it is in the very next sentence after the Hippo- 
lytus episode that he passes to the Pandemus, whose sanctuary, we know, stood further 
toward the western slope of the Acropolis, on the edge of “the ancient agora,” which lay 
between the citadel and the Pnyx. That has led some topographers, notably Leake? and. 
Curtius,? to identify the Pandemus and the Hippolytia. The nature of the Pandemus and 
that of Phaedra’s Aphrodite are identical; but the Pandemus temple was a great state 
‘institution; while Phaedra’s, in its origin at least, was a private chapel. Both date from. 
very ancient times. 

There may also be something in the apparent play upon the words in Euripides. The: 
older temple to Aphrodite was founded by Theseus, the next one by his wife; the first was 
in honor of the goddess of Love Pandemus, the second in honor (or dishonor) of a love 
ecdemus; the first was to commemorate the great prince’s splendid statesmanship in uniting 
the scattered people of Attica into one state (xavSyut) through the powers of Love and Per-- 
suasion (Aphrodite and Pitho), the second to secure a union between herself and the foreign: 
object of her guilty affection (Zew¢ ex8ywoc). 

We conclude, therefore, from the evidence of the Scholiasts, of Diodorus, of Euripidean 
usage, and from the striking fact that the only spot on the slopes of the Acropolis from 
which a view of Troezene is possible is in the neighborhood of the monument of Hippolytus 

1 Stadt Athen, I pp. 375-379. 

? Topogr., I. p. 103, n. 8 (German ed.). This theory has found very little acceptance, Verrall’s [C. R. KV 
(1901), p. 449] “general”’ to the contrary notwithstanding. Neither can vaév in the Eur. passage mean. 
“statue,” as Verrall seems to translate it. 


3 Attische Studien, I p. 48. 
4 Paus. IX 16, 4. 
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by the Asclepieum, that here, just to the west of the sanctuary of the healing god who raised 
our hero from the dead, stood Euripides’s temple of Apbrodite éxt ‘InxoAtty.? 

The official designation of this temple is confirmed by an inscription, which, though 
badly mutilated, reads 


[’Ageod] ttns é Aphrodite’s temple in 
[xt‘Iax] oAdTH honor of Hippolytus 


We have other inscriptions naming Aphrodite Pandemus, which must, therefore, be the 
official name of the temple further west. Accordingly, there can be no question as to the 
approximate location of the two Aphrodite temples on the south and southwest slope of the 
Acropolis. 

There is a fitness in the local associations, too, that is striking; here are, in a closely 
associated group, the temple to the goddess who caused the trouble, a barrow in memory 
of the unhappy victim, a temple of the goddess of justice who vindicated the young man’s 
innocence, a sanctuary of the healing god who raised him from the dead. We find also a 
striking parallel in the same conjunction of shrines at Epidaurus: a sacred enclosure and 
temple to Hippolytus, a sanctuary of Aphrodite, and a shrine of Themis, all in immediate 
connection with the worship of Asclepius at the Hieron of Epidaurus. It looks as if the whole 
combination had been brought over together from the Argolid to Athens. 

Unhappily, the excavations on the southern slope of the Acropolis have not solved the 
problems involved. Immediately adjoining the temple of Asclepius on the west are the 
foundations of a temple, built or rebuilt in Roman times, partly with material (Kara lime- 
stone) apparently taken from the older temple of Dionysus Eleuthereus built by Pisistratus 
down below the theatre. It stands, facing slightly south of east, a little too far to the west 
to answer Kuripides’s description. It may possibly be the temple of Themis. Immediately 
to the west of this are the foundations of another building, with two columns 2n antis, also 
rebuilt in Roman times. It may be a temple or a choragic monument or something else. 
On the spot where the temple of Aphrodite Hippolytia ought to be there are no remains 
whatever; and further west there are no foundations of anything except walls of fortification 
and a Mycenaean tomb, until we reach the Odeum of Herodes Atticus, for this region lay 
within the old Pelargicum, which the oracle declared should remain unoccupied.? 


b. Aphrodite Pandemus 


A little farther on toward the west, as we have noted, was the temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemus, and in close conjunction with her was also the temple of Persuasion. We have 
in our dramatic poets no certain reference to the Pandemus, but we have one vague allusion 
to the temple of Pitho (Eur. Ant., Frag. 170 N.): 


otx ott Iletboic tepdv ZAAo Ady Adyos, there is no other temple to Pitho than persuasive 
words, 
xat Bwuds adtis gott’ év dvVOEMWTOU Quer and her altar is in the heart of man 


The lines are characteristic of the poet of rhetoric and the sophists’ schools. Whatever the 
context may have been, no Athenian who heard the lines could have failed to think of the 
material altar and the material temple that overlooked his ancient Agora and reminded 
him of the persuasive power that had made for him a united Attica. 


c. Other Aphrodisia 


Various other temples of Aphrodite find mention in the dramatic poets; but there is 
not the faintest light thrown upon them beyond the bare fact of their existence. Aristophanes 
names two sanctuaries of the goddess of love, otherwise unknown to us (Lys. 1-3): 

1In the walls of the chapel of the Heavaytae Uanrauiticca, built into the cave above the theatre, 
Ross found an inscription (C. I G. INo. 481) dealing with an Aphrodite. The evidence that he would adduce 
from this for the location of our temple is wholly fallacious; the stone with the inscription might have been 


brought from no one knows where and may refer to any one of the many Aphrodites that we know in Athens. 
2 See pp. 256 ff. 
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"AN el cig &¢ Baxyetoy adtac éxdkAecey Well—if any one had called them to the Bac- 
cheum, 

9 ’¢ Ilavéc, 4} xt Kwdrad’, 4’ ¢ Devetuddtdocg, | or to the Paneum, or to Colias, or to the shrine of 
Genetyllis, 

00d’ &y SteAOety Hy Av Ord ty tuurdvwy it would not have been possible to get through for 


the tambourines 


Colias and Genetyllis seem to have been by-names of Aphrodite. Colias is obviously derived 
from the cape to the southeast of Athens, where Aphrodite had a shrine and where, with 
her, were worshiped the goddesses that preside over childbirth (levetuAAtSec Oeat).! The 
sanctuary of Aphrodite on Cape Colias is mentioned also by Strabo,? Harpocration, and 
Hesychius,? and the Scholiast on Aristophanes’s Lysistrate 2 and Clouds 52, where both 
Colias and Genetyllis are used as by-names of Aphrodite. ‘On some Athenian coins there 
appears, beside the usual owl, a figure holding in its right hand three draped female figures. 
Beulé‘ interpreted this device as the Colian Aphrodite with the Genetyllides. A terra cotta 
group found in the south of Russia represents Aphrodite and Eros with a tiny draped female 
figure standing by Eros. Stephani® interprets the small female figure as Genetyllis or 
Ilithyia.’’® 


Still another Attic temple of Aphrodite is alluded to by Aristophanes (A pau. 4 Kéy. 
Frag. 273 K.): 


«do 82 mopvetoyv Kbddou xyjoa | and the brothel, Cyllus’s pouch 


on which Photius makes the comment (p. 185, 21): 


Kbddou xneav: } [hea ywelov meds Cyllus’s pouch: the Pouch is a district on the 
cm ‘Yuntt@, év @ tepdy "Agooditnys, of Te pean in which there is a shrine of Aphro- 
xat xonyn, && ho at mrodoar eltoxodar wie aot women who drink from it have easy 
xat at &yovor yoveuor ytyvovtat. Keartvocs bated alate become fruitful. And Cratinus 
82 gy MadOaxote” xartdy aithy onoty in his Malthaci’ calls it a ‘‘nest”’ 


Hesychius adds: 


gott YaO Ywoeloyv for it is a place at Athens 
*Abnynow éexnpepés xat xonvy with an overhanging cliff and a spring 


This wonder-working shrine of Aphrodite is mentioned only in this fragment of Aristophanes 
and in the lexicographers commenting on the name. All we can infer from any or all of them 
is that out in the glades among the first foothills of Hymettus near Athens was a sanctuary 
of the goddess, with a spring of miraculous powers, a boon to women, resorted to especially 
by prospective young mothers. For want of any definite data, therefore, we do not know 
whether this sanctuary included a temple or was only a sacred enclosure about the spring, 
with an altar for sacrifice; if we assume from Aristophanes’s few words that there was a 
temple, we cannot guess whether it was large or small, pillared or plain. There are a few 
ancient fragments about the deserted old monastery of Katoaeravy; there is a fine spring 
there much visited even unto this day by pregnant women; and it is quite probable that 
the monastery occupies the site of the old Kéidhou xno. 

The Latin poets bring in various temples of Venus. Plautus lays the scene of the Rudens 
in Cyrene. This wealthy Greek colony must have had a rich temple of Aphrodite; it occupies 

1 Kwdtédec and TevetvAd (Seg are not uncommon plural forms: Ar. Thes. 130; Luc. Am. 42; Alciphron III 
11; Paus. I 1, 5: dea Kwrt&s... Kwrrkdes 86 gotty évradba “Appodlens xat DevetudArtdes dvouatouevat Vet. 

21X p. 398. 

33. ”. Kwirt&. 

4 Les Monnaies d’ Athénes, pp. 365 sq. 

5 Compte Rendu pour Vannée 1873, pp. 10-16, Atlas I, No. 2; 1875, pp. 74 sq.; 1880, p. 117. 


6 Frazer, Paus., II p. 36. 
7 Frag. 102 K. 
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the centre of the stage and it plays an extensive part in the development of the plot of 
Plautus’s play. At almost the very beginning (ll. 59-61) we find 

leno 4h. cee 

ait sese Veneri velle votum solvere 

—1id hic est Veneris fanum— 


and (94-95) : 

nunc huc ad Veneris fanum venio visere, 

ubi rem divinam se facturum dixerat. 
The temple is mentioned again and again;! but nowhere is there even the vaguest hint at 
the outward appearance of what may have been one of the most magnificent Doric creations 
of the fifth or fourth century. Plautus himself may never have seen Cyrene; the author of 
the Greek comedy on which he based the Rudens may never have seen Cyrene; and yet it 
is quite possible that both the Greek poet and the Roman were quite familiar with that 
thriving emporium in Africa. At all events, it is safe to assume that they knew much about 
it. The excavations, when interrupted by the Italo-Turkish War in 1911, had not yet 
brought to light any building that might have been a Greek temple; but they did yield one 
of the most beautiful statues of Aphrodite that we know—the Aphrodite of Cyrene now in 
the Museo delle Terme in Rome. It is altogether possible that this statue may have had 
to do with the temple so prominent in the Rudens. 

Only a little less prominent than the Aphrodisium of Cyrene in the Rudens is the temple 
of Venus at Calydon in the Poenulus. Although the latter temple is not a part of the stage- 
setting as the former is, it still plays an important réle in the solution of the plot and the 
recognition of the lost children at the festival of Aphrodite celebrated at the temple. The 
Latin poet tells us nothing of the temple except that it was there; that it was thronged 
on the great festival day of the goddess; that before it was an altar of sacrifice (Pl. Poen. 
190-191): 

ego in aedem Veneris eo... . 
Aphrodisia hodie sunt. 
(zbid. 264-265): 
erus nos apud aedem Veneris mantat. AD. Maneat pol. mane. 
turba est nunc apud aram.? 
(ibid. 1179-1181): 
haud sordere visust 
festus dies, Venus, nec tuom fanum: 
tantus ibi clientarum erat numerus, 
quae ad Calydoniam venerant Venerem. 
(ibid. 318-320) : 
Quia non iam dudum ante lucem ad aedem Veneris venimus, 
primae ut inferremus ignem ad aram. AD. Aha, non factost opus: 
quae habent nocturna ora, noctu sacruficatum ire occupant.® 

An altar to Venus—not a temple altar, but a street altar—stands near the temple of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus, according to the stage-setting of the Curculio (Pl. Cur. 71): 

nunc ara Veneris haec est ante horunc fores. 

These temples that we have been considering are Greek temples in Greek cities. Oc- 
casionally the Roman comic poets introduce into their scenes bits of Roman topography, 
with temples that are distinctively Roman. Thus Plautus, in a kind of comic parabasis, 
has his Chorus (“the Company’s Property Manager’) talk about the Vicus Tuscus (PI. 
Cur. 482) and the temple of Castor and Pollux (ibid. 481) and the shrine of Venus Cloacina 
(ibid. 471) and a variety of other familiar things about the Forum (zbzd. 466-485). Even 


1]], 128-130, 1386, 253-261, 271, 283-285, 305, 308, 322, 329, 331, 334, 350, 386, 430, 482, 454, 559-560» 
564, 570, 586, 613, 622, 643- 644, 663, 670-673, 688, 688-690, 691, 695, 697, 698, 706, "723, "784, 822, 840, 
346, B19, 86 eee 1048, 1065, 1286, 1332-1333, 1338. The altar is mentioned especially i in Il. 707, 768, 1336. 

3 Cp. ean 190, 323, 333, 339, 821, 847, 1132, 1175. 

4 Cf. also ll. 72-74, 123, 196, ete. In Pl. Truc. 476 it is an altar to Juno Lucina. 

5 Nixon, ad Pl. Cur. 461-462. 

6 The Comitium (470; mentioned also in Poen. 807); a basilica (472); the Forum Piscarium (474); 
a Lae ee the Lacus Curtius (477); the Tabernae Veteres (480); the Velabrum ee Leucadia 
Oppia (485 
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in a dialog part of the same play, in a scene laid directly in front of the temple of Asclepius 
in Epidaurus, one of the speakers refers to the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline (Il. 266- 
269). Of the same local Roman coloring is the fragment of a Fabula Atellana (of Lucius 
Pomponius Bunonius, 133 R.?): 
ad Veneris est profectus mane vetulus, votum ut solveret. 

If we had more of the earlier Latin drama, we should have still more of Roman scenes and 
Roman topography and Roman temples. But our problem has to do with things Greek, 
and we need not dwell upon these Roman temples of Venus or Castor or any other god of 
Italy. 


19. Tore TrempLe or ATHENA CHALCIOECUS AT SPARTA 


Upon the acropolis of Sparta stood the famous sanctuary of ‘Athena of the House of 
Bronze.”’ Pausanias gives all the details available to us (III 17, 2-3): 


’"Eytatba ’"AOnvas tepdy wenotnrat, On this spot is builded a sanctuary of 
TloAtodxou xarounévns xat Xad- Athena surnamed “The City-upholder’”’ and 
xtotxou tHSG altHs. toO dé likewise ‘‘Goddess of the House of Bronze.” 
tep00 ths xatacxeuts Tuvdceeus, Tyndareos, as they say, began the construc- 
xaO& Agyouaty, Hegato> &xobaveyvtocs tion of the sanctuary; after his death, his 

dé éxelvou Settepa of matdes eEcpydaacbat rd sons again proposed to complete the build- 
otxodéunua HOerov, dpoeur dé ograty EweAAe ing, and they were to find the means for 

ca €& "Agtdvay ececbat it in the spoils taken from Aphidnae. But 
Adquoea. teoanoAtcévtwy 6& xat touTWY, as these funds were exhausted before the 
Aaxedatudytor moAdotc erecty completion of the work, the Lacedaemonians 
Uotepoy toy te vady buolws xat td many years later had both the temple and 
&yarwa érothoavto "Abnvac yarxody. a statue of Athena made of bronze. 
Titiddac 88 eloydoato dvip éxtywetos.... Gitiadas, a native sculptor, executed the 
énetoyactat 6& tO work; . . . upon the bronze 

YAAX@ TOAAG wey tov &OAwWY “Heaxdgouc, many of the labors of Heracles and many 
TOAAG 88 xat dy eberoyvtijs also of the exploits that he voluntarily 
xaTwWOOWEE.... performed are wrought .. . 


In commenting on the passage just quoted, Mr. Frazer says ‘‘it is probable that the build- 
ing was merely lined with bronze plates, like the so called Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae.’”! 
But the Treasury of Atreus was not “lined with bronze plates,’’ as Frazer very correctly 
states at page 126. And there can be no doubt as to Pausanias’s intention to state definitely 
that the temple was constructed of bronze. Pausanias himself sweeps away any possible 
skepticism as to the material of which the walls were constructed in a later passage (X 5, 
11): 


tax d& é¢ toy TOlTOY THY the fact that the third one 

vady%, Ott éyéveto éx YaAxod, of the temples? was made of bronze 

Oadua obdév, et ye “Axetotosg wey need occasion no surprise, for Acrisius 

OaAauwoy yaAdxnoby tH Ouyatel had a chamber of bronze made for his daughter; 
érornoato, Naxedatwoviots and at Sparta 

88 "AOnvas tepdy XaAxt- a sanctuary of Athena of the House 

otnou xat é> huas ert Actre- of Bronze is left even unto our 

TAL... OUTW xal vaby TO day . . . And in the same way, it 

"ArdAAwvt ox By dxd ye to is not at all unlikely that 

etxdtws ely yevéobat yarxody. Apollo’s temple was made of bronze. 


Livy also speaks of the temple as made of bronze (XX XV 36, 9): Aetoli circa Chalcioecon 
—Minervae aereum est templum—congregati caeduntur. The words aereum est templum 
do not easily admit of any other interpretation than that the temple was, in large part at 
least, constructed of bronze. 

Mr. Frazer, in the same connection,’ says ‘‘We must similarly interpret the statement 


1 Frazer, Paus., III p. 345. So also Weissenborn on Livy XXXV 36, 9: Chalcioecus nennt Livius den 
Tempel, weil dessen Wande im inneren durch eherne Platten mit Reliefs in getriebener Arbeit geschmiickt 
waren. 

2 The temples of Apollo at Delphi. 

3 III p. 345. 
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of Pausanias (VI 19, 2) that two chambers in the treasury of the Sicyonians at Olympia 
were made of bronze.’”’ Pausanias’s words are: 


éy 68 tO Onoave® xat Oarduous and in the treasury he! had two 

S00 émotnae, toy wey AWotoy, toy chambers made, the one Doric and the 

88 geyactas tHv "loywy. yaAxnod Udy other in the Ionic order. They were 

8} aditols éWewy Epyacugvoug ... made of bronze, asI saw... 

éxry pauuata éxt tO gAdoaovt There are upon the smaller one of the 

éott THY Oaraduuy, é¢ udy T00 chambers inscriptions, referring, the 
yahnod toy otabudy, Ett mevta- one to the weight of the bronze, stating 
x6ota ely taAaVTA, éo 88 TOUS that it was five hundred talents, and 
d&vabéyvtacs, Mipwva elvar xat the other to the donors, stating that 

toy Lixudvwy shwoy they were Myron and the Sicyonian people 


Again Mr. Frazer has occasion to correct himself. For when he comes to his commentary? 
on this later passage, he has discovered the fact that these two chambers are not a part of 
the treasury building, for the Sicyonian treasury at Olympia did not have two chambers, 
and that the walls of the interior of the building were never covered, even partially, with 
bronze plates. And so he accepts the obvious conclusion that these ‘‘chambers”’ were 
‘portable models.’”’ The smaller, Doric, ‘‘chamber” was dedicated by Myron; the larger, 
Ionic, one was probably considerably later. If the smaller one weighed approximately 
nineteen tons, we are curious as to what the weight of the larger one might have been and 
what its dimensions were. At all events, we are by the facts in the case justified in concluding 
that the Greeks did not hesitate to put an enormous quantity of bronze into the walls of a 
building, and a bronze sanctuary of Athena of the House of Bronze is entirely within the 
bounds of possibility and of probability. 

The bronze sanctuary of Athena at Sparta acquired such fame that the Spartan goddess 
became known as the “ Athena of the House of Bronze”’ or simply the ‘‘ Goddess of the House 
of Bronze.’”’? Thucydides so refers to her (I 134, 1); and so does Polybius (IV 35, 2). The 
name necessarily carries with it an allusion to the temple. The poets also are familiar with 
the Goddess of the House of Bronze and with her temple. Euripides twice alludes to the 
shrine; unhappily he assumes that his hearers also are acquainted with it and tells us no 
more than the mere name (Hel. 227-228): 


005é mot’ ert matera uéAabog nor ever shalt thou again gladden thy 

nat tay Xadxtotnoy 6Abretc father’s halls and her of the House of Bronze 

(bid. 244-246): 

6c4 we? yAoEea SpeTougvay ~ow rémAWY and as I? was gathering the fresh blossoms of the 
rose into my lap, 

6ddea métadra, Xadrxtorxoy wo “Addvay that I might go to Athena of the House of 

uddrotu’, dvaopmaaasg 8.’ aibéoos Bronze, he* caught me up through the air 


Or it may be that Sparta was too far away from Athens and that Euripides, assuming 
that only the fewest of his audience had ever seen the “house of bronze,” thought it unwise 
to mention any details. Furthermore the Athena of the House of Bronze was the Athena 
who stood as most formidable rival of their own Polias, and Athenians thought of her chiefly 
as the goddess who had failed to afford due protection to the hero of Plataea. 

Aristophanes also alludes to the famous shrine; but again we have nothing but the name 
(Lys. 1299-1300): 


xAéwa toy “Awbxrats otoy 
xat Xarxlorxoy dvaccay 


calling upon the god at Amyclae and the 
sovereign one of the House of Bronze 


and (1318): 
xat tay otay 8’ ad tay xpattotay Xadxtotxoyv and sing, too, in her turn, the all-mighty Queen 
Uuyy of the House of Bronze 
1 Sc. Myron, tyrant of Sicyon. 
2 TV pp. 58-59. 
3 Helen. 


4 Hermes. 
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Sometimes the poets merely allude to the House of Bronze; but the allusion is neverthe- 
less unmistakable (e. g. Eur. Tro. 1110-1113): 
wnde yatdy mor’ Aor Adxatvav.... 


unde moar Iirdvas land nor to Pitane’s town 
yarxnonurdy te Oedy. and the goddess of the Gates of Bronze 


and with a slightly more veiled allusion (Eur. Hel. 1465-1468): 


perchance by the rolling river? thou’ shalt 
find the daughters of Leucippus, 
or before the shrine of Pallas 


ne’er may he! come to the Laconian 


Tou xdeasg ay ToTaWL00? 
mae’ oldua Acuximntdac 7) med vaod 
TlarAacdo0o ay Acborc3 


In these few passages the dramatic poets add nothing to our previous knowledge of the 
House of Bronze upon the acropolis of Sparta. The excavations conducted there by the 
British School have now added somewhat more. The exact site is fixed just above the thea- 
tre. But the remains are so scanty that we are still just where Pausanias and Thucydides left 
us at the first: we know that the Spartans had a famous temple of Athena Chalcioecus and 
that the material of its construction was bronze. How large it was, how it appeared, what 
decoration it had without or within (save for the cultus statue of bronze)—these are ques- 
tions for which no answer can yet be forthcoming. 

Besides the temple proper, however, the temenos contained at least one small building. 
For it was to this sanctuary that Pausanias, traitor to Greece and one time hero of Plataea, 
fled for refuge when his acts of treason were uncovered. This little building had its own 
door and roof. The Spartan authorities, to escape the sacrilege of desecrating the sanctuary, 
blocked up the door and removed the roof and left Pausanias to starve to death.* 

But it was into the temple itself that the ephors fled for refuge from the assassins in the 
Aetolian wars; and the reckless fury of their enemies refused to spare them at the very altar 
and sacred table of the goddess.® 


20. PosEIDEA 


The sea-god also had many temples and shrines and statues in his honor. These, too, 
have little light from the Attic poets. Euripides gives a list of temples of Poseidon, but he 
goes no further than only to name their sites (Cy. 290-296): 


ol toy aby, @vaé, maréoe’ syety vady ESeac we, my lord, have saved thy father the sites 
éppuodueba yiic év “HAAdSo¢ puxote. of temples that he holds in every corner of Hellas: 
tepdc t’ Kbpavotos Tatvéoou wéver Atuny, Taenarum’s holy haven remains unshattered 
Mandéac +’ &xeot xevOudvec, H te Lovvtou and Malea’s promontory-retreats, and divine 
Stas "Abavas aig bnaeyueos nétea, Athena’s silver-veined rock of Sunium is safe, 
Tepatottot te xatapuyat, té 0’ ‘HAAG O¢6 and the refuge of Geraestus, and we allowed not to 
Suopoed y’ dvetdn Poukly odx éddxauev the Phrygians their unbearable reproaches against 
Greece 


Euripides here tells us only that upon the promontory of Taenarum Poseidon had a shrine, 
another on that of Malea, a third at Sunium, and a fourth upon the southernmost point 
of Euboea, the promontory of Geraestus. And Aristophanes (Ran. 664-665) sums them 
all up with 


IIécerdoy.. 5¢ Atyatou modvac... uedets Poseidon . . . who holdest sway over the Aegean 
headlands 


a. The Temple of Poseidon at Sunium 


In regard to only one of the four does he add a word of further interest: at Sunium Posei- 
don’s temple has to do with the goddess Athena’s silver-veined rock. The silver-veined 


1 Menelaus. 

2 Kurotas. 

3 Helen. 

4See Thuc. I 134, 1-3; Diod. XI 45; Polyaen. VIII 51; Lyc., in Leocr. 128; Plut., Parol. 10. Cp. also 
Plut., Lyc. 5, Agis 11, Apophth. Lacon., Lyc., 11. 

5 Polybius IV 35, 2-4: xav& y&ée tive Ouclay m&cetov 28et tos wy ev Taig HAtxlats wera tHyv StAWY ToUTebety 
ext tov cig’ AOnvac tig Xadxtolxou vedy....xaltot maot tots xataguyolct thy dopkActay napeoxedate td lepdy, xv 
Oavatou tig f} xataxexpwrévoc tote 88 Std thy dudtyta THY ToAUWdYTWY Els TOOT’ HAVE xatappovycews Hote reel toy 
Boudy xat thy todneGay tis Oe0d xatacpayjvat tobs épdpousg &mavtac. 


WOAINDS HO AYOLNOWOUd FHL 


WOINDS LY NOCIHS80d HO WId NHL CHL 
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rock is, of course, the mountain which runs from the silver mines above Laurium down to 
the promontory and on which the temple stands; and it all belongs to Athena whose temple 
stood about five hundred yards to the north of the Poseideum, the splendid fifth century 
Doric peripteral temple, of which eleven beautiful columns still stand above the sea upon 
‘“Tritonia’s airy height.’’! 

Aristophanes has three further allusions to Sunium and its temples, but they are only 
casual references; they tell us nothing further. The first (Eq. 551; 560) 


, ” 


tan’ d&va& IIdcerdov.. . oh Poseidon, lord of steeds, . . . 
... Louvidoare . . . worshiped at Sunium 


only assures us again that Poseidon had a temple at Sunium. It is from other sources? that 
we learn to assign the temple with the standing columns at Sunium to Poseidon, the other 
to Athena. In the second passage (Ar. Nub. 401) Socrates explains to the guileless Strepsiades 
that it is not the wicked that Zeus smites with his lightnings, but his own temple and Sunium: 


GAK toy abtov ye vey BadAASt xat Lodtyeoy but his own temple he smites and Sunium, head- 
&xeov “Abnvéwy land of Athens 


The third is a blasphemous parody on the prayer in the first passage (Ar. Av. 869): 


© Douvegeane,® yato’ &vake Teraeyexd4 thou Hawk of Sunium, all hail, oh king of stork- 
land 


b. The Temple of Poseidon at Geraestus 


Of the temples of Poseidon on Cape Geraestus in Euboea and on Cape Malea in Laconia 
nothing in known from any source, except that there were such temples. Geraestus is 
coupled with Sunium as a seat of Poseidon worship again (Ar. Eq. 551; 560-561): 


7 uw 


Trne’? &va& IIdcerdoy . 
.. . Louvdpate, 
® Tepatotte ... 


oh Poseidon, lord of steeds . . , 
. worshipped at Sunium, 
god of Geraestus ... 


c. The Temple of Poseidon at Taenarum 


Besides the mention of the temple of the sea-god at Taenarum in the Cyclops (292)5, 
there are two others that might be cited, although they say nothing beyond the fact that 
there was a temple of Poseidon there (Ar. Ach. 510-511): 


xabtots 6 Tlocerdav odrt Tarvdow bed 
oetoas &macty gubcdAot tas olxtac 


and may Poseidon, the god at Taenarum, cause 
the earth to quake and bring down their houses 
upon them all 


and that in connection with it there was a festival, with rites more than ordinarily wild 
(Hermip. Oeot, Frag. 32 K.): 


nat o€ te YO} TapatarvactCery | and you must be outdoing the Taenaria 
The following fragment does not name Taenarum specifically (Eup. Et., Frag. 140 K.): 
téwevog Ilotet8& xovttw | a-sacred enclosure of Poseidon of the sea 


But the passage is from the Helots; a Dorian is speaking; the Poseidon shrine cannot, there- 
fore, well be any other than the one at Taenarum or, possibly, the one at Malea. 


1¥For the topography of Sunium since the excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society in 1889, see 
Staes, Ileaxtixé, 1890. 

2 Vitruvius IV 8, 4; and an inscription. 

’ With an unreproduceable pun upon Louwéeate (cf. Eq. 560). 

4 With a triple play between [eAapytxdy, HeAacytxdy, and xéAayog. 

5 Quoted above, p. 160. 
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d. The Temple of Poseidon at Cape Malea 


Upon Cape Malea there are two Christian chapels upon a small terrace leveled off upon the 
face of the bluff at the extremity of the cape. The Poseideum may have preceded them there, 
or it may have stood further back in the recesses of the Laconian Gulf. But over on the 
west shore of the gulf, ‘‘on the north side of the bay of Kisternes, close to the flat beach 
and about 40 paces east of the church of the ’Acwywatos, are the remains of the sanctuary 
of Poseidon. The foundations are 19.60 meters long by 16 meters broad. The walls are 
partly formed of the rock, which has been cut and smoothed; above these rock-walls are 
courses of regularly hewn stones. . . . Within this building there were found, in 1856, 
seventy bronze statues representing bulls and horses. These were evidently votive offerings 
and make it certain that the building was a temple of Poseidon.” . . . It was both sanctuary 
of the sea-god, an asylum for criminals,? and an oracle of the dead.2 “Close to the west 
side of the building is a shallow grotto in the rock. It may have been through this grotto 
that Heracles was supposed to have brought up Cerberus. Pausanias does not indeed 
distinguish between the cave and the temple; but Strabo‘ says plainly that the cave was 
near the sanctuary. The neighboring church of the ’Acwuatog is composed wholly of ancient 
blocks.’’5 

All sanctuaries of Poseidon were naturally built upon precipitous cliffs towering above the 
sea. Euripides counts it worth while to give us specific assurance of the fact (Cy. 318-319): 


&xoag 8’ évaktag As xd0’ WSeutar mathe I bid the heights above the sea, on which my 
yatoety xeAcdw father has his seats, go hang 


But we have uterque Neptunus—the sea-god who is sovereign of the placid mere as well as 
of the mighty billows that crash against the dizzy cliffs (Soph. Aaox., Frag. 342 N.): 


IIécetdov, 8¢ Aiyatou wédets oh Poseidon, who rulest over the headlands 

Tedvas % yAauxasg wédets of the Aegean, or the placid, blue mere, 

evavénou Atuyas éo bbnAats omtAddecat upon the lofty crags of harbors’ entrances 
OTOMATWY 


e. The Temple of Poseidon at Colonus 


But there were sanctuaries of the sea-god in the plains and well back from the sea. Such 
a one was the temple of Poseidon Hippius who was worshipped at Colonus and whose sur- 
name gave the distinguishing epithet to that hill—Colonus Hippius. In literature it is 
known to us chiefly from Sophocles, the scene of whose Oedipus Coloneus is laid in the region 
thereto adjacent. Indeed, the whole region was sacred to Poseidon (Soph. O. C. 54-56): 


all this region is holy ground: dread Poseidon 
owns it; and in it the fire-bringer god, 
the Titan Prometheus .. . 


ydeosg wey tepdg Tas 68’ Eor’® Eyer SE vev 
ceuvos Ilocerdav: év 8’ 6 mupgdpos Bed 
Titay Ilpounbetc ... 


Sophocles tells us nothing of the temple; it does not appear upon his scene. But he does 
several times mention the altar. Before it Theseus is busied with sacrifice on the day on 
which the action of the Oedipus takes place (O. C. 888-889): 


did ye stay me as I was offering a bullock at the 
altar of the sea-god, the lord of Colonus here 


Bovbutobvta uw’ dugt Buoy goxer’ évarlw Oe@ 
7008’ éntotaty Kodwyod 


Six hundred lines later he is still occupied with the sacrifice (1492-1495): 


or if thou art performing an holy act 
at the hearth of sacrifice in honor 
of Poseidon the god of the sea, come 


ett’ &xooyv éxt ybaroy 
évaktw Iocerdaoviw Oe 
BotButov sattay ayiGwy, txou 


1 Frazer, Paus., III p. 397. 

2 Thue. I 128. 

3 Plut., de sera num. vind. 17. 
‘VIII p. 363. 

5 Frazer, Paus., III p. 397. 


VATVIN HdVO 
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Sometimes the altar is Gwu6¢; sometimes it is éotte “hearth”; sometimes it is plural (ll. 
897-898) : 


oUxouy tts WS TAaYLOTA TOOGTOAWY LOAdY will not one of you attendants go with 
Teds TOUGSE BWMOUS all speed to yonder altars 
(Il. 1157-1159") : 
Te0oTEGbyTA TUS hath for some reason or other set himself a 
Bou xabycbat tH Ilocedévoc, rap’ o suppliant at the altar of Poseidon, where I 
Obwy Exvpoy, hryty’ Oeuduny éyo was in the act of sacrificing and just as I came 
away 


The altar (or altars) of this Poseideum was not far from the sanctuary of the Eumenides at 
Colonus, for Theseus is within easy call. The Poseideum seems, in fact, to have included 
the sanctuary of the Eumenides and various other deities. It also closely adjoined, or perhaps 
even included the Academy; for the shrine of Prometheus mentioned above stood in the 
grove of Academus,? and from the altar of Prometheus the race of the torch-bearers had 
its start. Inside the Academy Pausanias* found an altar to Prometheus, another to the 
Muses, another to Hermes, and still others to Athena and Heracles. The altar of Prometheus 
was not the exclusive property of that demigod but was dedicated to him in conjunction 
with the other great god of fire, Hephaestus, as we learn from the Scholiast on Sophocles’s 
Oedipus at Colonus just cited. The Scholiast quotes from Apollodorus a description of an 
ancient block containing in relief figures of Prometheus and Hephaestus; Prometheus was 
represented as an elderly man with a staff (the ferrule of the story?) in his right hand; 
Hephaestus, younger; their common altar also is represented on the same relief. 

The poets of the New Comedy know the Academy also as the home of philosophy and 
philology (Alexis, ’Acwrod., Frag. 25, 1-3 K.): 


tt taUTa Anpets, pAnvagdy &yw xatw what do you mean by this nonsense, chattering 
in season and out of season about 

Adbxeoy, "Axadnueav, "Qrdetou mira, the Lyceum, the Academy, the Odeum doors, the 

AH eous cogrotHy; 0088 Evy todUTwWY xaAdy nonsense of the sophists? There’s not one good 


thing about them 


The hatred of sophists was at full tide, it would seem, in the days of Alexis. He takes a 
fling at their philological activities in his Knight (‘Ix., Frag. 94 K.): 


toot’ totty “Axadhuera, toUto Hevoxnodtys; is that the Academy? that, Xenocrates? 

TOAN’ &YAaBe Sotev of Oeot Anuntetw May the gods bestow rich blessings on Demetrius 
nal tots vowobétatc, dcdtt tTObS TAS THY Adywy, and the City Council for telling those who deliver 
Os pact, Suvduers mapadeddvtas tots véots to the youth the true meanings of words, as they 
és xd6oanag Fopety gacty éx tho “Arctixfis say, to get out of Attica and go to the devil 


The god who presided over all this great complex of sanctuaries in northern Ceramicus 
is the Poseidon that rolls up the great billows of the sea and shakes the firm-fixed cliffs, the 
creator and tamer of the horse, the special lord of Colonus. It is particularly fitting that 
the knightly Theseus, son of Aegeus (who is so easily and naturally identified with Poseidon), 
should be diligent in his worship at this Poseidon sanctuary. 

Sophocles, we have seen, makes no mention of any temple but only of hearth or altar 
or altars of Poseidon. Thucydides calls the holy place at Colonus simply a “sanctuary” 
(VIII 67, 2): 


EuvéxAnoay thy éxxAnotay é¢ they locked the assembly up at 

toy Kodwydy (ote 82 tepdv Tocetdavoc Colonus (a sanctuary of Poseidon 
Ew toAews anéxov outside the city and distant from it 
otadtous waAtota déxa) just about ten furlongs) 


1Cp. ll. 1285-1286. 

2 Cf. Schol. Soph. O. C. 57: Trrav Tlpounbedc] meet tod tov TTpounféa rept thy “Axadiueray xat tov Korwvoy 
Wodcbar *AroAAb3weoc [Frag. 32 Miiller] yodeer oltw tH xleot Oedv]’ cuvterarar S$ xat ev "Axadnute cH ’AOnre 
xabereo 6 “Hoatatog. xat Zotry alt @ madratdy Soura xat Buds ev tq tedvet ths Oeod. SelxvuTae nal Bacto doyata nate 
chy etaodoy, év f) t00 te lpounOdws gor? thos xat tod ‘Hoalotou. xexolntat dé, oc xat Avowéyns onaty, 6 utv Toounbeds 
Towtos xat moecbUtepos éy Seg oxqateoy éywy, 6 88 “Hoatatos véoc xat Seltepoc’ xak Bwuds dugoty xotvdcg gotey év TH 
Bdcer erotetUTMLEVOS. 

3T 30, 2:év’Axadnule 5é gore Too ndéws Bwuds, xat Odovcrvan’ aitod meds thy mbAtyEyovtes xaroudvac Aaum&dac... 
Yoct 38 Movcdy te Bwy.bc, xat Etepog ‘Hoyod, xat Zvdov’ AOnvazc, tov 58 “HoaxAgous énolycay. xat gutdy gotty Ehatac. 
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Thucydides apparently has in mind a building, for the assembly was held behind locked 
doors. Hither the ruse of holding the assembly away out there in the suburbs was a political 
coup to secure the attendance of a very small number of the citizens that could be locked 
up in the temple; or the locked gates were the gates of the temenos. But Pausanias ex- 
plicitly mentions at the hillock of Colonus Hippius not only the altar to Poseidon but also 
the grove and the temple of Poseidon, adding that these had been burned by Antigonus.' 
In the time of Sophocles both grove and temple stood. 


21. ASCLEPIEA 
a. The Asclepieum on the South Slope of the Acropolis of Athens 


Ancient authors, in general, have nothing to say about the great sanctuary of Asclepius 
in Athens.2 Pausanias passes it by, with barely a reference to the building (I 21, 4): 


co0 S& "AcxAnntod td fepdy and the sanctuary of Asclepius is 

fg te ta Ay dAata gotty, btdce TOU worth seeing, both for the various statues which 
have 

Ocot menolyntat xal tov Tatdwy, xal éc¢ been made of the god and his children and 

tas yeapas Oéac &Etov. Fore 58 dv alt for the paintings. Then, there is in it a 


xenyyn, TAQ’ f Aéyouot Ilocetsavog matda ... | spring, by which, they say, Poseidon’s son... 


The excavator’s spade’ has given us what we really know of the sanctuary; it occupies the 
next terrace west of the Dionysiac theatre and consists of several parts: 1) the temple, of 
which nothing is left but the foundations, 10.50 x 6 M.; 2) the manse (?); and 3) the sani- 
tarium, attached to the temple—a double colonnade 49.50 x 11 M. This last part of the 
sanctuary was built against and into the Acropolis rock, facing the south and sheltered 
from the north winds. From the inner colonnade one enters through an arched doorway 
into a grotto, or chamber, artificially enlarged, in which is the sacred spring, still flowing 
with pure water with a strong mineral taste and slightly brackish. The sanitarium was 
provided with rooms or wards and appears to have had an upper story. 

This sanctuary of Asclepius plays an important part in the Plutus of Aristophanes; for 
it is at the sanitarium and at the hands of the healing god that the blind god of wealth 
recovers his sight. Chremylus determines to secure the admission of Plutus to the hospital 
(Ar. Pl. 411-412): 


xataxAtvery abtoy eto “AoxAnmtod 
xpatiotéy gote 


the best thing to do is to get a bed 
for him at the sanctuary of Asclepius 


and Chremylus proposes that he and his servant transfer their blind guest thither (dbzd. 
620-621): 


éym 88 xat ad y’ Os ta&ytota toy Bedy 
éyxataxAtvotyet’ &ywuey els “AcxAnntod 


let’s you and me take the god at once to the 
sanctuary of Asclepius and get him a bed there 


And then the procedure of getting the poor, afflicted patient into a general ward in the 
hospital is described (bid. 653-663) : 


KA. > yao taxtor’ dprxdueba meds toy Oedy | CA. The moment we reached the god’s abode, 


&yovtes &vSpa téte wey KOAtwTaTOY, leading a man then most wretched 

voy 8’ ef tty’ EAAov waxdoerov xeUdatwova, but now the happiest and most blest of men, 

TeMtoy wey adtoy ext OdAattay Hyouey, first of all we took him to the pool and 

érett’ éhoduev. 'Y. vi Av’ eddatuwy ae’ Fy gave him a bath. WO. What bliss, by Zeus!— 

ayvie yépwyv Puxeg Oaratty Aoduwevoc. for an old man to get a ducking in a cold pool! 

KA. énetta meds tb téevos Huey T00 Oeod. CA. Then we went on to the sacred enclosure of 
the god. 

éxet 38 Bwud corava xal roobbuata And when our cakes and preliminary sacrifice had 

xabwotwbn, mérAavog ‘Hoatotou paAoyt, been laid upon the altar, goo for Hephaestus’s 
flame, 

xatexAtvawey tov [Tdodtoy, domee elnds hy we got Plutus a proper bed there; 

hudy 8’ Exactog ottbdda mapexattveto and we drew together, each of us, a bed of straw 


1 The whole passage, I 30, 4, is quoted in full on p. 145. 

2 The scanty material, mostly epigraphic, is collected by Curtius, Stadigesch. v. Athen, p. XVII. 

* The excavations were made by the Greek Archaeological Society 1876-1878. See the Ipaxtexé for 
1877. See illustration facing p. 154. 
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With these lines Aristophanes gives us several helpful hints. In the first place, there was 
at the outer precincts a “pool.” @¢Aatt« in this passage is usually explained as ‘‘the sea.” 
But they did not go down four or five miles to the sea in order to get from Chremylus’s 
house to the Asclepieum; and Carion expressly states that they plunged Plutus into the water 
at the very moment of their reaching the god’s abode, and in the next instant they entered 
the sacred enclosure. The temenos walls are still fairly well to be traced; in some of the 
unidentified walls just outside the walls of the precinct, near its south-east entrance, we 
must look for the remains of this pool; for the water that supplied the pool must have been 
conducted to it from the sacred spring in the grotto of the sanitarium proper. And the water 
in which they gave the new patient his bath of purification we are expressly told was cold 
—spring water. 

Besides the pool, Aristophanes gives us assurance, though we scarcely need it, that there 
was a general altar for offerings before the temple. On this they laid their offerings of cakes 
and other things as a preliminary sacrifice. There has been some diversity of opinion as 
to the identification of the altar. But in front of the temple and squarely in the axis of 
it and almost directly in front of the spring is an oblong structure in which we may well see 
the foundations of the altar of burnt sacrifice, and the flames of Hephaestus were to devour — 
the offerings left upon it by our trio. 

After the bath and the offering of the sacrifices they make their arrangements for the 
cure at the hospital proper. The patient is given a proper bed—somewhere in the colonnade; 
the friends of the patient are admitted with him, but they must scrape together such beds 
of straw as they can manage to secure. That they are all in a general ward is made clear 
by Carion’s further recital (Il. 742-744): 


ot 88 éyxataxetuevor TAQ? AUTH NHS SoxEtG and those who had their beds beside him—you 
can’t believe 

tov Ilhottoy Homdtoyto xat thy vx8’ SAny how they cheered for Plutus, and they stayed 
awake 

éy enydpecay doing it all night long 


There was no careful separation of patients in those old health-establishments connected 
with the worship of Asclepius. All sorts of illnesses were being treated in this same general 
ward (Ar. Pl. 664-671): 


TY. hoay 8é trveg x¢AAot Seduevor t00 Oe0d; WO. And were there also others there in need of 
the god’s help? 

KA. efc pév ye NeoxActdns, 8¢ dott tupdds CA. Yes, one, Neoclides, who is blind. 

étepot te TOAAOl TavtodaTa yoonuata And there were a lot more, with all sorts of 

Byovtes’ Ws 88 TOUS AUyvous atOocbécas diseases. And when the god’s attendant put out 

Huty maenyyetr’ éyxabeddery tod Oeod the lights and told us to go to sleep, 

6 TEdTOADS, cizHy, Hy tts aloOyntTat Ydgou, adding that if any one should hear a noise he 

oryay, &mavtes xocUtWS xaTexetucba should make no sound, we all turned duly in 


The sanitarium had its lighting system, too, it seems, and at bedtime all lights were ex- 
tinguished, and the patients were expected to go to sleep. 

Of course, Aristophanes’s object in all this recital is to make the whole performance at. 
the Asclepieum as ridiculous as possible. Still, we may be sure, he is using the realities of 
the place and of the system as a basis for his fun. The pool is real; the sacred enclosure 
is real; the temple is real; the altar of burnt sacrifice is real; the sanitarium building and 
sick-ward and its appurtenances are real. Among those appurtenances of the colonnaded 
building were other altars for sacrifices that were not by fire and tables for gifts from grateful 
patients. These also are introduced by Aristophanes in Carion’s recital (676-680): 


emett’ dvabrgvacg 6eH toy tepéa and then I glanced up and saw the priest 
tols Q0o0ic dendtovta xal tas toyadacs grabbing the pancakes and the figs off 

and ths teanélns tis tep&>. weta toUTO dé& from the table of consecration; and after that 
meotnAQe tods Buwwods anavtag év xUxAyW, he went around about all the altars to see 

et mou némavoy ety tt xaTHAcActUUEvOY if any cooky happened to have been left 


As every Asclepieum had its corps of physicians, so, too, it had its pharmacy. The 
sanitarium of Athens also had its drug shop and the paraphernalia appertaining thereunto: 
—pestles and mortars and pill-boxes and what not (Ar. Pl. 710-712): 
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KA. éxetta nats ade @ AlOtvov Bueldroy CA. And then a helper set before him a little 
stone 
Taogbyxe xat Solduxa xat xcborttoy. mortar and pestle and a little box. 
PY. AtOrvov; KA. ud Ac’ od dit’, odxt ve WO. Of stone? CA. Of course not, by Zeus— 
xLtOWTLOY any way, not the pill-box 


The mortar comes in again (Il. 718-720): 


Eretta pha and then he ground up 
éy th Bute cuunacauryvdwy érdy in the mortar a mixture of fig-tree-juice 
xal oxtvoy and mastich 


The pestle and mortar are very real, though the concoctions that the drug-shop puts up 
and the method of treatment that follows may be the veriest nonsense, to ridicule the whole 
medical profession. 

At the western end of the colonnade of the sanitarium is a square platform, with a circular 
shaft 2.20 M. deep and 2.70 M. wide. It suggests the Tholos at Epidaurus. The original 
purpose of both is mysterious. Some people still hold to the view that these curious pits 
were the cage for the serpents of Asclepius. Whatever may have been the purpose of the 
Tholos at Epidaurus, the snakes of the Asclepieum of Athens certainly were not housed in 
this cistern or whatever else it may have been. They dwelt with the god in his temple. 
Aristophanes is not making fun, when the snakes are summoned from the temple and when 
they return with Asclepius to the temple (Pl. 732-734): 


et0’ 6 Odo éexdmmusey. then the god gave a whistle. 
gin Edrny ov S00 Sedxove’ éx tod vew And then two serpents—of enormous size—shot 


bmepquetc TO Uéyebos out from the temple 
And when their healing work was done (740-741) 

6 Bedc 8’ elbéwe 
Hodvicey abtoy of t” Sets cig toy vewy 


the god in an instant 
disappeared, and the snakes with him, into the 
temple 


In the temple these serpents had their dwelling, even as the Erichthonius serpent dwelt 
inside the Erechtheum upon the Acropolis. They were supposed, as Carion tells the tale, 
to slip into the hospital and do their work; and lying there and hungering and thirsting 
for the porridge, he plays the part of one of them himself.! 

An unnamed comic poet uses the ‘“‘incubation”’ in a sanctuary of Asclepius as a symbol 
of recovery, or of resurrection, from spiritual blindness or spiritual death to the new insight 
and the new life that comes through the moral and intellectual regeneration by philosophical 
truth (Inc. Inc. Frag. 104, 6-11 K.): 


totodtoy Hy th wou TdAat oxdtOS such was the darkness that lay, in times 

Teel THY Stavotay, WS Eotxe, xeluevoy, past, it seems, about my mind, 

6 nave’ Expunte tadta xHoavelé wor. that hid all these things and kept them from my 
sight. 

viv 8’ éy0ad’ Ody, Goree etc “AcxAnntod But now that I have come here, as if I had found 
a bed in the house of 

éyxataxAtbels, wo tote, wet’ dAtyov yedvoy Asclepius, after a little while, as you know, 

dvabebtuxa meprmatd, AcrkW Peovdy I have come back to life; I walk; I speak intelli- 
gently 


b. The Asclepieum of Epidaurus 


The cult of Asclepius at Athens,? like that of the healing god throughout Hellas and the 
Roman world, was an offshoot of the famous cult at his central sanctuary at Epidaurus.* 
The famous temple at the Hieron of Epidaurus, the ground-plan of which we now know 
fairly well’ since the splendid work of excavation conducted there by Kavvadias and the 


1 Ar. Pl. 689-690. They open the eyes of Plutus, ibid. 735-738. 

2Cp. C. I. A. IT 1649. 

3 Cf. Paus. 1126, 8:7 yao’ AoxAnmeia eb ploxw tx émipavéctata && "Extdab pou. todto usv yde ’AOnvator ths teAethg 
Agyovtes “AcxAnTG wetadoivat thy hugoay tadtyy "Hredasora dvoudtouct, xat Oedv dn’ éxelvou oacly’AcxAnniby agit 
vo ucbjvat.... "Apylas....tadels dv th "EmtSavele toy debv exnycyeto é¢ dpyauov.... 1d 8’ év Barty pats tatc Koon- 
vatwy, gotty *AcxAnmids xaAovirevog vat obtog x. T. A. 

4 A Doric peripteros 24.35 x 13.04M., with 6x11 columns, built of poros covered with white marble 
stucco. It had doors of ivory. 
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Greek Archaeological Society, is mentioned by the Greek dramatic poets apparently but 
twice, and it is even questionable whether it is actually the sanctuary of Epidaurus that is 
meant in those two passages. The original seat of Asclepius worship,! with the temple of 
the god, at the city of Epidaurus, occupies the centre of the stage in the Curculio of Plautus. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this is also the stage-setting of Plautus’s Greek original. 
It stands to reason also that the city of Epidaurus should have had a temple of Asclepius, 
even without the testimony of Plautus and the new comedy from which he drew his plot 
and his scene, although the words of Pausanias in his disappointingly hasty mention of the 
sights of the town seem to imply that in the sacred enclosure of Asclepius at Epidaurus city 
there was no temple (II 29, 1): 


Adbct 38 tév "Extdavetwy 4} méAts mapetyeto The city of Epidaurus itself has to offer 

és uyvnuny tade &Erohoywtata. tTéLevos the following chief objects of interest: there is, 

dy gotty “AcxAnttod, xat dyahuata 6 of course, a sacred enclosure of Asclepius; there 

Qed> aités xat “Hrtdvy... taita& gotty are statues of the god himself and of Epione... 
These are 

év Uratbom, AtOou IIlaetou. vaot 38 év tH of Parian marble and stand under the open sky. 


There are temples 
moAct xat Atovicou xat "Aortéurddc gotty KAAOG | in the city—one to Dionysus and another to 
Artemis 


And yet, while Pausanias does not explicitly state that there was no temple in the sacred 
precinct of Asclepius, and while he does say that the statues of the god and his wife stood 
out in the open air, and while he omits from his hasty account of Epidaurus city and his 
very brief list of city temples any notice of a temple of the god of healing, we may still feel 
quite sure, both on the natural assumption that the Epidaurians could not have failed to 
have a temple to their own particular national divinity and on the evidence of Plautus, that 
Asclepius did have a temple there. 
The comic poet tells us nothing about the temple save the fact of its existence and the 
“incubation” of patients in it (Cur. 14): 
hoe Aesculapi fanum est 
(Cur. 61-62): 
aegrotus incubat 
in Aesculapi fano 
The sick Cappadox resorts to the temple for prayer to the physician god (bid. 527): 
volo hic in fano supplicare? 
(ibid. 270-273) : 
CO. pacem ab Aesculapio 


CA. ibo atque orabo. 
The great doors of the temple creak and groan as the sacristan unfastens the bolts and the 
valves turn on their great hinges and the wheel rolls round on the marble floor (ibid. 203-204) 
. . sonitum et crepitum claustrorum audio, 
aeditumum aperire fanum 
after his unavailing “incubation” and the leno, Cappadox, comes out with prayers unheard 
and ills unhealed* (ibid. 216-219): 
migrare certumst iam nunc e fano foras, 
quando Aesculapi ita sentio sententiam 
ut qui me nihili faciat nec salvom velit. 
valetudo decrescit, adcrescit labor. 
The two passages in the Greek drama which may refer to the famous teoéy of Epidaurus 
are 1) Aristophanes’s Wasps 122-123: 


StémAeucey cic Atytwvav’ elta EvdArAabwy he sailed across to Aegina; then at night he took 
yvoxtwe xatéxAtvey adtoy elo “Aoxdnmtod him and put him to bed in Asclepius’s temple 


1 Asclepius was born at Epidaurus, and it was from this place that his worship became diffused throughout 
the world. Cf. Paus. II 26, 8: waptupet dé wor nat code dv "Haedalvow tov Oery yevécOar’ ta yao "AcxAnmteta xtA. 
See note 3, p. 166. 

2 Cf. Il. 532; 558. 

3 The leno makes his salutation with covered head (Pl. Cur. 389-390): 

operto capite Aesculapium 
salutat. ; 
The presence of the temple on the stage is referred to once more, line 699. 
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Philocleon was suffering from no ordinary malady; his case was desperate; it refused to 
respond even to the extraordinary measures that Bdelycleon had applied; his case must be 
submitted to the world’s greatest specialists. Where were they? The Asclepieum in Athens 
had not yet gained a reputation—was perhaps not even yet built. So the son, says Aristo- 
phanes, sailed across to Aegina with his father. Why to Aegina? Was there an Asclepieum 
there? Or was Aegina only a first ‘‘station-stop”’ on the way to Epidaurus and its most 
famous Asclepieum? Xanthias’s account moves very rapidly. But the action moves very 
rapidly, too; for bright and early next morning after the trip to Aegina or Epidaurus, there 
was Philocleon at the dicastery again! Aegina was only half as far away as the Epidaurus 
sanctuary; but it was almost as preposterous for the old man to escape from a temple at 
Aegina and get back to Athens as it was for him to make the journey by night from Epi- 
daurus. Perhaps the comic element was all the more pronounced if Aristophanes meant 
his audience to think of Epidaurus rather than Aegina. We know of no Asclepieum at 
Aegina, though there may have been one; the desperate case of Philocleon called for the 
most skilful specialists;! even the Athenian sanitarium was not adequate; we would conclude, 
therefore, that this line from Aristophanes points to the Hieron of Epidaurus. 


2) Euripides’s Hippolytus 1209: 


%xpunte 8’ *Iobudy xat méveav “AoxAnmeod and hid from view the Isthmus and Asclepius’s 
rock 


The wave surged up so high that the outstanding features of the landscape, the lofty 
summits of Sciron’s Cliff, Geraneum, Acrocorinthus, and the rugged hills that stood be- 
tween Epidaurus city and the Hieron of Asclepius, were hidden from the view of the 
witnesses of Hippolytus’s death. 


c. Sanitarium in Piraeus 


- Not only in Epidaurus and in Athens were there sanitariums in connection with the 
temples of Asclepius. The harbor-town also had its hospital and temple to the god of heal- 
ing. Crates, the poet of the Old Comedy, calls it a Paeonium ‘‘the place of healing” (One., 
Frag. 15, 2-5 K.): 


Ta Bepud Aouted mewtov &Ew tots euoic hot baths first of all I will bring in for my folks 
in an aque- 

éxt xt6vwy Moree Sta T0O Tatwvlou duct on pillars, just as it is all through the sani- 
tarium 

éxt Oarkdttyns, Dab’ Exdotw dedcetat by the sea, so arranged that there will be running: 
water in 

eis thy wUeAov. épet 58 0’ BSwo Cavéyetey each individual’s bath-tub. And the water will 


say “Hold! enough” 


This up-to-date sanitarium with its hot and cold baths is by the sea. It is in all prob- 
ability a part of the Asclepieum mentioned by the Scholiast on Aristophanes’s Plutus (621): 


Slo yée story ("AcxAnmot), 6 for there are two Asclepiuses, the 
wey gy dortet, 6 5 ev Iletoatet one in the city, and the one in the Piraeus 


The location of this important Asclepieum has been determined by the excavations of 
the middle and later eighties, in which remains of the walls, a colossal statue of Asclepius, 
and a considerable number of inscriptions—votive reliefs and dedications to the god of 
healing and official records of the temple—were brought to light.2. The building or buildings. 
stood near the shore on the Zea side of the peninsula, 


1 Korte, der Bezirk eines Heilgottes, Ath. Mitt. XVIII (1893), p. 249, infers from this passage that there 
could have been no Asclepius worship in Athens when Aristophanes brought out the Wasps. As well infer 
from some one’s going to consult the oracle at Delphi that there was no Apollo worship in Athens! The 
Asclepieum of Epidaurus was as much more famous and reliable than the Asclepieum in Athens as the temple 
of Apollo at Pytho was greater than all the Pythia in Athens. There may have been no Asclepieum in Athens 
until 420-419, but it is not proved by Philocleon’s forced trip to Aegina or Epidaurus! With the help of a 
badly mutilated inscription, Kérte comes to the conclusion that Asclepius came to Athens first in 420 B. C. 
But the inscription in question does not necessarily have to do with the first founding of an Asclepius cult in 
Athens, but only with that particular foundation with which the inscription deals. We know that there was 
more than one Asclepieum in Athens. 

4°Ho. *"Apy. 1884; 1885; AeA. "Apy. 1888; C. I. A. II 1504; 1651. 
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We may reasonably infer from the fragment from Crates that the baths were an im- 
portant feature of this sanitarium. Indeed, “Baths” and “Sanitarium” had become 
synonymous before the end of the fifth century. When Dionysus complains that his kidneys 
are seriously affected by the constant buffetings from Aeschylus, he proposes to go to the 
“Baths” for relief (Ar. Ran. 1279-1280): 


ey wey oby eig 6 Badavetoy BobAouat: well, I’ll to the “Baths”; 

bro TOY xOTWY YXO TH Vepow Boubwvtd for my kidneys are swollen from the blows 

The Serangeum, with its baths,! stood just below the temple of Asclepius and may have 
been an integral part of one and the same extensive institution. 

It is interesting to note that in the period of the Old Comedy the Piraeus was equipped 
with a system of water-works,? probably constructed soon after the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War and that, in the days before the Roman arch, the water-mains were carried 
in on pillars. The material comforts of the old Athenians were not so limited; and hot 
and cold baths, with plenty of water to be had by simply turning on a faucet, formed a part 
of the daily life of the comfortably well-to-do (Ar. Pl. 614-617): 


elwxetobat wet& toy Tatdwy to have a good time with my children 
THS TE YUVatnds, xat Aoucdwevos and my wife, and coming after my bath 
Atraeds ywedy éx Baravetou fresh and clean from the bath-house 


In this passage Blepsidemus is probably talking about the public baths in the city rather 
than a private bath in his own home. Such, of course, existed. The baths that played so 
large a part in the daily life of imperial Rome were not wholly wanting in fifth century 
Athens,’ though there was no such mania for bathing as in the days of Trajan and Caracalla.‘ 
Amphis wrote a comedy entitled Badaveioy “The Bath-house” (Frag. 7 K.), and the bath- 
house is not infrequently mentioned in the comedy.® 

Those big bathing establishments like the one at the Serangeum had their various rooms 
for special bathing features like the great Roman baths. There was, for example, a suda- 
tortum, with its vapor baths (Eup. Aju., Frag. 128 K.): 


Ott; TO TUCLATH ELOY | what! the sudatorium 


(Pl. St. 226-227): 


vel unctiones Graecas sudatorias 

vendo vel alias malacas, crapularias 
The “Turkish”’ bath is at least as old as the fifth century B. C.; it is called ‘‘Greek”’ by the 
Roman poet; it is called “‘Laconian” by the Greeks.* The sudatorium was a vaulted room, 
shaped like a bee-hive,’ and the heat for inducing the perspiration was artificial (Alex. 


Katy., Frag. 101 K.): 


éy t@ Badavetw unte TIE Taig goyxdeats when there is no fire in the fur- 
éyoy naces in the bath-house 


What Alexis calls a “hearth,” “furnace,” Aristophanes calls more directly (Inc. Frag. 
720 K.) 


xdutvoy Baravetou | a bath-house furnace 


The furnace-room of the public baths was a fine warm place, and it proved very popular 
with the poor in cold weather.’ The Good Man (now become rich) bids the Informer (now 
poor) in the Plutus (952-953) 


elc to Badavetoy toExe° 
émett’ éxet xopugatos éEotynxws Oépou 


to the bath-house run; 
and there take your stand at the head of the line 
and warm yourself 


1See p. 192. 

2 The water had been piped into the great Arsenal before the production of Aristophanes’s Acharnians 
(425 B.C.); for in that play Aristophanes (918-922) ridicules the fear entertained by some that an enemy 
might use the water-mains (43909067) to set fire to the arsenal. See p. 300. 

3 Even in Mycenaean times the bath was both a necessity (x 363) and a luxury (6 451). Witness also 
the facilities for bathing provided at the Mycenaean palaces we know. 

‘And yet in Menander’s Wrath (’Opey., Frag. 363 K.) we find an elderly gentleman boasting that he 
bathes five times a day! 

.g., Ar. Nub. 837; 991; Eq. 1060. Cf. also Hermip. Inc. Frag. 76 K. 

6 Dio Cas. LIII 20; Strabo III 3, 6. 

7 Alciphr. Ep. I 23. 
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It sometimes was too warm a place; for Chremylus (Ar. Pl. 535) reproaches poverty with, 
among other things, having brought him nothing 


TAHY pwdwy éx Baravetou | but blisters from the bath-house 


As in Homeric times the bath was always followed by the anointing with olive oil, so 
in classical times a special room and a special attendant were provided for that necessary 
operation (Alex. Kauy., Frag. 101, 2 K.): 


xexActougvoy te tT&ActTTHOLov! | and the anointing-room! was locked 


There were, as we learn from vase-paintings, separate bath-rooms for women in the 
public baths,? as in Roman times. The women’s side of the house was equipped in the 
same fashion as the men’s. 

There were in the equipment of these great public baths in Greece rooms with tubs,’ 
with swimming pools,‘ with big lavers and with showers.» Whether it is a tub or a shower 
in Anaxilas’s Lyre-maker (Frag. 17 K.), 


éy tots Badavetots o0 tietat AouTH Eta 


depends on whether we put a period or an interrogation point at the end. With the in- 
terrogation point, the line means: “don’t they put bath-tubs in bath-rooms?” With the 
period, it says: “There are no tubs in the bath-rooms”—that is, we have to take the shower. 


22. Tue THESEUM IN ATHENS 


A very few passages from the comic poets make some reference to ‘‘The Theseum”’ 
Athens. It is on all sides now agreed that that most perfectly preserved building from 
classical antiquity, the so-called “‘Theseum,” is not the heroum of Theseus, built to receive 
the bones of the great hero when they were brought from Scyros to Athens by Cimon about 
469 B. C. However luring the problem, it does not fall within the province of this study 
to discuss the so-called ‘‘Theseum’”’—what it is or to whom it was consecrated. The real 
Theseum, one of the most holy places of Athens, was not on the Ceramicus side of the Agora 
but ‘‘in the middle of the city,’’® east of the market-place, north of the central part of the 
Acropolis, and near the first ascent to the main entrance to the citadel through the Pro- 
pylaea.’ How large the Theseum building was we do not know; not one of our sources says 
anything about the building or its dimensions. But the temenos, though in the heart of 
the ancient city, must have been quite extensive. A military unit of considerable strength 
could find quarters and bivouac within the limits of the precinct. The Council of the Five 
Hundred sometimes held its meetings at the Theseum.? If the topography described in 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens is correct—and we have every reason to rely implicitly 
upon such a witness as he—there was a Theseum in Athens at least half a century before 
Cimon brought the hero’s bones home to the city; and that sanctuary stood near the 
Anaceum on the north slopes of the Acropolis hill. There may have been a new glorification 
of the old heroum when the relics of Theseus were deposited there. 

One of the special features of this holy place was its function as an asylum for anyone 
whose life was threatened or in danger. It was, in an especial sense, a place of refuge for 
runaway slaves to whom the oppression of cruel masters had grown to be no longer endurable. 
There they might find safety and claim the right to be sold into other hands; and they might 
stay there under the hero’s protection until such sale could be effected. To this fact Aristo- 
phanes makes occasional reference (‘Qeat, Frag. 567 K.): 


éu.ot for me 
xpatiotéy gatty é¢ 7d Onoetoy Spauety , it is best to run to the Theseum 
éxet 8’ ws dy Todaty eVowwey Uévety and to stay there until we find a sale 


1 Called by the Romans unctorium. 

2 The last argument is the vase published by eee (IV 30) with the word AHMOSIA written 
across the big washbowl. Cf. Ar. Pax. 1139; Varro, L. L. IX 

§See under Aout4e, AourHerov and i Galoe in the Aphabetieal List, Vol. III. 

* As at Delphi, in the Gymnasium, for example. 

5 Vase-paintings; Gymnasium at Delphi. 

6 Plut. Thes. 36. 

7 Arist.’ A9. TIoa. 15. 

8 Thue. VI 61, 2. 

9C. I. A. II 481, 2 ff.; cf. also Photius and Et. Mag. s.v. Ongeiov. 
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Pollux, who quotes the lines, adds (VII 18): 


6 32 of viv gaat tole olxétac 
gTocoty aivety Zotty eboety 
éy tats "Aptotopdvoug “Qoats 


and as to what modern people say—that servants 
demand sale—we can find that 
in Aristophanes’s Seasons 


And in the Knights of Aristophanes the Chorus imagines one of the Athenian war-galleys 
complaining of the cruelty proposed by Hyperbolus and declaring that she and her sisters 


of the navy will take refuge in the Theseum or at the sanctuary of the Eumenides, close by 
(Ar. Eq. 1811-1312): 


Hy 8 dogoxy tatt’ "Abnvatots, xxbAobat wor and if the Athenians pass this bill, I propose that 
doxet we 


é¢ 16 Oncetoy tAcobcats } xt tov ceuvoy Oey | sail to the Theseum or to the Eumenides’ shrine 
and there take our stand 


The war fleet of Athens, rather than submit to a hazardous expedition against Carthage, 
will fly for refuge to the Theseum and demand that the ships be sold to a more merciful 
master. 

The same custom crops out in a single word preserved in a fragment of Aristophanes’s 
Polyidus (Frag. 458 and 459 K.): @ncetdtety (according to the Etymologicum Magnum, 
“one who spends time at the Theseum”’) and @yo<et >ou.tCery (“to complain at the Theseum’’). 
From the Slave-teacher of Pherecrates we have but one word @noéw (for Onaetw, most 
probably) (Frag. 49 K.); but from the mere title of the play, we can scarcely go wrong in 
our conjecture that the Theseum plays a part in it as a place of refuge for a frightened or 
oppressed slave or slaves. 

All these comic passages deal with the Theseum only as an asylum for the oppressed. 
None of them help in the slightest degree toward locating the sanctuary in its topographical 
setting in Athens; for that we have to depend upon Aristotle,! Plutarch,? Pausanias,’? and 
a series of inscriptions that originally were deposited in the temple. Neither do they afford 
any suggestion as to the size or style or decoration of the building that formed the heroum 
or sanctuary proper; for that we are left on all hands entirely in the dark.® 


23. HERACLEA IN ATTICA 


With allusions to the worship of Heracles in Attica, by no means specific or clear, 
Euripides puts into the mouth of Theseus the following invitation to Heracles to make his 
home in Athens (H. F. 1322-1335): 


Onbas wey obv ExAetwe tod vouou ycery, 


&rou 0’ au’ huty medc néAtoua TlaAAdSoc. 
éxet yépag adc ayvicas utdouatos 

Sduous te SHOW YONUATwWY tT’ guU@v wsEOc. 
& 8 éx moAttdy 8H0’ Exw caus xdpous 
Sto éxtd, tabpov Kyuwdctoy xataxtavey, 


colt ta0ta SHow. Tavtaxyod 5é wor yOovdc 
temévyn Sédaotat’ Tait’ éxwvouacuéva 


oé0ey td Aotxdy éx BootHy xexAnoetat 
Gévtos Oavévta 8’, elt’ By cig “Atdou woAne, 


Buctatct Aatvotct ct” éEoyxwuaory 
ttutoy dvaéer mao’ "AOnvatwy méAtc. 
AWACS YAO datoic atégavos “HAAHvwy Uno 


&yde’ écbAdv Operotvtasg edxretac tTUXEtY 
17A0. IToa. 15. 
2 Thes. 36. 
31 17, 2. 
40.1. A. I 210, 273; II 444, 445, 446, 448, 471. 


well then, leave Thebes, under the law’s con- 
straint, 

and come with us to Pallas’s town. There 

will I cleanse thy hands from bloodguiltiness and 

bestow a home on thee and half my wealth. 

And the gifts I have from my citizens for having 

saved twice seven children by the slaying of the 
Cnosian 

bull, those will I present to thee. And all 

through the land estates have been assigned to 
me: 

these shall henceforth be called by men by thy 
name i 

while thou livest; and when thou art gone to 
Hades’ halls, 

all the city of the Athenians will exalt thee in 

honor with sacrifices and with piles of stone. 

For a glorious crown it is to win a good report 
from Greeks 

by lending a helping hand to a noble man 


5 For a brief discussion of the various problems of the Theseum see Frazer, Paus., Vol. II pp. 145-156, 


and V p. 489. 
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We find in Seneca’s Mad Hercules a clear echo of this Atticizing of Heracles, where 
Theseus invites the Doric hero to his land which is accustomed to free even great gods from 
their guilty stains (Sen. H. F. 1341-1344): 

THES. Nostra te tellus manet 

illa te, Alcide, vocat, 

facere innocentes terra quae superos solet 
And Heracles accepts the invitation (Hur. H. F. 1351-1352): 


elut 3’ &¢ moAty and to thy city I will go; 
THY ony, XYaety Te WUPlayv SWewY Fyw and for thy gifts ten thousand thanks! 


Here is confusion of things human and divine. Theseus boasts of the bounteous gifts 
of the Athenians to him for his deeds of extraordinary service to his state. The custom of 
thus rewarding public service in Greece is as old at least as Homer. Phoenix tells the story 
of Meleager and the promise of “a great gift”? on the part of the Aetolians—a splendid 
estate, plowlands and vineyards—if Meleager would come to their relief (I 524-599). In 
the same way, the king of Lycia bestowed not only his daughter but half of all the honor 
of his kingdom upon Bellerophon for slaying the Chimaera and performing other deeds of 
prowess; and the people of Lycia set apart for him an estate preéminent above all others, 
a fair demesne of plowland and vineyard to possess it. 

We find the same custom still surviving in fifth century Athens: to Antidorus of Lemnos, 
who deserted from the Persian side to the Greek fleet at Artemisium, the Athenians gave 
for that service a plot of ground on the Island of Salamis.? 

Accordingly, we see in the passage quoted from the Hercules Furens, in the first place, 
what was to Euripides’s hearers the familiar method of rewarding excellent service. The 
second element Euripides seems to take for granted in the minds of his audience—the com- 
munity of heroa between Heracles and Theseus. In the light of such a passage as this, 
we are the less surprised to find the deeds of Heracles and those of Theseus side by side in 
equal honor upon the metopes of the Athenian treasury at Delphi and upon those of the so- 
called ‘‘Theseum”’ in Athens. 

Of a temple of Heracles in Attica, or a temple to Heracles and Theseus in common in 
Attica, we have no certain knowledge. The famous Cynosarges was a sanctuary of Heracles,’ 
but whether or not it contained a temple-building we do not know. A sanctuary to Heracles 
is to be found in every province of Greece. Pausanias almost always names it simply a 
teodv;* at Olmones in Boeotia, however, it is a yaé¢;> and at Megalopolis it is a v«é¢ (in ruins) 
and it was shared by Heracles and Hermes together;® at Erythrae, at Thebes, near the 
Electran gate, and the village of Tipha on the sea it is a Heracleum.’? Pausanias names 
seven sanctuaries in Boeotia alone; in Attica the Cynosarges is the only one he mentions. 

The Cynosarges sanctuary of Heracles is only vaguely alluded to in the drama. This 
precinct with its famous gymnasium stood in the small Deme of Diomeia,® approximately 
the ground now occupied by the palace gardens and the space extending eastward to the 
Tlissus. From the name of the eponymous founder of the sanctuary, Diomus, we have 
also the name of the festival of Heracles, the Diomeia. It was an occasion, like the Saturn- 
alia in Rome, when the most unrestrained license prevailed, with endless fun and frolic 
organized by a company of burlesquers known as “The Sixty.” A suggestion of the jolly 
times enjoyed by lovers of fun we have in Dionysus’s outcry in the flogging test (Ar. Ran. 
649-651): 


lactatat ... Oh dear! ... 
Picies SO COVEIOK sere ce ne ats . . . I was wondering ...... 
6x60’ “Hodxdrera tay Atowctors ylyverae when the Heraclea in Diomeia was coming off 


1Z 192-195. Cp. also the prospect of public donations for Aeneas in case he should succeed in slaying 
Achilles (Y 184-185); and the estate of Glaucus and Sarpedon (M 310-314). 

* Hdt. VIII 11; Cf. Plut. Arist. 27. 

5 Paus. 119, 3: "Hot: 38 ‘Hoeaxdéoug teody xadobuevoy Kuvécaoyes. 

‘E.g., 119, 3; I1 10, 1; III 15, 3; IV 23, 10; 30,1; VI 21, 3; IX 26,1; 32,2. The ‘Heaxréoug tepdy 
at Thespiae had its priestess (Paus. IX 27, 6) and in paragraph 7 it is called vaéc. 

5 Paus. IX 24, 3. So also seven stadia beyond Orchomenus, IX 38, 6. 

6 VIII 32, 3: ‘“Hoaxddoug 38 xorvds xal ‘Houod mods tH otadle vads wdy obxéte Fy, wdvog 3¢ aprar Buds EA|lweto. 

7 Paus. VII 5, 5; TX 11, 4-7; 32, 4. 

8 Steph. Byz. and Harpocr., s. v. Kuvécaeyes; Athen. XIV p. 614 d; Schol. Ar. Ran. 651. 
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And in the Acharnians (605) Dicaeopolis lists among the slackers and those who were having 
too good a time when they should have been in the army Atowstadratévas “frolickers at the 
Diomeia.” 

Unquestionably there was a cultus of Heracles at the Cynosarges in Diomeia. And 
the ‘sacrifices’ and the ‘“‘piles of stones” for the honor of the translated Heracles, in the 
passage quoted from Euripides, point unmistakably to the worship of Heracles in Attica, 
and that, too, in many instances a worship combined with that of Theseus. But where we 
may locate these shrines is beyond the hazard of a guess. The words Adiva éfoyxmpata 
(“piles of stone”) would most naturally refer to a tomb of Heracles, but every spectator in 
the theatre and every reader later knew full well that Heracles was not buried in Attica. 

With Theseus’s proposal to transfer to Heracles estates that had been assigned to himself 
Euripides alludes directly to the familiar historical fact that in the earlier days there were 
many Thesea in Athens and Attica and that a goodly portion of these had been rededicated 
to Heracles. 


24. TrMPLES IN THEBES 
a. Temple of Apollo Ismenius 


The most celebrated of the sanctuaries of Thebes was the temple of Ismenian Apollo. 
Pausanias approaches the city from Plataea and informs us that the gate by which one 
enters Thebes from that direction is the Electran Gate.! On the right of the gate, he says,? 
is a hill, sacred to Apollo; both the hill and the divinity bear the distinguishing name of 
Ismenius, for the river Ismenus flows hard by. In the outer precincts stand statues of 
Athena and Hermes by Scopas and Phidias respectively. Then comes the temple, of which 
Pausanias says nothing; but in it was a statue of Apollo carved of cedar-wood, of the same 
size and of the same appearance as the archaic bronze Apollo at Branchidae—both of them 
the work of Canachus. There, too, is the stone on which Manto, the daughter of Tiresias, 
used to sit}—for here also was a famous oracle. The oracle is attested by Pausanias (IV 
32, 5): 


Aéyetat wey obv xal t& [yeno- now, the oracles from the Ismenium 
tHeta] raed TOU "Iounvtou are still repeated 


and his evidence is corroborated by Sophocles (O. T. 21): 
én’ "Iounvod te pavtetg oxddy | and by the oracular embers of Ismenus 


and the Scholiast on the passage explains: 


xal yao éott mapa TH Iounvo for, as we know, there is beside the Ismenus a 
’"AxéddAwyos tepdy, 36 gnot sanctuary of Apollo; it is for this 

wavteta onddm, toUtTo reason that he says “oracular embers’’; 

8¢ dytt tod Bwwd, ote by this he means ‘‘altar,’’ for it was by 

dtd thy gurtbowy éuay- the burnt sacrifices that the 

teUoyto Ot tepEtc priests gave their prophecies 


The location we have, therefore, defined with fair accuracy: the temple stood upon a 
hill above the river Ismenus, to the right of the Electran Gate, as one approaches the city. 
And there it has been found within the last few years—not, as was generally accepted 
previously to Keramopoullos’s excavations on the site in 1910, in the precincts of the modern 
church of St. Luke and the cemetery, but somewhat to the northwest, directly above the 
Ismenus stream. The site is established beyond dispute by two inscribed bronze vases, 
discovered in the ruins, dedications to the Ismenian Apollo and Athena of his Outer Precincts. 
The great Doric peripteros, the scanty ruins of which we now see—the huge‘ foundations 
and scattered fragments of the superstructure’-—dates from the period of Thebes’ greatest 
prosperity, the first half of the fourth century.® 


1 Paus. IX 8, a cp. pp. 264 ff. 

2 Paus. IX 10, 

3 For the satel on Manto’s Seat see Kepaudmouaros, ’Aoy. Act. III (1917) p. 41 with footnote 1. 

‘ The foundations of the stylobate measure 46.25 x 22.83 m., of the cella 21.60 x 9 m. 

5 Drums and capitals of columns, architrave blocks, triglyphs, ¢ geison, marble roof-tiles, etc. 

6 The date of the temple is established not only by the style of the architecture, but also by the epi- 
graphical evidence of the guide-marks on one of the capitals. 
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This fourth century building was erected on the site of an older temple. Some stones 
of this older temple are built into the foundations of the later structure. The earlier temple 
was much smaller and built of native poros. At the beginning of the fourth century, this 
little poros temple was no longer in keeping with the rising power and glory of Thebes and 
it was pulled down to make way for a new and larger and more splendid temple. The scanty 
fragments of stone and of terra cotta tiling indicate a building of the late seventh or early 
sixth century. This is the temple of Ismenian Apollo that Herodotus! and the dramatic 
poets of Athens actually knew. But the temple that figures in the scenes of Sophocles and 
Aeschylus was far more ancient than even this. And there on the same site Keramopoullos 
found evidences of a Mycenaean temple of sun-dried bricks and wood, with terra cotta 
plates for the protection of the walls of sun-dried bricks. Some of the sun-dried bricks are 
disintegrated, some vitrified; the latter, together with quantities of charcoal and ashes, 
show that the temple, like all other buildings of the Mycenaean civilization, was destroyed 
by fire. 

Out of the débris of this oldest temple came many fragments of objects of terra cotta, 
decorated, some in the geometric, others in proto-Corinthian style. These finds would 
indicate that the old Mycenaean temple of Apollo Ismenius was in use until about the end 
of the eighth or the earlier years of the seventh century. 

The great altar of the temple of Ismenian Apollo must have lain, not in the axis of the 
temple, but, as the great altar of Zeus at Olympia and the great altar of Athena on the 
Acropolis of Athens lay to the left of the axes of their temples, so the altar of the “oracular 
embers” lay to the southeast, perhaps within the confines of the modern church of St. Luke. 
The Christian sanctuary may have taken the place of the ‘‘oracular embers,” the great 
altar. The altar of Ismenian Apollo is identical with the altar of the oracular embers.” 
Two oracular shrines of the same god in the same city and within a stone’s throw of each 
other would be most unlikely. ‘Of the Embers” must be a popular name originating from 
the nature of the altar and the manner of divination, and the oracular altar is the altar of the 
indweller of the Ismenian sanctuary.® 

We can further confirm the location of the “oracular embers of Ismenus”’ with the help 
of Pausanias, who says (IX 11, 7): 


into 58 toy Lwgpoveaty oa AlOov Buuds above the Chastener Stone is an 
gotty "ArédAAwvos éxtxAnoty Lnodtou altar of Apollo surnamed ‘‘of the embers”’ 


The Chastener Stone was the stone with which Athena had stayed Heracles in his murder- 
frenzy, when after the murder of his wife and children he was madly rushing on to take his 
father’s life (Eur. H. F. 1002-1005): 


AX’ HAOev elxov, OS b0av égatveto but there came a Shape, as it seemed to our eyes 

Tlarrag xepadatvour’ eyxos émtAdow xaog — Pallas brandishing in her hand a spear above 
her crest— 

xdpetbe métooyv otépvoy etc ‘Heaxréous, and hurled against the breast of Heracles a stone 

6¢ vty gdvou LaoY@ytTOG Eaxe which stayed him from his murder-frenzy 


This stone was preserved at the sanctuary of Heracles just outside the Electran Gate— 
probably where stands now the little church of St. Nicholas. Above this was the altar 
of Apollo surnamed “Apollo of the Embers.” The similarity of the ’AxéAAwvocg Vrodtovu 
of Pausanias is too close to the pavtetg ox65m of Sophocles to be accidental; Apollo of the 
Embers must be the prophetic god that presided over the embers oracular. Pausanias adds 
(l. c.) that the altar consisted wholly of the ashes of the victims, like the great altar of Zeus 
at Olympia, and that the mantic art was exercised through sounds (ax xAndévwy, ominibus). 
This is not out of harmony with the scholium quoted above. The victims, moreover, as we 
learn also from the testimony of Pausanias (IX 12, 1), were originally bulls, later, owing 
to an accidental precedent, work-oxen. 
2 Pe niech G. H. I é 
Op: aloo Bchol Sook T10; Bohol Eee FA GSE I 


3So also Holleaux, Mélanges H. Weil, 1898, pp. 193 ff.; otherwise, Kepaudrourdoc, Aoy. Ack 
(1917) pp. 331-333 footnote. panomovddos, “Aoy, Aedrt. TIT 
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b. The Temple of Athena Onca 


Outside the southern gates of Thebes stood a temple to Athena Onca. It was a very 
ancient foundation dating back to Cadmus himself and the hour when the cow that led 
him from Delphi rested there. The surname Onca is Phoenician, according to the testimony 
of Pausanias,' Stephanus of Byzantium,? and various scholiasts,? though their testimony is 
sometimes seriously questioned. Pausanias, to be sure, speaks only of an altar and an 


image of Athena ‘“Onga’’ and states explicitly that they stood out under the open sky 
(IX 12, 2): 


évtabba gore udy gy bxatbow Bund in this quarter there are under the open sky an 
altar 

nat &yadkua [AOnvac]: dvabeivar 38 and a statue (of Athena); and they say that 

alto Kéduov Agyouce Cadmus dedicated it 


But the Scholiast on Euripides’s Phoenissae (1062) is equally explicit in regard to a sanctuary; 
over the sanctuary, he says, ran the following inscription: 


"Oyxas yvnds 68’ éotty "AOhyyns dy tote KéSuoc¢ | this is the temple of Athena Onca which once 
upon a time Cadmus founded, 
elcato Boty 0’ igpeucey, bt’ Exticey Yotu Td and he sacrificed a cow, when he built the city 
Onbys of Thebes 


Moreover, there must have been a covered sanctuary for the safe housing of the wooden 
image set up in her shrine by Cadmus himself ;* for that we have the testimony of Polyaenus 
(II 3, 12): 


hy év Onbats td Boétas tis there was in Thebes the image of 
*AOnvae, td wey S60u TH Athena, grasping her spear in 
xetel StetAngds tH debe... her right hand... . 

... Smet 38 xareds jy . . . And when it was time to 
€E680u, TOUS vews KnavTAS start, he opened all the tem- 
avéwéev Ws Blawy ples, intending to sacrifice 


Aeschylus speaks of the goddess herself, rather than of her material possessions;> and 
he locates her, in two different passages, close to but outside of the city gates (Sep. 486- 
487; 501-502): 


tétaotosg &Adoc, yeltovag mUAas éxywy the next, the fourth, having the gate that is 
neighbor to 

"Oynasg "Abdvac, Eby Gof naplotatat Athena Onca, advances against it with his war- 
cry 

tea@toy wey "Oxyxa Tlarkrde, 48’ &yylatorts first then, oh Pallas Onca, close neighbor to our 

mUAatoL yeltwy .... city gates, out yonder . 


Aeschylus does not name the gate nor the direction. That it was on the south side of the 
city is clear from the description of Pausanias, who is passing around on the south side of 
the city from the Ismenus valley to the Dircaean valley. And following the method of 
exclusion in Aeschylus’s account, we are reduced to a choice between two gates: it was not 
the Proetidian Gate, for Tydeus is stationed there (Sep. 377); it is not the Crenaean, for 
that had fallen to the lot of Parthenopaeus (527); it is not the Homoloidian, for Amphiaraus 
was there (570); it is not the Electran, for Capaneus was to lead the attack at that point 


1TX 12, 2. 

2s. v. ’Oxxaiat. Cf. also Hesych. s. v. "Oyxa ’AOnva. 

3On Pind. Ol. II 48; Ae. Sep. 163; 486: %ror yeltovas téHy dy elrev &vwOev. yeltovac oly mbAug tas tHS 
*AOnvas gna ths’ Oynatac, do’ ig xal at wba: ata ’Oynatat Ehéyovto. dvwlev yao tHv tUA@Y éxeice fh’ AOnvx éyéy panto. 
onuetwaat 88 bt EE totoplas torabtys "Oynxa h ’AOnva OnbatorséA¢yeto. [Then follows the familiar story of Cadmus 
and the cow.] xal 20uce thy Body ’ADnvz, xat tH Alyurtiwy owvh tadtHy éthunoey "Oyxay dvoudcas. oUtwW yao év TH 
Atyixty xa th Téow xat th Porvinn xareitat } ’AOnva’ 0ev oltws xat at rbAa dvoudcOnoayv. Schol. Eur. Ph. 1062: 
Soxet’ ADnva cured =a: TH KéSuw xate tHv oraotioy, td xal L8odcato tadthy, "Oyxayv roocayopetcas th tov Porvinwy 
dtadéxtw. Then follows the inscription (see above). 

4 Schol. Lycoph. 1225: eict xat "Oyxa: xn Onddy, 0b xat Kddun0¢6 ’AOnvac &yarua tSedcato, The ‘‘village”’ 
of Oncae seems to have been a suburb lying close under the Cadmea. 

5 The chorus addresses a prayer to her (Sep. 161-165): wdxate’ dvaso’ "Oyxa. 
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(423); it was not the Neistan Gate, for that was the post of Eteoclus (460); Polynices had 
the ‘Seventh Gate’? (631), unnamed; Hippomedon was assigned, therefore, to either the 
Hypsistan or the Ogygian Gate. Now another name for Athena Onca is Athena Ogygia. 
And Hesychius, s.v. "Oyxag ’AOnvas, leaves no doubt that she was just outside the Ogygian 
Gate. Ogygian and Oncaean were, therefore, two names for the same gate in the Cadmean 
wall. The location of Athena Onca is fixed for us by Pausanias, who, approaching Thebes 
from the direction of Plataea and Potniae, locates the house of Amphitryon and Alcmena, 
the Heracleum and the tomb of Heracles’s children, the Gymnasium, and the Apollo temple 
outside the Electran Gate, and then, before entering the acropolis, mentions the altar and 
statue of ‘Athena Onga.’’! Her shrine is on the south side of the city and close to the city 
walls. 

Though Pausanias does not actually name any temple of Athena at all in his rather 
hasty description of Thebes, Sophocles was acquainted with at least two (O. T. 19-21): 


to 8’ &AdOo gbAoy éEcoteuugvoy and yonder are other companies, with garlands 
crowned, 

a&yopatar Oanet weds te LlaAAdd0¢ SerAoic sitting in the market-places and by the temples 
twain 

YaOtS of Pallas 


The one temple of Pallas we have just seen—that of Athena Onca. The other is the shrine 
of the Ismenian Athena. 


c. The Temple of Athena Ismenia 


We owe our knowledge of the name and the identity of this temple to the Scholiast on 
the passage just quoted from the Oedipus Rex. He says: 


dbo teod éy taic Onbars VSeutae two temples to Athena stand 
cf "Abnvg, to wv "Oyxatac, in Thebes—1) to Athena Oncaea, 
to 88 “Iounvias 2) to Athena Ismenia 


But neither the poet nor his ancient commentator gives us any hint as to either location 
or appearance of the second temple. Only the name “Ismenia”’ suggests that it stood on 
the eastern side of Thebes, on one of the hills above the Ismenus stream, just as the temple 
of Athena Cadmea, the name of which we know, must have stood upon the hill of Cadmea.? 
The shrine of the Ismenian Athena may be more accurately located by the presence of her 
statue in classical times at the entrance to the temple of Ismenian Apollo. On one side of 
the gate Pausanias mentions* a statue of Hermes (by Phidias); on the other side, a statue of 
Athena (by Scopas); they were called the Hermes and the Athena “‘of the outer precincts.” 
The space in which these statutes stood might well be called “sanctuaries” of Athena and 
Hermes, though the epithet ‘‘of the outer precinct” usually implies a separate sanctuary, 
as at Delphi.* 

Which one of these two temples it is toward which Eteocles turns to pray for victory 
over his brother in Euripides’s Phoenissae (1372-1373) 


TladkAddosg yoeucdorrdos he turned his eyes toward golden- 
Brgvasg meds ofxoy nUEaTO shielded Pallas’s dwelling and prayed 


is uncertain; it may easily have been either one, or, in view of the “‘golden-shielded”’ Pallas, 
it may be that the poet is not thinking of either one, but of the temple in which stood the 
golden-shielded Pallas that every Athenian knew.® Polynices turns his eyes toward Argos 
when he prays (Eur. Ph. 1364); his brother may quite possibly, in an Athenian poet, pray 
toward Athens. 

1Paus. IX 11, 1-12, 3. 

* This temple of Athena Cadmea is probably the fourth century temple at which Plutarch represents 
Epaminondas and Gorgidas gathering with their friends at the time of the revolution led by Pelopidas against 
the oppressive occupation of Thebes by the Spartans, B. C. 379. (See Plut. de Gen. Soe. 33.) 

SOX OR 2: 

4 See pp. 84-85. 

5 See Vol. II, Chap. IV 2 c. 
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d. The Temple of Zeus 


Zeus must have been one of the chief divinities of Thebes. But again Pausanias fails 
us for any information about his worship there. Not a temple of Zeus does he mention in 
the brief glimpse of the Boeotian capital that he gives us. The poets, though so many of 
their scenes are laid in Thebes, help us quite as little—save that Sophocles does introduce 
as one of the persons of the Oedipus Rex the priest of Zeus. This does not necessarily imply 


a temple to Zeus, but the probabilities are all in favor of one. The priest identifies himself 
(Soph. O. T. 18): 


teens, €ym wey Znvdc | priests—I, the priest of Zeus 
And after the prolog he disappears, he or his temple never to be heard of again in the play. 


e. The Anaceum 


Our inference that there was a temple of Zeus at Thebes seems the more certainly sound, 
as we are assured by Euripides that the Dioscuri, the sons of Zeus, had a temple there 
(Ph. 606): 


xat Gedy tHy AcuxoTHAUWY S0uU.a0’, ot and the halls of the gods of the white steeds, who 
otuyouatl ce abhor thee 


We have no information from any other source about such an Anaceum. But the Dioscuri 
are preéminently Dorian divinities and their worship extends from Thessaly to Sparta. 
The tragic poet may well have been within the bounds of reality in including the temple 
of Castor and Pollux among the sanctuaries threatened by the war of the Seven against 
Thebes. And from Roman times we have in the Museum at Thebes a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion to the Dioscuri in connection with Dionysus (Keramopoullos, ’Aey. AeA. III [1917], 
p. 368; Arch. Anz. 1911, p. 57): 


Atocxé]oots xat Atoviow... | to the Dioscuri and Dionysus. . . 
“Potoos éx tay [tdtwy d]véOyxev Rufus from his own dedicated 


Euripides’s ‘‘gods of the white steeds” are certainly Castor and Pollux, the Dioscuri “‘sons 
of Zeus” xac’ éEoyny. There were other sons of Zeus, especially at Thebes. And at the 
Boeotian capital was one particular pair of twin sons of Zeus to whom were given especial 
honors. “By the twain gods” (yet ta Lew Ar. Ach. 905), meaning Amphion and Zethus, is 
as natural an oath on the lips of the Boeotian as the same words from a Spartan, meaning 
Castor and Pollux, or vj t® 62d in the mouth of an Athenian woman, meaning Demeter and 
Persephone. But nowhere are Amphion and Zethus officially called Dioscuri; nowhere 
are they ‘‘gods of the white steeds.’’ These epithets belong of right to Castor and Pollux. 
We have, therefore, an Anaceum at Thebes from Mycenaean days, as represented by the 
tragic poet, and continuing on as a seat of worship well into Roman times. 


f. The Artemisium 


In the Market-Place of Thebes, near the Proetidian Gate, stood a temple of Artemis. 
Sophocles locates the Theban Artemisium directly in the Agora (O. T. 161): 


"Aoteuty, & xuxAdevt’? ayoeaS Doedvoy Artemis, who sits upon her glory-throne within 
eUxréa Odacet our circled agora 


The literal meaning of the phrase, ‘‘the well-famed, circular throne of the agora,’”’ seems 
to imply that the Agora was her throne and that the Agora of Thebes was a circular en- 
closed space. Pausanias! locates the market-place near the Proetidian Gate. From Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica? we gain the further information that the Agora was outside the Cadmea. 
On the basis of these data we may feel confident of the correctness of the location of the 
Agora just below the Cadmea to the northeast, to the left and below the road as one comes 


11X 16-17. 
2V 2,29; 4,9. 
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into the modern city from the railway station. In classical times the Theban Agora was 
surrounded with colonnades, adorned with armor taken from the Athenians at the battle 
of Delium. 

Though the epithet edxAga grammatically modifies Oeévov, it is unmistakably suggestive 
of the surname of the Artemis Euclea, honored with at least an altar and a statue in every 
market-place in Boeotia and Locris.!. But here in Thebes she has, apparently within the 
limits of the Agora, a temple and a temenos of sufficient extent to provide a burial place 
for at least two famous heroines (Paus. [X 17, 1): 


mAnatoy d& ’Aptéusdocg vats and near by is a temple of Artemis 
gotty EbxActacy Dxdma 88 Euclea; the statue is a work 
To &yakua Eoyoyv. tapqvar 5é of Scopas.? Inside the sanc- 
éytog toU teop00 Ouyaréeas tuary, they say, were buried 
*Avtirotvou Agyouaty the daughters of Antipoenus 


Beyond its existence and location, its cultus statue and its churchyard, we learn nothing 
from either dramatists, historians, or guide-books. Excavations have not as yet been under- 
taken in this part of the Theban city. 

The reference to “Guardian Artemis” in Aeschylus’s Seven against Thebes (448-450) 


atOwy tétaxtat Ajua, Ilokupéyvtou Bia, a man of fiery spirit is assigned, the mighty 
Polyphontes, 

gepéyyuoy gepovenua, TeooTaTH Olas a trusty bulwark by the grace of Guardian 

’Aortéutdoc edvotatat oly t’ &AAots Oeoicg Artemis and the other gods 


may allude to the presiding deity of this same shrine of Artemis; but it is much more probably 
only a figure of Artemis the Protectress as shield device upon the buckler of Polyphontes. 


g. Temple of Ares 


The Theban nobles “of the dragon’s brood” boasted their descent straight from the 
god of war himself. It is, therefore, a matter of course that the worship of Ares should 
have stood in high favor with the Cadmeans. There must have been, from the earliest 
times, a temple of Ares on the Theban citadel. We have but one allusion to it in the extant 
drama (Ae. Sep. 478-479): 


H xat 60’ &ydSoe xat mddtou’ éx’ daxtdoc he shall overcome two heroes and a city [that on 
the 
EhOv Aapdpots SHua xoounoer Tateds shield] and deck with spoils his father’s house 


The warrior who is to win this victory is Megareus, King Creon’s son, Ares’s own offspring; 
and his “father’s house”’ is not the palace of the king but the temple of his father-god; for 
men do not dedicate spoils of war at private residences but only at the shrines of gods. As 
Megareus is the son of Ares, his “‘father’s house” must be the temple of Ares. It may well 
be that this Ares temple on the acropolis of Thebes was in close connection with the palace 
of the king, just as Athena’s oldest temple in Athens was in close connection with ‘‘the 
goodly house of Erechtheus.’’ 


h. Other Temples in Thebes 


As Pausanias passes from the temple of Heracles and the holy place of Athena Onca into 
the Cadmea, he comes to the house of Cadmus, in the heart of the old castle-hill,* and “not 
far away is 1) a temple of Ammon . . . and beyond the sanctuary of Ammon is 2) the 
so-called Place of Augury of Tiresias; and near it is 3) a sanctuary of Tyche . . . and 4) 
wooden images of Aphrodite [probably in a protecting shrine], and 5) the sanctuary of 
Demeter Thesmophoros, which they say was once the house of Cadmus and his descendants”; 
and 6) a temple of Dionysus. In an earlier chapter he names the temple of Zeus Hypsistus.® 

1 Plut. Aristides XX 6: thy 88 Edxrerav ot wey moAAol xat xaArodar xat voulloucry "Aoteuty... Sxerv napk te 
Bowtoic xat Aoxpots tind. Bwuds yao alth nat &yadua xatd naoay dyoody YSourat. 

2 For a full discussion of this Artemis see Urlichs, Skopas’ Leben u. Werke, pp. 77 ff. 

3 See above, pp. 44 ff. 

4 Paus. IX 11, 7-16, 6. 

5 IX 8, 5. 
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Of these five temples the dramatic poets mention, or ever so vaguely refer to only 
three. The temple of Ammon—Zeus Ammon, of course—was there in Thebes before their 
day; Pindar sings the praise of “Ammon, lord of Olympus,”! and it was the great lyric poet 
who dedicated at the Ammon shrine the temple statue, a work of the great Calamis.2, When 
the worship of Ammon was introduced into Hellas, we do not know. It must have been 
right early; and in the days of Pindar the connection between the Egyptian and Hellenic 
cults was still close, for the great poet of Thebes also composed a hymn in honor of Ammon 
himself and sent it to the priests of Ammon in Libya.? 

The Temple of Zeus Hypsistus is different from the Temple of Zeus Ammon; the former 
was inside the Cadmea, but close to the Hypsistan Gate on the south side of the city; the 
latter was nearer the centre of the acropolis. The chief temple of Zeus at Thebes was 
probably the temple of Zeus Hypsistus.° 

Tiresias’s place of observing the flight of birds, like the similar Roman institution on 
the Palatine, was not a building at all but a high-placed seat under the open sky in the 
loftiest part of the Cadmea affording the widest view (Soph. Ant. 999-1000): 


cig yaO Tahatdy D&xoy deviOdcxoroy taking my place at the ancient seat of augury, 
Woy, tv’ Ay pot mavtdg otwvod Atuny where I found the haven of every sort of bird 


Euripides mentions this holy place with a little more of detail (Bac. 347-350): 


EAOwy 38 Odxous 700d’ Vv’ olwvocxonet go to his seats, where he observes the birds, 
oxAocig tetatvou xdvaotoeboy Zunadty, upheave it with crowbars and overturn it utterly, 
BW xATW TA TaVTA sUYYEaS b.00, turn everything in confusion upside down, 

xal otéumat’? dvéwots... wébec and fling his fillets to the winds 


From these two passages we gain some conception of ‘‘Tiresias’s high place,” with its seats 
that could be overturned with bars, and its fillets and ‘‘everything.”’ It could not have been 
outside the Cadmea, for in such case Tiresias could not pass, as he does, from his seat of 
augury to the beleaguered palace of the king (Eur. Ph. 838-840'): 


xAHpous TE ot QUAaace TaPbévw yeot, ! and guard, pray, in thy maiden hand the auguries 
ods Eraboy olwvtcuat’ devibwyv wader that I took, when I studied the omens of the birds 
Odxotcty éy fepotaty, oF pavtevouae at the holy seats where I gain prophecies 


The temple of Tyche, containing the statue of the goddess Fortune with the infant 
Plutus in her arms, the work of Xenophon of Athens, a co-worker with the elder Cephis- 
odotus, whose Irene-Plutus group® was strikingly like the Tyche-Plutus, has, perhaps, a 
distant allusion in Sophocles’s Oedipus the King (1080-1081): 


eyo 8’ évautey ratda tho Tbyns véuwy but I regarding myself the child of Fortune 
tHS c0 dtdovons the beneficent 


The poets make no mention of any temple of Aphrodite or of Demeter. The Chorus 
of the Seven directs a part of their long, parados prayer to Cypris® and the closing chorus 
of Aeschylus’s Suppliants acknowledges her part in the early history of Thebes.’ In the 
same way, Demeter is invoked as “sovereign of all,’”’ and she and Persephone are called 
“founders” of the land. The conclusion would naturally follow that, notwithstanding 
the silence of the dramatic poets in regard to buildings, these divinities also had their temples 
in Mycenaean and in classical times upon the Cadmean acropolis and close by the Mycenaean 
palace of Cadmus. 

No temple of Dionysus is named by the dramatic poets, though Dionysus is frequently 
named and though he plays an important réle in the Bacchae. But Thebes must from very 
early times have had a temple to this one of her greatest divinities. In classical times the 

1 Frag. 36: "Auuwov “OrXdwrov désrota. 

2 Paus. [IX 16, 1. Cf. also Pind. Pyth. 4, 16 and Schol. Pind. Pyth. 9, 89. 

3 See § d above, p. 177. 

4 Cf. also ibid. 956. 

5 See Vol. II, Chap. IV 2 d. 

6 Ae. Sep. 140 


7 Ae. Sup. 1041. 
8 Eur. Ph. 681-689. 
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temple of Dionysus stood outside the Cadmea, in close proximity to the theatre.! The 
theatre, as a Dionysiac institution, was probably built within the precincts of Dionysus at 
Thebes, as it was at Athens. The location is obviously, from Pausanias’s description, Just 
below the northeast brow of the Cadmea, a little way from the Proetidian Gate, by which 
the periegete left the city to proceed to Chalcis.! 


25. Tue THETIDEUM IN PHTHIA 


Another temple that plays an important réle in Euripidean tragedy is the sanctuary of 
Thetis at Phthia. It is one of the principal features of the setting of the Andromache; with 
the palace of Neoptolemus, it was the chief thing represented upon the proscenium. The 
palace occupies the centre and the Thetideum occupies a position to the right or to the left 
of it. At the shrine Andromache, persecuted and threatened with death by Hermione and 
Menelaus, has taken refuge, and the close proximity of palace and temple is explained in 
the prolog, spoken by Andromache herself (16-20): 


PDbtas 88 tHade xal tbrAcws Papcartacs here in the regions on the marches of Phthia and 

Edyxoeta vatw edt’, ty’ h Oaraccta the Pharsalian city do I dwell, where Thetis of 
the sea, 

IInrct Evvaoxer ywots dvOedxwy Oétts shunning the throngs of men, dwelt apart with 
Peleus; 

pevyouc’ butdov’ Meaoahds dé vey Aedes and the Thessalian folk call it “The 

Oettdctov ad8g Oe&s YeoLv vUUgeUUaTWY Thetideum” from the goddess’s espousals 


The location, as thus given, is indefinite: the palace and shrine are not in a city, but 
“apart from people’; they are on the border between Pharsalia and Phthiotis. They are 
probably not on the seashore; for in the closing scene Thetis directs Peleus to transfer his 
dwelling to the seaside to await his translation to the realms of her father Nereus (Eur. 
Andr. 1265-1266): 


EDwy Tahatas Yoreddos xotAoyv wuyxdy 
Lyrradocg Cou 


The Thetideum was, first of all, a sacred enclosure (Eur. Andr. 253): 


Aelbets 768’ Gyvoy téusvog évarlacg Oc00 thou shalt leave this hallowed enclosure of the 
goddess of the sea 


go and take up thine abode in the hollow retreat 
of the ancient cliff of Sepias 


But that it was also a building and that it was closely connected with the palace of 
Neoptolemus, formerly the palace of his grandfather Peleus, even as the shrine of Athena 
in Homeric days was closely connected with the Erechtheid palace on the Acropolis of 
Athens,? is proved by Andromache’s further specifications (zbid. 42-46): 


Setuatounévyn 8 éy@ and I in fear have come and taken refuge 
Sduwy TaeeotKov Oétrdoc cig avaxto Coy in Thetis’s royal dwelling, adjoining the 
Odcow 168’ €AOota’, Hv we xwAdon Oaveiv: palace here, if it will ward off my death; 
IInreds te yee vey xyovot te IInAéwe for Peleus and Peleus’s children reverence it, 
ogbouoty, Eounveuma Nne7dsos yauwy the material evidence of the Nereid’s marriage 


Still clearer proof that we are dealing with a hallowed building is given in the opening 
chorus (ll. 129-130): 


Agtze SeEtundAoy leave the sea-goddess’s house 
Sduoyv ta Tovtias Be0d that sacrifice of sheep receiveth 


The shrine is a building (86uoc, 1. 1380; 36ua, 1. 161); it is a place of worship where sacrifices 
are offered to a deity. It is no mere sacred enclosure or mere indefinite locality, as Paley 
(on line 17) suggests, nor even a simple chapel, but a temple of some pretensions (I. 135): 


Aetne Ac&g Nnentdocg dyAadby edeay | leave the Nereid goddess’s glorious seat 
For that same reason the building is called évéxtopoy (1. 43, see above, and 1. 117): 


Cétid0¢ dSaredov xal dvdxtopa Odacets thou hast taken refuge upon the floor of Thetis’s 
royal dwellings 
1Paus. IX 16, 6. 
2 Cf. B 546-549; » 80-81. 
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It was, therefore, as we see, no empty enclosure. We see further that it contained both 
temple and altar (Eur. Andr. 161-162): 


x0déy a” dynoer SOua Nnpfdoc t68e, and nought will the Nereid’s dwelling there avail 
thee, 

00 Bwwds 0082 vabc, AAA xatbavet neither altar nor temple, but thou shalt die the 
death 


The words s6ua and yaéc give it the dignity of a temple of some importance. The altar 
mentioned was inside the shrine. Andromache had taken refuge in the temple and thrown 
herself crouching, sitting, upon the altar-steps with one hand clasping the altar itself, and 
from there she speaks her part until line 411. 

au the altar was inside the temple is most clearly brought out by Menelaus’s words 
at line 380: 


éEavlotw toys’ dvaxtéowy bea | arise and leave the goddess’s royal dwelling there 
It is implied also in the é- of gEayactfhow in lines 262-263: 


but I will make thee of thine own 
free will rise from thy seat and come forth 


GAN éyWO a’ EdSpac 
é&% THOS’ Exotcayv gEavacthow 


A like implication is contained in Andromache’s words as she leaves the shrine (Il. 411-412): 


lo, I leave the altar and come forth; I put myself 
in thy hands to slay me 


(80) teoActrw Buoy Hd_e yerota 
opatety 


and again in line 427: 


ty’ a&yvov Bwwdy éxAltots beds that thou mightest leave the goddess’s holy altar 
and come forth 


That Andromache was sitting, not kneeling, at the altar is suggested by %3oac, ‘‘seat,”’ 
brought out more clearly by @écow in lines 44 and 117 (see above), but left without a doubt 
by 

xdOn0’ Ed30ata | sit thou on that seat (1. 266). 


That she was clasping the altar is clear from her own statement—an exaggeration which 
she purposely makes to strengthen her case with Peleus (ll. 565-567): 


nat viv Bwu0t Ogtid0¢ ... and now they have dragged me away from . . 


&youc’ &noondcavtes Thetis’s altar and are leading me away 


We have in this sanctuary an otherwise unknown temple to Thetis—a sacred enclosure, 
with a temple and its altar. It may be wholly the poet’s creation; but that Phthia, with 
its traditions of Peleus and Thetis and the great Achilles, should have had a temple to the 
Nereid upon the Mycenaean site of Peleus’s palace is not at all improbable. Our only regret 
is that the poet has given us no more details. 


26. Tue LycaruM IN ARCADIA 


Castor as deus ex machina in the Electra of Euripides directs Orestes to Athens for his 
trial, after which he is to emigrate from Argos to Arcadia and there found a city near the 
Lycaean shrine. His words touching the latter command are (Eur. El. 1273-1275): 


ob 8’ ’Aoxddwy xo} méAty én’ “ArAgetod goats but thou by Alpheus’s streams shalt found a 
olxety Auxatou mAnotoy onxmuatos: city of Arcadians, hard by the Lycaean shrine; 
érwyvupos S88 cod mb6AtSG xexAoetat and the city shall be called by thy name 


The city that Euripides has in mind can be no other than Oresthasium, which was in 
reality founded by Orestheus, son of Lycaon; but the name of the town was later changed 
to Oresteum in the belief that it was founded by Orestes. The story of its founding by 
Orestes is borne out also by Pausanias, who, drawing probably from good sources, has 
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Orestes add a large part of Arcadia to his kingdom! and move his seat of power from Mycenae 
to Arcadia in obedience to a Delphic oracle;? Pausanias* also records the change of name 
from Oresthasium to Oresteum in honor of Agamemnon’s son. 

But our chief interest lies in the ‘‘Lycaean Shrine” of Euripides’s lines. It is located 
by Alpheus’s streams and it must stand in some relation to the Lycaean mountain in the 
southwest corner of Arcadia. It must, therefore, have been situated on the northeast or 
eastern foothills of Mount Lycaeus. And whose is the shrine? We find on Mount Lycaeus 
a sanctuary of Zeus, a sanctuary of Pan® and of Apollo.6 The most famous was that of 
Zeus, though it was at the sanctuary of Lycaean Pan that the Lycaean games were celebrated; 
on the topmost peak of the mountain was the altar of Lycaean Zeus with its mysterious 
rites.’ 

The ‘‘Lycaean shrine” seems, therefore, that of Zeus Lycaeus, as the most important 
shrine upon the mountain; the shrine of Lycaean Pan, however, is not far distant. Mount 
Lycaeus has two peaks, one but little lower than the other; in the saddle between the two 
are to be seen to-day considerable remains of the hippodrome® and other structures—per- 
haps the stadium and the temple of Pan. A scant half hour’s climb brings one to the summit 
with its well-preserved altar of Zeus, covered even yet with an ancient layer of ashes and 
bones and potsherds. This is apparently the centre of the Auxatou onxmpatos of Euripides. 


27. SANCTUARIES OF PAN 


We have just alluded to a sanctuary of Pan upon Mount Lycaeus. The ‘Lycaean 
Sanctuary” of Euripides’s Electra, 1273 ff., we have ascribed to Zeus Lycaeus. Pan had 
many altars, temples, and shrines in Arcadia,? Attica,!° Corinth," Elis, Phocis, and else- 
where.'4 

a. Pan’s Grotto and the Northwest Slope of the Acropolis of Athens 


As we look up any one of the various streets in Athens converging from the stoas of the 
Agora toward the northwest approach to the Acropolis, one of the most conspicuous features 
of the rock is the series of caves in its northern face. As Pausanias descends from the upper 
citadel, he casts a glance “just below the Propylaea,’”’ toward “‘a spring of water, a sanctuary 
of Apollo in a cave, and [with a lacuna] a sanctuary of Pan.’ The spring is, of course, the 
Clepsydra; the first cave, without any trace of cuttings for tablets or other votive offerings, 
seems never to have been consecrated to any deity; the next cave, considerably deeper 
than the first, its rear wall fairly covered with receptacles for inscriptions and votive offer- 
ings, is the cave of Apollo. Frazer, missing the obvious content of the lacuna in the text of 
Pausanias, has put Apollo and Pan in the same cave. Bursian and Beulé had fallen into 
the same error before him. We may readily admit that these two gods might dwell together 
in perfect harmony; but Euripides makes it quite clear that each divinity had his own 
separate grotto. The amour of Apollo and Creusa plays a very important part in the Ion. 
The scene of their union is frequently brought in; it is a grotto on the northern face of the 
Acropolis, and, granting that Apollo had such a grotto consecrated to him, that would a 
priort be the natural place for the love scene. And there can be no doubt that Apollo had 
a cave on the north-northwest face of the Acropolis; Pausanias distinctly says (I 28, 4): 


xat tAnotoy [sc. tis and hard by [sc. the 
tn ys] “AréAdAwyos teedy Clepsydra spring] a sanctuary of 
éy otnkatw Apollo in a cave 


1 Paus. IT 18, 5. 

2 Paus. VIII 5, 4. 
3 VIII 3, 2. 

4 Paus. VIII 38, 5. 


: 36, 7; 37,2; 11; 38, 5; 11; 54, 4; 6. 


32, 7. 
14 Paus. II 32, 6 (Corinth). 
1 Paus. I 28, 4. 


Wnhosof, | YY} MOTO WOdLsT 


SITOdOUOV HHL 


SITOdOUOV AHL dO AdOIS LSHMALYUON 
OTTOdVY AUNV NV¥d HO SHAVO 
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and a number of inscriptions found just below it testify to a dedication to “Apollo beneath 
the heights” (ATTOAAQNI YUAKPAIQN). And here it was that Phoebus forced Creusa to 
his will,? and here at the cave-dwelling of the father of her child she deposited her new- 
born babe in its swaddling clothes (Eur. Ion. 10-13; 16-18) 3 


mats’ "Koexbéwg Dotboc eCevEev yauorc Phoebus by force united to himself in wedlock 
Erechtheus’s 

Big Kegoucay, 20a meocbdep0us nétoac daughter, Creusa, where stand the northward- 
facing cliffs 

Tlarradog bx’ by 0 tH¢ “AOnvatwy yOovdc beneath the hill of Pallas in the Athenians’ land; 

Maxpds xadoict.... they call them Macrae . 

texota’ ey olxots maid’ dnnveyxev Bogooc and when she gave birth to a child at the palace, 
Creusa bore the babe away 

etc tadtov dytoov olmee nivacby Oe to that same cave where she had couched with 
the god 

Koeégouca, xdxttOnoty wo Oavoduevoy and exposed it there to die 


And there, at Apollo’s request, Hermes rescued the babe, took him from the rocky cavern, 
and bore him away to Delphi to be reared in Phoebus’s holy place (Eur. Ion 31): 


Aaboy Boggos veoyvay éx xothng méteag I took the babe, new born, from the cave in the 
rock and... 


The ‘“‘northward-facing cliffs,’’ we see from these opening lines of the Ion, were what the 
Athenians called “Macrae,” “the Long Cliffs.” The name applies to that whole portion 
of the north face of the Acropolis, including the Clepsydra spring and the caves of Apollo 
and Pan (Eur. Ion 283-286; 936-938°); in line 1401 of the Ion, Euripides applies to it the 
illuminating epithet Maxed¢ retoneegetc, ‘Macrae roofed with cliffs,’ and in line 494 
Macrae is “filled with caverns,” wuydsecr Maxeaic. Both epithets are strikingly true to 
nature. 


The scene of the union of Apollo and Creusa is fixed still more precisely in another passage 
from the Ion (936-938): 


KP. ofca Kexpontasg rétoac, CR. Knowest thou the Cecropian rocks, 

tedcboppov k&ytpov, &g Maxpas xtxAnoxouey; the northward-facing cave, that we call Macrae? 

TIAL. 0f3’, vOa Tlavag &duca xat Bwudg méAkag | PAE. Ay—and there nearby, the shrines and al- 
tars of Pan 


The “northward facing cave” where the babe was exposed is the cave of Apollo—albeit it 
faces north-northwest—not the cave of Pan; for the Paedagogus at once locates the cave 
of Apollo by its nearness to the ‘‘shrine [or shrines®] and altars of Pan.” The iatter, we 
may judge also from the far greater multiplicity of votive offerings, was much more familiar 
to the average Athenian than was Apollo’s cave.?’ The point here to be emphasized is the 
separation of the two shrines—near each other, but not identical. Creusa has before named 
the sanctuary of Apollo as the scene of her ravishing (Eur. Ion 283-288): 


TQN. Maxoat 32 ydeds got’ éxet xexAnuévos; ION. And is there a place there called Macrae? 

KP. tt 8’ totopets 768’; ow’ dvéuynods ttv0s. CR. Why askest thou that? What memories 
thou hast awakened! 

ION. tty ope T1U8t0¢ dotpanat te [1dbca; ION. Do the Pythian god and Pythian lightnings 
honor it? 


1B.g., C. I. A. III No. 91. There have been found no less than twenty-eight such inscriptions. 

2 Cf. also Eur. Ion 892-896; 899-901; 949. 

3 Cf. also 958. 

4 Quoted below. 

5 Cited below. 

6 The use of the plural will be discussed below, pp. 186-187. 

7 How popular the shrine of Pan was is suggested in the opening lines of Aristophanes’s Lysistrate, 
where Lysistrate, impatiently walking up and down, complains that the women have not promptly responded 
to her call for the ‘‘strike,’’ whereas if they had been called to the shrine of Bacchus or of Pan or Aphrodite 
the streets would be jammed with celebrants (Ar. Lys. 1-3): 

"AN el tig Eg Baxyetoy abtas exkecev 
®?o Tlavdc Fat Kwarkd’ 9 ’¢ VevetuArtSoc, 
008’ By SceAOety hy Ay bxd thy tuurdvwy. 
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KP. cipa—ct tig; wnmor’ doeddy ag’ idety. CR. Honor it? Honor it! Would I had never 
seen it! 

ION. ct 82; otuyeic ob to0 Oc08 td olAtata; ION. What! Dost thou abhor what God loves 
best? 

KP. od8év° Edyord’ dyteotcty aloydyny teve CR. Not so. That cave and I know deed of 
shame 


The ‘Pythian lightnings” and the “Pythian” god of line 285 stamp this sanctuary beyond 
a doubt as a sanctuary of the Pythian Apollo. Euripides emphasizes with “honor” the high 
repute in which it stood, due in part at least to its high antiquity. And Apollo “loves it 
best” for that same reason. Its high antiquity is vouched for also by Thucydides, who 
(II 15, 4) mentions as one of the four most ancient sanctuaries of primitive Athens lying 
immediately outside the Acropolis +d [1d6tov. This Pythium must be the cave with its 
adjacent temenos. 

This Pythium is yet again and still more clearly identified as the cave in the northwest 
face of the Acropolis rock by Strabo and by Philostratus. The geographer, speaking of a 
place called Harma in Boeotia, warns us against confusing it with another Harma, an Attic 
village near Phyle on the slopes of Mount Parnes. It was in connection with the Attic 
Harma, he says,! that the proverb “when the lightning flashes across Harma’’? arose; for 
certain augurs of Apollo’s, called ‘‘Pythiasts,’’ who took their observations by the altar of 
Zeus Astrapaeus in (upon) the wall between the Pythium and the Olympieum, watched 
for the lightning, looking toward Harma. And when they saw a flash across Harma, they 
sent their sacrifice to the Pythian god at Delphi. This Pythium must be the cave-temple, 
not the temple by the Ilissus; for neither Harma nor any part of the region about Harma 
could have been observed from that quarter. The Acropolis blocks the view in that direc- 
tion completely. The wall from which the Pythiasts connected with this Pythium watched 
was probably a relic of the old Pelargicum, and the altar of Zeus of the Lightning’s Flash 
was just inside it. Philostratus? is still more direct in his location of the Pythium near the 
entrance to the Acropolis. In a description of the great festival he speaks of the Panathenaic 
ship, which, he says, ‘‘started from the Ceramicus, sailed up to the Eleusinium, and, having 
made a circuit of it, passed the Pelargicum, and was carried on to the Pythium, where it was 
anchored.” And there “‘near the Acropolis’”’ Pausanias saw a Panathenaic ship. 

It is now no easy matter to clamber up the steep northwest face of the Acropolis to the 
cave of Apollo. It was probably still less easy, certainly no more so, in ancient times. For 
that reason the caves were comparatively little visited. And so Creusa can well call it 
“deserted” or “‘lonesome” (Eur. Ion 1494-1496): 


dva 8’ &ytpov Zonuoy... and up in that lonesome cave 


.. » &xOdAAet 


she cast thee forth 


Everything tallies with our identification of the Cave of Apollo with the ancient Pythium 
of the northwest Acropolis slope. 

The cave of Pan is close to that of Apollo; the cave of Apollo is close to the Clepsydra. 
So short, indeed, is the distance between these three points of interest mentioned by Pau- 
sanias about the north-west corner of the Acropolis, that the Scholiast to Aristophanes’s 
Lysistrate 911 could properly locate the spring of Clepsydra by the sanctuary of Pan: 


mAnstoy 68 Tob Ilavetou and near to the sanctuary of Pan 
) Kirchidsoa hy h xonyy was the spring of Clepsydra 


For the scene in the Lysistrate text, Clepsydra is most conveniently located close by the 
cave of Pan and the entrance to the Acropolis. Myrrhine has come out of the citadel for 


1TX 11 (p. 404): évtedbev 38 } maporuta thy doxhy Soxev h Adyouca Médmétav &’ “Apuatos dotedby,” dotoamhy 
TLYA ONUELOULEYWY KATA Yonowoy Toy Acyoudvwy ILuOtactHy, BAecbytwy ds ext td “Aoua nal tote Teurdytwy thy Ouctay 
eic Aehgods bray dotedpavta tSwaty’ étnoouy 8’... and ths eoxkeas tod dotpamatou Ard’ Zot 8’ alt év tH telyet 
wetaed tod [LuBfou xat tod "Oduwrtov. 

? Our proverb of “the lightning striking” a politician has its counterpart in ancient Greek life, with a 
happy parody on the sacred phrase (Ine. Inc. Frag. 49 K.): 

Stay dotedby dt& ITuxvdc 

$ Vit. Soph. IT 1, 5: éx Kepayerxod Zoacayv... dpetvat ext td "HAevolviov xat nept6arodcay aits mapauettbar td 
LG ea nxoutCougyny te mad TO [1b8coy éAGety of vv Houactat. 

STEAD Ile 
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a brief visit with her husband and child. Cinesias begs for a meeting in private (Ar. Lys. 
910-913): 


MY. x00 yao &y tig xal, tery, MY. And where, pray, you mischief, could one 
Sedcete 1000’; KI. Sxou; cd tod Mavic do that? CI. Where? Pan’s place would be all 
xa)Oy. right. 


MY. xat rig 80’ &yvh d4r’ dy EABotw’ é¢ méAtv; | MY. And how could I go back purified into the 
city [i.e. the Acropolis] ? 
KI. xdAAtota 8ytou, Aovoauéyvy tH KAepideg | CI. Easiest thing in the world: you could wash 
in the Clepsydra 


The Clepsydra spring is, of course, the well-known spring to which we descend by the 
long staircase (69 steps), ancient in part, in the angle between the Agrippa pedestal and the 
north wing of the Propylaea; since the removal of the modern bastion of Odysseus Androutsos 
(who built his wall to enclose the spring! just as “‘Agrolas and Hyperbius’’? in the early days 
included the Clepsydra within the walls of the Pelargicum in order to insure the unfailing 
supply of water as an essential part of their great nine-gated fortification?) we may more 
conveniently from outside the Acropolis walls enter the little Byzantine chapel of the Holy 
Apostles built over the spring, thirty feet below. It is largely due to the dramatic poets 
that we can with so thorough certainty identify Clepsydra: from the passage already quoted 
from Aristophanes’s Lysistrate (910-913), we see that the spring was outside the Acropolis 
proper; from the Scholiast on the passage we learn further that it was close to the grotto 
of Pan. Its name, says the Scholiast, was originally Empedo; but, according to Hesychius,‘ 
it was called Clepsydra (‘‘hiding water’’) because, though it sometimes overflowed, it also 
sometimes ran very low. Hesychius adds that the water of its overflow ran underground 
to Phalerum. Mr. Frazer® cites also the quotation by the Scholiast on Aristophanes’s Birds 
1964 from Ister’s History, that “like the Nile and the Spring at Delos, the water of the 
Clepsydra rose when the etesian winds began to blow and sank when they ceased; and he 
says that a blood-stained cup, which had fallen into the spring, reappeared in the bay of 
Phalerum twenty furlongs off. The Scholiast adds that the spring was said to be bottomless 
and that its water was brackish.”’ It is now and probably was, normally, at least, clear and 
sweet, and it is said never to fail even at the height of the dry season. 

To return to the cave of Pan. We have already seen that one of the grottos by the 
northwest corner of the Acropolis was consecrated to Pan. Lucian also in two passages 
confirms the location that we have accepted. In the Bis Accusatus, Hermes and Justice 
have dropped down from heaven upon the Acropolis of Athens; Pan, a stranger to Dike, 
approaches, and Hermes introduces him as the unexpected helper of the Athenians at 
Marathon, who since that time (Bis Acc. 9) 


vd) tnd th ’Axpordret omnAatoy has received the concession of yonder cave 
TOUTO KTOAGOOWEVOS Otxet UtKEdY below the Acropolis ® and lives there, just a little 
ixée tod IleAapytxod above the Pelargicum 


The outermost ring of that nine-gated fortress, as we have seen,’ abutted against the 
Acropolis wall just to the east of Pan’s grotto. Lucian is, therefore, perfectly accurate in 
placing the Paneum just a little above the (outer) Pelargicum. 

The passages cited above from Euripides’s Ion have led us to identify in the two grottos 
about the northwest corner of the Acropolis the cave-sanctuaries of Apollo and Pan. We 
have also, on the strength of Euripides’s testimony, identified the cave of Apollo as the 
scene of Apollo’s rape of Creusa and the exposure of her child. But there is another passage 
in the Ion that points to the cave of Pan as that scene (ll. 492-507): 


1In the second year of the Greek Revolution (1822). 

2 Pliny, N. H. VII 194, thus names the mythical architects of the Pelargicum (see pp. 252 ff.). 

3 The outermost rings of the Pelargicum no longer protected the spring in the first century of our era; 
for Aristion, besieged in the Acropolis by the armies of Sulla, was forced to surrender for want of water. He 
had no access to Clepsydra, and the cisterns of the citadel failed him. 

45.0. Krebddoa. 

5 Paus. I 28, 4 (Vol. II, p. 359). 

6 In Deor. Dial. (22, 3) Lucian makes Pan boast of his prowess at Marathon and tell his father how he 
received as the first prize of valor 1) bcd tH "Axooré6Act oxhAatov. And Hdt. also locates the cave of Pan 
“below the Acropolis” (VI 105): *A@nvaior . . . tdpbcavto bab tH ’Axoordrt tody. 

7 Cp. also the author’s Hist. of the Akr., pp. 487-489 (A. J. A.VIIT) (1893) and Pickard, Dionysus év Aluyvats, 
Papers of the American School, 1891, pp. 130 ff. 
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© Tlavig Oaxnuata xat oh ye haunts of Pan and thou 
TapauArttovoan mét ea cliff that risest near by 

wuxodeot Maxeaic, Macrae filled with caves, 

tva yoeods otelboucr nodoty where the maidens three to Agraulos born 
7"AvyeatAou xdeat telyovor tread with their feet the dance o’er 
otadta yAocea& 700 IlaAkados the grassy lawns before Pallas’s 
va@y, suetyywy shrines, moving in songs to the 

bm’ atdrhag taxyas accompaniment of 

Uuywy, 6’ a&vartacs pipes, when thou, oh 

ouoetters, ® IIdy, Pan, pipest at thy 

Toto cots éy &yteotG, sunless grottos. There 

Ya texotca ttc a maiden, hapless child, having 
mapbévoc, @ pweréa, Beégos borne a babe to Phoebus 

Polbw, travoic gEwWorce Oolvay and cast it forth for a feast to birds 
Onect te gotviay dsatra and a gory banquet for beasts of prey 


We have again the cave of Pan and the rock-wall of Macrae rising about it and a hint 
at the cave of Agraulos still farther to the east. But the most striking thing in this passage 
is the consistent use of the plural—faxjquata “haunts” and dyteots ‘‘grottos” of Pan. Had 
he, then, more than one grotto, more than one spot about Macrae that he haunted? And 
was it in one of them that Apollo came upon Creusa and in one of them that she exposed 
her child? 

If we examine the topography more carefully, we find about twenty-five feet to the east 
of the cave that we have assigned to Apollo a great tri-partite fissure in the Acropolis rock, 
a higher, rather shallow chamber, from which lead off two lower, deeper ones. Lolling,} 
after careful examination of this fissure and the neighboring topography, came to the con- 
clusion that this must be the sanctuary of Apollo. The order in which Pausanias names 
“Clepsydra, cave of Apollo, cave of Pan”’ is alone quite conclusive against Lolling’s clever 
arguments. Much more likely is it that this long fissure extending up into the citadel and 
artificially closed above is the “hole”? communicating with the ‘‘cottage of Pan” that 
Lysistrate caught one of her man-mad women picking open to escape from the Acropolis 
(Ar. Lys. 720-721): 


thy wéyv ye TOWTHY StaAdgyoucay thy Smihy the first one I caught picking open 
xnatéraboy 7 t00 Tlavég gore tax ¥Atoy the hole where Pan’s grotto is 


Obviously, from this, the temenos of Pan’s shrine was one of considerable extent, including 
even more than the fissure in the rock, which was the most important part of Pan’s sacred 
demesnes. Granting this, then Euripides’s plurals—IJavic¢ Obaxnuaere “haunts of Pan,” and 
dyaAtotg ... totg aoic . . . &vtpotg “thy sunless grottos” and otddia yAoeod “grassy 
lawns,” and his &uta xat Gwuot (Ion 938) “shrines and altars’”—take on a definite and 
natural meaning. And if Pan’s temenos (ieéy Hdt.) extended to the west as well as to the 
east of the cave, Euripides’s tve texotca. . . Beépoc. . . éEwerce “having borne a child, 
cast it forth” is in complete harmony with his other passages in which the cave of Apollo 
is the scene of Ion’s exposure; for tya is inexact and may mean “‘in which neighborhood.” 
Euripides only seems to transfer the scene from Apollo’s cave to Pan’s, just as in lines 936- 
938 he locates the former by the latter as more familiar to his audience. There is no more 
confusion of locality in this case than there is when he makes Creusa call the scene of her 
crime “the caves of Cecrops”’ (Ion 1398-1400): 


600 yae &yyos obF2Oyx’ ey cxoré for I see the cradle in which once I set thee forth, 
of y’, @ Téxvoy wot, Beégos byvTA vHTLOY, my child, while thou wert yet an infant babe, 
Kéxpotos é¢ &vtepa xat Maxpads netonpegets at Cecrops’s caves and Macrae roofed with cliffs 


As features of the Acropolis, all the caves and chasms about the rock were ‘‘Cecrops’s caves.” 
We find, therefore, that the deepest, most secluded, of the several caves at the northwest 

corner of the Acropolis was a shrine of Pan, very popular in the worship of the Athenians, 

that it was a temenos of considerable extent with grassy lawns, that it was not merely a 

oxnAatoy (Lucian) “cave” or &yteoy “grotto,” but that it was a te6y (Herodotus) “sanctuary” 

or “sanctuaries” (dura), and that it contained altars for offerings of sacrifice. In the 
1 Géttinger Nachrichten 1873, p. 498 ff. 
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excavations conducted on this site by the Greek Archaeological Society in 1896 and 1897 
only one altar was brought to light: this is the large, rock-hewn altar at the northwest 
corner of Apollo’s cave. 

Still further to the east, and directly below the Erechtheum, is the cave of Aglauros but 
vaguely suggested in the name Agraulos incidentally introduced in line 496 of Euripides’s 
Ion (see pages 185-186). 

The limestone mountains and hills of Greece were full of caves which the simple minds 
of the early inhabitants of the land assigned to Pan or to Nymphs or to Graces or to various 
combinations of deities. Euripides alone seems to allude to such a sacred grotto of the 
Nymphs and of Pan on the slopes of Cithaeron in Boeotia. When his fatal madness begins 
to take possession of Pentheus, he fancies himself endued with such titanic strength that 
he might upon his shoulders raise the glens of Mount Cithaeron and with his hands tear 
up the lofty mountain heights; but Dionysus interposes the pious injunction (Eur. Bacch. 
951-952): 
wn ob ye ta Nuuody Storgons tSptuara nay, destroy thou not the shrines of the Nymphs 
xat Tlaveg Spa, evO’ exer cuplypata and haunts of Pan, where his pipings ring 


It is only natural that the wild slopes of Cithaeron with its wooded dells and many rich 
upland pastures should have been an abode of Pan and that he should have been honored 
there with altar and shrine. But this is our only evidence. The nearest sanctuary of Pan 
in Pausanias’s list is the Corycian Grotto! up high on Mount Parnassus; and, no strange 
coincidence, the Nymphs share this sanctuary also with the shepherds’ god. 

We can, however, with the help of Pausanias and Plutarch, locate the “shrines of the 
Nymphs”’ not far from Plataea, and thus the location of Pan’s sanctuary also becomes fairly 
clear and definite. 


28. SANCTUARIES OF THE NYMPHS 
a. On Mount Cithaeron 


Pan and the Nymphs are often closely associated. And, like the shepherd god, the 
Nymphs also had many altars and shrines in Greece. Pausanias cites not a few of them— 
in Attica,” Boeotia,? Phocis,* Elis,’ Laconia. One of the two Boeotian places named by 
Pausanias as consecrated to the Nymphs was on Mount Cithaeron, fifteen stadia from the 
altar of Hera upon the summit of the mountain, and, judging by the context, not far from 
Plataea. The periegete describes the place in the following words (IX 38, 9): 


tnd 32 tHS xopUgHS go’ 7 Tov Bu- and below the summit, on which they erect their 
wov TotoUyvtTat, méyte TOU LAALOTA altar, you will find, when you have 

nat Séxa broxatabdver otadtous descended approximately fifteen stadia, a cave 
Nouuody égotty &yteov Krbatowvtduy, of the Nymphs of Cithaeron, 

LUoeaytdroy wsyv dvoualduevoy, called Sphragidium; and tra- 

wavtevecOat 58 tag Nbugas td dition has it that from of old the 

aoeyatoy adtébe Eyer Adyos Nymphs give oracles here 


This must surely be the sanctuary of the Nymphs to which Euripides alludes (Bacch. 
951-952) in the passage quoted above. Pentheus is starting from Thebes under the 
guidance of Dionysus to spy upon the Bacchanals. They are celebrating their orgies amid 
the upland glades and pastures of the mountain on the side directly facing Thebes, that is, 
below the northwest peak of the mountain and above Plataea. Though both give but scanty 
information, Pausanias and Euripides are in perfect accord. 

A little further light is thrown on the topography by Plutarch (Arist. XI 4): 


td TOY Lopaytttowy vuugey aveeoy éy the cave of the Sphragitidian nymphs is 
ute xoeuoy 700 Krbarpivdg gotty, ef¢ Suc- on one of the peaks of Cithaeron facing 
uds nAtou Oeprvac tetoauuévov, gv @ xat the summer sunsets [northwest]; and in it, 
Uaytetoy hy Tedtepoy, Ws gact, xat TOA- they say, there was in former days an oracle, 
ot xatelyovto thy éxtywolwy and many of the natives were possessed .. . 
1 Paus. X 32, 7. 
21 31,4; 343. 


4 
6V 5, 11; 14, 10; 15,3; 6; VI 22, 7. 
6 III 10, 7. 


8X 3,9; 24, 4. 
NEGA 
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Combining the evidence of the three authorities, then, we have a cave sacred to the 
Nymphs of Cithaeron, surnamed “the Sphragitidian,” about half way up the northwest 
slope of the mountain. This shrine had also been a seat of oracles. And facing the cave 
with the Nymphs, or closely connected with their worship there, we find also Pan. 

Caves there are also, and in abundance, on the slopes of Cithaeron. Leake was tempted 
to identify with this Sphragitidian cave the grotto just above Plataea. But that one is too 
low down upon the mountain. We must look for one higher up. 


b. At Phyle 


One of the most charming spots in Attica and one of the most interesting historically 
is Phyle on the heights of Mount Parnes, with its magnificent fifth century fortifications and 
its associations with Pisistratus and Thrasybulus and liberty, with its mountain crags and 
canyons and the entrancing evening views of Athens, Hymettus, the Attic plain, and the 
Saronic Gulf with the island of Aegina and the coasts of the Peloponnesus. As one climbs 
the approach to Phyle from the Attic side, one comes to the meeting of two wild canyons— 
the western one leads up to the fort and across the mountain to Thebes; the eastern one 
leads to the monastery of Our Lady of the Canyons and on to the head-waters of the stream. 
Far up the gorge there is in the face of the precipitous eastern side a cave with a narrow 
mouth about which are some cuttings that once held votive offerings, and under them may 
still be seen the time-worn inscriptions of the donors. They remind one irresistibly of the 
cuttings about the cave of Pan on the northwest face of the Acropolis, and one of them 
names Pan, who is the recognized leader of the Nymphs. In the interior, which is dark, 
have been found quantities of potsherds, broken lamps, and other vases. 

The cave itself and all its archaeological remains point to the definite conclusion that here 
we have another sanctuary of Pan and the Nymphs and that this is the Nymphaeum named 
by Menander (A tox., Frag. 127 K.) (it is possibly Pan himself that speaks the prolog): 


wig ’Attinis voulGer’ elvat tov témoyv the scene you may recognize as Phyle in Attica, 

Pudny, 76 Nuugatoy 8’ Sbev croogeyxouae and the place from which I am come is the 
Nymphaeum 

d vAactwy of Phyle 


This is the only reference in literature to the Nymphaeum of Phyle, but we are told 
that the Phylesians offered sacrifices to Pan.* This cave, therefore, may well be another 
sanctuary common to Pan and the Nymphs. 


29. Tut TEMPLES OF THE MusES AT THE Foot or Mount HEticon 


Opposite Ascra, the birthplace of Hesiod, among the many springs at the base of Helicon 
was the Vale of the Muses. The worship of the Muses on’ Mount Helicon was first instituted 
by the Aloidae, Otus and Ephialtes, the giant sons of Poseidon and Iphimedia, the reputed 
founders of Ascra.’ The Aloidae knew of only three Muses—Melete, Mneme, and Aoede;* 
the nine familiar to us were imported to Thespiae by Pierus of Macedon. Here first the 
nine Pierides become known. 

In the account given by Pausanias, Otus and Ephialtes are said to have offered sacrifice 
to the Muses in the Vale of Mount Helicon. The sons of Aloeus are given no credit for having 
built a temple or temples. Neither does Pausanias mention any temple there. There is a 
grove (IX 29, 5); there are springs (IX 29, 1; 5); there are statues (IX 30, 1); from 
Pausanias alone it would be natural to conclude that the sanctuary of the Muses was a 
sacred grove with altars and statues, but without any building. Temples to the Muses 
are not common. In Sparta, just beside the sanctuary of Athena of the House of Bronze, 
there was a sanctuary of the Muses (Paus. III. 17, 5); but whether it contained a temple 
building or not we are not told. Statues in honor of the Muses are frequently met with— 
at Tegea, for example (Paus. VIII 47, 3); and the fine series in the Vatican is familiar to all. 
But the only temple of the Muses specifically mentioned by Pausanias is the little one in the 
city of Thespiae (IX 27, 5): 

1See Frazer, Paus. V, p. 20. 

2 Aelian, Ep. Rus. 15. 


3 Paus. IX 29, 1. 
4 Paus. IX 29, 2. 
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THS ayopaS Ov not far from the market-place 
tépow Nixn te yadrxod there is a Nike of bronze 
xat yad¢o Mouody éotty od and a temple of the Muses—not a 
wsyas’ &ydAuata dé gv adeo@ large one; and in it are small 
wixed Atbou memomnuévar statues of marble 


The Thespians were, above all other cities of Greece, devoted to the worship of the 
Muses. They had a temple within their city; they had charge of the great festival of the 
Muses on Helicon; the priest of the Muses in the Vale was one of their own citizens and 
responsible to them. 

In the Vale itself topographers and archaeologists have sought for nine temples of the 
nine Muses. From my own note-book I take the following words of description of my visit 
to the site in the summer of 1886: We drank of the sparkling water of Aganippe and went 
down to the grove of the Muses. The grove itself is but slightly preserved—there being 
only a few live-oaks about each of the chapels! clustered there. These churches are built 
for the most part of ancient building stones among which were the inscriptions which Mr. 
Stamatakes? carried to Thespiae for safe keeping. These leave no doubt that here was the 
Muses’ grove and here their altars and their temples. 

And in the first year of M. Jamot’s explorations on the site, the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies reports as follows: ‘‘In the Valley of the Muses, near Thespiae, a theatre and several 
small temples have come to light; one of these seems to be the temple of the Muses.’ 

One temple would seem, indeed, to be ample for all the Muses together. But Euripides 
speaks apparently of a plurality of buildings (H. F. 789-792) : 


o oh tree-clad cliff 
TIlu6tov SevSeace rét 0 of the Pythian and halls 
Moucdy 6’ ‘Edtxwviddwv Sduata, of the Muses of Helicon, 
TBD smo as |. come ,.« 


But does Euripides mean necessarily separate temples, one for each Muse? Or is he 
merely echoing the Homeric égoxete viv pot, Motcot, "OAturta Smuar’ tyouca® (“Tell now, I 
pray, ye Muses, that have your dwellings in Olympus”)? And does dHuatx mean simply 
a dwelling, with its various appurtenances? 

To contribute to the solution of the problems, the French School in Athens instituted 
excavations on the site in 1888 under the direction of M. Paul Jamot and continued 
until 1890. 

The excavations of M. Jamot brought to light but one temple. The various churches 
built within the sacred grove would point, as suggested above, to a number of shrines. But 
the evidence of the French excavations is all against a plurality of temples of the Muses 
and in favor of one common temple. For they had also, as we know from epigraphic 
evidence,® one priest in common, a teped¢ tHv Mouoty.? The teosy tay Mouody of the inscrip- 
tions® may refer not to the temple but to the sanctuary in general. The temple brought to 
light occupies exactly the site of the ruined chapel of ‘Ayi« Toda, now entirely cleared 
away. It measures 12.50 x 6.50 M. It was a simple Ionic amphiprostylos tetrastylos— 
four Ionic columns at each end, no columns on the sides. It had, accordingly, the general 
appearance of the Nike temple on the Acropolis of Athens but was somewhat wider and 
considerably longer. In Roman times it was rebuilt and widened, so that the base formed 
a square 12.50 M. on each side. It had neither pronaos nor pees and, strangely 
enough, the entrance was on the west side. 

The question as to the number of temples, therefore, seems definitely answered: the 
Muses of Helicon had one common temple and one priest in common. 

L‘Avta Totéda, “Aytog Kwyotaytivoc, ‘Ayla Atxateptyn, “Ayla Ilapacxeun, “Aytog Aouxd¢ 

2 See his report in ITpaxtixé, 1882, p. 66. 

3 J. H.S. X (1889), p. 273. 

4 Dind. reads afer” (“call”); Wilamowitz reads jyeir’ (‘‘ring’”’). 

5B 484; A 218; & 508; II 112, etc. Cp. also Hes. Theog. 36-43. 

6B. C. H. XIX (1895), pp. 314 ff. 

7 Inscription 1, line 2, column 1 of the long inscription, J. c.; Inscription 6, line 2; Inscription 8, lines 3-4; 


Inscription 10, line 3; ete. 
8 Inscription 1, lines 13-14, column 2. 
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Facing the entrance at the west, M. Jamot found also a great Ionic colonnade, 100 meters 
long. To the general regret, no detailed account of the excavations or of the architectural 
discoveries has yet been published, though eighteen years have elapsed since their completion. 

Within the sanctuary stood statues of the Muses—a group by Cephisodotus, and further 
on, aS Pausanias proceeds, another group of the nine; of this latter group, three were from 
the hand of Cephisodotus, three by Strongylion, and three by Olympiosthenes. There, too, 
were Apollo and Hermes contending for the lyre; two statues of Dionysus, the one by 
Lysippus and the other a transcendent masterpiece of Myron’s; and portraits of some of 
the famous poets of the olden times.! 

The excavations conducted by M. Jamot brought to light considerable remains also 
of a very large pedestal, on which statues of the Muses originally stood. There are also 
other inscribed bases of statues? erected here to the Muses; but all of them are of later date 
than the artists named by Pausanias, though earlier than the visit of the periegete to the 
Vale of the Muses on Helicon. 

Here, too, in the Vale of the Muses were celebrated every four years the Musea, games 
in honor of the Muses—dyéveg otegavitat icoxb6tor—contests in music and poetry like the 
original Pythia at Delphi,? flourishing most from the third century B. C. until the third 
century of our era. And there on the first slopes of Helicon above the sacred grove of the 
Muses, M. Jamot cleared up the small theatre, already known from the investigations of 
M. Stamatakes. It was apparently built primarily for these contests and adapted to their 
needs, though by the middle of the first century B. C. this theatre witnessed also dramatic 
contests—tragedy, comedy, and satyr-play.* 


30. OrgER TEMPLES AND SHRINES 


Many other temples and shrines are referred to by the poets, of which they tell us prac- 
tically nothing and of which we have no information from other sources. Some-of them 
may have been great temples in their day; some of them may have been nothing more than 
the wayside shrines of modern Tyrol and Italy. 


a. Meadow Shrines 


Such unpretentious little shrines the Greeks had in abundance. They were attached 
not to highways but usually to open meadows. They rarely receive mention in the prose 
writers of antiquity. But the poets occasionally make mention of them. They are not the 
subject of elaborate description but appear only by way of allusion, and what is said of them 
fails to make even the faintest contribution to the history of art. The principal factor of 
interest is the existence itself of such yatexor, ‘little shrines.’ 

Allusion to such a meadow shrine we have, for instance, in Euripides’s Phoenissae 
(24-25): 


Aetudy’ é¢ “Heac xat Krbarpdvog Agra he gave the babe to herdsmen to expose on 
Stdwot BouxdAotraty éxBetvar Beégos Hera’s Mead upon Cithaeron’s range 


Just where upon Cithaeron’s range this meadow was we are not told. But as Laius’s 
supreme purpose was to make sure of having the babe’s life surely ended, we may be safe 
in assuming that the meadow was well up in the mountains, where the wild beasts would 
not fail to find him promptly. 

Down in the pleasant lowlands, on the other hand, was the meadow-shrine of Artemis 
at Aulis (Eur. I. A. 1462-1463): 


mateds 8’ éxaday thy 3¢ th we TeuTéeTW let one of my father’s attendants here escort me 
*Aortéurdoc el¢ Actudy’, Sou cpayjoouat to Artemis’s Mead, where I shall be sacrificed 


1 ae IX 30, 1-2. 

2B. C. H. XXVI (1902), pp. 128-160; 291-321; cf. also B. C. H. XIV (1890), pp. 546-551; XV (1891 
pp. 381-403; XVIII (1894), pp. 201-215; XIX (1895), pp. 321-385. > PP ‘ yey: 

* A full account of the games and the inscriptions pertaining to them are given by Jamot, B. C. H. XIX 
(1895), pp. 321-385. 

4B. C. H. XTX (1895), p. 363. 
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The “Meadow” demesnes of the goddess were apparently extensive, like the Crisaean plain 
when it was all consecrated to Apollo, and it included also some timber-land. Both Sophocles 
and Euripides speak of ‘‘the goddess’s grove” (Eur. I. A. 1543-1544): 


éxel yao ixduecba tig Atds xdone for when we came to the grove and flowery 

*Aortéurdoc KAcog Aeluands t’ dvOecpdpouc meads of Zeus’s daughter Artemis 

(Soph. El. 566-568) : 

matne Tob’ obudc, Os eyo xAbu, Dek my father, as I am told, was one day rambling 
through 

mally xat? &drcocg é€extyyncey wodoty the goddess’s grove and startled with his foot- 
steps a 

ottxtoy xepaothy FAagoy hornéd, dappled deer 


The sanctity of the ““Meadow” and the ‘‘Grove”’ made them inviolable, and they were rich 
in flora and fauna, all sacred to Zeus’s daughter. It was a sort of sacred park (Eur. Hip. 
1137-1138): 


dotépavot 388 xbdoac dvamauaAat but ungarlanded the bowers of Leto’s 
Marois Babetay ava yAdav daughter in the meadow deep 


These sacred meadows had also their shrines and altars. It was at the altar of Artemis 
in her meadow at Aulis that Iphigenia was to be sacrificed, and the altar stood before her 
shrine (Eur. I. A. 1480-1481): 


éAtccst’ dugt vaby dugt Bwudy 
tay &yaccay “A eteuty 


and both were in the grove (Eur. I. A. 1548): 


én opayas otetyoucay el¢ KAcog xdony | the maiden moving into the grove to her sacrifice 


wind about shrine and wind about 
altar, in honor of Artemis Queen 


As Iphigenia proceeds to the altar for her sacrifice,! she enters the sacred grove. Altar and 
shrine were so close together that Achilles could say (Eur. I. A. 1426): 


EOOy 1a8’ STAG Oqcouat Bwwod méAaG | I will go and lay these arms beside the altar 
and follow it up in line 1431 with 
EAOdy 88 aby STAotS toIcde TOdS vaby Beko | I will go with these arms to the goddess’s shrine 


The altar was for offerings not merely of fruits and flowers, but also sometimes of blood. 
In the Tauric Iphigenia (26-27), Iphigenia speaks of the altar at Aulis at which she was 
offered up as an altar of burnt sacrifice: 


€Ootca 8’ ALALS’ H taédaty’ bxte rupaS I went to Aulis, unhappy that I was, and, seized 
and 

wetaoata AngOeto’ éxatvouny Elper lifted up above the altar, I saw the knife about 
to strike 


And there at the fire-altar of Artemis, Clytaemnestra was convinced that she saw the sacrifice 
consummated (Eur. El. 1022-1023): 


éyv0’ bmeptetvag mupas there he drew Iphigenia’s snowy throat 
Aeuxhy Senuno’ "Igrydvns maenlda over the altar and shore it through 


In Homer, too, there were at Aulis “sacred altars” and the ‘‘spring’”’ “‘beneath a beautiful 
plane-tree, whence flowed sparkling water’’—a suggestion of meadow, grove, and altars; 
but no temple is mentioned; the grove was the temple. 

The sacred demesnes of Artemis at Aulis—meadow, grove, shrine, altar*—lay across the 
little bay from Chalcis (Eur. I. A. 1492-1493): 


cuveraetder’ "A prety join in the song to Artemis 
Xarxtdocg dvtinopoy across the straits from Chalcis 
1Cf. Eur. I. A. 1555-1556: xe>¢ Bwwdy bees 
&yovtas. 
I. T. 359-360. 


2B 305-307: tuete 3’ dot reel xonyny tepods xata Bwwods 
€pdSouev dBavitotat tednéccas Exatéubac, 
xa 5rd TAatavloty, bber déev dyAady USwo. 
3 The temple is mentioned only in the passages cited above; the altar comes in for repeated mention. 
Besides the passages quoted above, the altar is named also in Eur. I. A. 1444; 1514; 1568; 1589; 1593; 1595. 
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Such a meadow with its little shrine and altar had all the sanctity of a great temple and 
its rich temenos (Eur. Hip. 73-81): 


cot téyde mAextdy otépavoy €& dxnodtou for ee our Lady, this woven garland from a 
mea 

Aetu@vocs, © déorotva, xoounoas oéew, undefiled I have twined and bring it thee; there 

2y0’ ote motuty a&Etot péebety Bota shepherd dares not feed his flock; there no 

oUt’ HAGE Tw atdnQ0G, EO’ d&xNnoeatoy steel ever came; but only the bee in spring- 

usAtoon Actudy’ hetvoy deéoyxetat: time moves across the mead undefiled; 

Alda 88 motaulacct xnmeder Sedcotc. and Reverence aye fresheneth it with river dews. 

Soot Stdaxtoy undéy, AAA’ ey tH pucet Only those who have self-control in 

TO GwWOPOVEty etAnyey cic Ta TAO’ buds, all things alike—purity inborn, not taught— 

toltots Spémecbat, tots xaxotar 8’ od Oéutc have a right to gather flowers there; the impure 
have none 


Thus we see that, though it was herdsmen that in the Phoenissae carried the baby Oedipus 
to Hera’s Mead upon Cithaeron, the meadow in which they were to expose him was a place 
apart from their pastures. Such a meadow was not to be used for pasturing flocks or herds; 
it could not be mowed for hay; only the pure of heart and of hand might enter there, and 
they came to gather garlands for the honor of the divinity whose place it was. In the light 
of such religious sanctity, we realize the more fully the enormity of Agamemnon’s sin, when, 
rambling through the grove of Artemis at Aulis, he started up a fawn sacred to the goddess 
and sacrilegiously killed it, and then added to his crime with an offensive boast (Soph. El. 
566-569) : 


gmatne 700’ obuds, Wo éym xAbw, Dee my father, as I am told, was one day rambling 
through 

matQwy xat’? &roog éEextyncey modoty the goddess’s grove and startled with his foot- 
steps a 

otTtxtoy xepcotHy Ehagoy, o0 xaTa apayas hornéd, dappled deer; he shot it and chanced to 

éxxnouTtdoas rog tt tuyxavet Barwy let fall some boastful word about it 


In the number of otherwise unknown and for all that we learn from the drama quite 
unknown temples are mentioned some more pretentious sanctuaries, some which date so 
far back into dim antiquity that the poets knew and could know even less than we do about 
them, and some perhaps that never existed at all. 


b. The Serangeum at the Piraeus 


At the Munychia hill in the Piraeus was a heroiim of Serangus, of whom nothing is known 
except that he gave his name to or received his name from the caves and water-eaten rocks 
(oneayyes) that frame in the tiny bay that thrusts itself back into the shore-line between the 
little harbors of Zea and Munychia, below the place where stood the Asclepieum of the 
Piraeus. It is named in Aristophanes’s ‘‘Farmers”’ (Frag. 122 K.): Nyodyytov.! All that 
we really know of it is that it was a place in the Piraeus; that it was founded by Serangus; 
that there was a heroiim in it;? that there was a bathing establishment with the same name.’ 
The baths have been discovered—a large, mosaic-floored room in the form of a cross, with 
three apses, a circular dressing room with eighteen “lockers,” a forty-foot gallery with a 
southern exposure facing directly upon the sea.‘ Of the heroiim we know nothing; we might 
be more fortunate if we had the context of Aristophanes’s “‘ Farmers.’ 


c. A Temple at Sidon 
Phrynichus (Phoenissae, Frag. 9 and 10 N.) mentions a “temple of Sidon”’: 


Lrdayveoy Kotu Atrovoae leaving the city of Sidon 
xal Spocceay "A padoy and the waters of Aradus 
nal Leddvocg mookimdyvta vady and leaving the temple of Sidon 


1 Harpocration: yweloy tt tod Hetpartig ottwg sxahetto. uvquoveber 3’ aitod xat’Ao. Teweyots 
? Photius 509-510: Uneryyetoy’ tdro¢ to0 [letpatis, xtiabels bed Unedyyou, xa ho pov év ait@. 
’ Hesychius: Unesyytov’ Bahaveiov, év of xaxodpyor éxeixtovto. 

Cf. Is. VI 33: 1d év Snoayyelw Badaveiov. 

* Aoayatans, Ipaxtixé 1896, 16; A. J. A. I (1897), p. 350. 
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The ancient metropolis of Phoenicia is known to us chiefly for its early preéminence in 
manufactures and commerce and for the luxurious life of its inhabitants. We know that 
its religion was an “abomination” in the eyes of Israel. Its chief gods were, of course, 
Baal and Astarte. Phrynichus’s “temple of Sidon” may well have been the temple of one 
of these divinities, but we do not know. Neither have we from any other source, literary 
or monumental, any information about the architecture of the temples or the “‘high places’”’ 
or ‘‘groves”’ of these Phoenician gods. 


d. A Fides Temple in Athens 


One of the oldest and most revered deities of the Roman city was the Goddess of Good 
Faith. Numa built her a temple adjoining the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline hill. 
There international agreements were sealed; and there the senate often met. 

The Italian mind was ever open to the acceptance of gods that were purely abstract 
ideas like Faith and Honor. Not so the Greek. And yet Plautus in “The Pot of Gold,” 
which of course was based, however loosely, on some play of the Middle Comedy, places 
the temple of Fides in the midst of the scene of his play, which is laid in Athens (Pl. Aul. 
Act III 6—IV 2, ll. 582-622; 667-668): 


Nunc hoc mihi factum est optumum ut te [the pot of gold] auferam 
aulam in Fidei fanum; ibi abstrudam probe. 
Fides, novisti me et ego te....... 


eee © @ 


oe © © @ 


tu modo cave quoiquam indicassis aurum meum esse istic, Fides: 
non metuo ne quisquam veniat, ita probe in latebris situmst. 
edepol ne illic pulcram praedam agat;......... 
. verum id te quaeso ut prohibessis, Fides. 
. vide, Fides, etiam atque etiam nunc, salvam ut aulam abs te auferam: 
tuae fide concredidi aurum, in tuo loco et fano est situm. 


oe 6; © <6) 8 @ 6 0 6. 
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Sean Pao os 6 sed si reppero, o Fides, 

mulsi congialem plenam faciam tibi fideliam 

Fide censebam maxumam multo fidem 

esse 
We do not know of any temple in Athens with which Plautus could have identified the 
Fides temple of his play. It seems so genuinely Roman and so thoroughly un-Greek, that, 
we are forced to the conclusion that this is one of the passages of Plautus in which the setting 
of his Greek original was completely abandoned and everything made strictly Roman. 
Whatever the divinity may have been in the Greek play, Fides was eminently the most, 
appropriate divinity for the scene in which Kuclio entrusts the precious pot to the divine 
keeping. 

e. Temples at Troy 


It is safe to assume that Artemis, or a goddess whom the Greeks identified with Artemis, 
had a temple at Troy; at all events, Euripides assumes such a sanctuary there (Eur. Hec. 
935-936): 
ceuvay tooatloud’ and though I threw myself at the feet 
olx Hyua’ "Apteuty & TAQ of Artemis revered, nought did it avail me 


The poet does not venture to describe this Artemisium; he may have thought of it as a 
stately temple or simply as a modest shrine with its statue of Artemis or merely an altar 
with its image. 
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Apollo, who with Poseidon built the walls and towers of Ilium, must have had a great 
temple there. But the tragic poets knew no more of it than we do. Cassandra, his priestess, 
sings of her service at Apollo’s shrine but she tells us nothing of it beyond its mere existence 
(Eur. Tro. 308; 310): 


og6w, géyw | I offer worship, I illuminate 


Owe ee ee ee OPT NN ee ae eee ee OD Oh PL xeeerreneys ear age 


Aauract 768 tepdy with torches this shrine 
(ibid. 329-330) : 


A , 
nxata ady éy Sapvats 
dvadxtopov OunToAW 


at thy lordly dwelling amid the laurels 
I have tended the sacrifice 


Here seems to be an echo of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, with its grove of laurel trees.! 

The great temple of Apollo at Troy must have been on the acropolis. But there was 
at least one other sanctuary of Apollo at or near Troy. One of the most famous centres of 
Apollo worship in Asia was the oracular shrine of Apollo at Thymbra. It was near this temple 
that Achilles received his mortal wound at the hand of Paris.2. The site of the temple is 
usually placed in the valley of the Thymbrius, a small stream that empties into the Scamander 
a few miles south of Troy. But the fame of the shrine in the Thymbrius valley spread 
far and wide, and Thymbrian became a standing epithet of the mantic Apollo, just as 
Pythian did, and for the same reason. Thus Aeneas (Virg. Aen. III 85) at Apollo’s oracle 
at Delos addresses the god as ‘‘Thymbraee’’; and the chorus in Euripides’s Rhesus (224— 
225) addresses him as 


@vupbeate xat Addrre xat Auxtac Apollo Thymbraean and Delian and 
vaoy éubateduy, "ArodAoy haunting the shrine of Lycia 


Close by Troy town there was also a shrine of Apollo surnamed Thymbraean. Near it 
bivouacked the Lycians and the gallant Mysians in the Trojan War.‘ Dolon gives this 
information to Odysseus and Diomedes as they were preparing their coup de main on the 
sleeping Trojans and their allies. This Thymbra was close under the walls of Troy and 
not some miles away to the south. Euripides unequivocally places the Thymbraean altar 
“close to the city’ (Eur. Rh. 507-509): 


cet 8’ ev Adyots evoeloxetat 
Cupbeatoy dugt Bwudoy Koteog méAaS 
Odccwy 


and aye in ambush is he found 
lurking about the Thymbraean altar 
near the city 


In the light of the topography of the Dolonia and the probable scene of the wounding 
of Achilles and the explicit statement of the Rhesus, we must assume a shrine of the Thym- 
braean Apollo near the city of Troy, between the Pergama and the Grecian camp or the 
sea. It was in all probability in the valley of the Simois, not far from its confluence with 
the Scamander; and so important was this shrine of the Thymbraean Apollo that it gave 
its name to the Simois and it still survives in Dumbrek-Tchai (the modern name of the 
Simois) and Dumbrek-K6i (the chief village on the stream). Dumbrek is most obviously 
a survival of A dyéetc, which, Eustathius® informs us, was a parallel form to ¢ buéertc. 

Poseidon, the partner of Apollo in the building of Troy, must also have been a most 
popular divinity of the Trojan people and would most naturally have had a temple there. 
The poets have nothing to say of it. As speaker of the prolog of the Troades, the sea- 
god refers to his altars but not to any temple of his at Ilium (Eur. Tro. 25): 


Aetrw 7d xAetvey “TAtov Bwwods tc’ guodc | I am leaving the glorious Ilium and mine altars 


The altars suggest but do not necessarily imply a temple. 


1See pp. 83-84. 

2 Hustath. ad K 430: Aéyer 88 6 adtds val notardy ab760t Obuberv, do’ 05 "And6rAAwvog Oupy.boatou teedy, ev 
écotes6y’A~thdebc. Serv. ad Virg. Ae. III 85: Thymbraeus Apollo dicitur a loco Troiae, id est agro vicino 
pleno thymbra, quae satureia dicitur. Et bene Deli positus Thymbraeum appellat quem in Troia adsueverat 
colere in agro, In quo elus et nemus et templum, ubi a Paride Achilles occisus est . . . ergo Thymbraeus, ut 
Delius; nam numina a locis frequenter nomen accipiunt. : 

3 Strabo XIII, p. 598. 

4K 430: rod¢ Otubens 8’ EAayov Adxtot Mucol t’ d&yéowyor. 

5 ad K 480. 
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In the Iliad no temple plays a larger réle than that of Athena on the summit of the 
acropolis of Troy. We should naturally expect the tragedies that deal with the Trojan 
story to have something to say of it. But the temple that Andromache knew, the temple 
to which Hecabe went bearing gifts,! the temple that once housed the fateful Palladium and 
witnessed the rape of Cassandra,? was gone; and the sixth century temple on the old site 
had little interest for poet or people in fifth century Athens. Euripides makes occasional 
reference to it (Hec. 1008-1010): 


EK. ofc6’ ody ’Abavag ’Ihtag tva otéyat; HEC. Knowst thou, then, where stand Ilian 
Athena’s roofs? 

TIO. évraié’ 6 yeucbs ott; onucioy 8 ch; POL. There? Is the gold there? and what to 
mark the spot? 

EK. wératva nétoam yc SmeettAXoue’ &vw. HEC. A black stone projecting above the ground. 


What the “black stone projecting above the ground” was we cannot guess. Perhaps it is 
only a part of the Trojan queen’s scheme to excite the avaricious curiosity of the Thracian 
king. At any rate, we learn nothing at all about Ilian Athena’s shrine. 

Once also Euripides alludes to the rape of the Palladium from the temple (Rh. 501-502): 


who came by night to Athena’s shrine and 
stole the statue and carried it to the Argives’ ships 


8g el "ABbdvasg onxdy vvuxosg wodwy 
xévas &yakwa vais én’ "Apystwy goer 


but again the poet tells us nothing of the temple itself nor of its precious image. But in 
the Trojan Women Euripides does give us one or two small details of the Trojan temple 
of Athena, as he thought of it (Kur. Tro. 539-541): 


unto the stone-built shrine of the goddess 
Pallas and the pavements now stained with our 
country’s blood they brought and set it 


sig EdSpava 
diva Sareda te pdvia natelde 
TlarrAasoco Odcay Bek 


True to the style of building that we know in the excavated sixth city at Hissarlik, the temple 
was built of stone, not of sun-dried brick; and the sacred precinct was paved, as in the Roman 
Troy. 

Euripides assumes also a temple of Zeus at Troy (Tro. 1060-1064): 


oUtw dy tov év IAlo and thus, even thus, thy temple 
vaby xat Budeyvta Bw- in Ilium and thy altar of incense 
woy teovsuwxas "Ayatots, thou hast betrayed to the Achaeans, 
® Zed oh Zeus 


It was to the Greek poet a matter of course that a great city like Troy should have its 
temples and altars in honor of the greatest of all the gods that Hellas knew. 


f. Ammon Temples in Egypt 


In the same way, Euripides assumes Ammon worship and Ammon shrines for Egypt 
(Alc. 116-119): 


ele’ éxt tas avbde0us or to the waterless 

*Auuwvidag &eac seats of Ammon, 

Suotdvou TaeaAtcae to set free the un- 

puxay happy one’s soul 

(El. 734-736): 

Enoat ct’ “Aumuwrtdes doar and Ammon’s parched seats 

gbtvous’ ameteddpocot, waste away with no portion of dew 
xaAAotwy Cubewy Atébev otepetoat but deprived of fairest showers from Zeus 


In neither passage is there contained anything but a hint that in a rainless land Ammon 
had his dwellings. Ammon worship filled the Nile valley; but Euripides, if he knew aught 


1Z, 86 ff.; 269 ff.; 297 ff. 
2 Hur. Tro. 69-70: AQ. 0x olc6’ S6picbetoky we xat vaods gu0bc; 
TIO. 013’, hin’ Atag elAxe Kackvipay Blg. 
Cf. also ibid. 85-86. 
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of it, has nothing to tell us. Neither has Aristophanes in the one line in which he men- 
tions Ammon.! 


g. The Achilleum of Leuce 


The worship of Achilles seems to have spread in many directions from his herotim a 
Sigeum—to Elis, Thessaly, Delphi, Epirus, and many other parts of the ancient world. By 
far the most famous centre of Achilles-worship was the little island of Leuce in the Black 
Sea, just off the mouth of the Danube. The sanctuary there had its temple and its cultus 
image of the hero. To these Euripides seems to refer (Andr. 1260-1262): 


coy olktatoy cot matd’ guol ct’ “AytdAréa ] and Achilles, son most dear to thee and to me, 
dpet Sduoug vatoyta yyotwttxods thou shalt see dwelling in an island home— 
Aeuxhy xac’ dutty évtog Edéeltvou méeou Leuce, opposite the mainland in the Euxine Sea 


Besides the temple, the sacred precinct of the Nereid’s son contained the needful acces 
sories for the continuance of the activities that had occupied him in his mortal life—exercise 
in the use of arms of war and athletics. A sanctuary of the ‘‘fleet-footed Achilles’? would 
have been quite incomplete without a stadium. That a stadium was not wanting at Leuce 
seems clear from Euripides’s Iphigenia in Tauris (485-438): 


Tay ToAudeyiOoy éx’ atay, to the land of many birds, 
Aeuxdy dutay, "AxtAfos the White Strand, Achilles’s 
Seduousg xaArAtotadtous courses in stadium splendid, 
&Ectvoy xat& noytoy along the inhospitable sea 


The ‘‘White Strand” is of course the isle of Leuce; the Axine Sea is the Euxine Sea; the 
splendid stadium was in Euripides’s day doubtless a well-known reality. For Leuce, stand- 
ing out before the entrance to the Danube, was a very important landmark for the Greek 
mariner carrying the commerce of Greece into the far northeast in exchange for lumber 
and grain and other provisions. And from very early times Greek colonists had taken pos- 
session there, and the later inhabitants of the narrow strip of land, toward the northwest 
of the Danube Delta, the Apéuoc ’AxtAActog proper, called themselves Achillodromites.? 

The level stretch where the race-course was is named in an unidentified tragic fragment 
(Inc. Ine. Frag. 202 N.): 


7Aytrretov TAdxe | Achilles’s level ground 


and possibly also in the éytAretwy of Sophocles’s Scythians (Frag. 507 N., q. v.). 


1 Av. 716; see p. 87. 
2 For the full discussion of the cultus of the deified Achilles and the seats of his worship see Fleischer in 
Roscher’s Myth. Lex. I Sp. 56-66. 
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Mycenaean Palace and Historical House 


The dramatic poets give many details of temples that we have found helpful in restoring: 
to our minds some of the famous buildings of classical Greece. Often, too, the scene of a 
play is laid not before a temple but before the palace of a king or by a peasant’s cot. May 
we look for similar light to be thrown upon profane architecture, palaces of the rich and 
powerful and homes of common people? 

The bare words olfxoc, d6u0¢, Sduot, SHua, Shuata, Swudttov, ushaboov, usAaboa, oréyn, 
otéyat, aedes, aedicula, are of too common occurrence to call for citation or comment; Lucius: 
Pomponius Bonomiensis gives a list of types of profane buildings that may be quite as. 
Hellenic as it sounds Latin, but he gives nothing but names (Fab. Atel., Cretula vel Pet. 
37-38 R.*): 

balnea 
forus macellus fana portus porticus 
No passage will be discussed or cited unless some epithet or detail is added that will help. 
our understanding of ancient architecture, heroic or scenic.! 

The problem here is obviously a very difficult one. For the tragic poets do not hesitate 
to attribute to the palaces of their heroic times architectural features that may belong 
peculiarly to the dwelling houses of fifth century Athens. And the comic poets in dealing 
with the architecture of their own day use terms that have so wide a range of meaning that. 
it is sometimes wholly impossible to interpret them. Neither can we confidently rely upon 
the scholiasts and lexicographers for help; for chronological difficulties through them are 
often only multiplied. Still the poets themselves do throw considerable light on the problems. 
of both the Mycenaean palace and the classical residence. 

Various Mycenaean palaces, the remains of which we now know in reality, figure in 
the tragedies. Prominent among them are the Palace of the Atridae at Mycenae (Ae. Ag., 
Cho.; Soph. El.; Eur. Or., El., I. A., I. T., H. F.), the Erechtheid palace at Athens (Ae. Eum. 
854-856; Eur. Ion 234-235; 1293) ,? the Labdacid palace at Thebes (Ae. Sep.; Soph. O. T., Ant.; 
Eur. Ph.),? and the Protean palace at Pharos (Eur. Hel.). 

To us the general plan of the heroic palaces of prehomeric days has become familiar in 
the realities that we know at Tiryns, Mycenae, Arne, Cnossus, Phaestus, ‘Ayi« Tetaéda,. 


1 Often we have added to the words for “house” or “palace” epithets that only adorn; they tell us nothing 
of the architecture (e.g. Ae. Cho. 348): 


perx0pos év Bactrelors | in the royal halls 
The same phrase occurs again in line 1065. Compare Eur. Hel. 144: 
AAov rolade Bactrelovs Sédp0vs | Ihave come to these royal halls 


It is the palace of Proteus (Theoclymenus) in Egypt. As the court of the ruler, it is, of course, a royal palace. 
Later in the play the same palace is GacfAeo Sduor and 8mpara (459-460): 


ME. rls 48 ydpa; 70d 3% Batre Sdpuor; ME. What land is this? Whose royal halls? 

TP. Ilpwreds 7&8’ otxet Spar’, Atyumros 88 a pees dwells in these apartments; Egypt the - 
an 

and again (781): 

Oavet mpds avdpos 03 7&8’ Lore Shpara ty shalt die by the hand of the man whose halls 
these are 


Similar is Aeschylus’s Agamemnon 957: 

ely’ és déuwv pédabpa | I will enter the halls of my palace 

Sometimes the palace of Agamemnon at Mycenae is a high-sounding phrase like uédabpa Gactdea (Ae. Cho. 
343); sometimes it is a simple ofxos (Ae. Ag. 961); sometimes it is a déuos (Ae. Ag. 962); or dducc (Ae. Ag. 964). 
Even an epithet like edéatuwv (Eur. El. 1289) adds nothing for our purpose: 

yopee pds olkov Kexportas etdatuova | go to Cecropia’s dwelling blest 

The palace of Cecrops on the citadel of Athens is now, even in its scanty ruins, a familiar feature of the 
Acropolis, and it was in Mycenaean days wealthy and powerful. But in this passage Cecropia’s dwelling 
is simply Athens, the blest. 

2 For a detailed study of the remains of ‘‘the goodly house of Erechtheus,”’ wall by wall and almost 
stone by stone, see Wiegand, die Archaische Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu Athen and Holland, Erechtheum 
Papers II, A. J. A. XXVIII (1924); also Cavvadias und Kawerau, Ausgrabung der Akropolis. 

3 For a detailed account of the remains of this palace see KepasémouAdoc, ’Aoy. AeAt. III (1917), pp. 2, 4, , 
77, 95, 125, 127-1388. 
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Troy. We can but wonder how much the tragic poets knew about Mycenaean and Minoan 
architecture. They knew the Cyclopean walls of Athens, Mycenae, Tiryns, at least, and 
probably other walls of the same epoch. They could not see, as we may, the palaces at 
Troy, but they trusted their Homer and echo his ‘‘polished stones.” 

In the same way they knew about the palace of Agamemnon on the citadel of Mycenae. 
The whole castle had been sunk in ruins and laid under a curse by the Dorian invasion. 
But its fame had lived. The poets and story-tellers had passed it on; and, drawing from 
some of them, Seneca has given us a picture of the palace that is fairly full (Thy. 641-665): 


In arce summa Pelopia pars est domus 
conversa ad Austros, cuius extremum latus 
aequale monti crescit atque urbem premit 
et contumacem regibus populum suis 
habet sub ictu. fulget hic turbae capax 
immane tectum, cuius auratas trabes 
variis columnae nobiles maculis ferunt. 
post ista volgo nota quae populi colunt, 
in multa dives spatia discedit domus. 

Arcana in imo regio secessu iacet, 
alta vetustum valle compescens nemus, 
penetrale regni nulla qua laetus solet 
praebere ramos arbos aut ferro coli, 
sed taxus et cupressus et nigra ilice 
obscura nutat silva, quam supra eminens 
despectat alte quercus et vincit nemus. 
hine auspicari regna Tantalidae solent, 
hinc petere lassis rebus ac dublis opem. 

Affixa inhaerent dona, vocales tubae 
fractique currus spolia Myrtoi maris, 
victaeque falsis axibus pendent rotae, 
et omne gentis facinus, hoc Phrygius loco 
fixus tiaras Pelopis, hic praeda hostium 
et de triumpho picta barbarico chlamys. 
fons stat sub umbra tristis. . . 


What Seneca’s source was we do not know; but following his description we can see the 
magnificent Pelopian house, in its retired nook of Argos, rising with its spacious halls, 
terrace above terrace, to the summit of the acropolis of Mycenae; we can see its great roof, 
with its copings, its splendid columns, its gilded beams and cornices, its groves, its fountain 
of Perseia, its pomp and power. Seneca’s word painting is in striking harmony with what 
we can reconstruct from the Mycenae that we know to-day. 

Even on the flat Delta of Egypt the palace of Proteus is a mighty fortress, a house of 
royal wealth and magnificence (Eur. Hel. 68-70): 


tte tOvd’ gouuv@y Swudtuy Exet xEaTOS; who sways the power in these castle halls? 

Tlodtou yao ofxog &Eto¢g Teocetxdoat For it merits the conjecture that ’tis Plutus’s 
hall— 

Bactrerd ct” dugedAnuar’ eUOoryxot 0’ doar a palace with its princely walls and goodly cor- 
nices 


Such is the splendor of the Protean palace occupied by Theoclymenus and Helen, that 
Teucer, coming from Salamis and familiar with the “goodly house of Erechtheus,’’ likens 
this Egyptian castle to the dwelling of the god of wealth himself—walls of fortification, 
with towers for its defense, and with architectural decorations to match. 

The lordly palace of Priam and his sons upon the citadel of Troy was builded in reality 
of ‘polished stones,’’! and so also we find it in the tragedy (Eur. Or. 1388-1389): 


Ecotay nepyduoy “AtoAhwvtwy avenging spirit of Apollo’s polished 
éety by Pergama 
17, 244; 248. 
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The recurrence of the epithet ‘‘polished”’ is striking. And further to suggest the magnificence 
of the Trojan palaces, Euripides ascribes them, as well as the walls, to Apollo’s architecture. 
From the polish of Homer’s palace at Troy the same high quality of finish has been 


passed on to other cities of the heroic age. Thus, at Thebes, whole streets become polished 
(Eur. H. F. 781-783): 


"Iouny’? © otepavnpdeet, crown thyself with garlands, Ismenus; 
Ecotat 0’ &ttanbrou méAcws and leap into dancing, ye polished 
dvayoonoat’ &yurat streets of the seven-gated city. 


We have here, in Thebes, to think of a succession of dwellings, all of polished stone, along 
the streets, just as at Troy, with its detached palaces of the sons and daughters of Priam, 
one might with propriety have spoken of the “‘polished streets” of Ilium also. 

Among these dwellings along this ‘polished street’ of Thebes were the palaces of Cadmus 
and of Amphion, who built the city and its walls. Sophocles recognizes the presence of both 
these ancient palaces (Ant. 1155): 


Keaduou méporxor xat Sduwv ’Augiovos | ye neighbors of Cadmus and of Amphion’s palace 


Aeschylus introduced the palace of Amphion in a passage in his Niobe (Frag. 160 N.?), 
which Aristophanes parodies and adds a temple of Zeus—signifying, perhaps, that the 
temple of Zeus on the Cadmea of Thebes was related to the palace of Amphion there in 
much the same way as the temple of Athena on the Acropolis of Athens was related to the 
“goodly house of Erechtheus” * (Ar. Av. 1246-1248): 


&o’ ola0’ Ste Leds ef we Aunioer wépa, say—do you know that if Zeus goes on bothering 
me, 

wéraboa usy adtod xat Sduoug “Auolovos V’ll burn to ashes, with fire-carrying eagles, 

xatadarwow Tuepdpotaty detots his own roof and the palace of Amphion 


We have still another “polished street” at Argos; for the same interpretation may be 
placed upon the fragment from the Bellerophon of Euripides (Frag. 305 N.): 


nat Ecotdy Sybov Aavatdadv s8 eacudtuwy and the polished hillside with the seats of the 
Danaids... 

otas év wécotcty elte xnodxwy < iro > standing in the midst he spake by the voice of 
heralds 


At Argos, too, it seems, there was a great palace, or line of palaces, along the slope of the 
Larissa hill, and these also were builded of polished stones so notable that the hill itself 
could be called ‘‘ polished.” 

The site that may possibly here be alluded to remained identified in the traditions of 
the people until late times. This is clearly hinted at in the scholium to Euripides’s Orestes 
872 (II, p. 225, 5): 


SetxyvUouct xal viv ett Uxcoavw Tod they point out even unto this day above the 

AGAOULEVOU TOWVOS YOUA TavtsrH< so-called foreland a pile of utter ruins 

0b cuubatver tos “Apyetous Stxdery. where, it happens, the Argives hold court. 

Taya 8’ &y todtou xal év Beddcoogdy- It may be this also that he has in mind 

cH wynuovedet elxmy xat Ecotdy x.7.A. when he says in the Bellerophon: “And the pol- 
ished, etc.” 


It is, of course, possible that éSpdécyara may mean “‘the everlasting abiding place,’’ the 
tombs, of the daughters of Danaus. The assembly place of the Argives on the ruins of the 
tomb, if such be meant, recalls vividly the theatre built upon the ruins of the “tomb of 
Clytaemnestra’’* at Mycenae. 

Before the palace at Tiryns is the large, general court, entered through the great propylaea 
on the eastern side. This is the standard arrangement in the ground plan of a prehomeric 
palace. The palace at Thebes also had its general court (#iAq), and this had its doorway 
leading into the public street. Thus, in the opening scene of the Antigone of Sophocles, 

1Cp. also Eur. Andr. 1009-1018. f : 

done eee half of the three lines quoted below from Aristophanes’s Birds. 

‘ Better known as Mrs. Schliemann’s Treasury. See pp. 2365 ff. 
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Antigone, who has heard among the people the rumor of the king’s intentions, has sent for 
her sister to come out of doors into the public highway to hear alone the news (18-19): 


a” éxtdg alActwy TUAGY and for that reason I sent for thee to 
t008’ oUvex’ é&émeunoy come outside the courtyard gates 


Just inside the greater propylaea at Tiryns, to the right as one enters the great outer 
court, are two rooms that are usually called ‘‘the gate-keepers’ lodge.” And such they in all 
probability are. The gate-keepers might be men or they might be maid-servants, and some 
of them had to be on duty by relays night and day. The chorus in the Troades look with 
sad hearts forward to the time when they will have to be performing such service in the 
palaces of their conquerors (Eur. Tro. 194): 


Tay THEA TEODUEOIS DUAaKaY xaTéxOUC’ | keeping watch at the front doors 


The xoé0uvpa stand for the principal entrance to the palace, especially where there is but 
one court, instead of two as at Tiryns. 

Crossing diagonally the great outer court of the palace at Tiryns, one passes through 
the lesser propylaea into the court of the men’s megaron. On the south side of this latter 
court, on the axis of the great hall, there is what is generally recognized to be a place of 
sacrifice—a sacrificial pit, if not an altar, sacred to Zeus Herceius (Soph. Ant. 486-487) : 


AX’ elt’? dderoijs cf0’ duatuovertéog nay, if she chance to be my sister’s child, or closer 
of kin 
t00 mavtds Huly Zyvdcg ‘Eoxetou xupet than anyone who worships at the altar of our 


Zeus Herceius 
(Eur. Tro. 16-17): 


Tped¢ 5&8 xonTldwy Baboeots 
néxtuxe Iletanosg Znvdg ‘Hexstou bavwy 


and on the altar-steps of 
Zeus Herceius Priam has fallen and lies dead 


This altar of Zeus Herceius was an altar of burnt sacrifice, even as the sacrificial pit in the 
court at Tiryns had to do with burnt sacrifice. That comes out clearly in a later passage 
in the Troades where Hecabe uses for it the word that has to do with fire (482-483) : 


but with these eyes of mine I saw him 


totade 8’ eldov Suuacey 
slaughtered at the altar of the court 


atch xatacpayéve’ ep’ Epxelw Tug 


The very name she uses implies that this “altar of the court”’ is the fire-altar of Zeus Herceius. 

In the orchestra of the Greek theatre was always an altar. While in reality that altar 
belonged to Dionysus, it might in the presentation of plays have been for the occasion the 
altar of the deity most nearly concerned. In the Cyclops, the altar must have been the 
altar of Dionysus; and by it must have stood a statue of the same god. Both come in for 
explicit mention (345-346): 


c@ xat’ atdtov be in order that, standing about the altar 
ty’ dugl Bwudy otavtes elwyetté we of the courtyard god, ye may make me good cheer 


The orchestra in this satyr-play represents the court before Polyphemus’s cave; the altar 
in the centre of the orchestra is, of course, the altar of the god of the enclosure—in this 
instance, Dionysus himself; and the statue is also Dionysus. In the Andromache of Euripides 
it would be the altar of Thetis; in the Helen, the altar of Proteus; in the Ion, the great altar 
of Phoebus. In the Hercules Furens of Euripides it would be the altar of Zeus (48): 


Cwudy xabitw tovde cwtfeos Atéc | Isit here at the altar of Savior Zeus 


This would naturally be the altar of Zeus Herceius, but the epithet of Zeus is, this time, 
not Herceius but Soter.t| The only building represented on the proscenium in this play is 
the palace of Heracles. Megara and the rest whose death is imminent are in the palace 
court; and the altar of Zeus Soter occupies the place of sacrifice at this temple, as it does also 
in the men’s court of the palace at Tiryns. In the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles the altar 


1 Jn line 922 it is the “hearth of Zeus,” without any epithet: teox pév iy mkpoev éoxk pas Atéc, and in line 
927 simple gwu0d. Cf. also 521-522; 984; 1145. 
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before the palace of Oedipus is probably the altar of Zeus Herceius, though we are not ex- 
pressly told so (15-16): 


Tooele we sit 
Bwuotct totg cots at thine altars 


The plural Bwwotct probably means no more than altaria—one altar with its steps and altar 
block. 

The altar of the palace court would naturally be the altar of Zeus Herceius. This would 
not, however, preclude the possibility of various other altars in or about the house. We 
find, for example, at the palace of Mycenae an altar at which Aegisthus is preparing a sacri- 
fice to the Nymphs and at which he himself is slain by the hand of Orestes (Eur. El. 785- 
786; 792; 803-804): 


tuyxavw & Bovbutay it happens I am sacrificing 
N bygats? to the Nymphs! 
Os augt Bwwdsy otdct that they may stand about the altar 
Aaboy meoxyttas.... he took the meal and 
barre Buwuots cast it on the altar 


Even the private house of fifth century Athens had its altar to Zeus Herceius; such 
religious customs are tenacious in human society. And so we find in at least one comic 
scene, which may, if we may judge by the title of the play, be mock-heroic, the altar dedicated 
to the Zeus of the home-enclosure (Ar. Ady., Frag. 245 K.): 


waetipouat d& Znvdg ‘Hexelou ydtoas and I call to witness Zeus Herceius’s pots 
cb’ dy 6 Bwuds odtog (SeUOyH rote with which this altar once was consecrated 


We have in this couplet not only the altar of Zeus Herceius, but we have also a suggestion 
of the rites observed in the dedication of suck an altar: when they came to dedicate or con- 
secrate altars or statues to a god, they boiled pulse and made of this the first offering, ap- 
portioning to the object of the dedication thank-offerings of the first meal. The pots in 
which the pulse was cooked went with the offering, of course. In the more pretentious houses 
of the wealthy the altar of Zeus stood in the court; in the simpler homes of the poor it was 
by the hearth or identical with the hearth. 
When Heracles comes upon the scene and cries (Eur. H. F. 523) 


@ yatee, usAabpoy medmVAd O Eatlas guts | all hail, my hall and portals of my hearth 


has the poet in mind a propylaea building like that at Tiryns? Or does reénuda signify 
nothing more than “front door’? The limitations of the proscenium of the theatre would 
naturally lead us to answer the first question in the negative and the latter in the affirmative. 
But the stage properties easily permitted a pillared front to the stage palace. 

Very much the same phrase occurs in Sophocles’s Electra 1374-1375: 


Tatoe@a meooxtcayv’ 25y when we have done obeisance to the images of our 
Ocy, dootmee TEdTVAG valoucty tTadE fathers’ gods that dwell here at the portal 


Orestes with Pylades is just on the point of entering the palace at Mycenae. In the propylaea 
forming the entrance to his ancestral halls stood images of the gods of his native land. Was 
this entrance a propylon, like the greater and lesser propylaea at Tiryns and the propylon 
in City II at Troy, or was it simply a doorway in the pillared front of the proscenium? We 
must leave the question unanswered in this case also, as in the former. In all probability 
the poet means no more by reéxvda in either of these passages than is meant by redbuea 
in Euripides’s Hypsipyle (Frag. 1 II 15-18, Ox. Pap. VI, p. 35): 


tt ob mapa meoOUPOtG, otra; what dost thou at the vestibule, dear? 
mOTEPA SHUaTOSG etoddous Art thou sweeping the entrance to the 
catpets 4 Spdcoy éxt rédy palace or sprinkling drops 

Ba&ArAstc upon the floor 


1 Cf. also line 805. 
2Schol. Ar. Pax 923 and PI. 1198: 4xéce uérrAotev Bwr0ds xabrdoley A dyzAuata 0eod, Ebovtes Soto1a &ehoyxovto 
toltwy, Tots Eptdpuuévots yaetathora a&movéuovtes tis TEMTHS Stalthc. 
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The vestibule—the ‘‘place before the door”—is obviously the paved and covered portico 
of the palace of the king at Nemea. 

At all events, the royal palace had its great portal with its double gates. Often the 
propylon at Tiryns or that at Troy (City II) is called to mind, with its gateway and the 
great stone threshold in the midst (Ae. Cho. 571): 


et 8’ obv duethw Bardy goxelwyv mUAOY | butif I cross the threshold of the court-yard gates 


We have a clearly outlined picture of the gateway, the threshold, the enclosed court before 


the megaron of the king beyond. Aeschylus even shows us the prothyron at Agamemnon’s 
palace (Cho. 965-966) : 


Taya d& TavteAts Yedvos ductberat and soon all-accomplishing Time will pass 
Tedbuea Swudtwy the front doors of the palace 


He lets us see its doors, which open from the propylaea upon the palace court, and hear the 
stranger knocking at the doors (Cho. 653): 


OUeas kxoucoy Epxetag xtUToy | harken to the knocking at the courtyard doors 


The same doors are also called gates (1. 732): 


mot dé matets, Kthtooa, Swuctwy mbAac; whither bound, Cilissa, dost thou pass the palace 
gates? 


The “doors” might be the entrance to the megaron; but “gates”? must be the great double 
doors of the propylaeum; they are par excellence the gates of the palace. The big front door 
is also called a portal (@upewv) (Soph. El. 328): 


KedG Duedvos EEbSotC | at the exit of the portal 


The context makes it clear that this portal was the great gateway in the palace propylaea 
opening upon the street. In the Oedipus Tyrannus 1241-1242 the “‘portal”’ is the great 
double door opening from the court into the interior of the house.! 

A simpler arrangement would, of course, be a doorway with flanking doorposts.? And 
this too we have (Soph. El. 1331-1332): 


GAD’ ef otabwotct totode uth ’xUeouv éyw but had I not chanced to be keeping watch 
Taha QuAdccowy by these doorposts all this while 


Here is not necessarily a pillared portico. Still less is it a pillared portico in the Mad Hercules 
of Seneca (1004-1005): 


huc eat et illuc valva deiecto obice 

ruantque® postes 
The bar is to be thrown down, the double doors swung one this way and one that, and the 
doorposts overturned. The front of the palace of Amphitryon is a very modest one. 

But there are more pretentious ones. And in the poets and in the reality at some 
Mycenaean centres, we have both the round columns and the simpler front assured, with 
entablature above them, according to strict Doric regulations. The palace of Pentheus at 
Thebes is a fair example of the palace with pillared front (Eur. Bacch. 591-592): 


(Sere Adiva xlooty Euboda see yonder the marble beams upon 
StaSpoua tade the pillars starting asunder 


In this palace we see columns along the front of the building, and architrave blocks of stone 
resting upon them. Between the pillars of such a fagade was the great doorway or gateway 
of the palace; and upon them rested the entablature—triglyphon and frieze. The stately 


1See p. 207. 

2In the theatre, such doorposts were, of course, of stone. Aristophanes leaves little doubt on this 
point (Ach. 449 = Inc. Inc. Frag. 44 N.): &xeAOe Aaivwv ota0uav | depart from my doorposts of stone. 
Euripides is the speaker and the doorway represented is that of his own home; but the words have a highly 
tragic flavor and are probably a parody upon a line of some tragedy of Euripides himself. In the original 
setting the doorposts may have belonged to a temple or a palace; and part of the fun of the parody might 
possibly have been found in the fact that the doorposts of Euripides’s own house were of wood. 

’ Ruantque is the conjectural reading of Peiper and Richter for rumpatque of the MSS. 
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portal and the encircling frieze of Proteus’s palace are specifically mentioned in Euripides’s 
Helen (480-432): 


LSav 88 Sma Teptpepss DeLryxoic tb8e and since I caught sight of this palace with its 
encircling frieze 

TUAAaG TE GeUvas avdPds dAbloU TtYdc¢ and splendid gateway of some man of wealth, 

Te0oy MBoy I have approached 


The stately portal and the encircling frieze were both in plain sight from the tomb at which 
the speaker stood before the gates. 

The place of the heroic propylaea is taken in historical times sometimes by a reduced 
propylaeum, consisting of two columns in antis, with the street-door set back in the wall 
flanked by two antae. Such house-fronts we still have from the good period in Delos. They 
correspond exactly to the specifications presented by the poet of the Old Comedy in the 
fifth century (Crat. Atoy., Frag. 42 K.): 


Tapaotadas xat rodduepam BobAee motxtrha | you wish for decorated portico and antae 


mod0uepa and xportAate seem to be synonymous. And Cratinus’s character demands an — 
elaborate front door. Sometimes, on the other hand, instead of such a propylum, we may 
have a portico or gallery running not only across the front of the building but also around 
the sides. Xenophon was familiar with such architectural devices, and he has Cyrus build 
galleries on the different stories of the huge movable towers he used in the great battle.? 
Aristophanes also has some woman in his Old Age standing on the gallery of her apartment 
([Heac, Frag. 1383 K.): 


éxt tod meptdeduou aotaca ths cuvotntac | she stood upon the gallery of her apartment 

Pollux in citing the line remarks (IX 39): 

xa t6 TAAOOS THY olxodounudtwy and in the case of most structures there are 

otxtat xat cuvorxtar xal olxtac dwellings and apartments and attached to the 
dwelling 

mepldpomoc, as évt@ nog ’Ao. a gallery, as Aristophanes has it in his Old Age 


According to the poets, the heroic palace had also its Doric triglyphon above the archi- 
trave (Eur. Or. 13869-1371): 


TEPEVYA I have ’scaped 
xéSputa Tactaduwy Orde téoauva over the cedar beams of the chamber 
Awetxds te tetyAvqous and through the Doric triglyphs 


The Phrygian slave, terror-stricken at the vengeance of Orestes and Pylades within the 
palace and unable to pass the doors, has climbed over the architrave beams and dropped 
into the presence of the astounded chorus.? 

The palace of Pentheus, too, is thought of as adorned with a triglyphon; for to the tri- 
glyphs Agave proposes to have her son’s head nailed (Eur. Bacch. 1212-1215; see above 
pages 115 and 117). 

So important are these “beams’’ that tépauva is often used by synecdoche for the build- 
ing itself (Eur. Hip. 536-537): 


éxt [luOtots tepauvots 
Bottav pdvoy ‘HAAds al? déEer 


at the Pythian roof-tree 
Hellas-land pours out the blood of bulls 


By the IId6ta téeauva the poet means, of course, the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Again 
(Eur. Alc. 456-457): 


Suvatuay 3 oe néudac | would that I could convey thee 
paos €6 "Alda tepduywy from Hades’s roof-tree to the light of day 


And once more (Eur. Tro. 1296): 


Ileopyduwv te cut xaratbetar tépayva and the roof-trees of Pergama are burning down 


with fire 


1 Xen. Cyr. VI 1, 53. 
2 See above, p. 113. 
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As upon the lordly temple of Apollo at Delphi the capitals of columns, the cornices, 
triglyphs, and architrave were adorned by its wealthy patrons with inlaid gold, so the palaces 
of the lords of such castles as Mycenae “rich in gold” might be expected to receive similar 
costly decoration. And so we find in the Agamemnon abodes fairly glittering with gold! 
(Ae. Ag. 776): 


‘tz yovucdmacta EdcbAat | the gold-bespangled abodes 


Mycenae “‘rich in gold”’ made use of her precious metal everywhere—inside and outside 
the palace and the tombs, for personal adornment, for architectural embellishment, for 
household furnishings—wealth of gold everywhere. “Rich in gold” was a standing epithet 
of the city; the interior of the king’s palace called for similar epithets (for example, Ae. Cho. 
800-802) : 


of ct’ Bow Swudtwy and ye that within the palace 
TAouTOY aby wuxdy éviGerte, dwell in the chamber that rejoiceth in wealth— 
xAOTE, cbUgeoves Deot hearken, ye gods in purpose one 


In the same way, the Thracian king, whose realm was proverbial for its riches of gold, might 
speak of the palaces of rich gold to which he was accustomed (Eur. Rh. 439): 


old’ éy Cayetcots dmucoty xotumpevos | nor sleeping in palaces of precious gold 
And Helen, in similar vein, refers to the palace of Troy, equally proverbial for its wealth, as 
mokuxelcoug séuous | halls of much gold (Eur. Hel. 928) 


Agamemnon’s, we see, was only one of many such lordly castles of enormous wealth. In 
the palace of his brother Menelaus at Sparta, rivaling the splendors of the palace of Zeus 
himself, amazement filled the soul of Telemachus “as he looked upon the glitter of bronze 
and silver and gold and electrum and ivory throughout the echoing halls.’’? Some of this may 
have been outside adornment of the palace; some was also interior decoration about the walls 
and columns of the great hall. 

Euripides in the Aulid Iphigenia implies that decoration in ivory also was general in 
the ancient palaces of Hellas (I. A. 581-583): 


uv 


go “EAAada xéuret 
THY éAcoavtodétwy T&POt- 


who sent thee to Hellas to stand 
in the presence of halls bedight with 


Bev Sduwy§ ivory 
Both gold and ivory richly adorned the palace of King Priam (Enn. Fab. 169): 
o Priami domw’ . . . caelatis lacuatis, auro, ebore instructam regifice 


Such extravagance of splendor is reminiscent of the orient, whence came the grandsire of 
Agamemnon, king of men. We are, therefore, not surprised to find in Aeschylus’s own 
times the palace of Darius agleam with decorations of inlaid gold (Ae. Pers. 159-160): 


Tata dy Atrotc’ixdyw youceooté6Awous Séu0Uus yea, thus am I come, leaving the palace bedight 
with gold, 


the bridal bower of Darius and myself 


xat to Aaoetou te xdudy edvarh proy 


The joys and luxuries of the settled, peaceful state of Cloud-cuckoo-town include also a 
gold-bespangled palace of the heroic type; and at the festive conclusion of the Birds, Pisthe- 
taerus comes in royal splendor to ascend the throne. His arrival is announced by the 
messenger in mock-tragic tone (Ar. Av. 1709-1710): 


gToocépyetat yao olocg olte Taugais 


for he draws nigh his gold-bespangled palace as 
dotihe tdety Ehauve youcauyet d6uH 


never a glittering star gleamed upon the sight 


Even in classical times the private dwelling, though wanting in the splendor of the 
princely palace of the heroic age, might have its triglyphon and other Doric ornamentation 
(Diph. Ilaeac. 61, 1-4 K.): 


1 Tf aay accepted conjecture of Auratus is correct; the MSS. read éc0X¢. 

23 71-75. 

’ There is no occasion to alter 36uv to 0e4vwv with Hermann, who could see no possible sense in an 
eAepavtédetoc d620¢. A column inlaid with ivory would naturally be éAegavtédeto¢; and to a series of such 
columns might well be applied the phrase éAecavté3eto¢ 36u0¢. 

4 Cf. Bacchyl. 27, 8 and Cic. Paradox. I 3, 18, both quoted on p. 59. 
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étay we xadgon TAoUatOS Setxvoy nordy, when a rich man invites me to a dinner he is 
giving, 

00 xatavod ta totyAug’ 0088 Tac otéyacs, I do not notice his triglyphs or his roof; 

0088 Soxtuatw tots KoetvOtoug x&douc, I do not calculate upon the casks from Corinth; 

atevécg 8é THO TOU Uayetoou Toy xanvoy but I do note carefully the smoke from his kitchen 


The triglyphs and the entablature of the mansion do not necessarily mean to the parasite, 
who speaks, that there is luxurious living in the home thus adorned; he seems to imply 
that only the well-to-do would have a house of such pretensions and that the humbler homes 
would have no Doric triglyphs. But the important thing in his hungry eyes is the evidence 
of good living afforded by the kitchen. 

For the sort of Doric palace that we have been studying, with columns in antis, architrave, 
guttae, and triglyphon, we have striking monumental corroboration in the famous Amphi- 
araus vase from Caere now in Berlin.1_ Upon it we have two such palace buildings. The one 
at the left is that of Amphiaraus at Argos. The vase is high archaic. We have, therefore, 
in the buildings it represents, the conception of an early sixth (or possibly late seventh) 
century vase-painter of what a palace of the heroic age ought to look like and of what a 
well-to-do dwelling of his own day probably did look like. The picture does not include 
anything above the triglyphon. The whole composition tallies, even to the minutest details, 
with Pausanias’s description of the corresponding scene on the Cypselus chest;? and as 
the names appearing beside the various figures in the scene are written in Corinthian letters, 
it is safe to say that we have in the vase a copy, more or less close, of a portion of the chest 
of Cypselus. The chest of Cypselus, accordingly, had just such a Doric palace as the palace 
of Amphiaraus on the vase. 

Above the triglyphon we look naturally to find a cornice or frieze on our palace front. 
And there we have already found it (Eur. Hel. 480-482)? and we may possibly find it again 
in Euripides’s Helen 69-70.4 

There is a cornice also about the edge of the roof, and it is this upper cornice that must 
be meant when cornice and roof are named together (Eur. El. 1150-1151): 


taynoce 88 otéya Adivot then shrieked the palace’s roof 
te Ooryxol dduwy and cornices of stone 


The same cornice, or the raking cornice above the gable of a temple, gave rise to the 
figurative use of @oryx6¢ as the capstone or crown or limit. So Hecabe, speaking of her 
loss of husband, children, youth, health, happiness, and home, and looking forward to her 
declining days in slavery, cries (Eur. Tro. 489-490): 


to Aolcbtoy 3é, Oeryxd¢ aBAlwy xaxdy, and last, the crown of my unhappiness and woe, 
SobAn yuvd yeats ‘HAAG’ cioagtEouae I shall go to Hellas, an aged woman and a slave 


We find also the verb Oeryxéw in the same figurative sense (Eur. H. F. 1280): 


to slay my children and put upon my home its 
crown of woes 


Tardsoxtovnoas dWua GoryxGoar xanots 


So Aeschylus in the Agamemnon (1283): 


xatetoty, &tas tTdade Doryxwmowy gtrotg he shall come back to put upon his loved ones 
the crown of all these woes 


In the passage just quoted from Euripides’s Electra the cornice is of stone, befitting the 
palace of the king of men. The material, however, is not a point to be emphasized; for in 
the Orestes that same palace of Agamemnon, in keeping with what we know of Mycenaean 
architecture, has a superstructure of inflammable material (Kur. Or. 1618-1620): 


what ho! Electra, set fire to the palace yonder; 
and thou, Pylades, truest of my friends to me, 
kindle to flames the eaves of yonder walls 


GAN’ el’, Voante SWuat’, "HAgéxtea, ta&de. 
ob t’, ® otAwy pot tov guy capéotate, 
TlvAddy, xedtatbe yeton ctetygwy ta&de 

1 Reproduced in Baum. Denkm. I, p. 67, Fig. 69. 

2 Paus. V 17, 4. 

3 Quoted on p. 203. 

4 See p. 198. 
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The distinction between Ooeryxé¢ and yeicoy is not great: the yeicoy is the projecting portion 
of the roof; the Oryx, the plain or decorated face of the yetcov.!_ Even the most technical 
words, we see, find place in these descriptions. 
Again, when, in her dream, Iphigenia sees the ruin of her father’s halls, the cornice is one 
of the architectural members that come prominently to view (Eur. I. T. 47-52): 


x&éEw otaoa Dovyxdy etordety without I stood and saw the palace’s cornice 
Sduwy citvovta, Tay 3’ épelbtnoyv otéyos falling and all the entablature from the 
BebAnugvoy medg obdac €E dxowy otabudy. summits of the pillars crashing in ruins 
udvoc 8’ éActoOy otAos, wo F508 wor, to the ground. One column alone, meseemed, 
was left 
Séuwv Tatemwy, éx 3’ éextxodvwy xduacg from my father’s halls, and from its capital 
EavOas xabetvar . . . flowed golden locks . . 


Here we have round columns, with shaft and capital, and entablature, with cornice and 
roof. In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus we find again the round column,” supporting a roof 
that was high (897-898): 


sUTH EA vad> TOdtovoy, UYHATS otéyns saving forestay of the ship, the high roof’s 
otbAoy ToSHen firm-footed column 


However metaphorical the phrasing of this passage, the scene is laid in front of Agamemnon’s 
palace, and the king is himself the column that supports his home. A still further grouping 
of details of the palace at Mycenae we have in the Orestes of Euripides (1567-1572): 


odto¢g ob, xANDewY tTOvde wh Yadons xeel, thou there! lay not thy hand upon those bolts— 

Mevédaoy elmov, S¢ mexdpywoat Opdcet’ thou, Menelaus, fortified with insolence; touch 
them, and 

7 tHSe Ooryx® xpata cuvOeatow oébev, I tear off the coping, wrought of builders, old, 

On Eas madara yetoa, textévwy Toyvoy. and with this cornice crush thy head. The bars 

woxArotc 8’ Koape xAfOea, afc Bondeduov are fastened tight with bolts and will shut out 
thy res- 

onoudnsg & a’ etpcer, wt Sduwy elow mepdy cuing haste and keep thee from forcing thy way 


into the palace 


In all these passages, except, perhaps, the second one (p. 205), the frieze is a part of the 
entablature of the building. The cornice with which Orestes threatens to crush his uncle’s 
head is most naturally a cornice of stone. In the Electra we are told in so many words 
that the cornice of the palace at Mycenae was made of stone.’ The Oeryxd¢ xudvoto of 
Alcinous’s palace* may or may not have decorated the yeicov or any other part of the entab- 
lature of the Scherian royal residence. The cyanus frieze of Tiryns, we are now all pretty 
thoroughly agreed, upon the basis of the most recent investigations, was not set up high 
upon the building but rested upon the floor of the anteroom to the men’s megaron. It 
may well have adorned the base of a bench or succession of stone seats like those of Phaestus 
with their alabaster frieze. The red breccia friezes from Mycenae with a similar design in 
half rosettes may have served a like purpose. 

In Euripides’s Helen (69-70) 


Tl,ottou yao olxocg &Etos moocerxdoae for it merits the conjecture that ’tis Plutus’s hall 
Bactrerk t’ dugebAnuat’ eUboryxot 0’ edoae —a palace with princely walls and seats with 
goodly cornices 


the eUOeryxor 23eae may quite as literally be rendered by “‘seats with goodly frieze.””’ I am 
very much inclined to believe that this is the correct meaning and that Euripides is talking 
about just such seats as those at Phaestus and Tiryns;* the “goodly frieze”’ in that case is, 


1 The decorative effect of the yeicov is vividly suggested when Aristophanes calls the fringe about the 
border of a mantle yeica: Et. Mag. 229, 40: Detolxode” napa td elvar Bkcets tov OeueArlwy. xat yetowout xat yelwots 
wd THs Ys ExBeua. “Aprotopdyng 58 xal ta hag TO tuattou yeica elxe (Frag. 762 K.). 

2 Cf. also I. T. 57: otiddog yao ofxwy raidéc elaty Koaevec. 

ae El. 1150-1151, quoted on p. 205. 

n 87. 

5 Quoted on p. 198, where a slightly different rendering is given. 

6 Huripides seems to have similar seats in mind in the Medea, where the elders sit about the fountain of 
Pirene (68-69): 

Teaco TeoceAOwy, EvOa Si raralrator 
Odocouct, senvdy &uot Iletonyns Udwe. 
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of course, the frieze that ornaments the base of the bench. In the two certain examples 
from the Minoan age the material is of alabaster, more or less richly carved and decorated. 
The epithet “with goodly frieze” as applied to the benches at the palace of Pharos would 
find its fitting explanation in the reality that we know. 

The roof of Mycenaean palace and of historical Greek dwelling house is mentioned in the 
drama so often (uéAabooy, otéyn, téyoc, etc.) and can be so thoroughly taken for granted, that 
we need enter upon no discussion of the passages in which the mere mention of a roof occurs. 
As in Homer,! so in the tragedy the imposing splendor of the great palace of Mycenaean 
days may be suggested with the epithet “high-roofed” (Eur. H. F. 107): 


bSYdp09a péAabog | high-roofed palace 


It may be interesting to note that in the Clouds of Aristophanes the roof of Socrates’s 
Phrontisterium is flat and that Strepsiades proposes to get into the “think-shop,” just as 
the four friends of the paralytic gained access to the Master in Mark II 4, by climbing up 
with a ladder and making a hole through the roof—only Strepsiades means to bring the 
house down upon the heads of the philosophers (Ar. Nub. 1486-1488) : 


xAtuaxne Aabov 2EeAOe xat coutviny ogowy, 
udrett’ dvabac ext td peovttaty prov 
TO TEYOS XATAOXATT’ 


go get a ladder and bring a mattock 
and then climb up upon the think-shop 
and dig up the roof 


Returning to the front of our Mycenaean palace, we pass across the court with its altar 
to Zeus Herceius, approach the vestibule, and stand before the great front door. It receives 
a different appellation from that of the interior doors of the house (Soph. O. T. 1241-1242): 


y 


TapynAd’ Bow he passed within 
§uea@vog the portal 


The great portal is 6upéy; the interior doors are xbAat (Soph. O. T. 1244-1245): 


TUAaG 8’, SmWs etoHAO’, Extppd&ac Eow and when he had passed in, he slammed the 
doors to 


and called, within, 


KONE 2 2 6 


In the classical house the front door is the adietog (or abActa or abAtog or adAla) Oboa, SO 
called because in the Greek house, unlike the Roman or the Graeco-Roman, as we know 
it at Pompeii, the street door opened immediately into the «iy or peristyle? (Ar. Pax. 981- 
982): 

TxoaXAlYacat 


they open the front door a bit 
ths abActag napaxdatovcty 


and peep out surreptitiously 


This becomes still clearer from the home-economic law laid down in Menander (Inc. 
Frag. 546, 1-3 K.): 


tTods THS yauetis de0usg Unepbatvets, yUvat, 
chy alAtay mépacs yao avActoc Oboa 
éAeubéog yuvatxt vevdutotar olxtac 


wife, you are passing a married woman’s bounds— 
the front door; for the front door of her 
house has been fixed as the limit for a free woman 


But the ordinary house of the fifth or fourth century had more than one door. When 
Lysias is telling about his escape from Damnippus, when held up at the latter’s house, he 
explains that the house was éu.ptfupo¢—it had both a front door and aback door. And while 
the plunderers were keeping watch at the front door (én? tf adActw O4eg), he started to make 
his escape, and there were three doors through which he had to pass, and all three happened 
to be open. That is, there were two doors between him and the back door or “garden gate”’ 
(xnnate Obea), for each house normally had its bit of garden® (Pl. Mos. 1046-1047): 

ostium quod in angiportost horti, patefeci fores, 
eaque eduxi omnem legionem, et maris et feminas 

In the passage cited above‘ from Euripides’s Orestes (1567-1572) various other details 
of palace architecture are introduced. Among others we find emphasis laid upon the means 

17 423; Q 192; 8 337; e 42. 

2See Vitruv. VI 7. Harpocr.: abAetog’ } &xd tH¢ 6800 xpwty O60a tH olxlag. Eust. ad X 66, p. 1257. 
Cf. also Ar. Aay., Frag. 255 K. 

3 Cf. Ter. Ad. 908. 

4P. 206. 
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of fastening the doors. Bolts and bars for fastening the doors against intrusion are often 
brought into play. All doors would seem to have been provided with locks and bolts and 
bars, whether it be the great, massive gates of the propylaea of the fortress-palace or the 
front doors of the megaron or the doors of the inner apartments or the outbuildings of the 
castle (Eur. Or. 1127): 


Exxrpoowey ope KAXrov KAdoge orsyyo we will lock them up—one in one part of the 
palace, another in another! 

Theoclymenus, in haste to leave his palace in pursuit of the fugitive Helen and Menelaus, 

calls to unbar the gates—the great front doorway leading from the court of his palace to the 

street (Eur. Hel. 1180) 2 


ON, YaAETE xAFO Ea | what ho! undo the bars 
we can even fairly hear the clank of the bolts as the great doors are unbarred (ibid. 859-860) : 


xtutet duoc the palace echoes 


xAHDewy Avbévtwy as the bolts are shot back 


In tragic style and with language that applies only to the prehistoric palace as represented 
on the tragic scene, the old dicast in Aristophanes’s Wasps cries (1482; 1484): 


tio én’ adbActotor Bbpats Odacer; who hath his seat at the courtyard gates? 


xhO Xo rendoie cdde Be these bolts undone. 


We find both bars and bolts in Euripides’s Andromache (950-951): 


TO0G THD’ ED QUAGCOETE therefore guard ye well with 
xANVpotot xal woxAoiot Swudtwy TIAaS bolts and bars the doors of your halls 


These particular bolts and bars were not for the purpose of keeping out thieves or assassins, 
but (quite as expedient, according to the philosophy of Euripides) to keep women from getting 
together and gossiping, to the wreck and ruin of society! 

As in the Odyssey, at the slaying of the suitors, the women’s apartments could be 
effectively shut off from the men’s megaron, so in the tragedy also the Mycenaean palace is 
so arranged that communication with the women’s quarters may be easily barred by lock 
and bolt and key. We have it again in Aeschylus’s Choephori (878-879) : 


yuvatxeloug mUAaS open the bars 
WoxAots YaAaTE of the women’s doors 


In the classical period, as in the heroic age, the women dwelt apart in their own private 
quarters in the home.’ These were, as we have seen, in the interior portion of the house. Its 
retirement is suggested by the poets’ word for the gynaeceum, wuydc, puyot. Antigone 
complains bitterly of the curtailment of her liberties in being shut in, like an Athenian 
woman, but quite unlike a Mycenaean princess or a Spartan girl (Ae. Cho. 446): 


uux@ 8 &peextos moAvotvots xuvdg Slay | shut up in the inner recesses of the place, like a 
vicious cur 


At the beginning of the same play the Chorus emphasizes with the same strong word the 
complete retirement of the women’s apartments (Ae. Cho. 35-36): 


uttered a cry from within in terror, 
heavily falling upon the women’s apartments 


wuxobey EAaxe weet 966, 
yuvatxstototy gy SMuacw Baods nitywy 


They were far away from the great front door and the courtyard of the palace, in order that 
the women folk might not be exposed to the casual view of men or strangers and at the 
same time that they might not too readily see men and strangers. In the Antigone of 
Sophocles, Eurydice commits suicide in her own apartments; the messenger tells the story 
1 The similar passage from the Orestes (1448-1450), which is in reality a picture of fifth century conditions, 
is discussed below, p. 220. 
2 Cf. Ion, Aeée., Frag. 14 N. From this we have the frequent use of the words in the figurative sense of 


placing a lock upon the lips or tongue (Soph. Inc. Frag. 849 N.; May., Frag. 360 N.; Ae. Inc. Frag. 316 N. 
3 Cf. Kur. Med. 1148: otéyag yuvatxdy ody téxvots &u” Eoxbuny. 
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of her self-inflicted death; the eccyclema rolls up making, as it were, a transverse section of 
the inner rooms; and the messenger remarks (Soph. Ant. 1293): 


deay Td peotty’ ov yao gy wuUxots Ere thou mayst see; for she is no longer in the in- 
terior recesses of the house 


The young girls of the family had their rooms in the best protected part of the women’s 
quarters (Eur. I. A. 738): 


éyupotat TapbevHor pooupotytat xaAtc | they are well protected in maiden-bowers secure 


Thus Agamemnon may confidently speak of his royal daughters’ apartments in the Pelopid 
palace of Mycenae. And in them, as the most secure part of the castle, was deposited for 
safe keeping the ancient spear of Pelops (Eur. I. T. 823; 826): 


TléAono¢ mahatay gy Sduorg ASyxny Tatedc, and in our father’s palace, Pelops’s ancient spear 
éy Tapbevdct! totc coig xexeumuéyny safe hidden in thy maiden-bowers! 


In the Homeric poems the women’s apartments are always in the upper story (i7¢9 @ov) 
of the house. At Tiryns and at Troy, if our identification of the rooms is correct, it was 
not so. They are on the ground floor but thoroughly segregated from the men’s quarters. 
And so we often have the women’s apartments on the ground floor in the tragedy. When 
Jocasta, in her passionate despair, rushes through the big front door of the palace into her 
bridal chamber, and Oedipus bursts into the same room, and the attendants see him cut 
down the queen’s body and plunge the brooch-pins into his eyes (Soph. O. T. 1241-1270) 
—those events are not taking place in any upper story of the palace. 

In the same way, houses varied in classical times. Some were houses of one story, some 
of more than one, as will be made clear when we have passed through the house and up the 
stairs to the upper rooms.? 

All ancient doors, whether those of royal palaces or temples or bourgeois homes, were 
secured in the same general manner with bolts and bars. The bolts were of strong, hard 
wood, or, more commonly, of bronze (Eur. I. T. 99): 


or springing the bronze-forged bolts with crow- 
bars 


They were let into sockets in lintel and threshold (Soph. O. T. 1261-1262): 


% yarnoteuxta xApOea Adcaytes woxAotcs 


he leaped against the double doors; and from 
their sockets 
he forced the bolts and left them hollow 


TbAats StmAatc évnAat’ éx 5é mubuévwy 


ExAtve KOtAa xA Dea 


Such bars and bolts were fastened with locks that could be opened with a turn of the hand 
on the inside, with a turn of a key from the outside. When Oedipus in his frenzy stands 
before the doors of the queen’s apartments, he has no key; so he calls to those within to throw 
back the bolts (Soph. O. T. 1287): 


Bog dvotyety xApjboa | he calls to throw back the bolts 


And when after his blinding he is about to leave the boudoir of the dead queen, the messenger 
says (Soph. O. T. 1294-1295): 


for the bolts of the doors yonder 


xAPOEa yao TUAdY TaSE 
are being drawn 


Stotyetae 


When Oedipus passed in and slammed the doors to, they seem to have barred and locked 
themselves automatically. But such locks may also be manipulated either way by hand 
(Eur. Or. 1551): 


obxét’ By pbdvorte xAT Oa cuutepatvoytes make haste and bar and bolt the doors 
WLOX Aots 
1 capbevavec is used again of Iphigenia’s rooms in Agamemnon’s palace (Eur. I. A. 1175) and of Antigone’s 


maiden-bower [Eur. Ph. 89-90 (see p. 227, where the passage is quoted); 194; 1275]. 
2 See below, pp. 227 ff. 
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The doors seem always to have been secured, perhaps automatically, as people went in and 
out through them. Amphitryon and Megara, with the three children of Heracles, appear 
at the altar in the court of the palace at Thebes at the opening of the Hercules Furens. They 
had come from the palace. Lycus held the keys, and they could not pass within until he 
and his attendants unbarred the doors (Eur. H. F. 330; 332): 


ME. 8é6pnoug dvotEac’ viv yae éxxexAnueda ME. Open the doors; for now we have been 
locked out 
AY. otrewy ioc RACCKON et AEYO LY. I bid my attendants open the bolts! 


So, too, in Sophocles’s Antigone (1186-1187), in a scene in which only friends of the 
court occupy the space before the palace, the queen, starting forth from the palace to bear 
offerings to Athena’s temple, explains her presence with these words: 


nat tuyxydvw te xAZOo’ avacnactotd mbAns and, as it happens, too, I loosed the bolts of the 
door and 
YarOou drew it open 


The normal condition of a house-door was to have the lock set—even as in a modern city 
apartment. And thus Menelaus in wrath accuses his royal brother of sitting behind his 
bolted doors, inaccessible to friends and subjects (Eur. I. A. 345): 


gow te xAHDowy ondytos | behind bolts and rarely seen? 


The fastening by these bars and bolts afforded security against ordinary force (Eur. Med. 
1314-1317): 


I. yarare xAjdag Os taytota, medonodot, J. Shoot back the bolts with all speed, servants 


mine; 

éxAteb’ aeuotc, we Tw SemAody xaxdy loose the fastenings, that I may see my two-fold 
woe 

M. cl ctdode xtvets x’dvauoxArctets KUAAG; M. Why dost thou shake those doors and try 
to pry them open? 


The chorus has tried to break in the door at line 1276 and failed. Before Jason can force 
an entrance, Medea appears. Orestes considers the barred doors of the palace at Mycenae 
adequate defence against any assault that Menelaus can make against that castle, however 
much he may threaten to smash his uncle’s head with the coping stones from above if 
Menelaus dare but touch the locks (Eur. Or. 1567; 1571-1572): 


obtog ob, xAHDewy tHvde wh Vadons yeot ho there! lay not thy hand on yonder bolts 

woxdots 8’ Koape zAHbea as Bondeduou the bars are fitted tight with bolts, and they will 
prevent thy 

omoudis & a’ etpbe, wh Sduwy elow mepay rescuing haste and keep thee from forcing thy 


way into the halls 


Menelaus can no more force the bars and bolts of the palace at Mycenae in the Orestes than 
Jason could those of the royal palace at Corinth.’ 

In the Hercules Furens Heracles, with all his strength, pulls down the house in ruins, 
when he in his madness breaks in the doors in the interior of his own palace. The security 
afforded by the bars and bolts is suggested again in Euripides’s Erechtheus (Frag. 362, 
19-20 N.): 


tos 38 TEds YAEL ody Hoov| but the bad who incline to favor and to please— 
Th Of Tovneods xApjbooy eloyétw otéynes let a bolt bar such from thy roof 


and still again (Eur. Or. 1366-1367): 


aA xT uTEl Yao aniteg aeeN cee séuwy 
otynoar’ 


1 Cf. also Eur. Hip. 578: od on ATV ea. 

2 Cf. 1. 340: xat Oba Exwv &xAfotous TH OéAovee ByUoTHy. 

3 Jn the same way the ordinary dwelling of classical times could be most effectively closed (Pl. Cur. 16): 
ostium occlusissimum. 

4 Hur. H. F. 999-1000; see p. 218. Cf. also Sen. H. F. 1004-1005, quoted on p. 202. 


but hush! for there is a clanking of the bolts 
of the royal halls 
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The “bars and bolts” were from the outside opened and shut with keys. In the chapter 
on the Tauric Artemisium we saw Iphigenia frequently in the capacity of the keeper of the 
keys of the temple. So the royal palace doors, with their bolts and bars, were fitted with 
keys. Hecabe sees herself a warder of the royal doors of her future master in the land of 
Hellas (Eur. Tro. 492-493): 


toltots ws TOCCOHCOUGtY, 4} BUEdy Adtoty 
KAPSaS QuAdccety 


to such tasks will they set me, or as 
portress to keep the door-keys 


When the key was applied, the bars and bolts yielded, releasing the door above and 
below (and in the centre?) (Eur. H. F. 1029-1030): 


lo! the bolts of the high-portaled 
halls yield this way and that 


Ueobe, Sedvdtya xA7jboa 
xAtvetat OdeTbAWY Séuwy 


From the inside, of course, no key was needed; the bolts and bars were easily shot open 
or shut with the hand (Eur. Hip. 808-809): 


ALAATE xAFOEa, TedamoAot, TUAWUATUY, shoot back the bolts of the doors, attendants 
mine; 
loose the bars, that I may see the bitter sight 


€xrveB’ &emodc, Wo Tdw mexeay Oéay 


These citations refer to the main door of the palace, though téAwy« would naturally be a 
great gate, like a city gate. But not only here, but also in Euripides’s Helen (789-790) 
tbAwya is a palace door: 


HA. xotots éxtotag Bapbdeots mukduacty; HEL. At which barbarian doors didst take thy 
station? 

ME. totcd’ tvOey donee mrmyds é&qAauvéuny. MEN. At yonder doors, whence they tried to 
drive me like a beggar. 


And this passage, with its deictic toic3’, shows that the xdAwua is before the speaker’s eyes 
and must, therefore, refer to the great portal of the palace, at which even a beggar might 
knock to ask for alms. 

For additional security the doors might be not only locked but, when locked, have the 
locks sealed. We find such sealing of the locks in that apartment of the palace of Zeus which 
served as the magazine for his thunderbolts (Ae. Eum. 827-828): 


and I alone of gods know the keys of the chamber 
in which the thunder is sealed up 


xal nAfjdac of8a SHuatos wovt) Oey 
éy @ xepauvds gotty écppaytopsvos 


The door was locked, and the owner set his seal upon the lock, so that it could not be tampered 
with without the fact’s at once being betrayed. We have the same procedure at the tomb- 
treasuries of the Mycenaean epoch. In Euripides’s lost tragedy, Phaethon (Frag. 781, 
8-10 N.), Clymene, proposing to bury the body of her son, says: 


and I will lay him away in 
polished chambers where my husband’s gold is 
stored; and I alone seal up the locks 


xeivw dé yey 
Ecototct baArdwotc, EvO’ éu@ xetrar wdécet 
yevads udyn 38 xA7ZOe’ gym cpeayttouae 


Fourfold protection could thus be secured: bars, bolts, locks, seals set upon the locks. 

The system of bars and bolts, locks and keys, that we find in the palaces of the heroic 
age is not greatly changed in the bourgeois homes of fifth century Athens. The comic poets 
have many allusions to the means of securing the houses of their own day, and it may be 
that in many instances the tragic poets are transferring conditions of their own times to 
the times represented in their plays. Most features of the devices for securing the doors 
were doubtless common to both ages. The doors are locked from the outside with a key 
(xAetStov, Ar. Atoa., Frag. 16 K.) (Ar. Lys. 1072): 


t Oboa xexAreloetat | you'll find the door locked 

(Apollod. Car. Aréé., Frag. 6 K.):! 

xat xrApeO’ H O0ea woxAotg: GAA’ 0088 ef and the door is locked and barred; but never a 
téxtwy 6yueay oltug éxotncey OUeay, builder made a door so strong but that 

bt” Ho Yaa xat woryds odx elageyetar a weasel or a lover can get in 


1Cf. Ar. Anu., Frag. 369 K. 
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The obvious implication is that such locking and barring is very effective—except against 
lovers. The bars may be thrown back with a key from the outside, with the hand from the 
inside (Ar. Inc. Frag. 654 K.): 


chy Oboay dvaluywoas ] unbarring the door 


Even the sealing of the doors is a familiar procedure in comedy as in tragedy. In the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae one of the women complains bitterly of the treatment of her sex as a result of 
the misogynistic teachings of Euripides. And one of the worst things that Euripides has 
taught is the exclusion—the forcible exclusion—of women from public activities by locking 
them up in their own apartments at home (Ar. Thes. 414-416): 


elta Ota toToy Tato yuvatxwylttoty and then, he is to blame for their putting bars on 
the doors 

oppaytdacg émt6dAAoucty Hoy xat woxAods of the women’s apartments and seals on the 
locks, 

TI COUNTES NUK Se 5 me as they do now, to keep us in 


And even at home the women are grossly maltreated by their husbands’ placing under lock 
and key and seal the dainties with which they love to indulge themselves and to which 
they heretofore have had ready and rightful access (ibid. 420-428) : 


&ortov, ratov, olvoy, ode tatc’ ere cakes, oil, wine—we can’t have any of them 

&Ecotty. of yao &vdpes Hoy xAndta any more. For the men now-a-days carry the 
keys 

aitot popovat xeunTa xaxonbéctata, in their own pockets—most atrocious things— 

Aanwvtx’ &tta, tests Exyovta yougtous. of Spartan model—with triple wards. 

xat To wey obv Ay KAA’ Orotéar thy Odoay It used to be possible for us to get the door open 
without getting caught at it 

Tomoauévatct SaxtUAtoy tTELOOdAoU. —by having a simple seal-ring made for a nickel. 

viv 8’ obtog adtols mxdterh Hderntins But now this clown Euripides has 

edtdabe Oormndect’ Exyety cpoayldra taught them to keep attached to their persons 

&Eabauévous their poor seals, all worm-eaten 


Woman to woman might be much more trustful and generous. When Selenium, in the 
Casket Comedy, is going away, she turns over to Gymnasium her bunch of keys and gives 
her carte blanche to help herself to anything she wants (Pl. Cis. 111): 

acciplas clavis; si quid opus tibi erit prompto, promito 
The particular part of the house in question here is, of course, the pantry or storeroom, the 
promptaria cella of Plautus’s Amphitryon (156). 

The mistress of the home is the logical holder of the keys (xAySotxo¢ yuvy, Inc. Inc. Frag. 
222 N.); but for one reason and another she was often deprived of her natural rights. Cir- 
cumstances, as we have seen, may alter cases; and the lord of the house may assume the 
custody of all the keys. He may even let the household keys pass into the hands of others 
than his wife (Men. Wev8., Frag. 519 K.): 


voy 0’ eto yuvatnovitty eictdy0’ otay but now, when I see a parasite going into the 
women’s quarters 

{dw naeadortoy, toy d8 Ata coy xthotov and Zeus the guardian of our property 

éyovta TO TaULEtoY OU xeExActougvoy leaving the store-room not locked, 

GAN’ elateéxovta Tootsie but little hussies running in 


But the complaint just quoted from the Thesmophoriazusae tells the whole story— 
bars with locks and keys, intricate devices imported from Laconia, hard to pick or fit with 
a duplicate key, and sealed with the seal of the lord of the home.! Ordinary keys were often 
counterfeited, and seals could be forged (Plat. Mét., Frag. 77 K.): 


ONUEA TaPMonWEta, xAciv TaPAaXAELSLOY 


But the Laconian locks were different; they were the Yale locks of antiquity. Plautus has 
preserved from Philemon another allusion to the confidence people had in the security they 
afforded (Most. 404-405): 
clavem mi harunc aedium Laconicam 
iam lube efferri intus: hasce ego aedis occludam hine foris 


1Cf. also Ar. Lys. 1199 (see Vol. II, Chap. X 4, k). 
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Evidently the Laconian lock, with its intricate wards, was a kind of padlock which was 
attached only to the outside of a door and could not be touched or manipulated from within.! 
Tranio locks the lovers in quite as effectively as he locks Theopropides out. Suidas’s com- 
ment tells the same story: 


Aanwvixat xAct8e¢..... Fbwbev Laconian keys: the locking is done 
meotxActetat WoxAod mapatiOeugvou from the outside by throwing a bar 

 Ttvog TotodTOU Wate TOIS evSoy or something of that sort, so that those inside 
wn elvat dvotéar cannot open it 


When the door is thus secured the possessor of the key carries it away with him (Men. 
Mto., Frag. 343 K.) 2 


Aaxwvint I must, as it seems, 
xAgts gotty Ws Forxé wor weprototéa carry a Laconian key around with me 


And any one thus locked in is imprisoned until the door is unlocked from the outside. So 
also Lysias tells the story of the wife of Euphiletus, who ‘“‘got up and went away and secured | 
the door, pretending it was a joke. She turned the key, and he was her prisoner. Next 
day she came back and unlocked the door.’’ 

Kuripides apparently loved to dwell upon the need of coercion for women and the lock, 
key, and seal method of keeping them out of mischief. But, in spite of the testimony of 
the women in the Thesmophoriazusae, Euripides does not always recommend such measures 
(Frag. Inc. 1063 N.): 


otnot’ k&ySea yor cosy a wise man should never keep 

Alay guddocety dAoxoy év wuxois Sduwy" too close a guard upon his spouse inside the home; 

t6 t’ Kooey del TOU xexouuuévou Alyvoy. men are always curious about what is out of 
sight. 

Batic 88 woxAots xat Std cpoaytoudtwy Whoso keeps his wife with locks and seals 

cote Saduaeta, Seay te di Soxdy cody may think he is doing something wise but 

Uatards dott xal PoovOy obdey Qoovet he deceives himself and for all his wisdom is not 
wise; 

Gyno t’ ax eetos XH yuvt) Srotyetae the man is unprofited, and his wife slips out 


The bars and bolts and locks and seals for keeping women safe at home are introduced. 
But we must note that Euripides is not the first to introduce such a motive. Aeschylus 
has it long before. The lord of lords put away his thunderbolts and secured them under 
lock and key and seal, that no member of the Olympian household might, in too great zeal 
for some cause, meddle with them. Athenian gentlemen treated their wives and the treasures 
of their larders in similar fashion and carried keys and seals securely about their persons. 
The Latin comic poets reflect the Greek method of securing the outside doors of the 
house, which may, of course, at the same time be the Roman method (Pl. Cis. 649): 


occludite aedis pessulis, repagulis 
The plural ‘‘bars and bolts” is used because there were necessarily two—the horizontal bar 
and the upright bolt. In the Aulularia (103-104) Plautus specifies their duality: 
occlude sis 

fores ambobus pessulis 
Or there may have been separate bolts for each of the doors; for the doorway is regularly 
constructed with double doors (Pl. Cap. 831): 

aperite hasce ambas fores 
The light springing of the bolts at a turn of the hand on the mechanism inside the door is 
well brought out in Phaedromus’s song to the bolts of his sweetheart’s door in Plautus’s 
Curculio (147-157): 


1Cf. Lambinus ad PI. Most. 444 (Delph. Ed. Varior. Clas. IV p. 1966). 
2 With unreproducible puns, Aristophon Ileg., Frag. 7 K. 
3 Lys. 92, 42. 
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Pessuli, heus pessuli, vos saluto lubens, 


fite causa mea ludii barbari, 
sussilite, obsecro, et mittite istanc foras, 


hoc vide ut dormiunt pessuli pessumi 
nec mea gratia commovent se ocius. 
Bae uaa sentio sonitum 
tandem edepol mihi morigeri pessuli fiunt 
The “bars and bolts” are generally plural; but Terence sometimes has the singular (Eun. 603): 
pessulum ostio obdo 
(Heaut. 278): 
anus foribus obdit pessulum! 

The passages quoted thus far, dealing with locks and keys, all have to do with securing 
against intrusion from the outside. It is only rarely that the need should present itself 
for locking some one up inside a house. Yet this situation does arise: when Oedipus, blinded 
by his own guilt-maddened hand, laboring under the curse of an offended god, persisted in 
staying on in Thebes and threatening the stability of the State, his sons deemed it necessary 
to resort to rigorous measures to save their father from the violence of the people and 
to prevent the ex-king from interfering with their policies. Accordingly he was imprisoned 
securely in the palace behind bars and bolts (Eur. Ph. 64): 


wANGeotg Expuyay naréo’ | they kept their father out of sight behind the bars 


In the Wasps of Aristophanes, Philocleon has to be kept away from the courts; his son 
and his servants shut him up in his house and bar and fasten the doors from the outside so 
that the old man cannot pass (Ar. Vesp. 112-113): 


toUTOY oby QuAdTTOMEY 
woxAotaty évonoavtes, Ws By wi) “Ely 


so we are keeping him 
locked in with bars, to keep him from getting out 


The doors are securely locked from the outside; Philocleon cannot pass (tbid. 334-335): 


> _¥ 


the yao €00’ b taita a’ cloyuwy 
xaTOXANWY tas BUEac; 


who is it that thus shuts you in 
and locks the doors against you? 


How the locking in is effected is explained when Bdelycleon and Xanthias have the job 
completed (Ar. Vesp. 198-202): 


EvySoy xéxoayOe tio OUoas xnexAnuévys. holler away in there, now that the door is locked. 

Ober od ToAAOVS THY Atbwy Teds THY OUeay, Here, you; push up a pile of stones against the 
door; 

xat thy BaAavoy Zuéarre maAty é¢ toy wox Ady, put the peg back into the bar; 

xal tH S0x@ teocbels toy bAuoy toy Uéyay be quick and roll up the big trough and 

dv boas tt TeCoXxUAtcoy set it against the beam 


The pile of stones and the trough have nothing to do with architecture; but we are interested 
in the “beam,” the “‘bar,” and the “‘peg.”’ The ‘‘beam” is obviously an improvised upright 
stanchion, like the upright member of the interior fastening of a door; the “‘bar”’ is the hori- 
zontal piece drawn across the door and thrust into a hole in the door-jamb; and the “peg”’ 
runs through a hole in the bar and into the jamb, like a staple, and the whole thing is then 
absolutely secured with a padlock (Ar. Vesp. 152-155): 


de thy Obeay wbet’ wlelé vuv apddoa there, he is shoving against the door; push, now, 
with all your might 

a0 xdvdetnic’ xaym yao évtaid’ Zoyouar: and main. Hold the fort, for I'll be there in a 
minute. 

nal THS xaTAaXAT SOG extudrou, xal toO woxAod and be careful about the lock, and look out for 
the 

gvAatb’? &tws wh thy Badavoy éxtemberat bar, that he may not gnaw off the pin 


The pin holds the bar; the lock secures the whole. 
1Cf. Pl. Cas. 891; Truc. 351. 
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Under ordinary circumstances there was no need of the padlock; the peg was security 
enough.! So important was this peg, that “pegging” the door came to mean “locking 
securely.” So we have it in Aristophanes’s Ecclesiazusae (361; 369-370): 


voy udy yao obtO¢ cS corneas THY Oboay for now that fellow has “pegged” the door 
‘ wh we meetldns Rye: ; do not look on and let me 
Srapparéyee un 58 Bebaravwugvoy burst or r stay ‘ ‘pegged in”’ 


This fastening, too, was on the outside of the door, and Blepyrus was securely locked in. 
On the outside also were the bar and peg in the scene of the Danaids (Ar. Aay., Frag. 251 K.): 


obdeig Bebardvwxe thy Bboay ] no one has “pegged” the door 


But these devices were on the inside of the city gates of Cloud-cuckoo-town (Ar. Av. 1158- 
1159): 


xal vOv &rave’ éxeiva mextdAwtat xbAats and now all those walls are provided with gates; 
xat Bebardyvwrtat and they are barred and “pegged” 


We have seen? that the temples of Greece had great double valves of bronze, swung on 
hinges of bronze; and we have called attention to the grating noise that such doors would 
necessarily make as they rolled open or shut. The doors of private houses, though usually 
and probably always of wood, swung on hinges of bronze or iron? and, unless properly lubri- 
cated, they would also creak.2, The creaking of the door announced the entrance of a new 
person on the scene and allusions to it in both the Old and the New Comedy, as well as in 
the tragedy, are very numerous (Eur. H. F. 77-78): 


Oauragtwy 8’ bray and wondering every one would start 
tUAat Popdst, Ta¢ dvbotnawy T6da up whenever the doors creaked 


(Eur. Ion 515-516): 


Os én’ E68otcty Syvtog thy 8’ dxodouey xUA@y we hear a noise, as if he were at the exit of the 
doors 

Sodnoy, éEtévta ct’ H3n Seondtyy beay cdou yonder, and now we may see our master coming 
forth 


(Enn. Andr. Ae. 2, 25 R.?): 
saeptum altisono cardine templum 


(Sen. Med. 177): 
sed cuius ictu regius cardo strepit? 


(Gracch. Pel. et Atab. 1, 2, 30): 
sonat impulso regia cardo* 


o grata cardo regium egressum indicans 
(Pacuv. Dul. 1, 92, 12): 
quidnam autem hoc soniti est, quod strident fores® 
(Att; Clyt. 1, 139,,1 R:*): 


sed valvae resonunt regiae® 
(Ar. Ran. 603-604): 


Os &x00W when I hear the 
THIS beac xat 34 Ydgoy creaking of the door 
1Tt could be removed with a gadavéyex — a hook made on purpose for unfastening the bar that was 
oerely.1 pegged. 


3 P]. Amph. 1026; paene effregisti, fatue, foribus cardines; cf. Pl. As. 384-391; Arist. de Aud. 802 b, 41: 
kal rod yadxod Kal Tod atdhpov. 

4Cf. Virg. Aen. I 449; VI 573-574; Hor. Sat. II 6, 111-112. 

5 Cf. Sen. Oed. 995; Pl. Cur. 156-158. 

6 Cf. Att. Neopt. 1, 196, 6 R.*; Pac. I. 102, 15 R. 
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(Men. Sam. 365; 467) :! 


1) Obea ma&Aty Yoget the door is creaking again 
ebéonxe mpotoy a Bboy he made the door creak as he came forth 


(Pl. Mil. 1377); 
sonitum fecerunt fores? 
(Pl. Am. 496): 
crepuit foris* 
(Pl. Bac. 234): 
sed foris concrepuit nostra‘ 
(Pl. Bac. 833): 
forem hanc pauxillum aperi; placide, ne crepa® 

It was the perfectly natural thing for a door to creak upon its hinges. To prevent the 
creaking, the hinge had to be lubricated. Instead of using oil, the ancients seem to have 
applied water as a lubricant for hinges to keep them from creaking and betraying an illicit 
exit (Ar. Thes. 487-488): 


ey 88 xataygaca tod otepogéws Udwe but I poured a little water on the hinge 
eEnABov Wo toy wotxdy and slipped out to my lover 


It is quite possible that Plautus had this very passage in mind and elaborated it considerably 
in the Curculio; or it may have been a commonplace of the New Comedy that he found 
elaborated ready to his hand; at any rate, he thought it amusing also to a second century 
Roman audience to have a lady put water on the hinges of her door, so that she could slip 
out unheard and unobserved to a rendezvous with her sweetheart (Pl. Cur. 158-161): 
LE. Placide egredere et sonitum prohibe forium et crepitum cardinum, 
ne quod hic agimus erus percipiat fieri, mea Planesium. 
mane, suffundam aquolam. PAL. Viden ut anus tremula medicinam facit? 
eapse merum condidicit bibere, foribus dat aquam quam bibant 
In the scene before Phaedromus had lubricated the same hinges with wine (Pl. Cur. 20-22; 
93-94): 
Bellissimum hercle vidi et taciturnissimum, 
numquam ullum verbum muttit. cum aperitur tacet; 
cum illa noctu clanculum ad me exit, tacet. 


viden ut aperiuntur aedes festivissumae? 
num muttit cardo? est lepidus. 
The head of squill (or of sea-urchin®) that Danaus (?) would have buried (?) by the hinge 
of his courtyard door would seem to have had some magic power for warding off evil spirits 
rather than lubricating the rusty joints (Ar. Aay., Frag. 255 K.): 


TOG Tov atTeOpéER TIS aLAEtag axlvou® to bury a head of squill by the hinge 
AEQarhy xaTOOUTTELY of the front door 


Pythagoras was acquainted with the superstition of hanging a bunch of squills above 
the threshold to keep out evil (Plin. N. H. XX 101): Pythagoras scillam in limine quoque 
ianuae suspensam malorum introitum pellere tradit. Burying it beside the doorway might 
have had the same potency. Perhaps the vegetable took the place of the “Hermes of the 
Hinges” (‘Eeuis Uteogatos; Ar. Pl. 1153-1156; see Vol. II, Chap. IV, 2 e). 

Let us return again to the Mycenaean palace. Beside the doors or before the doors we 
find at the palace of Nestor in Pylus “‘seats whereon Nestor sat with his sons.’ Dr. Schlie- 


1Cf. Men. Epitr. 659-660; Per. 196; 885; Inc. Frag. 860-861. 

2C@in Pit irine 1123; 

3 Cf. Pl. Aul. 665; Bac. 1057; Cas. 163; 874; Cur. 486; Poen. 741; Ps. 129-130; Ter. Ad. 264; etc. 

‘Cf. Pl. Bac. 610; Cas. 936; Men. 348; 523; Mil. 154; 271; 329; 411; Mos. 506; 1062; Pers. 404; 
Poen. 609-610; Ter. And. 682; Eun. 1029; Hec. 521; etc. 

5 Cf. Pl. Bac. 798; Cas. 484; 779; 813; 872; etc. 

6 The MSS. read zyfvou; but what the head of a sea-urchin might be, the zoologists have not made out; 
s0 Meineke’s correction to cyfvou is generally accepted. 

7 fEov 8 é¢ IlvAtwy aviv &yuely te xat gdeac, 

2y0’ dea Néctwe Hotocbvuldow . . . (7 31-32). 
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mann thought he found the counterpart of this description in reality in the great circle 
about the shaft graves at Mycenae. Adler saw those seats in the two seat-like objects upon 
which the plinth rests that supports the paws of the lions at the lion-gate of Mycenae. They 
do look like seats—seats for the king and queen, guarded by the king of beasts. The general 
form of the base of these seats is suggestive of the half-rosette ornamentation of the “cyanus 
frieze” of Tiryns, which, as we have seen,! may have ornamented the base of a bench or row 
of seats in the anteroom of the men’s megaron at Tiryns. A bench, or row of seats, also of 
decorated alabaster, we have in situ in the vestibule of the southern wing of the palace of 
Phaestus and in the throne-room of the palace at Cnossus. So also there were seats for the 
royal personages in front of the palace at Pylus, according to Homer, and there were seats 
for royalty in front of the palace at Mycenae, according to Aeschylus (Ag. 518-521): 


(© wéhaboa Bacthéwy, otra oréyat, all hail, oh palace of my kings, dear home, 

ceuvot te O&xot, datuovég t’ &vOHAror, and oh yeseats august and gods that front the sun, 

eU mou TdAat, Patdpotar torctd’ Sumace if ever before, with cheering glances now after 
long 

SéEaobe xdoum Bactkéx TOAAD YOdvy lapse of time duly receive your king 


As the herald enters and stands before the royal palace, the first thing that he sees and 
addresses, after the palace itself, is the seats of the royal house. Whether they looked like 
the “seats” upon the lion-gate or the seats at Phaestus or elsewhere in the actual Minoan 
world, whether they were a circular bench after the style of the enclosing wall of the shaft- 
graves, whether they were a long, straight bench, or whether they were something entirely 
different from any of these things we are not told and can only surmise. But there were 
seats—very important features of the palace of Agamemnon—and they were “august seats,’’ 
and they were to have a part in the reception of their returning king. The palace of Proteus 
also had its seats: see the discussion, pages 206-207. 

Before the palace stood also statues of the gods; these may be an anachronism transferred 
by Aeschylus from his familiar Hermae and his Apollo Agyieus of the later period to the 
times and conditions of the heroic age.” 

Passing through the outer entrance we find, between the main entrance and the megaron 
of the palaces at Troy, Mycenae, and Tiryns, a vestibule with parastades—substantial 
pilasters of stone—finishing off the walls of sundried brick and flanking the openings for the 
doorways. ‘True to the reality, as we know it, the dramatic poets also speak of vestibules 
in the royal palaces of their scenes (Soph. El. 1433): 


Bate xat’ dyttOdowy | make for the vestibule 


and sometimes the vestibules have parastades (Eur. Ph. 415) 33 

yvvE hy, “ASedotou 8’ HAGoy elg mapaatadac twas night, and I came to Adrastus’s pillared 
vestibule 

In nearly the same sense Euripides seems to use dugtrudoy, “aroom with a door on either 

side,” “an anteroom” (Med. 134-135): 


én’ dugitlAou yao ow weraboou ydov ExAuoy for at the gate I heard a voice of weeping within 


the palace 
The literal meaning of the word suggests at once the anteroom between the vestibule and 
the men’s megaron at Tiryns. 

The doors leading from the vestibule to the megaron might be paneled doors (Eur. Or. 
1221): 


cavlda naloac’ | knock on the panel 


Even the threshold (naturally of stone) in the door of the private house is casually men- 
tioned by the comic poets (Frag. Sup. 570 c, K.): 


xéxpoUXaS TOY BatHoa tis Dleas | you have trodden the threshold of the door 

(Amips. Inc. Frag. 26 K.): 

én’ adtoy Hxets tov Batioa ths BUoas | to the very threshold of the door you are come 
1P. 206. 


2 For a discussion of the ‘‘gods that front the sun’’ see Vol. II, Chap. VIII. 
3 See pp. 76-77. 
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Passing through the doors to the interior of the palace, we find in the great hall, as at the 
palace of Alcinous,! at Mycenae, and at Tiryns, the hearth with pillars about it to support 
the roof. Again, true to the reality and to Homeric tradition, the tragic poets represent 


their royal halls adorned with interior columns? (Eur. H. F. 973-1038): 


6 8’ bard xlovos oxtdy 
Grog 88 Bwpdy Seveg He exty&’ ro 


$ s eraitacoy motte xtovos xUxAW 
cépeupa detvoy noddc, évavttoy otabets 


Barret Teds Hrae’ Unttog 88 Aahvous 


6 p0octatas Edeucey éxtrvéwy Bloy 


Er 3? ee ANS Be dot Bwutay 
Extn&e xnoenntd’ wo AcAnOévar Soxdy. 
VC: obdvet yey 1) cdhaty’ elow Sduuy 
untne SmexAabotoa xat xAner mbAaG. 


e 


8 8’ Wo én’ abtoic KuxdrAwztototy Oy 
oxdmret woxAcvet Oipetea, xaxbaroy otabud 
Sduaota xal watd’ évt xatéotowcery BéAct. 


mitvet 6’ éco wéd0y, TODS xlova 

yvotoy matd&bac, S¢ neohuact otéyng 
Styoeeayis Exerto xonrldwy Ex- 

ucts 0’ €Acubepotvtes ex Seacudy mbda 
oly TH yépovte Seoud cerpatwy Bodywy 
dynntowey Tedg xlov .. . 


mept 58 decud xat moAUbooy’ a&uyuctwy 
épetouad’? ‘HodxaActoy 


dugt déuag tdéde Aatvots 
dyvnuuéva xtoory otxwy 


one boy crouched in the shadow of a column; 
another, like a bird, behind the altar. 


but he, chasing the lad around about the column 

in hideous turning course, stopped face to face 
with him 

and shot him to the heart; the boy fell backward 
and 

bedewed the column’s shaft of stone with blood, 
breathing out his life. 


For the second then he drew his bow, who 
crouched at the 
altar’s base in hope to be unseen. 


But the poor mother caught up her child before 
the blow could fall 

and with him ’scaped into a chamber and bolted 
fast the door. 

But he, as if he were before the Cyclopean walls 
themselves, 

dug down, pried open the doors, and crashing the 
doorposts from their place 

he with one bolt laid low wife and child. 


And he fell upon the floor, striking his 

back against a column that, burst in twain by 
the roof’s fall, lay there upon the stylobate. 

And we released our feet from panic flight and, 
with the old man’s help, we bound him with knots 
of twisted rope to a column... . 


and about him these knots and manifold fasten- 
ings of 

rope hold Heracles bound 

to the marble columns 

of the palace 


In this vivid description of messenger and chorus we see the interior hall of a house, 
with at least one adjoining chamber communicating with it by means of a door provided 
with a lock and flanked by doorposts. The central space of the hall is apparently lower 
than the border, and upon the edge of this raised border as a stylobate runs a colonnade. 
The hero in his mad might had pulled down the house, and there upon the border lay the 
broken shaft of a column of stone. 

In the Homeric palace we find also attached to one of the columns of the great hall a rack to 
receive the spears of the lord of the manor or his guests. So, for example, at the palace of 
Odysseus in Ithaca, at one of the great columns nearest to the vestibule was the receptacle 
for the spears (« 126-129): 


of 8’ Ste 8h 6’ Evtocbey Ecav Sduou bdnAoto, and when they were now within the lofty palace, 


éyxosg wév 0” Eotynce péowy TEds xlova waxery 
Soupodduns evtocbey ciEdou, evOa neo’ KAAa 
byxe’ "OSvacijosg takactppoves Yorato moAAd 


1¢ 307; 6 66; and elsewhere. 


he carried her spear to a tall column and set it 

in the well-polished spear-rack, in which stood 

many others—the spears of the stout-hearted 
Odysseus 


2 Such an interior column seems to be meant in Euripides’s Antiope (Frag. 203 N.): 
Evdov 38 OaAcwotg BouxdAov.... 
XOU.Grta xtoo@ otdAoy edlou Deod. 
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An allusion to a similar arrangement we have in a chorus in Euripides’s Hecuba (920): 
Svotoy 8’ éxt naccdAw | and his spear upon its peg 


Weseem here to hark back to the wooden columns with which we are familiar in the Mycenaean 
palaces at Tiryns, Mycenae, and elsewhere. Into such a column of wood pegs were often 
fastened, and upon such pegs might be suspended arms,! musical instruments,” and so forth. 
The spear-rack of « 128 was something more elaborate than a mere peg. We can imagine 
it as a piece of furniture constructed around the shaft of the column, a receptacle below for 
the butt end of the lance and a series of pegs above to support the different spears that it 
might contain. Such would be the natural interpretation of the peg for holding the spear 
in the Trojan palace of Euripides’s Hecuba 920. 

The pillars at Troy, Mycenae, and Tiryns were wooden columns on slightly raised bases 
of stone. The columns in the palace of Heracles here described are columns of marble. 
That is stated once in line 979; the poet takes pains to emphasize it again (H. F. 1096-1097): 


TOS Hudoatctw Aatyw tuxtoware I sit here bound to this hewn stone that now is 
cleft in 
uae twain 


When we think of the vast complex of rooms in the palace of Tiryns or in that of Cnossus 
or on the citadel of Troy, we begin to comprehend the privacy of the guest rooms of the 
palace of Admetus, where Heracles could carouse and sing without interfering with the 
funeral of Alcestis and be in no danger of being disturbed in his feasting by the weeping 
and wailing attending the obsequies of the queen (Eur. Alc. 543; 546-550): 


ywels Eevdvéc etary of a” gocEouey. private are the guest rooms where we will enter- 
tain thee. 

Hyod od tHde Swudtwy éEwrtous Sirrah, lead thou the way and open for him the 
guest rooms 

Eevvag otEas, tog ct’ épeat@aty pedaoy well removed from the palace halls. Bid those in 
charge 

ottwy mapetvat TANOOs: év 8é xAnoate set plenteous food before him. Close fast the 
doors 

Obeasg weoatbAouc? of reéret Dotvwuévous leading to the mid-court. It is not meet that 
guests 

aAvety otevayudy ot68 Autetobar Egvous while banqueting should hear sounds of mourning 


and be disturbed 


Admetus’s guest rooms are completely separated, as at Tiryns, from either the men’s or the 
women’s megaron. é&dxtog means literally “out of sight of,”’ but the literal meaning need 
not be insisted upon here any more than in Euripides’s Medea 624 or Suppliants 1038. It 
means simply ‘‘well away from.” The Thessalian palace’s guest rooms were connected by 
hallways with the main court. The doors leading thither were by Admetus’s orders to be 
closed. With such precautions, at Pherae, as at Tiryns, no sound from the main hall could 
possibly have reached the ears of Heracles; nor could even the stentorian tones of Heracles 
have reached the halls of mourning. 

The rooms in the interior of this palace were far removed from the main hall, and the 
arrangement corresponds with what we know of the Mycenaean palace. But in another 
passage, as in the passage from the Hercules Furens discussed a little farther back, we have 
again an inner chamber connected with the atrium by a well-fastened door with flanking 
posts (Eur. Or. 1475-1476): 


tayd Séuwy OUoetom xat otabuods with a shout, we crashed down with levers 
woxAototy éxbardytec, EvO’ éutuvouev doorposts and door of the chamber in which we 
bode 


1 Pandarus, for example, took down his curved bow from such a peg (E 209-210), though Homer does not 
state specifically that the peg was fastened to a column; and Penelope takes down from a peg in her inner 
chamber the bow of Iphitus (9 53-54). 

2 A peg upon a column was the appointed place for the harp of the blind bard Demodocus (6 67, 105, etc.). 
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The ceiling of the inner chamber is one of open work with beams exposed and free (Eur. 
Hip. 417-418): 


0082 oxdtoy getccouct toy Euvepyatyy and they tremble not in fear of the darkness, 
their accomplice, 

cépauva tT olxwy un Tote QOoYY hy ao7q nor of the beams of the hall, lest they utter a 
voice 


This arrangement of the architectural members affords a convenient gibbet to the suicide 
(Hur, Ph. 333): 


bnée tépauya ct” ayydvacs ] to the noose cast over the beams 
(Eur. Hip. 768-770) : 

TEPKULVWY she will fasten the noose 
and yuugrdtwy xpcuaotdy suspended from the beams of her bridal 
&hetat aot Bedyoy chamber 


Interiors were, of course, not presented to the physical eyes of the audience, except when 
emergency called for the use of the eccyclema. The poet makes no effort with his description 
to translate his hearers to heroic times and conditions; he is obviously describing the better 
type of dwelling of his own day, not so very different from the houses that we know at Delos 
and at Pompeii. A most obvious anachronism we have in Euripides’s Orestes (1448-1450): 


ExApoe 8’ &AAoy &Adoo’ ey otéyatc" one he locked up in one part of the hall, another 
in another; 

toUS wey gy otabwotory inmtxotar, some he prisoned in the horses’ stalls, 

cols 8 éy gbgSpatar, todo 8 exeto’ exetBey some in the sitting-rooms, some here, some there 


The horse-stable of the classical home was next the street, on the opposite side of the fauces 
(Ovpweeiov) from the gate-keeper’s lodge; the é&8oa was an open room provided with seats 
and adjoining the peristyle; both are strictly classical and unknown to the ante-classical 
palace. But Euripides, speaking of what his audience cannot see but knows from every- 
day experience, puts them into his Mycenaean palace. Note, too, that the servants are 
thus imprisoned and made, with the help of locks and keys, inaccessible to their mistress. 

The centre of the men’s megaron in the palace of Mycenaean times was occupied by the 
hearth. In the poets also it is there. It is not visible to the spectators, but it plays its part 
(for example, Eur. H. F. 715): 


inétty medg a&yvots éatlas Adacety Bab pots | she sits a suppliant at the hearth’s holy step 


The hearth is, as always in antiquity, a holy place. By it gods as well as men gathered in 
intimate relations to the home; Zeus himself had a natural place there (Soph. Aj. 492): 


xato’ dvtialw meds t’ égeottou Ards | I appeal to thee in the name of Zeus of thy hearth 


Nor was Zeus the only god of the hearth; all gods of good will belonged there (Ae. Cho. 
800-802) : 
of t’ fow Swudtwy 


tTAoutoyaby wuxov évitete, 
xAdtE, sUUMEOVES Deol 


and ye that within the palace 
dwell in the chamber that rejoiceth in wealth— 
hearken, ye gods in purpose one 


They dwelt there, as Athena dwelt in the “goodly house of Erechtheus” and had there 
her hearth (Ae. Eum. 439-441): 


Beétacg téde 
Foat puddcowy sotias éuae méAas 
DEULYVOS TOOTIXTWO 


keeping this image 
thou sittest by my hearth, 
a suppliant revered 


The hearth was the shrine of the gods who graced the home with their presence, and thither 
Agamemnon on his return from Troy hastens first to greet them (Ae. Ag. 851-852): 


1 The stable, standing ‘‘hard by” (xédes) the palace of Pentheus, also is utilized as a prison for no less 
a captive than Dionysus himself (Eur. Bac. 509-510). 
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and now will I go into the palace and the halls, 
and by 
the hearth will I give greeting to the gods 


viv 8’ &¢ wéraboa xat Sduousg egeottouc? 


eOdy Oeoiat medta dSeErwcouae 


And there at the hearth, in the central living room of the home, libations were wont to be 
poured to the gods of the fireside (Soph. El. 269-270): 


TapeotloUs pouring libations by the fireside 
onmévdovta Aotbas &vO’ exetvoy a&nwdAccev where she murdered him 


Here we have together the bloodless and the bloody sacrifice. It was probably bloodless 
sacrifices that Clytaemnestra offered at the hearth to the Erinyes (Ae. Eum. 108-109): 


wal vuxticeuva Setty’ én’ doydeg muds and at the blazing hearth I offered dread ban- 
quets of 

ZOuov, Heay odevdcg xotviy Gedy the night, an hour not shared with you by any 
of the gods 


But not always were the sacrifices by the home’s hearth bloodless offerings; even burnt 
sacrifice of victims slain was sometimes offered there (Ae. Ag. 1056-1057): 


Ta wey yae Eotlas wecougdArou for they stand by the mid-navel hearth 
gotynxeyv HO uHAa weds apayas mueds —the sheep ready for the sacrifice of fire 


The “mid-navel hearth” is, of course, the hearth in the innermost part of the royal palace, 
the hearth in the central living room of the home. Such bloody sacrifices are assumed a 
little further on in the same tragedy as a matter of course (1309-1310): 


KA. pévov Sduor xvéovuaty aluatootayy. CA. There comes from the halls a breath of 
slaughter dripping with blood. 

bCet Ouudtwy épeotiwy CHO. To be sure. This scent comes from sac- 
rifices at the hearth 


, 4” 


XO. xai ro; 76 


Under their keeping was the prince’s throne and sceptre; and to the hearth the spirit of 
Agamemnon came, in the queen’s dream, and fixed the symbol of his royal power (Soph. 
El. 419-420): 


toys’ épéottoy he took the sceptre and 
TH Eat Aabdyta oxfTt Poy planted it by the hearth 


Like any other holy place, the hearth, the family altar, might be defiled and would have 
to be purified with cleansing rites. The altar of Zeus before the palace of Pelasgus might 
be defiled by the presence of the suppliant daughters of Danaus; if it should be, formal 
purification would have to follow (Ae. Sup. 365-372): 


BA. oltot xdOyobe Swucdtuy épgotcor K. It is not at the hearth of my halls that ye 
éudy' tO xotvoy 0’ ef utatvetat mOAtG, suppliant sit; and if the State in common be 
Euyj) wsréo0w Aads éxrovety &xn. aes people’s common task to work the cure. 
XO. ei ae Soe CHO. iihod ot the State .. 

xpar bvets Busy éotlag yBovdc Thou art lord of the country’s altar-hearth 


The hearth is here called unequivocally “the altar.”’ The royal hearth of a Mycenaean 
prince was an altar of the State. 

The hearth of the palace of Mycenae had been defiled almost beyond all hope of cleansing, 
and yet the Chorus of the Choephori ventures to hope that ‘‘all-accomplishing Time” may 
bring the needed purification (Ae. Cho. 965-968) : 


Taya 88 TavteAts YEdvos dwcthetat and soon all-accomplishing Time will pass 
Teobuepa Swudtwy, Stay ap’ satlacs the palace doors, when from the hearth 
woos Tay xAton? He has cleansed away all the pollution 
xabaouototy actay gérAatnelots with cleansings that will banish the woes 


1] suspect that for évestfoug we should read égectforc. The translation then would run: “TI will go 

. into the halls and first of all give greeting to the gods of my fireside.” 

2T have not hesitated to adopt Sidgwick’s xAvon for the MSS. éAdéon(-et), which could easily have crept 
into the text from éAatnetors below it. 
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As the family altar and the holiest spot in the house, the central hearth was the place of 
refuge for the suppliant and there he might sit secure. The suppliant priests thus sit at the 
altars of Oedipus (Soph. O. T. 32): 


&CowecO’ epéorttor | we sit as suppliants at thy hearth 


The natural place for the suppliant to sit was upon the raised border (6469«) that ran about 
the altar and confined the ashes. Such a border we have in Euripides (H. F. 715!) and its 
counterpart in reality we have in the men’s megaron of Agamemnon’s palace at Mycenae. 
The plural, 6460, also finds its explanation in the Pelopid palace: it rises in three steps 
from floor to inner edge. 

_ As of the hearth, the altar of the home, so also G¢0e« may be used of altar steps (Soph. 
O. T. 142-143): 


Ba0 pwy from the altar steps 
toracbe arise 


It is usually plural also in the case of an altar. We have it in the singular in Sophocles’s 
Ajax, when the hero, on the point of falling on his sword, thinks of home and native land 
(860): 


@ Tate @oy gotta Babpov | ob step of my father’s hearth 


By this phrase Ajax means simply ‘‘my home.’” 

The smoke from the fire went up and out through a kind of clerestory. But the dwelling 
of classical times had some sort of chimney, at least for the kitchen. The chimney and the 
kitchen seem to go together in the comedy (Alex. IIay., Frag. 173, 13-14 K.): 


A. éncd&yoy totty; B. gore. A. xat xdnvny yet; | A. Is there a kitchen? B. Yes. A. And has 
it a chimney? 

B. Sydrovéte. A. wh wot SHAov’ GAD’ Byer xacyyy; B. Looks like it. A. Cut out your looks; tell 
me, has it a chimney? 


xanvyn and xanvodéxn seem to have been used interchangeably for ‘‘chimney.’’ 

The parasite in Diphilus’s Ilcpdottog sagely remarks that when a rich man invites him 
to dinner, he isn’t impressed by the triglyphs or other architecture of the palatial home, 
but, he says (Frag. 61, 4 K.): 


atevéc 38 tTHEG tod uayeloou toy xaTyvey but I do have a keen eye for the smoke coming 
out of the kitchen 


In another play of the same poet one of the men climbs up on the housetop and gets a 
real thrill (Diph. Xeuc., Frag. 84 K.): 


staxtvas 600 
Sta tHS émalag xeoauldog xarty apddsoa 


1 Quoted on p. 220. 

2 The use of the word 84890, or more commonly in the plural 84@ea, is not confined to the steps about 
a hearth. Coming from the root of Batvw, it means literally ‘‘that on which anything steps” or “stands.’’ 
Thus we have seen it used of the steps in a stairway (Soph. O. C. 1591), of the rounds of a ladder (Eur. Ph. 
1179), of the foundations of temples (Ae. Pers. 812), of the foundations of cities (Eur. Sup. 1198; H. F. 944), 
of the high-set throne of Justice (Soph. Ant. 854-855), and, by a transfer of meaning, of the foundations of 
prosperity (Eur. Tro. 47). 

A further step in the development, and 846p« is no longer that on which one steps but that on which one 
sits—a bench, a seat (Soph. O. C. 101; Phryn. Com. ’E¢., Frag. 3, 5 K.). 

The word is used in a figurative sense of the rising strand, as the ‘‘step”’ of the island, the home of Ajax 
(Soph. Aj. 184-135): 


I peeped down through the open tile 
and saw the prettiest .. . 


Terapovte rat, tho &ugtodcou son of Telamon, who holdest the 
Darapivos ywv B40 o0v dyxicAou step of sea-girt Salamis’s strand 
A very similar usage is found in Sophocles’s Philoctetes, 1000: 

1s 163’ aixetvdy B&bp0v | the rugged step of this land 


In these last two passages cited the word approaches the meaning of “and.” It passes entirely over into 
metaphor in Euripides’s Cyclops, 352: 
aoiyuat xamt xtv8dvou B40 pa | I have arrived at danger’s stepping-off place 

3 Hup. Bén., Frag. 88 K. (xéavn); Afu., Frag. 183 K. (xaxvod6x) (Pollux VII 123): xdavny 88 xat xanvodéxny 
Ebrodts td wv efonxey ev Barats, td 88 gv Aquorc. In the Tyrannis of Pherecrates (Frag. 141 K.) some god, 
explaining how the gods got rid of the appearance of sitting as beggars at the altars, says that Zeus made a 


“great chimney” (xanvodéxny weyéAny, meaning the brazen vault of heaven) to carry the savor of the sacrifice 
directly up to them. 
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Photius explains: 
drata xepauts thy xanvyy Exouce | open tile: that which comprises the chimney 


And Meineke (ad loc.): dicit tegulam qua operiebatur fumarium. 

As this fellow climbed up on the roof to peep down into the kitchen at the pretty cook, 
so, in the Wasps of Aristophanes, Philocleon, locked up a prisoner in his own house, tries 
to make his escape by way of the chimney. He has gone into the kitchen and is crawling 
up the chimney, when his son, on guard on the roof, discovers his father’s attempt to break 
jail (Ar. Vesp. 139-148): 


BA. 6 y&e natie é¢ toy invoy elceAHAUOev BD. For my father has gone into the kitchen; 

wat wuoTtoAst te xatadedunwc GAA’ GOpet, he has crept in and is poking about like a mouse. 
But look 

HATA THS TuEAou TO TOW’ Sew wh *xdUceTat’ out that he doesn’t slip out through the exhaust 


of the kitchen sink! 

ob 88 tH Obeg Tedoxetoo. HA. tat’ & déorota. And you brace yourself against the door! XA. 
All right, master. 

BA. &va& [écer8ov, tt cot’ &e’ h x&avy Yopet; | BD. Lord Poseidon! What in the world is that 
racket in the chimney? 


obtoc, the ef ob; DI. xanvds Eywy’ ébéoxouat. Say, you, who are you? PH. Me? I’m smoke 
coming out. 
BA. ... x00 ’o’ 4 tHAle; BD. ... Where is the chimney-board? 
Sbou TaAty’ pé0” Exavabd cor xat Edroy Get down in again. ‘There, let me put a log on 
you, too 


In these lines we have a more complete picture of an ancient Greek kitchen than we find 
anywhere else. ixvé¢ usually means “furnace,” or “‘fire-place.”” But as the fire-place was 
so essential a feature of a kitchen, the word came to be used for the “‘kitchen”’ itself, as it 
doubtless does here, though it has been variously interpreted.! tieAog I have rendered by 
“kitchen-sink.” The first meaning of the word is “trough’’; then it means a “bath-tub”’; 
then, “‘any trough or tub-shaped vessel.’’ Liddell and Scott translate it here with ‘‘kitchen- 
boiler,” and Hickie follows the dictionary; Graves, Merry, and Droysen render the word 
with “bath.” But the kitchen was not a bathroom! And Philocleon could hardly have 
hoped to get out of doors by crawling into ‘‘the hole of the kitchen-boiler’”’! But the piece 
of kitchen furnishing that surely did have an opening, and a fairly large one, into the outer 
world was the kitchen-sink; and “‘a sink” is very close indeed to the first meaning of the 
word. 

The kitchen also had a door. The front door was locked and barred and bolted and 
barricaded with stones; the kitchen door, which may also have been visible to the spectators, 
had been neglected in the general blockade; so Xanthias is ordered to brace himself against 
it to prevent the old man’s making a break for liberty through it. Accordingly, his only 
hope is to climb up through the chimney. The Scholiast says it was cwAnvoerdée ct, ‘a tube- 
like construction’”’—a very modern sort of chimney. The chimney (at least on the stage) 
was not high. The noise of his crawling up catches the attention of Bdelycleon, and as 
Philocleon pokes his head out of the top of the chimney, his son arrests him, forces him 
down the flue, claps a big board over the top, and weights it down with an extra log. The 
cnAta was, in the usual usage of the word, a big kneading-board. It might evidently mean 
also a wide board made on purpose to cover the chimney of a house, when there was no fire 
below, to keep out bats and swifts and other undesirable visitors. 

Our word for kitchen (ixyéc¢), it must be added, is most troublesome. In Aristophanes’s 
Wasps (837) it is with unanimity explained as kitchen: 


& xbwy mapgbag é¢ toy invdy Soaomécas the dog darted past into the kitchen, stole 
TeOPAaALSa tTUCOD UexeAtxdy xatv|edy doxev a fresh Sicilian cheese and bolted it 
1L. and S., ‘an oven or furnace . . . especially for heating water for the bath”; Merry, “ ‘into the fur- 


nace,’ probably used for heating the bath”; Droysen, “in die Fuerung”’; Hickie, “‘into the furnace.” The 
Scholiast says wayetpetov, and he is certainly right; all interpreters agree that inyés is the kitchen in line 837; 
and it must be so here also. 
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In the earlier passage from the Wasps it is, to me, quite as surely the kitchen; and it occurs 
again in the Birds, where, in spite of wide divergence of opinion, I am convinced that it is 
the kitchen (Ar. Av. 435-487): 


&ye 8h od xal ob thy TavonAlay wey TaAtY go, you and you, and take this panoply back 
tautTHy Aabdyte xpcuaoatoy tTUxayaby into the kitchen and hang it up beside the 
é¢ toy tmvoy elow, TAnstoy ToUmLoTaTOU pot-rack—and heaven bless the deed 


This interpretation seems simple enough: the warlike gear is to be taken into the kitchen 
and hung up alongside of the kitchen hardware, the kindred pots and kettles and pans and 
knives and forks and so on. But izvd¢ may have its first meaning and be “‘the fire-place,” 
and todxtotétou may be the genitive not of éxtotatoy, “the lazy back,” the iron bar or crane 
on which pots and kettles are hung, but of éxtotdtys, ‘the supervisor,” that is, the clay 
image of Hephaestus, the god who presides over the fire-place.1 Taking todmtotétov appar- 
ently in the sense of “‘a tripod or a hook for supporting pots over the fire,’’ Merry translates 
é¢ toy inydy “in the chimney.” Droysen renders: 
“Auf, du und du! nun nehmet euer Waffenthum, 

Und hangt in Gottes Namen Alles wiederum 

Am heilgen Herd auf in den Tellerschrank.” 
Hickie translates: ‘(hang up this panoply again . . . . in the chimney-corner within, near the 
tripod.’ Others make émotdétys the cauldron for heating water over such a tripod. But 
again I believe that Scholiast right who says that the éxtotatoy (or éxtotd&tys) is 


a wooden bar with hooks, on which 
the kitchen utensils are hung 


EbAroy xdeanag yoy €& of xoeudart 
Ta wayetoxa goyadeta 


and in accordance with this scholium I have translated. 
Although in these passages izvéc is clearly the kitchen, in a fragment of Antiphanes it is 
quite as clearly a bake-oven (’Oug., Frag. 176, 3-4 K.): 


seeing these loaves of white bread 
filling the oven 


domy wey Ketoug tobade Acuxocwudtous 
invdy xaréyovtas 

What the word means in Aristophanes’s Plutus (815), in the passage where all the utensils 
of the house, by the magic of the god of wealth, are transmuted into precious material, it 
is impossible to say with certainty: 


6 8’ tnvdcg yéyov’ juty éEantyns éAcodvetvocs 


Is it our “kitchen” or our “chimney” or our “‘oven”’ or our “‘toilet-room”’ or our “lantern” 
that has suddenly ‘‘become ivory”? The word may have any of these meanings. In 
Aristophanes’s Peace (841) izyég is a lantern; in a fragment of his Cocalus (Frag. 353 K.) 
ixyéc is a dunghill or privy.’ The derivative ixvicys ina fragment of Timocles may be “‘some- 
thing from the kitchen” or “something from the fire-place” (Wcu8., Frag. 33 K.): 


natauaboy 6& xetuévny finding set before me a 
Oeouyy oxdony Oeoudy ixvitmy Fobtoyv hot bowl of hot things from the kitchen, I began 
to eat 


’*Invéc¢ seems to be a perfectly good word for kitchen, butit is not the first and most natural 
meaning of the word. The natural and usual word for that important room in the house is 
éxtavioy ‘the place where things are roasted or cooked.’”’ From it the chimney rose, as we 
saw in the fragment of Alexis quoted on page 222. Tidiness was a virtue in the kitchen in 
classical days as it is now (Ar. Pax. 891): 


toutt 8’ dea TOUNTAaYtOY Huty WS xaAdY | see how fine our kitchen here is 
(Heges. ’A8., Frag. 1, 18-19 K.): 
By 88 dt) Adbw but if I obtain 
Ta Séovta xal toUmtdvtoy doudowu’” &rag what I need and once get the kitchen in order 


1 The invoAéén¢ in Luc. Lexiph. 8 is certainly the fire-place cauldron for heating water: 4 wévror txvoAgoy¢ 
Srepraord wy é¢ xepadry huitv éxévto|ete tod dvb oaKac. 
ey, and others. See Roger’s note Ar. Av. 437 and his additional note on the Sigeian inscriptions, 
pp. 238-239. 
’ Hesych: tmvéc’ ’Aptotopdyng 88 év Kwxdrw xal tay xomedva oltwg eimev. Pollux V 91: tiv 88 xoxpava xat 
invoy ’Aptotopkyns xaAet. 
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Untidiness seems to call for censure (Philemon Ilao., Frag. 61, 1 K.): 
meet toUmtadvtoy od ytveb’ H oxeuwela | we do not have the tidiness about the kitchen 


An essential part of the kitchen furnishings was the stove or oven, variously called a 
xotbavoc (Ar. [yoeut., Frag. 155 K.) or a xdutvog (Inc. Inc. Frag. 633 K.). 

It goes without saying that in the kitchen may be found all sorts of dishes and good things 
to eat, and the comedy does not fail to dwell on that feature of the home (Alciphron 3, 53, 1; 
Kock ’Aéécx. 1558-1560): 


etcépenaa etc TOUT Tato eretta I let myself into the kitchen; and then 

eLomy Aomadsa eb UaAa xexaouxeuLevyy I found a dish fixed up with delicious sauce 

xdAexteloy’ éxtoy yiTeay te Ueuboddac and roast capon and a bowl with anchovies 

gyoucay xat dplag Meyaoinds é&nonaca and Megarian sardines—and I swiped them 

Similarly Aristophanes (Eq. 1033-1034) : 

écpott@y ct é¢ toUmtadvtoy Anoet ce xuvy doy and he’ll sneak in unobserved into your kitchen 
like a dog 

yOxtTWE TAS AoTAadAG xal Tas VHGOUS Staretyuy at night and lick your dishes clean—and your 
islands 


Damoxenus (Louvre. 2, ll. 44, 45, 49 K.): 


00 td Stavitery Aotadac 008’ SCety xanvod. not to wash up dishes nor to smell smoke. 
€y® yao elo todmtavtoy ox eicéoyouae. For I don’t go into the kitchen—not I. 
B. c&epovexds et udyetooc. A. éxtretvoy td m0 B. You’re a proper chef. A. Stir up the fire 


As is seems, the ancient chimneys did not always draw well! 

Apparently not all kitchens were properly covered in; they were sometimes open-air 
cooking-places. Smoke would be particularly troublesome in the latter kind. So the caterer 
whose services are being sought in the fragment of Alexis quoted on page 222 makes the 
special point of asking not only if there is a kitchen, but if it has a chimney. On receiving 
an affirmative answer to this last question he ejaculates (IIev., Frag. 173, 15 K.): 


naxdy, ef tUQoucay | the devil to pay, if it smokes! 


Another caterer in Menander’s Girl from Samos makes condition after condition for his 
services, and among others (78-79): 


el xéoauds gat’ Bvdobey if you have enough dishes at your 
duty txavéc, cf todmtdvtoy xataoteyov house; if your kitchen is covered in 


And in a fragment of Sosipater still another chef is laying down the laws of architecture 
from his point of view and dealing with such an open-air kitchen (Katay., Frag. 1, 39-43 
K:)2 


coumtavioy 600M@> xatabarécb’ xal td pHs the kitchen he must construct properly, secure 
as much 

Aabety Goov det xal td mvedu’ idety rébev light as is necessary, and see what direction the 

Zotty, WEYAAnY Yeelay tty’ eig TO TOaYU’ Exet. wind comes from—these points are essential. 

6 xamvdsg gepduevog SeUCo xaxet Stagopay Whether the smoke is carried this way or that 
usually makes 

elube tots SWototy éuTotety Tiva a big difference with the viands 


The passage quoted on page 204 from the Parasite of Diphilus (Frag. 61, 1-4 K.) sug- 
gests another interesting feature of the ancient kitchen: it is not the architectural beauty 
of the rich man’s home to which he is invited nor the number of his wine-casks that appeals: 
to him: 
dvevécg 5¢ THOM TOU wayetpou TOY xanvoy but I do note carefully the smoke rising from his 

kitchen 


The amount of smoke issuing from the kitchen chimney is to the parasite an index of the 
number of viands preparing in the kitchen. As with the modern Greek range, there were 
as many fires as there were different things to cook. 

1 Cf. also Nicom. Ei,., Frag. 1, 25-28 K. 
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Somewhere in or adjacent to the kitchen or dining room was the cupboard—the xvitxstoy, 
“the place where the cups were kept.”! What the classical Greek cupboard looked like 
we are not told; but it may be imagined very like its modern descendant. Instead of glass 
doors, it may have had only a curtain across its front to keep out dust and dirt (Ar. T'ewe., 
Frag. 104 K.): 


@oree xuAtxelou toddvtoy nooonéntatar she had a veil drawn over her front—like a cup- 
board’s 


To the wanderer returned from the wars in foreign lands the cupboard was the symbol of 
home and friends and good cheer, dearer than all the rights of citizenship that he voluntarily 
forfeited. One such exclaims (Cratinus minor Xelewy, Frag. 9 K.): 


modkdoot® 8’ eet and after many a year I 
éx thy ToAcULWy Ofxad’ Hxwy, Evy yevets have come home from the enemy land; I have with 
xal opadtepas xat Snudtas clowy wdodte, difficulty found my clansmen and demesmen; 
sig td xuAtnetoy éveyedony’® Leds ote wor I have enrolled my name in the cupboard; that 
is my Zeus 
Eoxetoc, Eott peatELOS, TA TEAN TEA Herceius, Zeus Phratrius; there I pay tribute 


The invention of this precious piece of furniture is ascribed to some one (Dionysus?) in 
Eubulus’s Harpgirl (Y«i., Frag. 118 K.): 


Tex xUAtKEta 8 and cupboards 
éEeoey huty he invented for us 


The object of the invention was the protection of the fragile earthenware. But even in 
such a shelter, the cups were not always safe (Hub. Aax., Frag. 62 K.): 


@onepet otovdny drd0c as if offering a libation 
éy TH xvAtxelw ouvtétotpey Ta TOTH OLA he has smashed the cups in the cupboard 


The sanctity of the cupboard was presided over not by Dionysus, as one would naturally 
expect, but, at all events in the tavern, by Hermes, the god of traffic. And by the cupboard, 
therefore, would be placed a statue of the god of commerce polished as bright as the cups 
under his protecting care (Kub. Leu. 7 Ardy., Frag. 96 K.): 


‘Eeuts 6 Matas AtOtvoc, 6y meocedyuacty Hermes the son of Maia, whom polished 
éy t@ xudAtxetwm Aguroedy éxtetotumévoy bright at the cupboard with vows... 


But in the home the presiding deity is more appropriately “‘Zeus, the guardian of the prop- 
erty” (Zed¢ Ktnotog), as we have seen him looking after the pantry, in the fragment of 
Menander (“eus., Frag. 519 K.),? or more specifically “ Zeus, the guardian of the cupboard”’ 
(ExtxuAtxetog Zetc), as he is called in an unidentified comic fragment (Ine. Inc. Frag. 861 K.). 

The cupboard may have held any possible assortment or combination of pitchers and 
bowls and cups and vases and dishes, the subject of our chapter on Vases (Vol III, 
Chap. XIII). 

In the palace of Odysseus the apartments of Penelope were in the upper story. Indeed, 
all the palaces of Homer’s heroes had an upper story;’ the palace at Tiryns apparently had 
such an upper story, that at Cnossus had at least a second and a third, with stairways still 
in part preserved. In the dramatists also we find an upper story in the royal palaces and 
sometimes in humbler homes. 

The stairways leading from one story to another were built of wood,‘ stone, or concrete. 
The steps were sometimes reinforced with metal, as in our public buildings, to prolong the 
life of the steps (Soph. O. C. 1590-1591): 


érel 8’ dgixto toy xatapoagxtyy 6ddv and when he came to the sheer threshold, 
yarnots Babootcr yiOev goorlwuévoy with treads of bronze firmly let into the earth 


1Athenaeus comments (XI 460 d-e): efontar 3& otws (xuAtxetov tHY TotHOlwy oxevobyxy. Cf. als 
Anaxandr. Med., Frag. 29 K. os is Se i 

2 Quoted on p. 212. 

3B 514; II 184; a 362; 0 517; + 594; ete. 

4 Eur. Ph. 100; see p. 27. 
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This is, to be sure, not a palace, but a sanctuary of the ‘Dread Goddesses.’ Still the light 
it throws upon stairway construction is strong and clear. These steps, by which one went 
deeper down into the entrance to the lower world at Colonus, were cut out of the live rock; 
they were reinforced with bronze treads ‘‘rooted”’ into the stone of Colonus hill. 

The roof of the Greek house also is not only at the present time but also in the classical 
period and in the Homeric days a convenient part of the dwelling, affording a comfortable 
place to sleep out in the cool open air. The roof was flat and as extensive as the ground- 
plan of the apartments it covered. Elpenor, in the Odyssey, slept upon the roof of Circe’s 
palace.? So in the opening lines of the Agamemnon we find the watchman just awakened 
from sleep upon the roof of the palace at Mycenae (Ae. Ag. 2-4): 


peoveas étetag UxoS, Hy xomwmuevos through this long year of watching, while I, 
crouching 

otéyats “Atostday &yxabev, xuvdg Sixny, like a watch-dog upon the Atridae’s roof, 

Aotewy xatorsa vuxtéowy buyy very have come to know the company of the stars of 
night 


In the same tragedy the ghosts of the murdered children of Thyestes appear to the super- 
natural vision of Cassandra seated upon the roof of the same palace at Mycenae, as if the 
roof had been the scene of the hideous banquet at which their flesh had been served to their 
father (Ae. Ag. 1217-1222): 


6eate tTOUGSE TOUS Sdmots egnugvous see ye yon children sitting upon the house-top, 

véous, dvelowy MeOaHECEtS LOPRWMUaEE; in fashion, like to phantom forms of dreams? 

Tatdeg Oavdytes, Worepet TEdG THY otruy, Children they seem, by their own loved ones 
slain, 

yeteas xpedy TANDovtEs olxetacs Boas their hands full of the viands of their own flesh, 

oly éytgpotg te otAdyxy’, émolxtotoy yéuoc, | entrails and vitals I see them hold—the rueful 
cheer 

gTeéTOUG eyovtes, OY Tato éyedcato on which their father fed 


The ghosts of the children had risen before Cassandra’s prophetic gaze a little while before; 
it is not said in the earlier passage that they were seated upon the roof; but they had the 
same gruesome suggestions of the awful Thyestes banquet (1096-1097): 

xratdueva tade Boson aoayds, 


yonder are babes bewailing their own murder 
émtas te odexnas TEdSG TaTeds BebeWUsvac 


and roasted flesh on which their father fed 
So in the Wasps, Bdelycleon sleeps on the roof of the house, whether for greater comfort 
or to be on hand if his father should try to escape by way of the roof (Ar. Vesp. 67-68) 3 


Zotty yao Huty Seordtys éxetvooct 
&yvw xabedduy, 6 wéyasg obnl toO tTéyous 


now, that is our master sleeping up 
there—the big fellow on the roof 


The spacious, airy roof may, therefore, afford not only most comfortable night-quarters 
and spacious banquet halls, but it also commands the most extensive view. That was the 
principal reason why the watchman was posted there in the Agamemnon. And so the old 
paedagogus at the beginning of the Phoenissae takes Antigone to the roof to view her 
brother’s hostile army (Eur. Ph. 89-105): 


ITA. éret oe untne mapdevivacg éxdAcrety PAE. Now that thy mother hath consented to 
thy leaving thy 

webjxe weddbowy é¢ StHoe¢ Ecyatoy maiden-bower and mounting to the palace-roof 

otoateuu” idety “Apystov.... to view the Argive host... . 

x63 00u Taharay xAtuax’ éxtéoa Todt: mount with thy foot the ancient cedar stair; 

oxotet 5&8 tTedla xat mae’ "Iounvod pods look out upon the plains and along Ismenus’s 
brooks 

Atoxns te vaua, moAeutwy otedteuy.” dooy. and Dirce’s stream and see what a host of foes. 

ANT. peyé vuy, dpeve yeoatdy vég ANT. Lend me thine hand, thine aged hand, to 
me 

yete’ amd xrAtucdxwy T0dd¢ that am young and help my footsteps up the 

tyvos émavtéAAwy stair 


1 For the fuller discussion see pages 149-150. 
2 554-560; 2 62-65. 
8 Cp. also Ar. Nub. 1502: oftog, tf motetc étedy, odnt tod téyouc; 
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Mercury, in Plautus’s Amphitryo, which seems to be based upon a Greek satyr-play, 
takes his place upon the roof of the Theban palace for the double purpose: first, to have a 
commanding view of Amphitryon’s approach; and second, to have a post of vantage for 
giving the king a ducking and finally driving him away (1000-1001): 

illuc susum escendero: inde optume aspellam virum 

de supero, cum huc accesserit; faciam ut sit madidus sobrius 
(1008) : 

susum ascendam in tectum, ut illum hine prohibeam 

As in Homer, so in the passage from the Phoenissae, the roof is accessible from the interior 
of the house by means of a stairway—in this instance, a stairway of wood, not of stone. We 
may note further that Euripides specifies the kind of wood of which the stairway is con- 
structed: it is cedar. 

To the housetop Orestes and Pylades flee with Hermione at the approach of Menelaus 
in the closing scene of Euripides’s Orestes (1574-1575) : 


Sduwyv éx’ Kxowy tolade TUPYHEOUUEVOUG and upon the housetop yonder men entowered 
Etpog 8’ guts Ouyateds éxtppoupoy déen and the sword laid to my daughter’s throat! 


They are standing by the parapet that encloses the space upon the roof and are in plain sight 
to those approaching below. And there Orestes threatens to tear off the cornice and with 
the stone to dash out his uncle’s brains if he show fight.! 

The housetop is not what Homer gives us to understand by ixep @ov; the irep Ha are upper 
apartments of a palace; the d:A9¢¢ Zoyatoy is the flat roof with its enclosing balustrade. Its 
technical name is yetotréd:oua—strictly, the ‘‘projecting beams supporting the eaves.’” 
But the three words, Stjeec, Stoteyta (‘second story”), and ixep@oy are synonymous, and 
even Pollux who gives us the accurate technical definition gets them confused (IV 19): 


H 88 dtoteyta mots wav ey ofxy but the second story sometimes in a royal 
Bactrctw dthp|es Swucttoy, ofoyv palace is an upper chamber, as, for example, 
ao’ ob év Dotviccats » "Avtrydyy that from which in the Phoenissae Antigone 
Brémet toy oteatdy views the host 


But most obviously Antigone has left her “‘maiden-bower” in the upper story of the 
palace and ascends to the 8tjeeo goyxatoy, the “roof-garden,”’ and from there sees both east 
(toward Ismenus’s brooks) and west (toward Dirce’s stream) and north (toward the 
Proetidian Gate). 

This flat roof was the prevailing type of roof construction in the private houses of fifth 
and early fourth century Athens.’ Upon such a roof the women danced and sang the Adonis- 
dirge at the festival of Adonia, when the ill-fated expedition was setting out for Sicily (Ar. 
Lys. 389): 


6c’ “Adwviacnds odtog obnt thy TeYGy | and that Adonis-dirge upon the roofs 
(ibid. 392-396): 

h yuvti 8’ é6exouuévy but the woman dancing 
datat "Adwviv», onoly .... cried “‘Woe, woe for Adonis” . . . 
si Lhe AYU VY El TOUlTey OUG inet. . . . and the woman on the roof 
«xéntecb’ "Adwvty,» gnotv. .. cried ‘Weep and wail for Adonis” 


From such a roof also the women would view processions passing through the streets (Ar. 
Ach. 262): 


ob 8’, & ybyat, Oe w’ &xd too téyous | and you, wife, may look at me from the roof 


We find the 8:4ee¢ bee wor also in the comedy, and it still retains its meaning as an upper 


story (Plato Ilorntqs, Frag. 112 K.): 
bate TO Sthees UTEEHoyr* | see the upper story* 

1Cp. pages 206-207. 

2 Pollux I 81: at 88 rpocbohal tHv bxeodwy olxnudtwy, at bate tos xktw tolyous xpobyoucat, yetotnodlopata’ 
Kar ta oépovta altas EbAa yetolrodec. 

3 Cp. pp. 30 ff. 

* Hesychius adds but little with his definition: dtjpe¢’ bree oy. 4 xAtuaé. It is accessible by a stairway, 
of course. 
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Aristophanes takes the upper story of the well-to-do houses of his day as a matter of course. 
The pretty lady looks out of the window of her chamber in an upper story and invites the 
young man in (Ar. Ec. 698-699): 


gnoet tts &ywh’ €& brepmou, some one will say from the upper story above, 
nal xadAtoty xal Acuxotaty the most beautiful and fair 


At line 961 the girl is asked to come down stairs (xat%Seau.otca) and open the door. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae the woman goes down (xata6atvw!) from her chamber and meets her 
lover at the door (ll. 482 ff.). The bed-chamber of the lady of the house was, apparently, 
always on an upper floor. In the house of Chremylus one of the upper stories was, it would 
seem, an attic and used primarily as a storeroom (Ar. Pl. 811): 


to 8’ Uxco@oy toxdduy [yéuer] | and the upper story is packed with dried figs 


The ordinary houses of fifth century Athens would seem to have had such an attic store-- 
room (Ar. Ran. 565-566): 


va) 08 Setodoa yé Tou and we two in terror, you remember, 
etl thy xathAtg’ elOdc dverndhoamey scampered pell-mell up to the loft 


There may be some doubt as to just what the xacjAty was; but it certainly was not a “shelf. 
or ledge running along the back of the cook-shop, and formed by the upper surface either 
of a cross-beam or of a partition not reaching the ceiling,”’ as Mr. Rogers in his note on the 
passage interprets. Plathane and her sister would never have jumped up on a perch like 
that to get away from a mad Heracles raging about with a drawn sword. The ancient com- 
mentators seem to have had as much trouble in explaining the word as modern scholars. 
have. To Hesychius xa7hAty was the ‘space along the wall,’ Homer’s wec6dun, or a “roof- 
beam.’ Photius, Pollux, and Suidas agree. But neither roof-beam nor y.2c68u7 could have: 
afforded any sort of security for the terrified women in their flight before the hero in his: 
pretended madness. A loft could have done so; we may even imagine that they scrambled 
up a ladder into the loft and pulled the ladder up after them. Then Heracles could have 
raved about as long as he would and have ‘“‘gone off in a whirl taking the mattresses with 
him.”” Such would seem to be also the ‘‘better interpretation of others,” suggested by 
Hesychius.? 

At all events, all are agreed that the xat7Aty was a place for storing provisions, like the 
treo @oy in the house of Chremylus in the Plutus. Lucian may have had this passage in mind. 
when he wrote (Lexiph. 8): 


6 wév tig ext thy xatHAtpa and one scrambled up into 
dvaperynoawevos, éxipdon- the loft and went hunting for 
wa éCnrer something for dessert 


The ‘‘scrambling up” suggests again the ladder; and the “something for dessert”’ recalls the 
store-room for provisions; and Lucian is certainly using words that affect the Old Comedy. 

The women’s apartments, we may assume, had no windows opening upon the outer 
world. The Minoan palaces in Crete, we may be sure from the tablets of Cnossus, had 
windows in each story of the men’s apartments. The tragic poets never mention windows. 
in the Mycenaean palaces taken as the scenes of their plays. But Aristophanes offers abun- 
dant evidence of the presence of windows in the buildings that figure in his comedies. Temples, 
like the Erechtheum, had windows—beautiful windows; the homes of Athenian bourgeois 
also had windows. The windows of Philocleon’s house were among the first openings that 
his son had to stop up to keep the old man away from the law courts (Ar. Vesp. 126-128): 


6 8’ gbedldpacxe Sta te THY USCOPPOHY but he would make his escape through the rain- 
pipes 

xal ty 6TG@y. Huets 8’ 60” Hy tetENUeEva and the windows. So all the openings there were 

évebUoauey paxtorat we stuffed up with rags 


1Cp. also Ar. Vesp. 347. 

2 KathAww’ wecbdun, wecbtotyoy, 56x06 H Unéveole Pact&Louca toy Goocoy’ ot Sé txolwua td évTH otxw, 6 val BéAtrov. 

3 The Young Man in the Ecclesiazusae makes love to the Girl at the upstairs window (884-976), and the 
Chorus in the Thesmophoriazusae includes in the list of feminine peccadillos ‘‘peeping out of the window” 
(797), but in neither case, is it at all likely that the window is in the women’s apartments. 

Though +yrnefs may mean a “‘window,” the éytnefs from which a woman is bidden to hang herself in 
the doubtful fragment of Eupolis (455 K.) need not be a window in her apartments nor even a window at all; 
aytnots also means a ‘“‘beam,” and that is the more likely interpretation of the word. 
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And through the window only could he hear the voices of his fellow-heliasts in the street 
below rousing his passion for their company (ibid. 317-319): 


pthot, tHxoWaL wey friends, I have this long time 
Tahar dtd ths 6TH been fretting to death at hearing 
budy Oraxotwy you only through the window 


These openings were high; otherwise Philocleon could have seen his friends through them; 
they were stuffed so tight full of rags that not even a midge could get through them (vs. 
352); yet he could hear through them (vss. 318-319) and be heard through them (vs. 350): 


Zotty éat 370’ Hy tev’ av Evdobeyv ofdc c’ elns is there a window through which you could hold 


Sarg Ecce! converse from within! 
elt’ éxdovar dexecty xeugbels, Home MoAUUNTES and then slip out through it covered with rags 
’OSuccetc; like Odysseus of many devices 


Philocleon could hear through the windows; he could be heard; he could not see through and 
could not get through, because his son had effectively stuffed them full of rags or nailed 
them up. Moreover, the window had been barred? or screened with strong net work— 
perhaps wire screens. The whole court (like our modern porches) had been so securely 
screened as to hold the old man in; he could not simply tear a hole through them; he might 
gnaw a hole through, but his teeth are too poor (Ar. Vesp. 131-132): 


ucts 88 thy adAhy aracay Stxtots and we have screened in all the 
natanetacavtes gy xUXAW QuAaTTOMEY court all ’round and keep him in 
(164): 

StatowWEouat tolvuy cd Stxtuoyv | well then, I’ll gnaw through the screen 


In the same way the windows of the upper story had been strongly screened? (Ar. Vesp. 
368-371): 


PI. dtateayety tolvuy xedtrotéy éott wor PHI. Well then, the best thing for me to do is 
co Stxtuoyv. to gnaw through the net. 
4 5é wot Atxtuvva cuyyvouny eyor tod And may our Lady of the Nets forgive me for the 
Sext UO. net. 
XO. taita wav medcg dvdebc gor’ kvoytos CHO. That’s the talk for a man who is working 
és cwtnelay. ... his way to safety. ... 
®I. drarétewxtattoité y? .. 2... PHI. This one, at least, is gnawed through... . 


In a scanty fragment Aristophanes has a similar situation (Aiod., Frag. 11 K.): 
nat 81’ onic xdnt téyous | and through a window and on the roof 


Gravert (comparing Xenarchus IV 11, 12) concludes that the context would give us a woman 
as determined to get out of the house and join her lover as Philocleon was to get out and 
join his fellow-heliasts. 

In all these passages where 6x7 is used, it may well be, as I have argued above,’ that we 
have to deal with the open metope between two triglyph blocks of a Doric front. But at 
all events, the open metope was, after all, a kind of window. However, we are not left to 
éxf alone for our knowledge of the windows in the houses of fifth century Athens. We 
know what the window opening on the east portico of the Erechtheum looked like; and we 
have a word for window that leaves no ambiguity as to its meaning. When Philocleon has 


succeeded in “gnawing” through the screen on the window, the Chorus exhorts him (Ar. 
Vesp. 379-380) : 


GAN’ eEddas Std tis Oueldog td xaA@Stov but fasten the rope through the window and 
elta xabtua then 
SHoas cautéy tie it round yourself and let yourself down 


1 The reading of Dindorf, ex glossis Hesych. 
2 Windows were commonly barred or latticed (Pl. Mil. 379-380): 
nam certo neque solarium apud nos neque hortus ullus 


neque fenestra nisi clatrata 
3 Pages 116-117. 
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This time the word is 6uets which means just what we mean by “window.” And it is the 
same thing that a moment ago was éxy. And it is still high—so high that to reach the ground 
from it Philocleon must use a rope to let himself down; and he is afraid, even then, that 
the rope may break or slip and that he may break his neck in the attempt to get down, or 
that (worse still, perhaps) his persecutors may catch him in the act and haul him back up 
through the window into confinement again (381-382; 385-386) : 


&ye viv, Hy atcbouédvo tottw Cytitdy w’ pray, now, if those two fellows see me and try 
éoxahauacbat to fish me up 
AAVASTAoTOY Totety elow, tl mowhoete; and haul me back in, what will you do? 
hy te TéOwW YO, if anything happens to me, 
dveboytesg xat xataxAadoavtes Ocivat gather me up and weep over me and bury me 
yw.” 0nd Tolar Spugextots under the bar 


He still hesitates at the lofty window. The fun of the situation was intensified by the realities 
in the theatre, where the window-ledge could have been barely eight or ten feet above the 
street. The humor is helped on by the Chorus’s eager encouragement (387-388) : 


obday netoet undey Belong. GAR’, @ BéAttoce, | You won’t get hurt; don’t be scared; but, dear 


xadter sir, let your- 
oautoy Oaopty xdmeuEdwevos totot mateMotat self down and don’t be afraid but offer up a 
Oeoic: prayer to your father’s gods 


And Philocleon, with wildly ejaculated prayers, lets himself down, down, down—eight or 
ten feet—to the ground. But before he reaches the ground, Bdelycleon discovers him in the 
act (396-397): 


xabtug he is letting himself down 
aitoy dHoas by a rope 


and calls his two servants to help save the day. One of them runs to haul the fugitive back 
through the window (397): 


00 uh xatabjoet | you shall not go down 


Bdelycleon orders the other to run up below him and beat him back up the rope into the 
window again (398-399): 


dydbaty’ dvicag xat& thy éetéoay xalt tator run up, quick! on the other side! and beat him 
QuAAdot Tate, with the branches, 
fy mug Teluyny avaxpotontat TAnyels tats and see if haply he will back astern when beaten 
elpcotmvats with the boughs 


With much ado he is apparently hauled back through the window to prison again. 

Outs “window” occurs again in the parabasis of the Thesmophoriazusae. The Chorus 
discusses woman as the alleged mischief and cause of all mischief in the world, and yet 
she is the world’s desire (Ar. Thes. 797): 


xdy &% Bueldoo napaxdntwueyv, Cytet 7d and if we peep through a window,? every one 
xandy teDeacbar strives to catch a glimpse of “the mischief”’ 


Windows, therefore, we have, looking out upon the street, as well as into the court, in both 
classical dwellings and Minoan palaces. 

The general plan of the private house of the period of the New Comedy is drawn for us 
with considerable detail by Plautus in the Mostellaria—vestibule, pillars, colonnades, rooms, 
baths, women’s quarters, promenades, almost everything (755 ff.): 

TR. Gynaeceum aedificare volt hic in suis, 
et balineas et ambulacrum et porticum 
ad eam rem facere volt novom gynaeceum. 
nam sibi laudavisse hasce ait architectonem 

1 These words are often taken to mean ‘‘at the other window”’—as if Philocleon were coming down from 
a second story window and Sosias were to beat him back by striking him from a first story window. That is, 
of course, a possible, but not a necessary interpretation. Droysen, less happily, renders: Du hinauf! schnell, 


schnell! an das Fenster da links! und schlag’ auf ihn los mit den Ruthen! — 
2 So the young girl in the Ecclesiazusae peeps out of her window and sings to her lover (930 ff.). 
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817 ff.): 
TR. Viden vestibulum ante aedis hoc et ambulacrum quoiusmodi? 
TH. Luculentum edepol profecto. TR. Age specta postes, quoiusmodi, 
quanta firmitate facti et quanta crassitudine. 
TH. Non videor vidisse postis pulcriores. SI. Pol mihi 
eo pretio empti fuerant olim 
tris minas pro istis duobus praeter vecturam dedi 
(843): 


circumduce hasce aedis et conclavia 
The colonnade with its promenade ran round the atrium, with which we are familiar 
from the Graeco-Roman house of Pompeii and Delos, with its adjoining chambers. And 
the roof above these, sloping from its several directions toward the atrium, made the im- 
pluvium, which also is variously mentioned in the comedy (Pl. Mil. 288): 
forte fortuna per impluvium huc despexi in proxumum 
Sceledrus, scampering over the roof of the house hunting for the stray monkey, had the 
finest kind of opportunity for peeping into the impluvium and the chambers beyond the 
colonnade opposite to him.! 
Beyond the atrium of the more pretentious houses was the peristyle with its garden or 
gardens (Pl. Mil. 341): 
neque solarium neque hortum nisi per impluvium 
(bid. 379-380) : 
nam certo neque solarium apud nos neque hortus ullus 
neque fenestra nisi clatrata 
In this particular house in Ephesus there was no sun-parlor (attached to the peristyle), 
and no garden (within the peristyle), and therefore no back or side gate to afford communica- 
tion between it and the next door neighbor’s house; the only way of access, save by the street 
doors, was through the impluvium. Even the windows were barred. 
Down through the impluvium of Amphitryon’s palace rolled the two serpents sent to 
devour the infant Hercules (Pl. Am. 1108): 
devolant angues iubati deorsum in impluvium duo 
These passages all have to do with dwellings of the period of the New Comedy. But 
even in fifth century Athens the homes of the very wealthy had their colonnaded atria and, 
perhaps, their colonnaded peristyles. Strepsiades in the Clouds of Aristophanes speaks of 
the columns of his millionaire brother-in-law’s house as the very type and symbol of his 
wealth (Ar. Nub. 815): 


GX’ 8o0’ EXOwy todG MeyaxAgous xtovac | well, go and eat up Megacles’s columns 


In the atrium of Nicobulus’s house also were columns; these might upon occasion serve other 
purposes than that of supporting the roof of the impluvium (PI. Bac. 822-823): 
abducite hunc 
intro atque adstringite ad columnam fortiter 
The great Mycenaean palace all under one roof, like those at Tiryns and Cnossus, had 

no close neighbors with whom to share a party wall. Even the detached dwellings of Homeric 
Troy are not built up against one another. But in classical times, houses in the city, where 
building sites were more expensive, were built close together, and two frequently had one 
party wall in common.? Thus in the Miles Gloriosus, the Captain has chanced to secure 
a lodging for his sweetheart Philocomasium that is immediately next door to the home of 
her lover’s friend and host, and there is a party wall between them? (Pl. Mi., Arg. I 6): 

geminis communem . . . parietem in aedibus 


_1Cf. Pl. Mil. 159; 173; 553. From the wide-spreading opening of the impluvium, the ladies of the 
period represented by the original of Plautus’s Epidicus called their crinolines “skylight skirts’? (224-225): 
EP. Impluviatam, ut istaec faciunt vestimentis nomina. 
PE. Ut in impluvium induta fuerit? 
2Cf. Thuc. II 3, 3; Is. 60, 17. 
a nee ia Menander’s Phasma there was a party wall between the homes of two neighbors (Donatus ad. 
er. Eun. 9). 
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and Palaestrio, the confidential slave, bores a hole through the wall so that the lovers may 
meet clandestinely (Pl. Mi. 142-143): 


in eo conclavid ego perfodi parietem, 
qua commeatus clam esset hinc huc mulieri 

These two houses also had a continuous roof, which plays an important part in Act II 
of the Miles. 

The Mycenaean palace, furthermore, is provided with clothes-presses, closets, like the 
palaces of the Iliad. In the Iliad (Z 288-289) Hecabe, in order to bring forth the appeasing 
gift for Athena, “went down [from the bree @oy (?)] into a fragrant chamber, where she had 
robes all richly wrought, the handiwork of Sidonian women.” The clothes-press is a chamber; 
it is fragrant. We are not told of what it was redolent, but it may well have been of cedar 
wood which was used as a means of preserving. We are the safer in making this assumption 
in view of the definite statement in Q 191-192, where Priam, to bring forth in his turn 
appeasing gifts for Achilles, “went down into a fragrant chamber, of cedar wood, high- 
roofed, that contained many pieces of finery.”” Apparently, this is the same chamber as 
that to which Hecabe in Z went to fetch the peplus for Athena; for there were quantities of 
feminine apparel there,! and from it Priam brought out for Achilles dozens of pieces of 
women’s apparel. We have then in the Homeric palace at Troy a great closet paneled with 
cedar wood. And such a one, too, we have at the palace of Admetus in Pherae. For, in 
preparing for her own obsequies, Alcestis brought out from such a store-room the raiment 
and the jewels, to deck herself for her burial (Eur. Alc. 160-161): 


éx 8’ EAotca xedelvwy Sduwy and from rooms of cedar wood she took 
éobAta xdouoy t edTPETHS Hoxhoato raiment and ornaments and decked herself be- 
comingly 


This palace also had its store-chamber paneled with cedar wood to guard its contents 
against moths and decay. 

As Hecabe and Priam went down into the store-rooms of the Trojan palace, we may 
assume that these were in the deeper recesses of the house. And so they are also at Mycenae, 
as we may safely infer from Aeschylus’s use of wuydbey (Ag. 96): 


gehavy wuxddev Bactrctw | massy drops from the royal store within 


The oil here referred to was kept in a closet in the inner recesses of the palace. Such closets 
were sometimes so far in the innermost recesses of the house that they were absolutely dark. 
A dark closet of that kind, admitting not a ray of light, Dejanira seems to have had in her 
home at Trachis (Soph. Tr. 685-686) : 


TO OAOUAaKOY TOOT’ ATUPOY axTIVdg tT’ cet this drug [he bade me] store away in the inner- 
most 
Ocopts Kbtxtoy év wuxots aowlety part of the house, where no firelight or warm ray 


of sun could reach it. 


And in such a closet she preserved it against that fatal day. 

By those ‘‘dwelling-places of cedar’? in the Alcestis some interpreters are inclined to 
understand cedar chests. If that interpretation be correct, we would naturally associate 
with them in our minds such boxes as the famous cedar chest of Cypselus at Olympia, with 
its elaborate wealth of sculptured decoration.? Large chests of that sort are mentioned in 
tragedy but once; they play a more frequent part in the comedy. They are 1) clothes-chests 
(Soph. Tr. 691-692): 


xCOnxa ouuttlcac’ draumes HAtou I folded up the gift and laid it away safe 
xothw Cuydotew dsHpov from the sunlight, in the depths of a chest 


(Pl. Men. 691): 
[pallam] in loculos compingite 
(ibid. 803): 
at ille suppilat mihi . . . pallas ex arcis 


1Z 289-295. 
2 Paus. V 17, 5-19, 10; Cp. Overbeck, Gr. Pl.4, I pp. 64 ff.; Frazer, Paws. III pp. 600-620, and the 
literature there cited. 
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2) chests for the safe-keeping of gold plate (Pl. Amph. 420): 


[patera aurea] est in cistula! 
(Ter. Eun. 754): 
[cistella cum crepundiis] in risco [sita est] 


3) money chests (PI. Aul. 823) :? 


ubi id est aurum? 
L. 8. In areca apud me 


It will be noted that these large chests are called variously arca, loculus, riscus,* cistula, 
and even cistella. But such a chest might be large enough for a grown person to hide in (like 
the chest of Cypselus in the Heraeum) or under (Pl. Cas. 664): 

omnes sub arcis, sub lectis latentes 


The maker of wooden chests was called in Latin an arcularius (Pl. Aul. 518). 

Not unlike such a chest of cedar were the cedar coffins occasionally mentioned in both 
the tragedy (Eur. Alc. 365; Or. 1053; Tro. 1141) and the comedy (Ar. Lys. 600; Vesp. 1365). 
That even these coffins for the dead might be decorated with works of art is suggested by 
the phrase in the passage cited from the Orestes (1053): 


nat pviwa déEa0’ ey, xé30u texyvdouata | and one tomb receive, cedarn craft of art 


When the wrathful matron in Plautus’s Asinaria calls her false husband carnufex, capuli 
decus (892), she obviously is not thinking of any sort of decoration for his coffin save that 
which should be provided by the old man’s dead body. 

We have no description of any decoration upon such a coffin as that suggested in the 
Orestes; but Pausanias’s description of the Chest of Cypselus and the magnificent sarcophagi 
in Constantinople suggest what Euripides may have had in mind. 


1 Cf, also Pl. Amph. 773; 783; 792. 
2 Cf. also 830; Bac. 948. 
3 Cf. also Antiph, Kvé., Frag. 130 K.: 
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VI. MYCENAEAN TOMBS 


With the Mycenaean palace we may include also the Mycenaean tomb. The tomb of 
Proteus is the central feature of the scene of Euripides’s Helen, before the eyes of the spectators 
throughout the play. It is located just outside the palace gates (1165-1168): 


@ yates Tatoos prvqw’” én’ €Eddorar yao all hail, my father’s tomb. For at the gates did I 

Z0apa, Ilewted, o” evex’ guns meocehcewec: bury thee, Proteus, to receive my greeting thus; 

det d& sEtmy te xelotdy Sduouc and ever, as I leave or enter my home, lo, 

OcoxAdpevos matic b8e ceocevyénet, mateo thy son, Theoclymenus, father, pays his respects 
to thee 


It is built of stone (961-962) : 


AéEw tad’ Augl wvjua« cod matods wecwdy* this will I utter upon my knees beside thy 
father’s tomb: 


oh Sire, who dwellest in this tomb of stone 
Sophocles states the same simple fact in regard to Antigone’s tomb (Ant. 1204-1205) 2 


TOS AtOdctewtoy xdENns 
vuugetoy “AtdSou xotAoy eicebatvouey 


® Yépoy, 8¢ ofxets tovde Acivoy tagpoy 


we went up and proceeded to enter the 
maiden’s hollow stone-built bridal-chamber of 
death 


Other passages bring before us the heaping up of the earthen mound above the kernel of 
heavy masonry (Eur. I. T. 702): 


tTUuboy te YWooy xaTt0Es UvNWEta Lot and heap up a tomb for me and place upon it 
memorials of me 


In this one line we find expressed the whole spirit of the Greek gravestone, from the days of 
Homer to the late classical period. Elpenor’s ghost begs Odysseus to heap up for him a barrow 
on the shore of the gray sea and to set up upon it an oar, wherewith he used to row when he 
was alive with his comrades.* And so the beautiful Attic sepulchral reliefs of the fifth and 
fourth centuries are memorials, in the truest sense, of the departed, characteristic of them 
as they were wont to appear in their daily life among their friends. 

Still again, we have the finished product of the heaping up of the tomb (Eur. Hec. 220- 
221): 

matdsa thy IloAuEéyny to slay thy child Polyxena 

opdtat meds debby yOu’ ’AxtAretou ta&pou at the grave-mound height of Achilles’s tomb 


Euripides may well have been familiar with the traditional tomb of Achilles at Sigeum, so 
familiar to all travelers who have sailed into the Hellespont. And Seneca also was familiar 
with the great conical mound of earth, with its core of Mycenaean masonry, rising conspicu- 
ously close by the ancient shore-line of the Hellespont and the steeply sloping hill of Rhoe- 
teum, where reposed the bones and ashes of the great Achilles (Sen. Tro. 1120-1124; 1148- 
1150) * 

idem ille populus aliud ad facinus redit 

tumulumque Achillis. cuius extremum latus 

Rhoetea leni verberant fluctu vada; 

adversa cingit campus et clivo levi 

erecta medium vallis includens locum. 


ut primum ardui 
sublime montis tetigit atque alte edito 
iuvenis paterni vertice in busti stetit 


1 Tt finds direct mention many times: for example, 64, 315, 324, 466, 528, 544, 551, 556, 797, 842, 962, 981, 
984, 986, 1009, 1084, 1086, 1165-1168, 1178, 1203, 1228. Ar. Thes. (885-886) quotes Eur. Hel. 466. 
2 Cf. Eur. El. 327-328: évOpucxer thaw 
TET POG Te Aclet UYAUA Ackivoy matTEdc. 
3 Eur. Ion 388; Or. 116; 402; 1585; Ar. Ran. 1172. 
4) 71-78; vp 14-15. 
5 Cf. also lines 180; 196; 361; 940; 1164. 
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With these passages a monument of the type of the so-called Tomb of Agamemnon or 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae begins to assume shape before our mental vision. It becomes 
still more real when we read (Kur. Alc. 835-836): 


b600hy nap’ otuoy, 7) ’xt Adorocay oéoet, beside the road that leads straight toward 
Larissa 
tiuboy xatéver Ecaotdy éx mooaattou thou shalt come in sight of a polished tomb just 


outside the town 


Mycenae, especially the Tomb of Clytaemnestra (Mrs. Schliemann’s Tomb’’) with its 
perfectly polished walls, is recalled still more vividly with these two lines: the great tomb 
built of polished stone, just outside the fortress walls, close beside the direct road that leads 
toward Larissa, which is also the Mycenaean name of the citadel of Argos. The poets apply 
the epithet ‘polished’? to such structures as if it were characteristic of them. Euripides 
employs it also of the tomb of Proteus in Egypt (Hel. 986): 


vexem dU’ &EA¢ THY’ ext EcotO taDH | corpses twain together on this polished tomb 


And over there at Argos was another Mycenaean tomb. We may have an allusion to 
the grave of the unhappy daughters of Danaus, also built of that same polished masonry, in 
the Bellerophon of Euripides (Frag. 305 N.): 


xal Ecotdy byGoy Aavatday sd pacudtwy and the polished slope of the Danaids’ resting- 
place... -- 

otas éy wécotcty elxne xnodxwy <Uno>! standing in the midst he spake by the voice of 
heralds 


With this “polished slope,” if, indeed, we are dealing with a tomb and not a palace,” the 
beehive construction begins to assume form; with y6ov the poet draws a picture of the lofty 
vault, covered over with débris and overgrown. One such possible tomb has been discovered 
at Argos; and one such at least must have been known to Euripides; for even his Scholiast 
knew of it.? 

On the southeast slope of the northeast spur? of the hill of Larissa there has been found 
what appears to have been a beehive tomb of the Mycenaean period. It has a Soduoc sixty- 
five feet long leading to a circular chamber in the depths of the hill. The walls of this Seduoc, 
however, are not polished but roughly hewn stones. And in another respect they are unlike 
the more famous tombs of Mycenae; the walls are not vertical but approach each other like 
the upper courses of the so-called Tirynthian arch. In this feature they resemble closely 
the many tombs cut into the solid hillside at Mycenae, without any veneering of carefully 
cut stone. 

This subterranean structure may be identified with one of the monuments “starred” 
by Pausanias among the notable sights of Argos (II 23, 7): 


Bra dé gottv "Apyetots Ogag &Era: Argos has other things worth seeing: there used to 
be 

natayewy olxodéunua, én’ adt@ dé an underground building and over it a 

hy 6 yadnotc Ok&Aauoc, bv “Axolotds chamber of bronze that Acrisius once had 

Tote Ent PoouEg tTHS Duyatods éxotnoe’ made in which to keep his daughter. 

Ileothaog 88 xabetAey adtoy tupavynoas. But when Perilaus became king, he had it 
destroyed. ... 

....Konatou 38 otepov dvoudobn, It later received the name of Cretan, 

Stott "Aorcdvyy d&robavotcay 2bavayv égvratba because, when Ariadne died, they buried her in it 


If it is to be identified with the vault of Danae’s imprisonment, it may or may not be identical 
with the monument of the daughters of Danaus mentioned by Euripides in the Bellerophon.‘ 
There are, of course, no traces left of the bronze plates or, rather, bronze rosettes that gave 
it its epithets as turris aénea® or yadrxots O¢Aauoc. But at Argos must have been sucha tomb 
with the bronze upon its walls; we have palpable evidence of such decoration on the walls 
of the principal chamber of the so-called Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. We have a 

1 Supplied by Cobet. 

2 See p. 199 above. 

3 Probably to be identified with Pausanias’s “‘Diras”’ (II 24, 1). 


4 Quoted above. 
5 Hor. Car. III 16, 1. 
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similarly elaborate and rich system of decoration also at Argos, attested both by Pausanias, 
in the passage just quoted, by Horace, in his turris aénea,! and by the general tradition, and also 
by Sophocles (Ant. 944-947): 


Etha xat Aavdasg odpdvtoy oi and Danae in her beauty was made to exchange 
the 

aAAKEa béuas éy YaAxno0détOIg aUAaIC: light of heaven for a bronze-covered lodge; and 

xpuTtTouéva d’ éy TuLEH pet Oarduw xateledyOn buried in a tomblike chamber she was securely 
imprisoned 


In a similar way, the tomb in which Antigone was immured, is called a chamber—a 
bridal chamber—in Sophocles’s Antigone (1206-1207): 


one of us heard loud shrieks 
coming from the direction of the unhallowed 
chamber 


600twy xwxuLdtwy 
, 
xAUVEt tts axtéerotoy dugl nactdda 


Thus far, then, we have from our tragic poets a fairly clear picture corresponding ab- 
solutely with the great vaulted beehive tombs of Mycenae and Orchomenus, great mounds 
with polished walls of masonry, with and without the adorning pieces of bronze upon the 
smoothly finished courses of stone. 

The lofty, spacious, vaulted chamber of the beehive tomb is suggested again in Antigone’s 
pathetic apostrophe to her burial place (zbid. 891-893): 


® tbu6oc, vuUgetoy, @ xaTACKADYS 
olxnats detpeoupoc, of topevouae 
TOS TOUS éuauUTHS 


oh tomb, my bridal chamber, oh vaulted 
home forever guarding me, to which 
I go to join mine own 


The same form is suggested once more where Antigone says (Soph. Ant. 848-849): 


T0OS €pyua tuLbdyuotoy Zoyouae to the moundlike prison of my 
tapOU Totatvtou strange tomb I go 


and a little further on Creon mentions the grave (885-886) as 


AATH PEEL her vaulted 
cuubm mpoontigavtes tomb enclosing her 


Such tombs must necessarily be underground. And a standing epithet might be xatweué? 
(for example, Soph. Ant. 1100-1101): 


é€OOyv xOeny wey éx xatTMeUXOS oTéyNS go, set the maiden free from her subterranean 
&yes dwelling 


Being underground, they must have also a practical means of approach. In the reality, 
at Mycenaean sites, we have the familiar $e6u0c¢, the long passage-way, cutting the hillock 
or mound down to the level of the threshold of the door of the tomb. The vaulted chamber 
was secured both by locking its own great doors and also by closing up the outer entrance 
to the 8eéuoc. Did we not have the reality, we should not easily comprehend the poets’ 
allusions to this feature of the Mycenaean tomb; but, with the marvelous “‘treasuries”’ of 
Mycenae, both the poets and the tombs are better understood (Ant. 1215-1217; 1220-1221): 


TAPHOTAYTES TADY take your places by the grave and 
abonoav , apuoy xyouatos AtGoorady look; make your way into the stone-drawn fitting 
Sbvtes TMPdG aUTO oTOuLoy ........ —clear up to the very mouth of the vault 
NOpotwer. gv 88 Aotoblw tupbetuarte We looked; and in the innermost part of the 

tomb-chamber 
Thy wey xeEUaothy alyévos xatetdoueyv we beheld her hanged by the neck 


In the light of what we know, particularly at Mycenae, we can fairly see Creon’s attend- 
ants come up to the entrance to the eéu.0¢, work their way through the opening that Haemon 
had made by pulling out some of the stones in the masonry that had been laid to block that 
entrance and locked and sealed up when Antigone had been immured within, penetrating 


1 Car. III 16, 1. 
2 Cp. also Soph. Ant. 774, discussed pp. 238-239. 
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to the doorway (ai7d otéutoy) of the beehive, peering through the dim interior into the tomb- 
chamber, and seeing the terrible climax of Antigone’s tragic life within. For thus, surely, 
the Sophoclean passage is to be interpreted. The tomb-chamber (tiyéeuua) is the first sug- 
gestion in the passages thus far cited of more than one chamber in the Mycenaean tomb. 
The Treasury of Atreus is our positive proof of the existence of such an arrangement. And 
the correctness of our interpretation of the passage in the Antigone is further established 
by a passage from Euripides’s Phaethon (Frag. 781, 8-10 N.): 


xe0dw dé vey and I will lay him away in 
Ecototot Oarduots, &v0’ éu@ xeitar mooet polished chambers where my husband’s gold is 
yeucds’ udyyn 5&é xA7Oe’ éya opoaytCouae stored; and I alone seal up the locks 


In this one passage, in the very fewest words, we have the tomb built in smoothly sur- 
faced masonry, with its plural (equivalent to dual?) chambers, its seal upon the locks upon 
the doors. And, striking corroboration of the double names of “Treasury” and “Tomb,” 
the tomb is also the place where the prince’s treasures of gold are stored. The beehive tombs 
were treasure-houses and doubtless once contained treasures of gold richer even than the 
finds in the shaft-graves of Mycenae suggest. 

In all probability honors were paid to the dead in those pre-Hellenic times, even as in 
classical times. This we may assume; the tragic poet assumed it, too (Eur. Hel. 546-547): 


o€ Thy Opeyua Setvoy HUtAAnuévyy thou that with fearful effort strugglest on to the 
steps and 
chubou ’xt xenntd’ éurdpous t’ d6e00ctTatas upright block of the altar of burnt sacrifice 


At the tomb of Proteus, at which Helen has taken refuge, is an altar of the regulation type, 
with steps and raised block, on which sacrifice was offered to the spirit of the dead. A like 
arrangement we may safely assume for every Mycenaean tomb. In the opening scene of 
Sophocles’s Electra, Orestes is to go to his father’s tomb and pour libations and crown it 
with the glory of severed hair (51-53); and there upon the summit (not at an altar) of the 
mound Chrysothemis later discovers her brother’s offerings to their long-buried father 
(894-896 ; 901-902) 1 


be xorkdyng €& kxeas veopeltous I saw streams of milk that had newly flowed from 
THYAS YaAaxtog xal Teptotegy xUxAW the top of the mound and our father’s grave 
crowned 
mavtwy ba” otty dvOéwy OHxny rat eds about with wreaths of all the flowers we have 
goyatns 8’ 606 . . . and at the side of the tomb I saw 
Tueas vewen Booteuyoy tetUNnWEévoy a lock of hair newly shorn 


It may be, however, that Sophocles is here guilty of an anachronism and that his words 
are more readily applicable to a grave of the fifth century type. But the poets more than 
once speak of offerings made upon the top of the high-heaped barrows of Homeric heroes. 
Thus Polyxena was sacrificed upon the height of the mound, while the host of the Achaeans 
stood ‘‘before the tomb” (Eur. Hec. 521-524): 


mapry way Gyros mag ’Axyatxod otpatod and all the host of the Achaean army was there 

TAHENS TOO TUWbOU ois xdENS él CpAYAS" in full numbers before the tomb to witness the 
sacrifice of thy daughter; 

abay 8’ “Aythréwe wats TokuEévny xeedc then Achilles’s son took Polyxena by the hand 

gotna’ én’ &xeou YwWUaTos and placed her upon the height of the mound 


The beehive tombs of Mycenae are, most of them, like the tomb of Alcestis and the tomb 
of Proteus in Euripides, close beside the principal road leading to the feudal castle. But 
some of those at Mycenae are across the hill on the western slope far out of sight from any 
part of the palace. In like manner Creon threatens to put Antigone out of the way, burying 
her alive in a vault far removed, where no human footfall ever comes (Soph. Ant. 773-774): 


dywy Eenuos v0’ av f Beotmy attboc I will take thee away to a place where no human 
foot-step ever 
xedp~w TetTeMdet COcay gv xatwoUXE comes and bury thee alive in a rock-cut vault 


1Cf. Eur. El. 90-92; 324-325; 511-515; Or. 124-125; 1187; 1821-1322. 
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And yet, as a matter of fact, this part of the threat was not carried out. Creon, in the heat 
of his first wrath against his niece, is determined to make the punishment of her crime as 
horrible as possible, putting her to death in the presence of her lover, and including her 
innocent sister also in the vengeance for the violated law. These latter extremes are omitted. 
And the site finally selected for her living entombment was, while far away, yet in sight from 
the Theban palace (Soph. Ant. 1108-1110): 


tt’, tv’, dOmcdovec, go, attendants, go, 
ot t’ bytes of ct” dadytec, dEtvasg yeooty both ye that are here and ye that are not; take 
pick-axes 
6pudob’ éAdveeg elg exddtoy témov in your hands and hurry to yon spot far seen 


1. The Niobideum at Thebes 


Near the Proetidian gate of Thebes, between the modern suburb of “Aytor Oed3woeor and 
the Cadmea, stood a group of tombs (Paus. IX 16, 7): 


Lewsrns wvqud gotty.... there is Semele’s tomb. . . . 
Ornbators d& évtatba xa te And here also the Thebans had 
Lynuata netotntat toy constructed the tombs of Am- 
’Augtovos matdwy, ywoels phion’s children, the sons in 
wey TOY AOaévwy, Liq dé one place and the daughters in 
Taig Taobévotc a place by themselves 


A hundred yards away were the remains of the funeral pyres on which the bodies of the 
unhappy Niobids were burned (Paus. IX 17, 2): 


anéyet 58 ) Tued thy ’Auotovocg the funeral pyre of Amphion’s 
Tatdwy Hutou otadtou wudAtota children is at most half a stadium 
an TOY TaQWY Wévet dé F from their tombs; and the ashes 
tépea xat é¢ T6de Ett aad from the pyre are left unto 

THS TUEaS this day 


It is the group of tombs near the Proetidian gate that Euripides recalls in the opening 
scene of the Phoenissae, where the old paedagogus points out to Antigone the different 
heroes of the hostile army (159-160): 


éxetvoc! éxta mapbévwy tdgou Téhac there he! is, standing beside Adrastus, 
Nid6n¢ “Adedoty tAnstoy tapactatet near the tomb of Niobe’s seven daughters 


Euripides confirms apparently the statement of Pausanias that the girls had a tomb 
separate from that of the boys. 

Near the banks of the Ismenus, just outside the northeast gate of the city, stood seven 
structures of stone with no firmer foundation than the soil on which they were erected. 
These, according to the history of Thebes by Armenidas (F. H. G. III 329), marked the site 
of the funeral pyres of either the seven heroes or the seven children [sons] of Niobe. Inas- 
much as only four of the seven heroes found burial at Thebes,? the decision would seem to 
be easy in favor of the Niobids. And yet the Theban Pindar more than once speaks of seven 
pyres as if they were the ones on which the corpses of the seven heroes were burned at Thebes 
(Ol. 6, 15): 


émcta 8’ Emerta mupay vexewy tercabetaay 
Taratoytdacs 


and when the full tale of the seven pyres of the 
dead had been made up, Talaus’s son 
spake at Thebes 


elrey éy Onbats 
(Nem. 9, 24): 


émta& yao Satcavto mupal veoyulous pOTAS for seven pyres feasted on the men with limbs of 
youth 
1 Polyni 
2 The oahole plot of the Suppliants of Euripides turns upon the burial of the bodies of the Argive dead. 
The sole survivor of the seven, Adrastus, is one of the persons of the drama; the corpses of five are brought 
in for burial (861; 872; 881; 889; 901); Amphiaraus had been swallowed up by the earth, Adrastus is living, 
but seven are finally buried (1207)! 
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The fact that, according to another tradition, the children of Niobe were slain on the 
slopes of Mount Cithaeron affords not the slightest argument against their having been 
buried by the gates of their royal city. As the Proetidian Gate in question was the northeast 
gate of the Cadmea, the tombs of Niobe’s children must have been somewhere on the eastern 
slope of the Cadmean hill below the Amphium, or in the western face of the hills known 
to-day as ta KaoréAAta; and there on the higher hill, at a considerable distance apart, Ker- 
amopoullos! excavated two Mycenaean tombs, and two only, with dromos and burial 
chamber, though there are probably more there, and still more on Ismenus hill and in the 
face of the hills to the south of Thebes.2 Both the Mycenaean tombs in the face of the 
Castellia would have been visible from the roof of the royal palace on the summit of the 
Cadmea. 

The Scholiast, commenting on the Euripidean passage, quotes Aristodemus, a Theban 
historian (F. H. G. III 309), only to contradict his assertion that there was no Niobid tomb 
whatever at Thebes, ixeo gotiy dAnOéc. It is impossible to reconcile this direct contradiction 
with the testimony of Aristodemus. With the corroborative statements of so many credible 
witnesses, we must accept the Scholiast’s decisive “‘but there is’; and Hellanicus, too, 
obtains his hebdomad of Niobids from the seven pyres at Thebes. 

The Niobe of Aeschylus, if it were preserved to us, would probably add nothing to our 
knowledge of the topography of Thebes, for the scene of the Aeschylean drama seems to have © 
been laid not at Thebes but in Lydia (Frags. 157-159 N.). Sophocles, on the other hand, 
if he is the poet to whom Aristotle alludes (Poet. 18), might throw light upon the question 
if we had his Niobe; but less than two lines are preserved from it. 

The vase painter who designed the representation of the tomb of the Niobids upon the 
beautiful Ruvo amphora’ in the Museo Nazionale in Naples made no pretensions, of course, 
at reproducing the actually existing monument at Thebes. The vase-painting was made 
to tell its own story—inspired, perhaps, by Aeschylus’s Niobe: the centre is occupied by 
an Ionic, gabled roof borne by four delicate columns resting upon a base adorned with rich 
arabesques; the sorrowing queen stands between the columns; in attitude of sympathy 
Antiope (?) appears at one side sitting, Tantalus at the other side standing; attendants wait 
on either side and below; above appear five divinities—Leto with Apollo and Artemis, Zeus 
with Hermes. 


2. The Zetheum at Thebes 
Only a little distance from the Niobideum was the tomb of Zethus and Amphion. Pau- 


sanias passes immediately from the pyre of Amphion’s children to this monument (IX 17, 
4-7): 


ZnOw 88 pviua xat "Auotove éy Zethus and Amphion have a tomb in 
notv@ is YOua gotty 00 wéeya. common—a mound of earth not large. 
Tous 88 mapa Td "Auolovos uviwa As for the stones at Amphion’s tomb 
AlOous, of xatwbey Oxobs6Anytat, (those which are laid at the base and 
unte kAAws eloyaouévor med¢ TO are not wrought with any particular 
dxerbégatatoy, éxetvac elvat pact finish) —these, they say, are the 

Tag TET OAS At TH M37 TOO “Auglovos very rocks that followed Amphion’s 
nxorovOnoay singing 


Ulrichs* and Fabricius’ locate the tomb of Amphion upon the hillock just below the 
Cadmea, between the modern town and the railway station of Thebes.6 On that hillock 
we may look for the Amphium, the sanctuary of Amphion inside the city, mentioned by 


1’Aoy. AeAt. IIL (1917) pp. 108-109. On p. 395 he suggests that the two hills themselves are the 
monuments of the two sons of Oedipus. 

2 Keramopoullos opened no less than twenty-eight late Minoan tombs on the sides of KoAwvéxt hill alone, 
just south of the modern city. 

3 Published in Roscher, Myth. Lex., s. v. Niobe, Sp. 407-408. 

4 Reisen und Forschungen, II p. 17. 

5 Theben, pp. 19 and 31. 

6 And there the investigations of Keramopoullos have more exactly established the Amphium—yi¢ 
yovaoduéya, an artificially raised mound upon a greyish stratum, which in turn lies upon the conglomerate 
mass that forms the body of the hill. And below the Amphium, thus bringing it clearly within the walls of 
the Cadmea, he found remains of the Cyclopean walls of the citadel (’Apy. AcAt. III [1917] pp. 385-387). 
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Xenophon! and Plutarch? and Arrian.2 But the tragic poets forbid our confusing the 
Amphium inside the city with the tomb of Zethus and Amphion outside the walls. Euripides, 
in the same scene in which the tomb of the Niobids is pointed out to Antigone, passes on to 
another figure in the marshalling hosts before the city (Ph. 145-146): 


tic 8’ obt0g dugt wvjua td Znbou meog who is yon hero with the curling locks 
xnatabdcteuyos; passing by Zethus’s tomb? 


Accordingly, the tomb of Zethus (and Amphion) is not very far from the Proetidian Gate 
of the ancient city. Indeed, the Scholiast on this passage says explicitly: 


notvoc wey augoty 6 tapos, Znbou a common tomb of both, Zethus 

xat ’Auotovoc, CVAANT TAOS dé eltey. and Amphion; he uses the word collectively. 
tives dé pact toy es TOG Some, however, say that Amphion [was 
tats Iporticn. . buried] by the Proetidian .. . 


Again we have the double tradition—a tomb at the Proetidian Gate; another consecrated 
place somewhere else. 

With the help of Aeschylus we may locate the spot outside the city a little more accurately 
(Sep. 526-529) : 


coy néuntoy ad AEyw and now I name the fifth, 
TlapGevoratoy "Aoxad’, “Ataraveng ydvoy, Parthenopaeus of Arcadia, Atalanta’s child, 
TéuTtator Toootaybévta Bopoatacs mUAatc assigned to the fifth—the northern gate— 
thuboy xat’ aitdy Atoyevots “Augtovoc right at the tomb of Amphion, Zeus’s son 


By the “northern” gate Aeschylus cannot mean the Proetidian Gate. He must mean 
the Crenaean; for he has already placed the first named of his seven heroes, Tydeus, at the 
Proetidian Gate (Sep. 377-379) : 


Tudeds wey Hdy meds [lbActor [lporttoty even now Tydeus is thundering before the 
Proetidian 

Boguet, topov 8’ "Iounvoy obx é& mepay Gate; but the seer forbids his crossing Ismenus’s 

& dyes stream 


The Proetidian Gate known to Aeschylus is obviously at the northeast corner of the city, 
not far from the stream of Ismenus: Tydeus may thunder at the gate but he may not cross 
the stream, not because it is inside the Mycenaean city wall, for, as we shall see, it is not; 
but the seer had some deeper reason for forbidding such a movement. The Argive army 
has come from Teumessus,‘ to the east of Thebes; the Proetidian is the first gate they would 
approach from that side. 

At all events, it is clear from the agreement between the two poets that they were con- 
scientiously accurate in dealing with the features of familiar topography; and by their help 
we not only distinguish between the Amphium of the inner city and the tomb of the hero 
brothers outside the walls, but we also locate the common tomb of Zethus and Amphion on 
the north side of the city outside the Proetidian Gate of Thebes, and nearer to the Crenaean 
Gate than to the Proetidian. 

In the famous passage in Euripides’s Suppliants 650 ff., describing the battle between 
the Athenians under Theseus and the Thebans, Euripides has intentionally transported us 
away from the topography of his own day, with the wide circuit of walls of the classical 
city, to the Cadmean fortress of the days in which his scene is set. The messenger from 
Thebes has come to the suppliant women at Eleusis; he recites how he had climbed a high 
tower by the Electran Gate, looked over across the intervening valley, and seen the army of 
Theseus ranged in three divisions against the town: Theseus with the centre occupied the 
hill of Ismenus; the left stretched from the Ismenium round the southern side of the citadel 
toward the spring of Ares, flanked by the cavalry; the right wing held the line of hills running 

1 Hel. V 4, 8. 

2 de Gen. Soe. 4. 


3 An. 18,6. 
4 Eur. Ph. 1098-1100. 
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from the Ismenium to the north and on that flank were drawn up the chariots on the com- 
paratively level ground northeast of the modern town, below the memorial of Amphion:* 


duot 8’ “HiAgxt ag tbAas 
Zotyy Oscars, tbeyov celauyt? Aabuy. 


bea 38 gdAa tela TELY oTEAaTEULaTWY" 
Teuxecpopoy wey Andy éxtelyovt” gyw 
"Tounvioy med¢ bxOov, Ws wey Hy Adyos, 
airéy t’ &vaxta, maida xAetvoy Atyéws 
nat cols Eby ale @ SeEtoy tetayuévous 


nous TaAratods Kexoontac otxntoeac’ 
Aardvt 88 Tidoadoy, éatoAtcuévoy Soot. 


xenyny Tao’ aithy 8’ “Aoeos innétyy Sy Aov 
TedS KPaoTEsdoLcr otTOaTOTéEdSOU TeTAYUEVOY 


toous c&prOudy’ couatwy &’ éynuata 
’veebe ceuvdy pynudtwy ’Augtovos 


and at the Electran gate I took 

my stand upon a commanding tower to view the 
scene. 

And I saw the three tribes and divisions three: 

a host in armor clad extending upward 

to Ismenus’ hill (so men said? ), 

and the king himself, Aegeus’s famous son, 

and those with him; on the right wing were drawn 
up 

the folk of Cecrops’s ancient land; 

and on the left were the seaboard men equipped 
with spears; 


/ and by the spring of Ares were drawn up the 


troops of horsemen, 
like in number, on the fringes of the 
host; the lines of chariots were drawn up 
below Amphion’s hallowed monument 


We have here various interesting points in Theban topography: (1) The Gate Electrae,® 
which was in ancient times the southern entrance to the town. It is at this gate also that 
Pentheus naturally orders the gathering of his troops to march against the Bacchanals who 
were celebrating their orgies on the slopes of Mount Cithaeron directly to the south of Thebes 
(Eur. Bac. 780-781): 


otety’ én’ "Hiéxteag toy 
TUAAG Gate 


go, proceed to the Electran 


From a high tower at the southeast corner of the Cadmea, a little to the east of the present 
gate, the messenger could easily have seen all that he describes. The Messenger in the 
Phoenissae stresses the nearness of the walls to the field of combat and the ease with which 
the beleaguered folk within the citadel could know what took place below (Eur. Ph. 1356-— 
1358): 


Te sy TOO TUPYuY cltTUXHUATA YOovds 
olc8’* 08 waxnedy yao tetyéwy Teetmtuxat, 
Oot’ oly &ravtd a” eldévar ta Spmmeva 


our land’s successes before the towers thou 
knowest, for the encircling walls are not so far 
but that thou knowest everything that goes on 


(2) The hill of Ismenus southeast of the town, where in recent years the foundations of the 
temple of Ismenian Apollo® have been brought to light close by the church of St. Luke; (3) 
The spring of Ares, by which apparently Euripides understood the now generally accepted 
spring of Il«eanéort at the south-west foot of the Cadmea, and not the rival claimant for 
the name in the gardens of the brothers Acétvaxtwty¢; for the armies of Theseus were 
assaulting a fortress and facing an army arrayed upon and before the walls it was to de- 
fend; (4) Amphion’s monument, by which Euripides meant not the tomb of Zethus and 
Amphion in the plain between the Proetidian and Crenaean gates but the Amphium 
upon the hillock between the Cadmea and the plains to,the north. Nowhere about Cadmean 
Thebes, save “below Amphion’s hallowed monument,” could the force of chariots have 
manoeuvred effectively at all. 

The identification of the springs calls for further comment. There has been confusion, 
early and late. Pausanias certainly found in the AcAétvaxtwtn¢ spring, which irrigates the 

1 Wilamowitz-Mollendorff and Way transpose the lines of this passage in the most arbitrary fashion, each 
to suit his own preconceived idea of what Theban topography ought to be; and the former’s idea seems to 
have been to draw up the chariot force in the deep gulley by the Il«panxéortt spring where they could scarcely 
have moved in single file in a line parallel to the hostile walls! 

2edavyj: Hemst., for sdayn. 

3 That is, “‘such,’’ they said, ‘‘was its name.” For what the messenger is describing he brings é£ adto)lac. 

4 Kathy: Markland, for aitéy. 

5 The historicity of the Electran Gate in later as well as in earlier times is attested by Pausanias IX 8, 7; 
Pind. (Isthm. . ee Pherecydes (Anton. Liber. 33); Schol. T 99; Hellanicus, Schol. Ap. Rh. I 916; Schol. 


Eur. Ph. 7; 112 
6 See pp. 73-174: cf. also Paus. [X 10, 2-4, 
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extensive vegetable gardens south of Thebes (or, perhaps, in the KepaAdéer spring) the “Spring 
of Ares” and in the cave beside it the “dragon’s cave.” He says (IX 10, 5): 


dvwtéow 88 to "lounvtou thy xonvyny t8otc up beyond the Ismenium one may see the spring 
&y Hytiva "Apews pasty tepdy elvat xat that they say is sacred to Ares, and they add that 
Sednovta bd tod "Apews extteta&ybar pdranc a dragon was set there by Ares at the source 

Th TNY| to guard it 


Evidently each spring and each cave had in ancient as in modern Thebes its partisans 
supporting its claims to the lawful title of being the genuine “Ares Spring” and “ Dragon’s 
Cave”; Pausanias chose the southeast spring, Euripides the southwest. Again in the 
Phoenissae (931-933) Euripides unequivocally points to the southwest cave as the dragon’s 
cave, and the spring beside it would be the spring of Ares: 


Set tovde Oarduotc, 08 Sedxwy 6 ynyeviis he must, slain, pour as an oblation his red blood 
évéveto Aloxns vaudtwy éxtoxotoc, before the den wherein the earth-born dragon was 
opayévta povtoy alua yf Sotvat yous made a watcher over Dirce’s streams 


The dragon obviously has his abode where he can watch over Dirce’s streams. A topographer 
could hardly be more exact in his description of a place. The most conspicuous features of 
the landscape, as one faces the Cadmea from the west even to-day, are the great spring, 
with its eight mouths, at the base of the rock and the spacious cave beside and above it in 
the face of the Cadmea and Dirce’s slender stream into which the spring discharges its 
crystal water but a few yards away. Euripides, with many passages, makes it perfectly clear 
that his Ares Spring and the Dragon’s Cave are on the Dirce side of the citadel. We have it 
almost as clearly again (Ph. 645-648; 657-661): 


xaddAinétauos USatocg tya te and where the fair-rippling flood 
votic éméoyetat putas of water from Dirce’s stream 
Atexas xrAongdpous spreads over the grain- 

xat Babvoxdpoug yas bearing meadows deep in corn 
ZvOa pdvtos Hy Soedxuy there lay the murderous dragon 
"Aceos, wudgewy ouAaé of Ares, a savage warder, 

vauat’ Byudea xat décbow watching with far-ranging glance 
yroeok Seeyudtuy xdeatat of his eyes over the water- 
ToAuTAayots émtoxoT Oy filled streams and rills 


Again the dragon and Dirce are brought together. 
But the young Menoeceus, accepting his appointed fate, is a little more exact in his 
interpretation of the prophet’s topography (Eur. Ph. 1009-1011): 


GAN elur nal otac é& éradEewv &xewy well, go I will; and I will take my stand upon the 
bat- 
opatas éuautoy onxdy é¢ wehaybaby tlements’ height and spill my blood into the 
: dragon’s dark, 
Sednovtos, vO’ 6 udvtts éEeyqoato deep cave, even where the seer declared 


Menoeceus proposes, standing upon the battlements of Thebes, to cut his throat, and let 
his blood fall into the dragon’s cave. And Creon later rescues his son’s dead body from the 
dragon’s cliffs (1315-1316): 


dv Kote xonuvay éx Soaxovtetwy Ady and I have rescued his self-slain body from the 
dragon’s 
abtoopayt cliffs 


There are no cliffs anywhere near the Aedétvaxtwtys¢ spring; but there is a very real precipice 
on the southwest side of Cadmea immediately above and about the spring and the cave 
there; and Dirce’s streams flow by only a few yards from the cave. Moreover, Menoeceus 
could not have fallen dead from the tower into a chasm half a mile (or a mile, if Kegadcer 
is the right fountain) beyond the city walls, and as far away from Dirce’s streams which 
the water of the Acdétvaxtmtns fountain is long in reaching. And it was certainly a tower 
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from which the young prince in his self-immolation plunged to the dragon’s cave (1090- 
1091): 


Keégovtos mais 6 yh¢ breplavay Creon’s son, who for his country died, 
mUeEYWY én’ kXPWY OTAS took his stand upon the towers’ height 


And there, near the spring and the cave, just outside the Neistan Gate, even in Roman times 
stood the tomb or monument (yuyjua«) of the heroic youth.! 

In the Antiope Euripides left no possible vestige of doubt that his “Spring of Ares” was 
the Ilapanéett spring at the foot of the southwest hill of the Cadmea (Fragment first pub- 
lished in Hermathena 1891, page 47; republished in Hermes XXVI [1891] page 242). To- 
ward the end of the play Hermes (apparently deus ex machina) says to Lycus: 


bray 38 Oadyns &Aoxoy elg TUPady Baroy and when thou doest burial of thy wife, when thou 
hast collected 

saexdy &Aeotcas tig taAattépou guoty the remains of her poor body and laid them on 

dota mupmaas "“Apeos etc xenvyny Badety, the pyre, burn her bones and cast the ashes into 
Ares Spring, 

Oso dv to Aloxngs bvow’ éxmvumoy Adby that the outflow from the spring may be called 
by Dirce’s ? 

KEHYNS aTOPEOUG, S¢ Stetoty KatEWS name, as it passes through the city and forever 

media ta Onbyns Vdaor éEdedwy det with its water irrigates Thebe’s plains 


There can be no doubt that this Ares spring is the Ilaeaxéoertt spring and not the AcAétvaxtwrns 
spring; the latter does not find its way to the Dircaean stream until it has passed far beyond 
the Cadmea and even the modern railway line and almost reached the city limits of classical 
Thebes; the other gushes out hard by the southern city limits, drops almost directly into the 
Dircaean stream, and mingling with the stream passes clear through the later city and 
irrigates the gardens of Ilupt and the plains beyond. 


3. Semele’s Tomb at Thebes 


Another famous tomb at Thebes was that of Semele, the mother of Bacchus. Her monu- 
ment seems to have stood on the Cadmea near the palace of the ancient kings. Pausanias 
makes no mention of the tomb itself; but Euripides introduces it along with the still smoulder- 
ing ruins of her home (Bac. 5-12): 


ma&petut Atoxnsg vduat’ "Iounvod 6’ Sdwo. I am come to Dirce’s streams and Ismenus’s 
waters. 

bea 86 unteds wvjua tHS xepauvlac I see my thunder-blasted mother’s tomb here 

768’ éyydc ofxwy xat Sduwy épetria near the palace and the ruins of her home 

cupdueva Atou mupds Ett Cdoay oAdya, smouldering with the still living flame of Zeus— 

dbdvatoy “Hoag untée’ els guy Uborv. Hera’s undying outrage upon my mother. 

aiva 68 Kaduov, &batov 86 méd0v t65e Cadmus I approve who set apart this inviolable 

ttOnat, Ouyateds onxéy’ dumédrou dé vev spot, his daughter’s consecrated ground. With 
the vine’s 

méerE éym ’xd&dkuba Botpumder yAdn clustering green have I covered it round 


In spite of the supernatural fire, smouldering during all the time that Semele’s unborn 
babe was coming to maturity in the thigh of Zeus and growing to manhood and traveling 
all over the world bringing civilization as he went, the tomb of Semele must have been a 
very real and familiar landmark in Thebes. The details described by her son must also be 
true to life: the sacred enclosure overgrown with vines, the consecrated ground where none 
might tread. 

The principal features of these facts are, moreover, substantially corroborated by Paus- 
anias (IX 12, 3-4): 

1 Paus. TX 25, 1. 

* This is not the fountain but the river Dirce. Pausanias and Pindar know only the river Dirce, but no 


Dirce Spring; but the tragic poets know both: Ae. Sep. 273; 307; Soph. Ant. 104; Eur. Bac. 519; H. F. 573; 
784; I. T. 401; Ph. 101; 131; 238; 643; 645; 730; 825; 932. 
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pact 58 of Orbator, xabdte tis &xpo- now the Thebans say that where the agora 
TOAEWS KYOOR agtaty ég’ Huey Te- upon the acropolis is builded in our day 
motntat, Kaduou td deyatoy otxtay the palace of Cadmus stood of old; 

etvat barkduwry dé dropatvouct tod and they point out the ruins of two chambers— 
pev ‘Aouoviag goctmia xat bv De- the one, Harmonia’s, and that which they say 
wérnsg gacty elvar todtov 58 xat is Semele’s; even to our day they suffer 

slg huas ete Kbatov puddacouaty no man to set foot within this latter. 
avOpwmnmots...... Aéyetat 68 xal . . . This story is also told 

7Ode, WS 6400 TH xepauv® BAnOéver go that along with the thunderbolt that was hurled 
toy LewéAns OdAawov wécoe EdAov.... into Semele’s chamber a log of wood fell etc. 


This sacred, inviolable spot was associated with the death of Semele in the lightning’s rush. 
Her “tomb” was obviously in close proximity to where the palace chamber had been. The 
“log” was probably one of the wooden columns of the megaron. 

The close proximity of the monument to the palace of the king is emphasized again in 
Euripides when Dionysus with earthquake and fire wrecks the home of Pentheus, and still 
the never-dying fire from the thunderbolt that consumed Semele is burning (Eur. Bac. 
596-599) : 


a, 

TO0o 00 Aetacets 008’ abyater ha! dost thou not see the fire 

Dewsras teody dugl tagov, dv about Semele’s sacred tomb or mark 

Tote xepauvobodog Atte QAdya well the flame that, thunderblasted, once she 
Atou Beovtac; left from the crash of Zeus? 


In spite of the fact that Euripides repeatedly calls this famous landmark a “tomb” 
(cdo0¢, wvquc), it was not the place in which Semele’s mortal remains were buried. Graves 
must always lie outside the city. And so, in a far later day, Pausanias finds just outside 
the Cadmea, near the theatre and the temple of Dionysus, along the road leading from the 
Proetidian Gate in the direction of Chalcis, the tomb of Semele and her statue.! It is to this 
monument, and not the inviolate site where she was stricken by the lightning of Zeus, that 
Hyginus refers when he says the Cadmean walls extended usque ad Semelae bustum.? 

The inviolate site in the heart of the Cadmea, preserved from the Mycenaean days until 
well into the Christian Era, was the destroyed palace of Cadmus, left as a sacred memorial 
of the awful visitation of Zeus. To protect its inviolability, it must have been securely 
fenced in. And there, almost in the centre of the Theban acropolis, Keramopoullos® found 
the remains of an early Mycenaean palace that had been destroyed in an awful conflagration 
and never rebuilt. The later palace of the kings of Thebes was built upon another site. 
Here, in his time, Pausanias saw only a statue and an altar of Dionysus;* but here had been, 
half a millennium earlier, according to the inscriptions on the parastades of the Theban 
Treasury at Delphi,’ an ‘“‘asylum”’ in the sanctuary of ‘‘the Cadmean Dionysus”’; it would 
appear, therefore, that in classical times there was a temple of Dionysus on the site of his 
first birth and that the inviolate enclosure of his mother’s chamber was included in the 
sacred precincts of the god. 


4. Tombs of the Children of Heracles 


The palace of Amphitryon, the home of his heroic foster-son at Thebes, stood just outside 
the Electran Gate of the Cadmean city. There in the times of Pausanias the ruins of the 
house of Amphitryon and Alemene were pointed out. As it was outside the city walls, the 
family tomb® could be on the premises, like the tombs before the villas on the Appian Way. 
And there Pausanias found the monument to the children of Heracles and Megara slain by 


1 Fas 6-7: «d Etepoy tév dyadudtuy... Dewsrns.... xat DewgAns wvyud gory. 

2 Fab. 9. 

3’Aoyz. Aedt. III (1917), pp. 338-346. 

41X 12, 4. 

5 Foutlles de Delphes, III p. 80; C. I. G. VII 2447. 

6 There was Amphitryon’s famous tomb: Pind. Nem. 4, 20; Pyth. 9, 81-82. 
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their mad father’s hand.1 Euripides also seems to make definite allusion to the children’s 
tomb (H. F. 1360): 


80¢ tolade tTinéy 


| consign them to the tomb 
(1390-1391): 


EOer’ sig tdgov go to my children’s tomb 


Tatdwy, dravtag 8’ évt Ady w wevOqoate and with one word mourn for all 
1 Paus, IX 11, 2. Cf. Pind. Isth. 3, 61-64. 


SNAULL 


VII. FORTIFICATIONS—MYCENAEAN WALLS 


With so many scenes laid at the palaces of princes of the Mycenaean age, with the locality 
of the plays suggested by a reproduction of the Lion Gate or the Castalian Fount or a Cyclo- 
pean fortress-wall, and with the Greek imagination picturing to itself as the play proceeded 
the familiar Pelargicum of the Athenian Acropolis, the citadel of Mycenae, or Tiryns, or 
Argos, we may expect to find the poet’s words also dealing occasionally with architecture 
of that kind. And we shall find that ‘“Cyclopean” masonry plays no small part in his archi- 
tectural settings. 

We look to the Argolid as the centre of Mycenaean culture in Greece proper. There 
the poets have taught us to look, and there the spade has most revealed. But before the day 
of archaeological discovery, the walls of Tiryns and Mycenae, never completely demolished 
nor covered with débris but open to view in the fifth century B. C. and even better preserved 
then than at the present day, stood as types of the Mycenaean fortress of the heroic age. 
Thus in Euripides’s Troades (1087-1088) Hecabe anticipates her sad voyage 


inndbotoy "Apyos, tva telyea to horse-grazing Argos, where Cyclopean 
Adtva Kuxrone’ odedvix véuovrat walls of stone soar to heaven 


Euripides had seen those stone wonders, Tiryns and Mycenae, and so had many another 
Athenian who witnessed the production of the Daughters of Troy. Even now the walls of 
Tiryns stand twenty-five feet above the plain, with a thickness of sixteen to fifty-seven feet. 
The older walls at Mycenae are quite like them, varying in thickness to-day from ten to 
twenty-three feet and in height from thirteen to thirty-five feet. Originally both walls 
were much higher. No wonder that Euripides could say they ‘‘soar to heaven,” as he does 
in the passage just quoted and again in the Electra (1156-1159): 


& néoty who with the sharp-whetted weapon 
yedviov txduevoy elg ofxouc in her own hand slew her lord 
Kuxroneté ct’ odedvix tetye’ 6- as he came home to the Cyclopean 
Evlyxtm Bérer xatéxtav’ adrtdyere walls that soar to heaven 


The picture that the visitor to-day obtains as he approaches Tiryns from the west or 
east is of a huge tower, with a flat level top, thrusting itself up out of the plain. Evidently 
Sophocles caught that same picture (Tr. 270; 271; 273): 


> txet’ abOtg "Igitog TrouvOlay when Iphitus came back to the hill 
TOS KATY 2 ae of Tiryns, he [Heracles] hurled him 
....&M” Snoag xe mupywdoug mAaxdc [Iphitus] from the summit of the towering plateau 


And not only did those walls soar to heaven but they were built of blocks of enormous 
size. The visitor to Mycenae and Tiryns to-day marvels at their size and wonders by what 
science of engineering they were ever raised to their position. Euripides speaks of such 
single stones as making a wagon-load (Ph. 1156-1158): 


GAN’ Boxe waoya@yt’ adtoy évaAtou Oeob but Periclymenus, the seagod’s son, checked his 
frenzy, 

IleorxAdwevos matic Azav éubaroyv xdeg hurling down upon his head a wain-load 

cuatonAnOy, yeto’ éxdASewy dro stone, a piece of cornice from the battlements 


We learn also from this passage what we never could have learned from the remains of 
Mycenaean walls in Greece that even the great Cyclopean fortress-walls were finished off 
with a cornice (ycicx) at the top; and the cornice-blocks were of the same huge proportions 
as the rest of the wall, for the piece of cornice that Periclymenus hurled down would alone 
have made a wagon load.! 


1 The Sicilian Cyclops handles even vaster blocks than these. When Polyphemus closed up his cave- 
dwelling for the night (: 240-242), 


éré0nxe Oupedy uéyay dba" deloac he lifted high and set in place the great doorstone 
Bbprov’ obx ay tov ye Sbw xal efxoa’ auatat —a Hee ae not even two and twenty strong, four- 
wheele 
écOAat teteknuxrot an’ odSeog dyAlacetay wagons could have heaved it from the threshold 
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The walls of Tiryns built of those huge blocks, six to ten feet long by three or four feet 
in the other dimensions, blocks that Pausanias! says a span of mules could not move, with 
great towers flanking the entrance and massive gate locked with Titanic bars, seem to us 
impregnable. And yet these mighty fortresses fell, and with them fell the Mycenaean civil- 
ization. The fortifications of Mycenae are scarcely less formidable than those of Tiryns, 
and the walls of Troy more mighty still. And Agamemnon, marshalling at Aulis the hosts 
of Greece for the conquest of Troy, expresses the hopelessness of his defending himself behind 
the walls of Mycenae against the angered Greeks (Eur. I. A. 533-535): 


xdy meds "Apyos éxquyu, and if I make my escape to Argos 
€AObytecg abtotc tetyeaty KuxAwstots they will come and annihilate us, 
Evyaemd&oouct...... in spite of all our Cyclopean walls . . . 


Only a Heracles could think of going and storming them single-handed (Eur. H. F. 943-946): 


meds tas Muxnvac elute AcCucbar yoedy to Mycenae I go! Bars and picks must 
woxArodc StxérAAac 0’, Wo ta Kuxrdzwy Babee I take along to shatter with the curvéd 
gotvext xaveve xat tTUxots Homoouéva steel the city, its Cyclopes’ foundations fitted 
with the 
otTpett® otdHow auytetatvwcw méAty red chalk-line and mason’s picks 
The thought is echoed again in Seneca (H. F. 1001-1003): 
maius mihi 


bellum Mycenis restat ut Cyclopia 

eversa manibus saxa nostris concidant 
With pick-axes he would undermine the foundations of the walls; with levers he would pry 
the tremendous blocks from their place and bring the whole superstructure crashing down. 
And so, in his madness, he operates against his own palace walls (Eur. H. F. 998-1000) : 


6 8’ Ws én’ albtots 84) Kuxdrwrtotay dy but he, as if he were before the Cyclopean walls 
themselves, 

oxanter woxActet Obpetex xdxbaroy orabuc digs under, pries open the doors, and crashing 
down the doorposts 

Sauaeta....xatéctewoey from their place he laid low his wife 


So markedly characteristic of Mycenae were its giant walls that “‘Cyclopean” became 
an epithet of the city (Eur. I. A. 265-267): 


mats "Atogws éxeume vaubdras Mycenae sent marshalled hosts 


éx Muxtvasg 88 tag Kuxdrwntac | and Atreus’s son from Cyclopean 
yvady éxatoy HO potouévous upon a hundred ships 
(Eur. H. F. 15-16): 


"Aeyeta tetyn xat Kuxrwntay worry | he yearned to dwell in Argive walls 
@eééat’ olxety and the Cyclopean town 


(Eur. Or. 965): 


tayettw 88 y& Kuxdrorla | let the Cyclopean land cry aloud 
(Soph. Heracl., Frag. 207 N.): 

Kuxraontoy teoxdyv | Cyclopean ring 

(Eur. I. T. 845-846): 

© Kuxrwrtdeg sotto, & natote, oh Cyclopean hearths, my native land, 
Muxhva otra. beloved Mycenae 


This constantly recurring epithet Kuxddntoc “‘Cyclopean” in Euripides means that the 
poet accepted the popular tradition that the walls of Mycenae and Tiryns were built by the 
Cyclopes. Indeed, he does not hesitate to give us direct statements of the fact. (Eur I. A. 
152): 


éxt Kuxrotwy tetg Ouundrac | speeding them back to the Cyclopes’ towers 
1JT 25, 8. 
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and still more unequivocally (1500-1501): 


xaAstc moAtou« ITeeaéws, 
Kuxrwrtwy novoy xe Gy; 


dost thou call on Perseus’s city, 
the labor of Cyclopes’ hands? 


We may perhaps go even further and say that it is Euripides who made the epithet ‘‘Cyclo- 
pean” a part of the vocabulary of art; for over against the many times that we find the term 
in his tragedies, we find it but the one time in Sophocles and once in an unidentified fragment 
(which may be Euripides), and nowhere else in all the dramatic poets. The unidentified 
fragment is (’Adéox. 269 N.): 


TrotvOroy tAtvOcuma, KuxAedmtoy 8806 | Tirynthian masonry, Cyclopean abode 
Hesychius, who cites the passage, comments briefly (4, p. 159): 


TrotvOrov cAtvOeuna dytt tod tetyos. Tirynthian masonry: for “wall.” 
dnd 08 KuxrAozuy xatecnedacto It was built by Cyclopes 


and (2, p. 550): 


Kuxrorntoy &80¢° éretdy Kbxdrwzes | Cyclopean abode: for Cyclopes 
étetytaay tag Muxnvac built the walls of Mycenae 


The tradition was generally accepted that the ‘‘Cyclopean walls” of Tiryns and Mycenae 
were built by the Cyclopes. 

Who these Cyclopes were the poets do not deign to tell us. They simply accepted them 
as the builders of those great walls, just as they also accepted the story of their importation 
by Perseus (or Proetus) from Lycia (or Thrace!) for the building of the walls. The story is 
given in its simplest form by Apollodorus (II 2, 1)?: 


’Axotatog Ilpoitoy "Apyous é€cAadver. 6 
88 Hxev etc Auxtay mod *lobdtny 

. nal yauet thy toUTou Ouyatéow ... 
natayet dé adtoy 6 xndeotis Weta 


Acrisius expelled Proetus from Argos. 

He then went to Iobates in Lycia . . 

and married the latter’s daughter .. . 

His father-in-law then with the help of an 
otpatod Auxtwy xat xataraubddver army of Lycians restored him and took possession 
TlouvOa, tadeny ait @ Kuxrorzwy of Tiryns, for the Cyclopes had built the 
TELXLCAYTWY walls for him 


Pausanias adopts the current tradition (II 16, 5): 


Aetwetat 38 Gums Ere xat CAAA tod meprdArov 
xat i TUAn. Agovtes 88 EgeotHxacty 

abcth. KuxrAorwy 8 xat tadta 

Zoya elvat Agyouaty, ot [lpotty 7d tetxos 
érolnoay to év Ttouvbe 


and (VII 25, 6): 


Muxnvatots yao Td wey tetyos &AGvat 


in spite of the destruction there are still left 
the gate and other parts of the circuit-wall; lions 
stand above the gate; these walls also are 

said to be the work of the Cyclopes who 

built the wall at Tiryns for Proetus 


for the wall of Mycenae, on 


Kata TO toxuoedy obx éduvato xd 
’Aoyetwy, étetetytato yao xata 
cavta tm év TtouvOe bd tay 
KuxrAodozwv xadounévwy 


and (II 25, 8): 


td 82 tetyos, 6 Sh wdvoy thy épertlwy 
Aetretat, KuxdrAdtuwy wév gotty 2pyoy, 
gTemotntat 5& deyav AlOwy, wéeyebos 
exwy sxactosg AlBog Ws ax’ at- 

tov und’? &y doxhy xevynOrvat tov 
utnpdtatoy nd Cedyous Hutdvwy 


account of its strength, could not be stormed by 
the Argives, for it had been built in 

the same fashion as that at Tiryns by 

the so-called Cyclopes 


now the wall—and that is all that is left of the 
ruins [of Tiryns]—is the work of the Cyclopes; 
it is built of undressed stones, and 

each stone is so huge that even the smallest one 
of them could not be budged an inch 

by a span of mules 


We need not stop to moderate Pausanias’s extravagant exaggeration. Suffice it to say, 
however, that the success in overcoming the technical difficulties in constructing such walls 
as those of Mycenae and Tiryns was no less astounding to the ancients than to us, and they 


1 Schol. Eur. Or. 965: KéxAwrec’ Ooaxtndy 20vog amd Kixdrwnoc Bactdéuc. 
2 Strabo (VIII p. 372 a) tells the same story, apparently drawing from the same source. 
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naturally ascribed the work to superhuman agencies; these imported Lycian Cyclopes were 
no mere men (Sen. Thy. 407-408): 


cerno Cyclopum sacras I behold the Cyclopes’ sacred towers, 
turres labore maius humano decus a glory of superhuman labor 


The most famous fortress of Cyclopean masonry was that of Ilium. But the ruins of 
those walls and towers had been long since hidden from view by the new structures of cities 
VII and VIII, and the Greek authors of classical and subsequent times had no opportunity 
to see them as they saw the famous Mycenaean castles, fairly well preserved, on the main- 
land of Greece. But the fame of the mighty walls of Troy had not passed into oblivion; 
tradition was still strong and vivid.!_ And it was no mere Cyclopes but the gods themselves, 
Apollo and Poseidon, that built those walls (Eur. Andr. 1009-1017): 


® Poibe TuEyaoas oh Phoebus, that entoweredst 

coy év “IAtw edcety m&yoy, the well-walled hill at Ilium, 

wat moytte xUaveats and thou god of the ocean that drivest thy car 

tamots Stppedwy &Atoyv méAaYoOS, with steeds of the deep blue sea over the briny 
depths, 

tlyoc elvex’ &ttwoy d6eya- for what cause did ye set the handiwork 

vay yéea textocbvas *H- of your builder’s art in scorn 

yvuartw Sopmmnotoet meocbgytes td&Aatvay and give over unhappy Troy—unhappy— 

té&Aatwvay webette Tpotay; a prey to Enyalius the waster with spears? 


Again and again Phoebus and Poseidon are named as the builders of those glorious 
towers (Eur. Tro. 4-6): 


Doibds te xdy@ Aatvoug mUeyous méerg Phoebus and I these towers of stone did 


€& 08 yao dugl thyde Towtxhy y0dve | for ever since about this land of Troy 
6e0otaty Ebcuey xavecty set with straight-edge and plummet 


(Soph. Ilow., Frag. 465 N.): 


cetygwy xat 84 tod Ilocetdelousg | and shaking off the cornices of the 
... Optyxods anocercauévy walls Poseidon built 


Plautus, in a passage full of allusions to the Trojan story, refers to the rearing of the walls 
of Ilium “by hand divine” (Bac. 926): 
Priami patriam Pergamum divina moenitum manu 
Sometimes the building of the walls of Troy is ascribed to Apollo alone (Eur. Tro. 1173- 
L175): 


Svotyve, xeatd<g tg o” Exetpev dOAtWS unhappy child, how unhappily from thy head 
telyn mated@a Aoktlov nupyauata eae walls, the towers upreared by Loxias, 
Ov TOAA’ Exymeucey H Texo0ca Bdctoeuyoy fe the curls thy mother oft hath tended 
(ibid. 813): 

nxnavoywy d&8 tuxtowata Polbou |] and the plummet-true masonry of Phoebus 


1 Dorpfeld’s excavations have opened up on the southeast side of the citadel alone three great towers; 
tradition knew of only one remaining after the destruction of the city by the Argive hosts under Agamemnon 
(Sen. Tro. 622): 

e turre, lapsis sola quae muris manet 
(ibid. 1068-1076) : 
est una magna turris e Troia super, 
adsueta Priamo, cuius e fastigio 
smmisque pinnis arbiter belli sedens 
regebat acies. turre in hac blando sinu 
fovens nepotem, cum metu versos gravi 
Danaos fugaret Hector et ferro et face, 
paterna puero bella monstrabat senex. 
haec nota quondam turris et muri decus, 
nunc sola cautes... 


Cf. also lines 368-369; 1091-1092; 1110-1112; 1118 


(ppoydiog 494;y) 
ILA, ACOMELIL, GO) TAA, ASG 
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(Eur. Hel. 1510-1511): 


00% éAOotod mot’ "IAtou for thou didst never go to 
Porbetouc ext mUeyous Phoebus’s towers at Ilium 
(Eur. Rh. 226-232): 

PATORAOY s 40+ +s Apollo. . . . thou 

® Tayxeatéc, © Tootas almighty one, thou that builtest 
tetyn Tarar& detuac Troy’s ancient walls 


Rarely do we meet with references to walls outside the Hellenic world. One such is the 
very brief allusion by Bacchus, who traveled the whole world over, to the walls of Bactria 
(Eur. Bac. 15): 


Baxtork te tetyy | and walls of Bactria 


Not a word of description or characterization is given—only the simple fact that in Bactria 
walls of defense might have been found in the Mycenaean age. 

The work of the gods was not in unhewn stone, like that of the Cyclopes at Tiryns,! but 
of carefully dressed masonry. Homer had sung the praise of the apartments of the royal 
palace with their polished masonry? and Euripides has an echo of the same careful workman- 
ship that we see in the towers of Troy even to this day (Tro. 45-46): 


AX’, @ TOT’ cdtTUYOUGA, Yatog wor, OAL but, oh my city, prosperous once, and 
Ecotéy ye TUCY WU’ polished towers, farewell 


Perhaps Euripides is only echoing the Eeototo Atforo of Homer; perhaps also, forasmuch as 
Homer’s ‘‘polished stones” have to do only with the royal palace, Euripides is reflecting a 
tradition of the splendid masonry of the walls and towers of Troy, which after three thousand 
years of ruin show the care with which the individual stones were worked and polished and 
the striving after aesthetic effect with which the walls as a whole were finished and beautified. 
It seems to him to be no mere jingle of well-sounding words when he says (Eur. I. T. 12-13): 


Toy xaAAlyexoy otégavoy "IAtou béAwy and willed that the Achaeans should 
abety “Ayatots capture Ilium’s crown with glorious victory 


The circlet of walls and towers about the Pergama of Troy was a worthy diadem about the 
head of that fair city. 

The great gates at the entrances to such fortresses as we know at Tiryns, Mycenae, and 
Troy must have been proportionately no less massive than the walls and towers to the 
interior of which they gave admission. Evidence still at hand at Tiryns and Mycenae goes 
to prove that the mighty doors themselves were constructed of heavy oak that could not 
easily be battered down and that they were covered on the outside with metal that they 
might not be burned by an attacking enemy. Across the inside of the gateway with its 
double doors (Mycenae, Tiryns) was thrown a huge bar nearly eight inches in diameter, as 
the holes into which this bar was shot home still show. 

Such, in a word, is the reality with which we are familiar. No further light is thrown 
upon it by the poets; but corroboration of our understanding is furnished by such a passage 
as Euripides’s Phoenissae 114-116: 


doa mbAat xApbeots YaAnddeta tc” Eubora pray, are the gates, with bronze-covered panels, 

Aaivéoroty "Auglovos deyayvots close-fastened with bars shot into the stone 
casings 

Tetyeos HeULoOTAt of Amphion’s walls? 


The yadrxédera fu6ora ‘bronze-covered panels” are not, as the Scholiast explains, draw- 

bridges, raised and lowered with a windlass in times of war and left down to serve only as 

bridges in times of peace, when the great gates swinging on their hinges would afford ample 

security; neither are they the fastening bars of the gates, as Liddell and Scott interpret; 
1 See Paus. II 25, 8 (quoted on p. 249 above). 


2Z 244: revtqxove’ évecay OdAauwor Eectoto AlBoto. 
Z 248: 808ex’ cay téyeot OkAay.or Eectoto AlGoto. 
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the bars are already denoted, and properly, with xA79e0r¢; the big bar needed no binding of 
bronze. An u60Aoy is “something thrown” or ‘placed in” or “upon” something; it might 
possibly mean a bolt or bar; but in Euripides’s Bacchae 591 2u60Aa are architrave blocks;} 
and here they are the panels of the oaken doors. These needed and these had their covering 
of bronze, and the poet clearly confirms our architectural theories in regard to the con- 
struction of the doors. cbAat yarxddeté t’ u60Aa is hendiadys for ‘gates with bronze-covered 
anels.”’ 

: éeydvots also has been found difficult of interpretation. Liddell and Scott make it here 
equivalent to Zeyor¢—the finished product of the work, so that épydvotc tetyeog is nothing 
more or less than “wall.” And this is the usual interpretation of the words. But again 
Euripides is more technical in his choice of words: éeyavey is primarily an “instrument”’; 
in its second meaning, it is “‘material’’; here it is ‘the stone casing of the doorway’”’—with 
the fittings above and below and on either side carefully sawn, as we see them at Mycenae 
and Tiryns, to receive the great doors when they are closed and barred. 

The Mycenaean gateways in actual existence and the words of the poet are in perfect 
agreement: great gateways with sawn recesses in the casings to receive the doors; massive 
doors of oak covered on the outside with bronze; huge bars for securing them within. 


1. The Acropolis of Athens—Pelargicum and Propylaea 


In the southern part of the precincts of ancient Athens there once rose up from the plain 
a rugged, chasm-torn rock—the last spur but one of the chain of hills that runs from 
Pentelicus to the southern coast of Attica. Its highest point was but 156.2 metres above 
the level of the sea, and less than 100 metres higher than the plain on which it stood. On 
the west side only did it offer a comparatively easy ascent. Everywhere else it fell pre- 
cipitously to the plain with declivities more or less inacessible. Of all the many hills that 
lay in and around Athens this was the only one with much of a surface on its summit, pre- 
senting as it did an area of 270 by 135 metres. Thus in its entire formation this rock seemed 
by nature designed for a fastness, and this destiny it fulfilled in becoming the most glorious 
fortress the world has ever seen—the Acropolis of Athens. 

It is, as it always has been, the most prominent feature of the landscape, the centre of 
attraction to which the eye ever turns, wherever one may stand in the plain or on the hills 
about Athens. And when it became also the centre of political and of religious interest, 
especially when crowned with the peerless creations of the Periclean age, with Parthenon, 
Erechtheum, Nike-temple, Propylaea in their pristine splendor, gleaming out in the glorious 
sunshine of Attica, its effect must have been overpowering. With the natural self-control 
and moderation of the Athenian temper, we are surprised not that they so rarely gave ex- 
pression to their feelings and impressions of the magnificence of their wonderful Acropolis, 
but that any one ever ventured to attempt to give expression to that for which words—even 
Greek words—were so inadequate. And when, as rarely happens, an Athenian poet does 
unseal his lips to speak of the glories of his city, it is with that self-control and self-restraint 
which make us feel that for him to have said more would have been to detract from the 
transcendent beauty and dignity of Athena’s sacred rock.? An unidentified comic fragment 
(Adéon. 428 K.) suggests the position of the Acropolis rock conspicuous from every direction, 
gleaming out from every point of view in the unutterable beauty that covered it with the 
most perfect creations of man’s hand since the world began: 


"Axedrorts the Acropolis 

ropeWwHey doteantoUs’ axd Tdons cicddou gleaming from far, from every approach 

1See p. 202. 

2 xétoay.... LlaAk&d0¢ (Eur. Hip. 30); Aadv... ox6meAoy dy valous’ éudy (Eur. Ion 1578); tav én’ got oxonéAorat 
6exv Eur. Ion 871). The stronghold could at the same time be a great sanctuary (Dem. F. L. 272, p. 428): 
bAns oons tepac ths ’AxporbArews. 

It can hardly be called extravagant when the Chorus exclaims in Aristophanes’s Knights (1329): 
© tat Atmapart xat tootépavor xat derCnAwror “ADjvat | oh bright and envied Athens of the violet crown 
or when Eupolis calls it the most beautiful city of all that Cleon looks upon (Xe. Mév., Frag. 290, 1 K.): 

© xarAlorn TbAt TacHy Boag KAgwy spo 0% 
and the city best beloved of Heaven (Inc. Frag. 307 K.): 
nbAty ye DeoptAcot&tHy 
olxovcty ap0oveota&tyy te YONU.acty 
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Aristophanes, too, almost allows himself on one occasion, in a lyric passage, to say what 
was in his heart about the wonder of the Acropolis; but he checks himself with genuine 
Hellenic restraint (Lys. 480-483) : 


étt BourAdwcvat mote Thy what in the world they meant 

Koeavady xatérAaboy, by seizing the Rocky Height, 

ép’ 6 tt weyaArdnmetooyv, Kbatov “Axodmoaty, and to what end they had taken the great rock 
of the Acropolis, 

tepdy téwevocg the sacred enclosure inviolate 


These poets are speaking, of course, of the Acropolis as they knew it after the dedication 
of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum and the completion (as far as it ever was completed) 
of the Mnesiclean Propylaea. But the Acropolis was not always exclusively a ‘‘sacred en- 
closure, inviolate.” The top of the hill was not always the smooth plateau that we now 
find it, but originally, as the excavations completed in the middle nineties prove, everywhere 
a jagged, uneven, rocky surface, rough and rent with many fissures. 

Partly by hewing away the jags of rock and partly by filling up the chasms with stones’ 
and earth, the earliest inhabitants of Attica created on this uneven hilltop a number of 
smaller plateaus for their dwellings and sanctuaries. In a condition of society where universal 
warfare continually prevails, as we find it, according to Thucydides,! at the dawn of Greek 
history, the first settlements are necessarily made with a view to every possible advantage 
afforded by natural protection. They sought, not the highest hill, but the one that offered 
the broadest surface on its summit and had the steepest sides. Accordingly, we should look 
to the Acropolis for the earliest inhabitants of the land. And here, in truth, they were; and 
the first settlement on the sacred rock of Athens dates back, as relics of the Stone Age found 
upon the Acropolis unquestionably prove, to an inconceivably remote period.? We learn 
further from Thucydides’ and the common use of the word xéAtc¢ (city) elsewhere*—especially 
in Attic inscriptions’ that the citadel originally was “‘the city,” since by this word in its 
limited sense the Acropolis itself is officially designated. And before there was a “lower 
city,” there was no occasion for the word ’AxpéroAtg to distinguish an ‘upper’ from a “lower 
town.” 

To Aristophanes also the Acropolis was still ‘the City’’—éAt¢ (Nub. 69): 


étay ob ugyas Kom’ g€Aabyys TedG TOALY when you grow up and drive your chariot to the 
City 


Phidippides’s mother is dreaming of the day when her boy, an é¢xoédrye, will, as a victor in 
the games, drive his chariot and prancing horses in the Panathenaic procession up to the 
entrance of the Acropolis; hence zed¢ 7éAtv—the line of the procession from the Dipylum 
Gate in the direction of the Acropolis. 

Still more matter-of-fact is Cleon’s remark in the Knights (267-268): 


Stxatoy év moAct | it is right to set up in 
totdvat wynusctoy budy gotty avdeelac yao the City a monument to your valor 


where “in the City’? means “upon the Acropolis,” just as (Il. 1092-1093) ‘“‘out from the 
City”? means “out from the Acropolis”’: 


and methought the goddess herself 
came out from the City and an owl rested upon 
her 


nat wodddxet Hh Oedg adti 
éx mbAews €AGety xal yAaOE aitH exixabjobar 


Wi 

2 Kohler, Hermes, VI p. 105. 

311 15, 3-4: cb 8§ red todctou (i.e. the time of Theseus) 4 *AxpdroAtc 4 viv oboa KbAtc Fy... texuhotoy 5¢° tx 
yao teoe év abcy th Axporbrct xat drwy Dewy ott [kat td THs’ ADyvac]... xarettat 58 Sta thy maratdy cabeny xatolxnoty 
nar h’Axedmorts péyet tobde Ett xd toy AOnyvalwy r6Aig ‘‘ But before the time of Theseus, what is now called 
the Acropolis was the city: and a proof of it is that we find on the Acropolis itself the sanctuaries not only 
of Athena, but of other gods as well . . . And unto this day on account of its being anciently inhabited the 
Athenians still call the Acropolis “Polis” (“The City”).’”’ So the island in the Seine is still la Cité of Paris, and 
the oldest part of London is “The City.” 

4Cf. Paus. I 26, 6: év ch viv ’Axponbret, tote 58 dvop.atoudyyn mbAet. 

5. g. C.I.A. 132 B, 4and 10; 58, 11; II 11, 26; 20, 2; 42,7; 45, 5; 85,13; etc. After the middle of 
the first century B.C. this use of +é):s in inscriptions ceases. 
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while in Aristophanes’s Thesmophoriazusae (317-319) Athena, as indweller of the “city,” 
is the goddess whose shrine is the Acropolis: 


and thou all-mighty maiden, 
of the flashing eyes and lance of gold, thou that 
dwellest in a city fit prize of battle, hither come 


nat ob TaYXEATHS x60a 
yAaux@nxt yeuadrAoyyxe, TOAtY 
otxotca neptudyntoy, éA0és dSe000 


Even clearer is the expression in Aristophanes’s Lysistrate 265-266: 


close fast the Propylaea?! 
But let us haste with all speed to the City 


TA TOOTUAALA TAXxTODY;} 
> ’ € U A jd , 
GAN OS TaXLOTA TESS TOALY OTEUCWLEY 


The chorus of elders urge their way toward ‘‘the city,’’ with its gateway, the Propylaea. They 
presently arrive at the saddle between the Areopagus and the Acropolis, where they stop to 
catch their breath before beginning the taxing drive up the last, the steepest stretch to the 
“city” (Ar. Lys. 286-290) : 


GAN adits yao wot tHS 6800 but wait. For all I have left of the journey 
owtdy gott Ywetoyv up to the City is this short 

TO TOOS TOAtY, TO otuLdy Of omoUdHY exw" stretch—the steep incline, up which I must drive; 
yOtws tot’ ébautpedcouey and that we may pull through 

tout &vev xavOnAtou. ... this without an ass’s help... . 


And then the final rush with their fagots to the ‘‘city”’ (Ar. Lys. 302-304): 


hurry on to the City 
and come to the rescue of the goddess; 
or when shall we aid her rather than now? 


ome0de TOdabEy é¢ TOAtY 
nat Bonber tH OeG- 
} not’ adc UsAAOY F vOv donEouey; 


It is the call of the semi-chorus as the conservative old citizens hasten to force the Acropolis 
citadel and rescue it from Lysistrate and the women who have seized the fortress from which 
to carry on the militants’ fight for peace. And in the parley that follows the first phase of 
the conflict, the Deputy demands an explanation of their seizure of the Acropolis (Ar. Lys. 
486-487) : 


toot’ értOuud vy tov Ata modta mubéobar 


6 tt BouAdwevat thy TOAtY HUGY a&TExANoatE 
TOtct WoxXAotat 


the first thing I want to know, by Zeus, is 
what you meant by locking up our City with the 
bars 


One of the most timid of Lysistrate’s Amazons is so frightened by the Erichthonius 
serpent of the Erechtheum that she cannot sleep up there ‘‘in the city” (Ar. Lys. 758-759) ? 


GA’ ob Sbyauat ’ywy’ 0088 xotudod’ éy moAet 
€& of thy dgty etdoyv toy olxouedy Tote 


why, I can’t even sleep in the City, 
since I once saw that snake which keeps the 
house 8 


Another pretends that her time of confinement is at hand and that the sacred, inviolable 
precincts of the Acropolis are in immediate danger of being defiled by her imminent delivery 
(Ar. Lys. 753-754): 


vu’? el xatardBor 
€ , f 
6 tOxoc ey mOAEt 


if my confinement should 
overtake me in the City 


And at the end of the play, to celebrate the end of warfare and the reconciliation of all 
Greece, Lysistrate proposes to give the peacemakers a banquet on the Acropolis (1182- 
1184): 
yoy oly émws ayvetcete, 

Omms &y at yuvatnes buds év TOAct 
Eeytowwey 

1 Pollux cites, apparenty from an unidentified fragment of Aristophanes (608 D.), as parallel to this 
passage, xat mkAty (éatmaxtody taco OUeac.» Whether “the doors” are the gates of the Propylaea or of some 
other building is a matter of the merest conjecture. 


2 Still other instances of “city” in the sense of the Acropolis are Ar. Lys. 245; 912; Eup. Mao. (Frag. 
183 K.); Men. Sam. 113: 


now then purify yourselves, 
so that we women may entertain 
you in the City 


® r6Atcoua Kexoottag x8ovdc 
3 As Rogers remarks (a. 1.) ‘‘Lysistrate’s young friend should have been flattered at obtaining an actual 
sight of the serpent, which apparently nobody else in historic times had ever been privileged to see.” ‘It 
was the warder of the Temple itself (4 o6AaE tod vaod, Scholiast); 6 obAxE tH¢ TloAtk&Soc, Heysch. s. v. otxoveds 
Eust. ad « 357), and also generally, the Warder of the Acr. (6 9bAa& tig ’AxoondAtoc, Hdt. VIII 41; Hesych.).”’ 
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Even at the time of the production of the Lysistrate, we see from these numerous pas- 
sages, the Acropolis was in the popular speech of Athens “the City.” 

On the north side of the Acropolis about the Erechtheum are plainly to be seen the heavy 
foundation walls of a great royal palace. A number of apartments stretching one after the 
other from east to west may be distinguished, but just how far toward the south and west 
this palace extended cannot be determined, as the foundation walls in those directions were 
even in antiquity too far demolished. But as far as the outlines can be made out, the building 
that stood here corresponded exactly in material, in construction, and in general arrange- 
ment with the similar royal residences in Tiryns, Mycenae, and Ilium; and by analogy with 
these we may very justly infer that in Athens also a large part of the citadel was once taken 
up by the palace of the ruling prince. 

Behind the palace, that is at its northeast corner, a narrow stairway leads from the royal 
house down through a cleft in the rock artificially widened to receive it, under the present 
wall of the Acropolis and almost straight toward the quarter called xjxor “the gardens”’; 
this little rear gateway may also, like the similar ones in Mycenae and Tiryns, have served 
for fetching water in time of need. It was, of course, entirely covered up in the fifth century: 
by the building of the north wall of the Acropolis—the so-called wall of Themistocles. This 
little stairway, hewn in part out of the live rock, is scarcely at all different in its general plan 
and style of construction from that in Tiryns. The ancient palace on the Athenian Ac- 
ropolis had, like the royal palaces at Tiryns and Mycenae, besides the main entrance in the 
west, a second approach from the side directly opposite. This second approach was, in 
each and every case, a narrow flight of steps, built in a half-hidden, secluded corner and 
in a steep place, accessible to pedestrians only. 

Furthermore, in the great court, which we find west of the Erechtheum near the spot 
where that primeval, crooked, gnarled, old olive tree of Athena stood, was the altar of Zeus 
Herceius'—the hearth and centre of the state—at which the king, as the head of his tribe 
and father of the whole people, was wont to sacrifice. In the houses, the foundations of 
which we observe west of the Erechtheum, we may perhaps recognize the habitations of the 
king’s retainers, who must have dwelt in the closest proximity to their prince’s palace. The 
altar of Zeus Polieus, too, erected by the first king, Cecrops, must have stood close by. 
Athena also had a sanctury within the palace? 

The ’EoeyOfjo¢ muxtvog 86u0¢ “the goodly house of Erechtheus” is, as the Homeric use of 
the words must signify, not the old Hecatompedon (the old temple between the Erechtheum 
and the Parthenon), nor yet necessarily the common temple of Athena and Erechtheus, but 
the Erechtheid palace, and by implication that part of the Erechtheid palace occupied by 
the shrine of Athena. For, in the first place, 8640¢ in Homer never means ‘‘temple”’ unless 
accompanied by the adjective icoéc¢ “‘sacred’’; and in the second place, tuxtyic S6u0¢ ‘ goodly 
house”’ is Homer’s standing epithet for royal palaces. But it is obvious that Athena came 
to Athens and entered the ‘“‘goodly house of Erechtheus”’ for no other reason than that she 
had a sanctuary located within its gates and forming a part of it.+ 

Homer is obviously well acquainted with the royal palace of the Erechtheids on the 
Acropolis. So also are the tragic poets; it is entirely possible that its ruins may have been 
conspicuously visible in the days of Aeschylus and Euripides, though it may, of course, 
have been but a memory of the more ancient days that Aeschylus recalls in the Eumenides 
(854-856) : 


nat od teutay and thou [the Eumenides] shalt occupy a 
Edeav eyoucx meds Sduots "Hpexbéwe seat of honor before Erechtheus’s halls 
POWER ca cescce and receive. . 


In “Erechtheus’s halls”? we recognize the most ancient dwelling upon the Acropolis, before 
the gates of which lay the Areopagus with the cave set apart by Athena for the abiding- 
place of the Dread Goddesses. 

In the Ion of Euripides, Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus, refers to her father’s palace 
in Athens without defining its location (1293): 


xatiumons 7’ "Hoex0éuw>g Séuouc | and wast for setting fire to Erechtheus’s halls 


1 Philoch., ap. Dion. Hal. 13 (Frag. 146). 

2 For the temple of Athena attached to the Erechtheid palace see pp. 44-45. 
3 Cf. also © 1384; K 267; etc. 

4 See pp. 44-45. 
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but the chorus of Creusa’s handmaids, in an earlier passage of the same play, speaks of the 
Erechtheid palace in very much the same vein as Homer in the passage cited above (234-235) : 


Tarra dog evorxa tedgrua wérAaboa my sovereigns’ halls indwelt of Pallas 
TOY U@Y TUPAYYWY are the home that nurtured me 


Here again we have the great complex of the palace upon the Acropolis, with its plurality 
of halls, and somewhere within its walls the sanctuary of the city’s tutelary divinity, even 
Pallas Athena. 

From the earliest times down at least to the middle of the second century of our era 
the Athenian Acropolis never entirely surrendered its character as a fortress. The rock was 
chosen for the first settlement because, as we have seen, it could be easily fortified. The 
Mycenaean city was a feudal castle fronted with its nine-gated series of concentric walls; in 
the walls built about it by Cimon and Themistocles the defensory idea was not the least 
prominent; with the erection of the Mnesiclean Propylaea the fortress was in no wise weak- 
ened; its strength as a fort was thoroughly demonstrated in Sulla’s siege in 86 B. C.; and the 
architectural connection between the great Roman stairway and the bastions flanking the 
Porte Beulé makes it clear that under the Roman empire the Acropolis was still a mighty 
fortress. The fortificatory nature of the Acropolis walls in the long history of the citadel is 
thoroughly discussed by the present writer in the American Journal of Archaeology VIII 
(1893) pages 473 ff. Not a little of the evidence for the establishment of the facts is furnished 
by the dramatic poets. 

It is not without significance that the Latin writers, even as early as Terence, take the 
Acropolis of their Greek originals over into Latin as Arz (Ter. Hec. 431-483): 

PAM. In arcem transcurso opus est. PAR. Quoi homini? PAM. Tibi. 
PAR. In arcem? quid eo? PAM. Callidemidem ... . conveni. 
So also ibid. 800-801: 
frustra ubi totum desedi diem, 
. . . . dum expecto in arce Callidemidem. 
The word is found in a fragment probably considerably older than Terence [Inc. Inc. Fab. 
(CLIII) 259 R.']: 
in arce Athenis statio mea nunc <mihi> placet. 
The arx is the Acropolis; and an arx is a citadel—an elevated, strong place of defense. Down 
to the time of Themistocles the city of Athens possessed no other walls of defense than those 
about the Acropolis. Those fortifications dated from the Mycenaean Age and were called 
the Pelargicum.! The dramatic poets have contributed not a little to our knowledge of the 
structure and the history of the mighty nine-gated fort. Aeschylus alludes to its great 
towers, such as we know at Mycenae and Tiryns and Troy, and the occasion when the 
Amazons invaded Attica in the time of Theseus and from the hill of Ares laid siege to the 
Acropolis itself (Hum. 685-688) : 


na&yoy 8’ "Apetoy tévd’ “Auatovwy &Soay this hill of Ares, where the Amazons took their 
stand and pitched 

oxnvas 0 bt’ HADoy Onoéws xat& pbdvoy their tents, what time in despite of Theseus they 
came 

otpathnhathoat, xat mrdAty vedntoAty marshalling their hosts and reared then the lofty 

tHyYS’ Ovtrupyoy dytexdOYwoay TOTE towers of this new city against the old 


The vast system of fortifications about the Acropolis, the Pelargicum, was still unimpaired 
in its strength in the days of the last tyrants.2 To the impregnability of the Pelargicum in 
the days of the tyrants, when Hippias had taken refuge behind its walls, Aristophanes makes 
direct reference in the Lysistrate (274-275; 281-282): 


émet 0088 Kicouevng, 86 adchy xatécxe TEMTOS, for not even Cleomenes, who was the first man 
to gain possession of it, 


annOev abddhaxtos. ... came off unscathed... . 

otws émoAtdexna’ éym toy &vde’ éxetvoy Outs So furiously did I lay siege to that man, 

ép’ éxtaxatdex’ aontdag meds tatc mbAatS as I slept—seventeen shields deep—before the 
xa0eddwy gates 


1 ae the author’s full discussion of this gigantic piece of military engineering see A. J. A. VIII (1893) 
pp. 481 ff. 
? Ar. Lys. 1150-1155, whereon the Scholiast remarks that the fortifications were td tetyog to HeAceyindy. 


SITOdOUOV AHL HO LNOUd LSAmM 


ee i 
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The patriots were unable to storm the Acropolis and dislodge the tyrants. They called in 
the Spartan king Cleomenes to their aid; and he it was that managed to secure the capitula- 
tion of the citadel and to send Hippias away into exile. 

Neither Amazons nor liberators were able to capture the citadel with its tremendous 
walls. Neither, a generation after the tyrants’ fall, was the overwhelming host of the Persians 
under Mardonius strong enough to take it.1 The Persians secured an entrance only by 
climbing up xatd td toby th Kéxeomocg Ouyatods ’AyAadoou ‘by the sanctuary of Aglauros, the 
daughter of Cecrops,” which was értcbevy toy ruAgwy “behind,” that is, “beyond,” “outside 
the gates” (for Herodotus is speaking from the point of view of the Persians); and of course 
the Athenians always had free communication between the Acropolis and the Aglaurium 
through this same cleft in the rock. But certainly this passage-way was not open to the 
general public—hence the surprise of the Athenians that the Persians should come up that 
way—and it should be remembered in passing that the stone staircase in this cleft as at 
present existing was not built until after the Persian wars. 

Even when the new Propylaea was built, it was fitted into the system of the Pelargicum 
fort. This we see from the way in which the southwest wing of the Mnesiclean Propylaea is 
worked into that uppermost circuit of the Pelargicum which still stands three metres high — 
and six metres thick at that point. And when Mnesicles built his great gateway, that 
“‘Pelasgic”’ wall was still standing to a height of ten metres or more. For we observe that 
the southeast corner of the southwest wing of the Propylaea is beveled vertically from base- 
stone to cornice so as to fit up squarely against this wall, and this fact proves beyond a per- 
adventure that this upper wall of the Pelargicum was still standing when the Propylaea was 
built and was still higher than the roof of the southwest hall (80 feet). Otherwise such a 
bevel corner would have been worse than senseless. And it further proves that even 
Mnesicles and his associates still recognized the necessity of preserving the old fortifications 
for their original purpose; otherwise enough of that old wall would have been removed to 
make way for the new gateway, and there would have been no occasion thus to mar the 
corner of the southwest wing. And the condition of this upper wall at that time shows 
how well preserved the remains must have been, not only of the upper circuit, but of the 
lower walls as well; for the upper wall, which in the last quarter of the fifth century they 
took so much pains to conserve, would have been practically useless without the lower walls. 

In the Birds Aristophanes transfers the Pelargicum, as he does so many other features 
of Athens, bodily into Cloud-cuckoo-town (832-836) : 


tho Sat xabéEer tH méAcws 1d TledAaoyexdy; who, pray, will stand guard over the Pelargicum 
of “the City’? 
XO. Sevtg do’ Hudy tod yévous tod Ileparxod, CHO. One of us—a bird of the Persian breed— 


doreo Aéyetat detvdtatos elvat mavtaxyod one that is called the most redoubtable every- 
where 

"A oews veottés. EY. & veotté déon0Ta, —Ares’s chick. EU. Master Chick, 

Ms 6 Oedg éxttHdetos ofxety ext Tet Ewy how well suited to bide on the Rock! 


“The City”’ is again the Acropolis, of course, as is also ‘“‘the Rock.” In 414 B. C., the year 
in which Aristophanes brought out the Birds, the Pelargicum was still a reality and a mighty 
military defense. The “Chick of Ares” is the cock, foredoomed, from the day when he 
failed as sentry at the loves of Ares and Aphrodite,” to serve forever as a sentinel with helm 
and crest and with his shrill clarion to announce the coming of Hyperion Helius,? and he is 
called a “Persian bird” with perhaps an allusion to the only foreigner that had ever gained 
possession of the fortress. Some lines later in the same play Aristophanes again makes 
allusion to the Pelargicum in an appeal to the god of the sea (Ar. Av. 869): 


& Dovvedoane, yate’ &vaé Terneytxé thou Hawk of Sunium, all hail, oh Lord Pelargi- 
cus (of storkland) 


for Poseidon had a sanctuary within the engirdling nine-gated walls. 

The great gate-building of Mnesicles had been for twenty years practically completed, 
when (in 412-411) Aristophanes brought out the Lysistrate. So impregnable a fortress is 
the Acropolis in these fateful years of the Peloponnesian War, and so thoroughly unified 


1HAdt. VIII 52-53. 
29 266-366. 
3 Luc. Gal. 3. 
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with the old system of the fortifications is the Propylaea, that the little band of women 
under Lysistrate’s leadership could seize the citadel, close and bar the outer gates of the old 
Pelargicum, and hold the place against all comers. The men of Athens could no more storm 
the Acropolis with its women defenders than the Persian armies two generations earlier 
could force its lines, with the handful of priests and old men behind the nine-gated ramparts. 
Lysistrate had her campaign thoroughly planned (Ar. Lys. 175-179): 


GAN’ Eott xat toOt’ cb Maosoxsuaouévoy’ yes, but proper provision has been made for that, 
too: 

natarnvouey yao thy "AxodmoAty thucooy. we are going to seize the Acropolis to-day. 

Taig ToccbuTatTats Yao TEOOTETAXTAL TOUTO The elderesses have been instructed to effect this 

Seay, coup: 

fws Ay Husic tata cuvtiOmucba, - while we are settling these matter, they, 

Oey Soxotcauts xatarabety thy “Axodmodty under pretense of offering sacrifice, are to seize the 
Acropolis 


The strategy succeeds; the women seize the fort; the shout of initial victory descends 
into the lower city (Ar. Lys. 240-242; 245-246): 


AA. tig Ohokvya; AY. tot’ éxety’ obyo What means this alarum? LY. This is what I was 
*heyov’ telling you about: 

al yae yuvatnes thy "Axodnodty tis Oe0d the women have already seized the Acropolis 

Hon xatetAngactv...... of the goddess. . 

Husts 88 cats KAratoe tatoty év woAce And we will go in and join the rest of the women 

EuveubdAwpey elototcat tods pwoxAotc in ‘‘the City” and throw the bars in place 


Lysistrate, we observe, speaks of “the bars.’’ Evidently the means employed by the 
women for securing the entrance to the Acropolis were no suddenly improvised bars, but the 
regular old apparatus for locking the ancient gates familiar to every Athenian. Accord- 
ingly, when the Deputy, the Probulus, demands an explanation of the situation, he also 
refers very naturally to “‘the bars” (Ar. Lys. 486-487): 


colt’ éxtOuud vi tov Ala ceita rubécbat, the first thing I want to know, by Zeus, is 
6 tt BouAducvat thy TOAtY HUY anexAHoate what you meant by locking up our City with the 
TOLGL LOY Aototy bars 


The bars have been shot into place; the Acropolis is securely in the hands of the women 
(Ar. Lys. 423): 


0nd TOY YUYatxOy aroxéexActouat TOY TUADY | I have been shut out of the gates by the women 
But the war partizans determine to dislodge them (Ar. Lys. 259-260; 262-270): 
tic &y ToT HATIO . . . . dxodoae who would ever have thought to hear that 
yuvatnag a> édcxoucy women whom we had supported 
nace wey &ytov Byety Boétac, would take the holy image 
nxata& 8’ “Axednodty gudy Aabety, and seize my Acropolis 
woxAots dé xat xAnDeototy and with bars and bolts 
Ta TOOTUAALA TAaXTOUY; fast close the outer gates? 
GAM WS TaYLCTA TOS TOAtY onetoWwmEY, but let us hasten with all speed to the City, 
® Piroveye, Philurgus, 
Tus ay altas év xUXAW Dévteg Ta TOsuUva that we may lay these logs around about them 
THUTt, 
Goat TO TEaYUA TOUT’ évectHoavto xat wet ADov and for all those who have started this proposi- 
tion and put it into effect 
ulay mueay ynoayvtes gumonoouey altdyetoes rear one great funeral pile and with our 
TASAG own hands burn them all up together 


The men propose to burn! the “wooden walls’”’ just as the Persians had burned the wooden 
palisades erected on the walls of the Pelargicum nearly eighty years before. And the women, 
safe behind the same defenses and the barred and bolted gates of the Pelargicum, could 
defy all the assaults of the militarist men as confidently as the defenders of “the city” looked 
down upon Mardonius and his Medes and Persians (Ar. Lys. 247-251): 


1 The burning operation is a long one, extending from line 249 to line 387. It is at its height duri 
two long choruses, lines 289-318 and 319-352. = Magne the 
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KA. odxoby 29’ Huds EvxuborOycety over CA. Don’t you suppose the men will at once 
make 

tovs &ydeasg e0Oic; AY. ddrtyoy éuot wérer. an assault upon us? LY. Little do I care. 

00 yao tocaltas oUt’ anethdg ote IO For they will not come with threats or fire 

HSou0’ eyovtes ot’ dvotEat tao nbAac enough to get these gates 

TAHUTAC open 


The chorus, the conservative citizens of Athens, come up to the gates with their two sticks 
of cord-wood apiece, throw their fuel down against the gates, and set the pile of inflammable 
material on fire. The gates were great, heavy portals of oak covered with bronze, it would 
seem—like the gates at Mycenae and Tiryns. But the pile of fuel that the chorus carried 
up and set on fire against the jambs of the doors would soon reduce the stone to lime and 
make it possible to pry the doors from their hinges with the crowbars that the men carried 
with them! and thus open the way into the citadel, if the fire were allowed to burn but a 
little while. The conflagration is started (Ar. Lys. 307-311): 


tO usy ElAW Oeluecba todtoy adtod, the sticks of wood we first place here; 
THS AuTEAov 0’ &¢ thy YUTOAY TOY Gavoy should we thrust the grapevine torch into the pot: 
éyxabévtes of coals, 
a&vaytes ett’ é¢ thy Bbeay xornddy gumécotuey; kindle the blaze, and then buck the gate? 
nay un xaAoUYTWY TOUS WOXAOUS YaAGory at And if the women do not loose the bars at our 
YUVQLKEG, demand, 
éuUTtuTeavat Ye) tas Oboac xal TO xatva we must burn down the doors and smother them 
TeCety in the smoke 


The flames and smoke roll up and threaten destruction to gates and defenders (ibid. 321- 
324): 


Atyvby S0x@ wor xabooay toy xatvey, it seems to me I see lurid flames and smoke 
Monee TUES xXMOUgyOU’...... as from a blazing conflagration;... 
nwétou, métov, Nexodtxn, fly, fly, Nicodice, 

gTely éuneronobat Kaddxny before Calyce and Critylla 

ce xat KoltudAday are burned to death 


But the women run to the rescue with their water-pitchers—a volunteer fire-department— 
and extinguish the flames. The task was much simpler with the properties of the comic 
theatre than it would have been at the Acropolis gateway itself. The imitation Acropolis 
was. barely ten or twelve feet above the orchestra; the gateway of the Pelargicum formed 
the main entrance in the centre of the proscenium; the Clepsydra Spring may well have 
been represented on one of the zivaxes to the left; it was, therefore, a very simple matter for 
the women to run with their pitchers and carry water to extinguish the flames only a few 
feet away (Ar. Lys. 327-334; 347-349): 


viv dh yao éutAnoauévy thy VSolay xvepata for now that I have filled my pitcher at dawn 

wdyts ard xOHyNS Ux’ SxArou xat Goodbou xat at the spring, with no end of trouble 
Tatayod yutesctou, because of the jam and confusion and clatter of 

jugs, 

SodAnoy WottCoudyy jostling with servant girls 

ottywatiats 8’ aonahéws and knaves, I have caught up my 

goauévyn, tatary éuaic pitcher in haste and am running to 

Syudtioty xatougvats rescue my fellow citizenesses 

péeous’ Udwe bond who are in danger of burning to death 

3 . Hv aeg éxel- .. . if any man try to 

vag bnotiumenaty avio burn them out, help us 

gépety Bdwe web’ judy carry water to save them 


It is quite possible that the Enneacrunus Fountain rather than the Clepsydra was repre- 
sented on one of the rtvaxec. The Clepsydra was right at the very doors of the Propylaea, 
but the Enneacrunus was at the western foot of the Acropolis, and it would not be forcing 
the stage properties over much to have the main scene of the action in the Agora with the 
Acropolis rising directly up above it. The crowd of women thronging to the fountain to 

1Cp. p. 260 below. 
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fetch their water in the early morning, the jam of servant girls and slaves and knaves, the 
clatter of jars, and the hustle and bustle are far more characteristic of the Enneacrunus 
than of the Clepsydra; for the Clepsydra was never a general source of supply for household 
needs but only for emergencies inside the citadel. The Clepsydra, moreover, was inside 
the Acropolis walls, and the women of the chorus are always on the outside. 

This second possibility becomes practical certainty, when we grasp the point of Aristo- 
phanes’s allusion a little further on in line 378. The main body of the feminists have barri- 
caded the Acropolis; the chorus of old men have climbed up the steep ascent and now have 
entered the scene from one side, while the chorus of women have entered from the other side; 
they are both just below the Propylaea and the Nike-bastion.1 By just what route the 
chorus of women have arrived in the orchestra, we are not told. No matter. They make it 
perfectly clear that they came up from the Enneacrunus, and probably by the festal street; 
for they came from a spring that every morning was crowded with girls who came to draw 
their day’s supply of water, and that was situated conveniently to the entrance to the 
Acropolis,? and they bring their pitchers full for the drenching of the old men (Lys. 377-378) : 


XO. TY... Aoutedy y’ éya napéEw. CHO. WO... . I’ll provide a bath for you. 

XO. TE. éuot od Aoutedy, & cared; CHO. MEN. You a bath for me, you rotten 
thing! 

XO. DY. xat caita vuugexdy ye. CHO. WO. Ay; and a bride-bath, at that. 


The Scholiast on the passage explains this as a jest at the old age of the men of the chorus. 
But there is more than that in the women’s joke: the old men are to get a bath, and it will 
be the most solemn and significant kind of bath, a bath with hallowed water. For, as we 
have just seen, it was from the Enneacrunus that the water was always carried for the bath 
of the bride.® 

But the women trusted in the strength of their position; and the men, too, realized the 
strength of the bars that fastened the gates—there was no bursting of them nor passing 
through, unless the women saw fit to unbar the doors, without burning the whole thing down, 
as set forth above (Ar. Lys. 310-311): 


xdy ut) xadobvtwy tobs LoxAods unless the women, on our demand, shall draw 
yarhdory at yuvatnes the bars, 
éurtutodvat xe?) tas Obeas xat we shall have to burn down the gates and smother 
tO xaty@ meéCety them with the smoke 


And so, when the Probulus arrives from the Committee of Ten and finds himself locked 
out, he proposes to force the gates with crowbars; and Lysistrate, fearful of the success of 
his plans, comes out for a parley with him (Ar. Lys. 423-425; 428-432): 


TIP. 62d tHv yuvarxdy droxéxActouat tov PR. The women have locked the gates in my 
TUA@Y face! 
AX’ ob dav Zoyoy sotdvar. pépe tos Well; there’s no use standing here; bring the 
woxArous, crowbars, 
émus ay abtas tH Ubeews Ey cxé0u and I'll put a stop to their impudence 


oly Umobardytes TOUS WoXAOUG Ord Tag TUAAG Drive those crowbars under the gates 


éyteUbev éxuoyActaet’; évOevdl 8’ éyw and pry them loose. Here, I’ll 

EuvexwoxyAedow. AY. unddv éxuoxdretete’ help pry. LY. Don’t pry any more! 

éE~oyouat yao adtoudry. tl det woxAdy; I'll come out of my own accord. What’s the use 
of crowbars? 

00 yao woxA@y Set UAAOY 4 voU xal popevOy You don’t need crows, but brains and common 
sense! 


The poets, accordingly, while they do not give us any details of the architecture or plans 
or changes of plans‘ of the Propylaea, do make it clear that the building of the Mnesiclean 
gateway did not do away with the fortificatory nature of the Acropolis, even in the days of 

1See below, p. 261. 

2 See pp. 127 ff. 


3 Thuc. II 15, 3-4, quoted on p. 130. 
4See Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. X, pp. 38 ff. and 181 ff. 
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its dazzling splendors of art, and they throw some light also upon the historical development 
of the upper citadel.! 

When the Lysistrate was produced (411 B. C.), not only was the Propylaea as nearly 
completed as it ever was, but the new temple of Athena Nike also crowned the bastion above 
the winding approach to the citadel. If the Parthenon in its new splendor and glory called 
forth so little in the way of recognition at the hands of contemporary poets, as we have 
seen, what may we expect for the little temple of Athena Nike before the Propylaea? In 
just one passage do we find a possible allusion to the temple: in the Lysistrate of Aristoph- 
anes, the Chorus of Elders, climbing up the approach to the locked and bolted gates of 
the citadel with their fagots and tinder-boxes to “smoke” the women out, appeal, as they 
reach the gates, to “sovereign Nike,” indweller of the temple above them, to lend them 
her aid and grant them to set up a trophy over the women and their unpardonable presump- 
tion (Ar. Lys. 316-318): 


THY AauTdd’ Huugvyny Stws TedgeWV guol I pray you, apply the lighted torch with might 
TOOGOlGEtC. and main. 
Séorotva Nixn, Evyyevod, tHy ct’ dv woAet Be with us, Sovereign Victory, and grant that 
Yuvarxdy we may 
tT00 voy TapcotMtOs Dedcous Héabat todmatoyv set up a trophy over the women in the Acropolis 
Has for their present presumption 


Aristophanes makes no contribution to our knowledge of the temple of Athena Nike. He 
does not even mention the temple directly. The allusion to it is so remote that we are forced 
to interpret the passage by our knowledge of the topography. The presence of the temple 
in the scene—in all probability represented on one of the xtvaxec of the proscenium—suggests 
to the chorus, already at the very gates of the Propylaea, with the Nike temple directly 
beside or behind or above them, that Nike is on their side and will help them if properly 
invoked. 

The Parthenon, as we have seen, is barely mentioned by name and but little is said of 
it by the dramatic poets; the Propylaea is mentioned just once (Ar. Eq. 1326): 


dvovyvuuévwy vdgos H8y tHv IloomuAatwy | right now there is a noise as the Propylaea opens 


—the great doors swing round on their wheels and hinges of bronze and grate and creak as 
they roll; the Nike temple is probably once alluded to; the Erechtheum is not even recog- 
nized, though one of the miraculous “signs,” Athena’s olive tree, fares better at the poets’ 
hands. Phidias set it in the centre of the western pediment of the Parthenon, and Euripides 
sings its praises in no less than three passages. In one the olive is made an identifying epithet 
of the Acropolis hill, the rock where the nightingale sings (Ion 1478-1480; 1482): 


KP. totw Dopyogéva—IQN. tt toot’ EreEac; CR. The Gorgon-slayer be witness—ION. What 
meanest thou by that? 


KP. & cxonédots én’ euotc CR.—Who hath her seat upon my rock, the hill 
toy édatoguy Tayov Odocer where the olive groweth 
Tae’ anddvioy TET OA by the rock where the nightingale sings 


In four lines Euripides briefly sums up the story told in Herodotus? of the miraculous tree 
whose leaf could not wither, whose life even the Persian fires could not destroy (Ion 1483- 
1436): 


otépavoy édhatag aupébyxd oor téte, a wreath I then hung about thee from the olive 
Hy mode’ "Abdva oxdmedoy éEnvéyxato, which Athena first brought to her high rock. 

bc, etmep Zotty, oUmot’ exActret YAH, If that is there, it hath never lost its green 
OdArAct 8’ EAatac && dunodtou yeyws but flourisheth still, for it comes from the olive 


that never suffered harm 


1 There is a curious fragment of Phoenicides (Mic., Frag. 2 K.), in which roporbAaa (if the reading is 
correct) seems to be some sort of food: 


A. udetwy Agyouct xa uéAttog éyxdure A. They speak the praises of myrtle-berries and honey 

xal tay ToomuAalwy xat tétaotoy loyddwv’ and the propylaea and, fourth, dried figs; 

toltwy éyevoduny xatatAelcas et0éwo — these I tasted, the moment I landed— ; 

B. xal tv tootuAatwy; A. oddév hy tobtwv B. ee propylaea? A. Not one of these viands 
wou 

Teds artay iva cuuéarety tay Bowudtwy for a moment compare with grouse 


2 VIII 55 
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And once more, with pious admiration of the wonders of divine creation, the poet soars 
on the wings of praise of the sacred olive tree (Eur. Tro. 796-801): 


ya&oou TeetxUmovos.... the wave-girt isle . 
TAS éntxexAtuévag dyOots tepoic, tv’ grata that lieth over against ne sacred slopes, where 
Athena 
Toedtoy 8erEe xAddov yAaunxas ’Abava, first produced the grey-green olive branch, for 
ovedytoy otgpavoy Atmapatat te xdcu0y Athens the bright a heavenly crown and ornament 
7 AOqvats 


It is from an unidentified fragment of Aristophanes that we learn that the miraculously 
created olive was small and gnarled (664 D.): 


TaYKUGOS rata | the gnarled olive tree 
on which Hesychius remarks:! 


doth grata n év “AxpordAct } xxdAouuevy the city olive: the one on the Acropolis called 
TaYXUGOS Sta YOauardtyta “the gnarled” because of its squattiness 


2. Seven-gated Thebes 


The discussion of the various problems of Theban topography in the preceding chapter 
(V c) makes it almost impossible to avoid the vext question of the topography of the 
gates of Thebes also. Aeschylus paints with hasty stroke the splendid system of fortifica- 
tions with its gates, its towers, its battlements and breastworks (Sep. 30-34) ? 


GAN Eo ct’ ama drEets nal TUARS TUPYwWUSTwY but to the battlements and gates of the towered 
walls 

dbeucdobe nadvtes, cotcbe oly nayvtevyig, hasten, all; speed you in full panoply of war; | 

TAnpotte Owoaxsia, xant céAuaoty man the breastworks; take your stand upon the 
bridges 

mbeywy otdOnte, xat muddy én’ 8668ot¢ of the towers and at the exits of the gates; 

uluvoytes eU0aeceite hold fast and have no fear 


Because of their rearing themselves by the miracle-working power of a son of Zeus* the 
walls were holy (Eur. Hip. 555-556): 
© Onbas teedy 
TELYOS 


oh Thebe’s hallowed 
wall 


Pausanias gives the interesting note (IX 8, 4): 


in the circuit wall of ancient 
Thebes there were gates seven in 
number, and they remain even unto our day 


Onbators 58 dv TH TeerddAw to hoyatou 
telyous émta& corOuoy Hoay mUAat, 
wévouct 58 xal cig Hugs Ere 


The Thebes of Cadmus, of Amphion, of Oedipus and Eteocles was seven-gated. So say 
Homer‘ and all the tragic poets with one accord;> even the comedy has it once (Anaxandr. 
Ilopwe., Frag. 41, 21 K.°); and so, says Pausanias, was the Thebes of his own day. For the 
Thebes of the Macedonians and of the Romans was, like the Thebes of Oedipus and Creon, 
confined to the space enclosed by the acropolis walls of the Cadmea. The city of Epami- 
nondas was something quite different. Before the end of the sixth century Thebes had ex- 
panded far beyond the Cadmean hill—westward, northward, and especially eastward. The 
expansion had demanded new lines of defense and the great wall of stone and brick was 
built, the lines of which we can trace by the foundations of heavy masonry, almost without 

1Cf. also Pollux IX 17. 

* Cf. also Ae. Sep. 549; 823. In the Phoenissae 1098 and 1176 Euripides gives the walls the epic appella- 
tion of Rass deta and répyaua dixon. 


Eur. Ph. 115-116:’Auotovog.... tefyeog; 823-824; Eur. Antiope (see p. 264); Hyps. Frag. 1 II 30-33, 
Ox. aa VI p. 35: 
tw tag xtOkeacg gouum 
tas ’Auglovos Zoyov yet 
4A 406; 2 263. 
5H. g he: Sep. 165; 282-284; Soph. Ant. 101; 119; 141; Inc. Frag. 705N.; Eur. Bac. 919; H. F. 28; 
543; 782; “Bh. 79; 287; 739; 748-749; 974; 1058; 1078; 1094; Sup. 401; 1221; Sen. H. F. 1292. 
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interruption, from the Ismenium to the top of the round hill to the southeast, and from 
thence northward beyond the modern suburb of “Ayror ©e68weor; enough remains to enable 
us to follow the course of the late sixth or early fifth century walls north of the railway line 
and along the higher range of hills west of the Cadmea, beyond the stream of Dirce. Of the 
wall on the southern side but slight traces have been found; it must have crossed the two 
valleys in a line not far south of the Cadmea proper. This circuit wall is commonly called 
the wall of Cassander. But the city that Cassander desired to help and protect needed no 
such circuit wall. Alexander had in 336 absolutely destroyed Thebes; not a single building, 
save the house of Pindar, had been left standing; the inhabitants had been put to the sword 
or sold into slavery; the real estate had been assigned to other towns or apportioned to 
Macedonian proprietors.! 

Accordingly, when Cassander proposed to restore the city for the pitifully small remnant 
of the scattered people that could be recalled from the dispersion, the Cadmea was ample 
room indeed; and Cassander’s restoration was confined to the Cadmea.? And never again 
from Cassander’s day till now did Thebes outgrow the limits of the old acropolis. It was 
not the city of Epaminondas that Pausanias* and Strabo visited, but the Thebes of Cassander, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Sulla. 

Pausanias is perfectly explicit on this point: he says that the lower city was entirely 
desolate and destroyed, except the sanctuaries, and that the people lived only upon the 
acropolis.* And in telling of the most memorable war of the heroic age he states that the 
battle between Adrastus and the Thebans was fought at the Ismenian sanctuary (inside the 
sixth and fifth century walls), that the Thebans were defeated in the fight, and that, when 
turned to rout, they fled for safety inside the wall (the fortifications of the Cadmea).> The 
western wall of the lower city was about as far to the west of the Cadmea as its eastern wall 
is east of it. 

The city of Amphion and Eteocles was bounded by the stream of Ismenus on the east 
and that of Dirce on the west. So much seems to be perfectly clear from Euripides’s 
Phoenissae (101-102): 


oxdmet d¢ medta xat tae’ "lounvod pods look out upon the plains and along Ismenus’s 
brooks 

Atoxns te vaua, tTorkculwy otedteum’ Sooy and Dirce’s stream and see how great a host of 
foes 


Antigone and the paedagogus have climbed to the palace roof on the heights of the Cadmea 
to view the Argive army; that army has approached Thebes from the northeast and is now 
spread along the plains to the north of Cadmea and extends its wings up the valleys of the 
two streams. They are ‘‘along Ismenus’s brooks and Dirce’s streams”’ and yet outside the 
city walls. They must be thought of as occupying the space between the Ismenus and the 
later east wall, on the one side, and between Dirce and the later west wall, on the other side. 
Thus Dirce and Ismenus, at the remotest, would become the western and eastern city limits 
of Mycenaean Thebes; but both lie outside that city. Antigone and the old paedagogus see 
Tydeus crossing the Dircaean stream before ever the battle begins,® and Eteocles presents 
as an argument in favor of his impetuous plan for a surprise attack upon the foe the sugges- 
tion that Dirce’s deep ford would hamper the enemy’s retreat (Eur. Ph. 730): 


Babic yé tor Atoxatos dvaywosiy mO90¢ | deep, thou knowest, is Dirce’s ford for a retreat 


—not that the water was dangerously deep; it never was, except after a veritable cloud- 
burst; but the bed was deep-cut and still is. But the main point is that the Argive lines 
occupied ground between the Dircaean stream and the Cadmean wall. It is also clear that 


1See Arr. An. I 9; Diod. XVII 12; Aelian XIII 7; Strabo IX 2, 5. 

2 Pausanias’s words (IX 7, 4) Onféatotc 53 éxt utv Kacckvdeou mac 6 koyatog meplboroc dvmxtobn have 
appa only to the peribolos-wall of the Cadmea; the word éeyaiocs in Pausanias must mean just that. 

3 

spall 

41X 7, 6: xalogroty wey H wv xktw TOAIG MHOa HoeUos Hy Ex’ Eu00 TAiy tx teok, thy St dxodmoAty olxodat Onbac 
xarlol Kaduetayv xarouuévny. 

5 Paus. IX 9, 2: yevoudyvng 88 eds *Iounviw wdyns exoathOnoav of Onbator th suuborf, xat do écvekxmovto, 
natapedyoucty é¢ t) TEetyoc. 

6 Hur. Ph. 131: cévd’ éEauelbovr’ ody be%5 Atoxns U8we; All that they are represented as seeing is easily 
possible from the highest point of the Cadmea, where the palace stood. In Aeschylus’s Seven the Chorus 
both sees and hears only too much for their comfort (e.g., 81 ff.; 89 ff.; 100; 103; 114 ff.; 122; 151; 153 ff.; 
208 ff.; 239; 245). 
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the Argive camp that Eteocles rashly (as it seems to Creon) proposes to storm is not between 
Dirce and the main part of the Cadmea; there would be no room for it there, and the Argives 
would have been in very serious danger from the Thebans on the walls above them, if they 
had attempted to secure a position there. Euripides, if he is thinking in terms of to- 
pography at all (and I am convinced that he is), has in mind the more open ground farther 
to the north, in the neighborhood of Iluet; for when his other propositions are, one after 
another, rejected by Creon, Eteocles proposes at last to charge down upon them with ‘‘the 
horse,” that is, with the war-chariots. Down the steep, partly precipitous, western side of the 
Cadmea a charge of chariots would have been utterly unthinkable. Besides, Creon opposes, 
the Argives have their position strengthened with their chariots round about (Eur. Ph. 
732-733) : 


ET. ct 3’, ef xaOimmedcatuey Apyetwyv otpatéy; ET. What if we should charge with our horse 
down upon the army of the Argives? 

KP. xdnet mégpaxtat Aads deuaow wéeré. CR. There, too, the host is fenced about with 
chariots. 


There could have been no “fencing about” with chariots between the walls and the upper 
reaches of the Dircaean stream or even the hills beyond the Dircaean stream to the west. 

As Euripides leaves no doubt as to his view of the location of Creon’s city east of the 
stream of Dirce, he just as clearly locates it west of the waters of Ismenus (Sup. 383-384) : 


éXOOv 3’ bnée ct” "Acwrdy *Iounvod 0’ bdwe go back across the Asopus and the waters of 
Ismenus 

ceuy@ tupavvy opate Kaductwy trade and bear this message to the august king of the 
Cadmeans 


Theseus speaks the words at the altar of Demeter at Eleusis. The messenger returning to 
Thebes would cross the divide and pass the Asopus and the Ismenus before he reached the 
home of the king of the Cadmeans. 

The Ismenus is outside the city to the east; Dirce is outside the city to the west. This 
narrower compass of the Cadmean wall is in perfect harmony also with the description of 
the position of Theseus’s army in the passage from Euripides’s Suppliants (650 ff.) discussed 
above! and is still more emphatically confirmed by the fragment from the end of the Antiope, 
in which Hermes (as deus ex machina) instructs his brethren, Amphion and Zethus, as to the 
building of the walls (Hermathena 1891; Hermes 1891, p. 242): 


Swets 8’ éxetddv Satog  Ka&duou réAtc, and ye, lads, when Cadmus’s city is purified, 
ywpette, Tatdec, &atu 3’ "lounvoy ndéea go and along Ismenus provide with towered gates: 
éxtd&otowoy mUAataty éEaetuete the city of the seven openings 


The location of Amphion’s castle-city on the hill between the two streams is still more 
explicitly specified, corrupt as the text may be, in Euripides’s Phoenissae (823-827) : 


pdouryyl te telyex Onbac and to the notes of the harp the walls of Thebes: 
tas "Augtovias te AUpas Uno mUpyos dvéota and the towers arose, under the spell of Amphion’s. 
lyre, 
dtStuwv Totaudy wdeoyv aug wécov in the space between the rivers twain— 
Aloxac, yAoepotedgoy & medloy of Dirce, which, running parallel with Ismenus, 
Tedrae "lounvod xaradeder watereth the plain putting forth fresh green 


The picture is complete: Amphion’s city is a castle with seven great gates on the Cadmean 
hill between the streams of Dirce and Ismenus, even as the earlier “city’”’ of Athens was the 
castle upon the Acropolis, with its nine gates, between the streams of Ilissus and Cephissus. 

These conclusions are further verified by the topography, as we find it to-day: the Cadmea 
was, aS we have repeatedly observed, a Mycenaean castle fortified with Cyclopean walls; 
in the face of the immediately adjacent hills to the east and south are Mycenaean tombs.? 
After the analogy of Mycenae, these burial places must have been just beyond the city 
limits. As usual, the poets and the facts are in perfect accord. 

Three of the seven gates we can locate with a fair degree of certainty. The Electran 
gate is the one by which travelers from Plataea entered the city (Paus. IX. 8, 7): 


1 Pp. 241, 242. 
2 Keoaudmouaaos, “Apy. Acar. III (1917) pp. 25-83; 80-98; 100-209. 
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Zeyoudvm 38 éx TTraratas Fado as you come from Plataea, the entrance 
€¢ tag Onbac xara mbAas gory to Thebes is by the Gate 
"Hiéxteas Electrae 


Pausanias had come from Plataea by way of Potniae, the modern village of Tay; this was 
also the main road to Eleusis and Athens, leaving Thebes by the valley between the hill of 
Ismenian Apollo and Kodwyéxt, the next line of hills to the west. 

On most maps of Thebes the present day entrance is labeled the ‘‘ Electran Gate,” obvi- 
ously because the great highway from Eleusis and Athens enters the town at that point. 
But that modern carriage road was not built until 1851-1861; before that date the only 
modern route from Eleusis and Athens led through the valley below and entered Thebes 
at the southeast corner of the Cadmea. The principal entrance to the town continued, 
therefore, unchanged from the days when the walls and towers rose at the strains of Am- 
phion’s lyre to the time when the royal highway was opened in 1861. For even in the days 
when Thebes stood at its highest glory, surrounded by its wide circuit of classical walls in 
the fifth and fourth centuries, the principal gate of the lower city corresponded exactly 
with this old Electran Gate and was only a few yards distant from it.! 

And there, on that corner of the Cadmean wall, where Amphion Street leads out from 
modern Thebes to the cemetery and the trail to Athens, Keramopoullos instituted excavations 
in 1908-1910 and found evidence of a great gateway dating from the Mycenaean period 
and rebuilt at various times down through the centuries. The principal existing remains 
from classical times present the appearance of a great dipylon gate with four round towers, 
two flanking the outer and two the inner gateway, with a large circular court between them, 
the whole reminding one forcibly of the Arcadian Gate at Messene, which, we recall, was 
built by Epaminondas at the time of Thebes’ greatest power and prosperity. The Thebans 
would seem to have fortified their new city in the Peloponnesus after the model of their 
ancient capital on the Cadmean hill. 

In that quarter Euripides also locates the Gate Electrae; for at the Electran Gate Pentheus 
orders the marshalling of his forces for their march against the Bacchanals who were cele- 
brating their orgies on Mount Cithaeron directly to the south of Thebes (Eur. Bac. 780-781): 

otety’” én’ "Hréxteac toy | 
mba Gate 


The Proetidian Gate opened upon the highway from Thebes to Chalcis (Paus. IX 18, 1): 


éx Onbdy 88 63b6 é¢ Xarxtda from Thebes a road to Chalcis 
mata TUAAS TaUTAS got! TAS starts here at the Gate 
Tloorttdac Proetidian 


go; proceed to the Electran 


And there before the gate was the tomb of Melanippus, where, according to Aeschylus, he 
fought and slew Tydeus and was himself slain by Amphiaraus. The road to Chalcis leads 
to the northeast; accordingly, we must place the Proetidian Gate at the northeast corner of 
the city, on the ridge between the Cadmea and “Aytot Oe63weot, as we have already shown.” 

The location of the Neistan Gate is not so certain; its name appears also in the form of 
Neitan, which seems to be derived from yitto¢ “lowest.” If the Hypsistan Gate is true to 
its name and is to be sought on the height of the southwest ridge of the Cadmea, then the 
Neitan, true to its name, ought to be found at the lowest point touched by the city walls, 
low down at the end of the Dircaean gully. But Pausanias tells us that the Neistan Gate 
opens into the road to the sanctuary of Themis and of the Cabirian Demeter and of the Cabiri,’ 
and so on to Thespiae. The two Cabirian sanctuaries we now know,‘ and they are straight 
west from the Cadmea. Furthermore, Pausanias passes the gate before he crosses the 
Dircaean stream, and he finds close beside the gate the monument of Menoeceus, Creon’s 
son, near the spot where the youth slew himself over the Dragon’s cave,® and the scene of the 
fatal duel between Eteocles and Polynices. We conclude, therefore, with practical certainty 
that the Neistan Gate was a gate of the Cadmean city and not a gate in the fifth century 


1 Arr, An. I 7, 9; 8,5. Cf. also Eur. Sup. 651 (quoted on p. 242). 

2 Pp. 241, 242. 

3 Paus. IX 25, 4: xat& 88 thy b3by dad tHv TUAGY THY NyictHy th wsv Odutd6¢ garry tepdy.... xat Anunteos 
Kabetolac xal... cay Kabelowy td tepdy... 

4 See pp. 132-135. 

5 See Paus. 1X 25, 1, and pp. 242-247. 
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wall. After Pausanias has passed the Gate Neistan and crossed Dirce (he seems to be so 
eager to make it clear that he has really crossed the stream, that he reiterates his assertion 
that he has crossed it),1 he is still inside the classical city and comes to the house of Pindar, 
the temple of Dindymene, and various other points of interest. Pindar’s house was not in 
the Cadmea but in the newer city; the Neistan Gate was not in the fifth century wall but 
in the walls of the Cadmean city and close by the Paraporti Spring. It may well, therefore, 
have been the ‘“‘lowest gate’’—a postern gate, low down like the postern gate of Tiryns— 
and have afforded convenient access for the ancient Cadmeans to their most copious spring. 

It is, of course, quite within the range of possibilities that there was a Neistan Gate 
also in the later outer circuit wall, corresponding to the Neistan Gate of the old Cadmean 
city; but the Neistan Gate was a Cadmean city gate, low down toward the Dircaean stream 
but above its right bank. 

Of these three gates alone of the seven we can fix the location with reasonable certainty. 
For their exact topographical relations, and for the possible location of the others Pausanias 
helps but little. Aeschylus and Euripides help us much more. Furthermore, Euripides 
(Ph. 1100 ff.) has the Argive host advance against the town from Teumessus,”? which lay a 
few miles northeast from Thebes; and when they approach near the city, they divide for 
the assault upon the gates. He names the famous seven heroes in order: Parthenopaeus, 
Amphiaraus, Hippomedon, Tydeus, Polynices, Capaneus, Adrastus. But why he chose 
that order is beyond the hope of successful conjecture. One’s first guess would be that he 
is following the order adopted for his heroes, because he had already determined to follow 
a topographic order in the list of gates. His gates are, in the order named: Neistan, Proe- 
tidian, Ogygian, Homoloidian, Crenaean, Electran, and ‘‘the seventh” (Hypsistan?). But 
that is anything but topographic order. The first named gate, the Neistan, is apparently 
far removed from the second named gate, the Proetidian, which was certainly the nearest 
one to the approaching Argive army. But Euripides may, with that wide separation, wish 
to have us see the gallant, impetuous, young Parthenopaeus dash half way round the fortress 
to attack the Neistan Gate, while the staid old prophet advances cautiously against the 
nearest gate. 

The Ogygian Gate we have already assigned, in a general way, to the south side of the 
city, near the sanctuary of Athena Onca.? But just where may we look for the Gate Ogygian 
or Oncaean? Not merely its location but even its very existence has been questioned.* 
But scepticism as to the reality of a gate by that name at Thebes seems ill-placed. Euripides 
(Ph. 1113) knew a gate Ogygian; Pausanias includes it in the list of the seven (IX 8, 5) 
and declares “Ogygian” to be the oldest name of all, derived from the autochthonous king 
Ogygus (IX 5, 1); Apollodorus (III 6, 6) and Statius (Theb. VIII 353; X 495; 921; XI 665) 
also include the Ogygian in their lists of the seven gates. Following Pausanias, we found 
Athena Onca somewhat to the west of the Heracleum,® which, in turn, was somewhat to 
the west of Apollo of the Embers. As Athena Onca is ‘‘close neighbor”’ to the Ogygian gate, 
the gate would be the first or second one west of the Electran Gate, possibly on the site of the 
present entrance to the city from the south. 

The Crenaean, Homoloidian, and Hypsistan Gates cannot be located with any degree 
of absolute certainty. Pausanias states definitely that the Hypsistan had its name from the 
temple of Zeus Hypsistus, but he does not tell us where that temple was. It is only assump- 
tion, if we place it upon the high hill at the southwest corner of the modern city. If Hypsistan 
has to do with Uytotoc, that gate ought to be at the highest point in the circuit wall, as the 
Neistan (or, as the more correct form of the name seems to be, Neitan, yirt0¢) ought to be 
at the lowest point. Keramopoullos® also has located it there, on the highest elevation on 
the south side of the city, and identified it with the ‘“‘Oncaean’”? Gate which, following 
Pausanias’ and the Scholiast to Aeschylus’s Septem (486), I have made identical with the 
Ogygian.® 

1 Paus. IX 25, 3:Arabdvewy 88 notaydy xahoduevoy and tic Abxou Aloxny... Stabacty oby thy Aloxny olxlas te 
épetria tis IItvdcdeou xat unteds Arvdumnyns tepdy x.7.A. 

2 Ph. 1098-1100; see p. 241. 

3 See pp. 175-176. 

4 Frazer, Paus. Vol. V, p. 48. 

5 See above, p. 176. 

ae ap III (1917) pp. 336-337; 466-467; 473-475. 

Phe Ogygian Keramopoullos identifies with Aeschylus’s ‘“‘Northern”’ Gate. 
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The Crenaean Gate stood, it is commonly assumed, at the point where the Dircaean 
stream left the city. But is that assumption fully warranted? We may very seriously 
question its generally accepted assignment to the north-central side of the city. The word 
seems to have to do with xeqvy, and we should look for a spring or springs in its neighborhood. 
The Scholiast on Euripides’s Phoenissae 1123 hazards the conjecture tows tH Atoxn maogxetyto 
xat &nd taltns Ovoudcbycay “perhaps it was close by Dirce and got its name from that.” 
And Statius apparently assumes the same topographical condition and has Menoeceus take 
his stand beside the “ Dircaean Gate” to slay himself, an offering for his city; and we know 
from Euripides that in his vicarious sacrifice his blood fell into the Ares Spring that flows 
into the Dircaean stream hard by the Ogygian or Oncaean Gate. Apollodorus, however, 
has all three names in his list: Crenaean, Ogygian, and Oncaean. The last two are probably 
one and the same. Is it conceivable that he made three gates out of one? Furthermore, 
there are many springs about modern Thebes: the Ilaeandéort, the Acrbtvaxtutys, the Boavétt, 
the Oedipodea, the “Dircaean Springs” a couple of miles south of Thebes, and others more. 
The waters of all these flow together in the north central part of the classical city, and near 
the confluence Fabricius has placed his Crenaean Gate. That may answer for the Crenaean 
Gate of the classical fortifications, but the city of Oedipus and Eteocles could never have 
extended so far from the Cadmea into the plain. The Crenaean Gate of Mycenaean times 
must have been in the walls of the Cadmea and may be the gate at the northwest curve of 
the Cadmea, above the spring Boayét.! 

To resume, then, the Electran Gate is, we may be sure, the southeastern; the Proetidian, 
the northeastern; the Neistan, a postern-gate, low down near the Ilaeaxdéec: Spring; the 
Ogygian (alias Oncaean), diagonally across the city from the Proetidian and just west of 
the Electran. For the other three we must resort to little better than guesswork and assign 
them to suit our own individual ideas of convenience about the circuit wall of Cadmea. 
The Crenaean must be toward the northern side;? the Hypsistan would seem to have been 
somewhere on the southwest; the Homoloidian must have been between the Electran and 
the Proetidian—somewhere on the east. 

EKuripides’s order of heroes and gates is (Ph. 1104-1134): 


Parthenopaeus Amphiaraus Hippomedon Tydeus Polynices Capaneus Adrastus 


Neistan Proetidian Ogygian Homoloidian Crenaean Electran ‘Seventh’ (Hypsistan?) 
Aeschylus’s is (Sep. 375; 423; 458-460; 487-488; 527-547; 569-570; 631-632): 

Tydeus Capaneus  Eteoclus? Hippomedon Parthenopaeus Amphiaraus Polynices 
Proetidian Electran Neistan Athena-Onca “Northern Gate” Homoloidian “Seventh” 
while Apollodorus has them assigned as follows (III 6, 6): 

Adrastus Capaneus Amphiaraus Hippomedon Polynices Parthenopaeus Tydeus 
Homoloidian Ogygian Proetidian Oncaean Hypsistan! Electran Crenaean 


Apollodorus must have had a good source, but we do not know whence he drew. In the 
source or sources from which Apollodorus was compiling we should probably find the same 
gate named variously Oncaean and Ogygian. That this gate had the double appellation is 
clear from the scholium to Aeschylus’s Septem 486: 


"Orynas ’AOnvac’ tag “Qyvylacs mbAag Agyer | Onca Athena: he means the Ogygian Gate 


As a consequence of his making two gates out of what was one and the same, Apollodorus 
was forced to leave out of his list one of the best attested of the time-honored seven, and 
the Neistan was sacrificed. But whatever the source from which Apollodorus drew, it is 


1See pp. 241-242, 

2 See p. 241. 

3 Both Aeschylus and Sophocles (O. C. 1313 sqq.) name Eteoclus in place of Adrastus, who, in the tradi- 
tion they followed, is leader of the expedition but not one of the seven heroes; for he came back alive. 

4None of the Greek poets use this name. Statius has it in his list in the Thebaid (VIII 353-357); 
Pausanias also has it in his list (IX 8, 4-7), which is identical with that of Euripides, save that Euripides has 
“the seventh” instead of ‘‘Hypsistan.”’ 
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clear that there was no fixed traditional assignment or that no importance was attached 
by the poets to such tradition. In these three alone we have almost complete confusion. 


The gates are assigned:! 


Eteoclus (Ae. Sep. 460) 


Neistan {Ratenoar (Eur. Ph. 1104-1106) 


Not named in Apollodorus 2 


Not named in Aeschylus 
Ogygian {Hippomedon (Eur. Ph. 1113) 
Capaneus (Ap.?) 


Not named in Aeschylus 
Crenaean < Polynices (Eur. Ph. 1123) 
Tydeus (Ap.?) 


Not named in Aeschylus 
Not named in Euripides 
Polynices (Ap.?) 


Hypsistan 


Tydeus (Ae. Sep. 377) 


Amphiaraus (Ap.?) 


Prion Amphiaraus (Eur. Ph. 1109-1111) 


Amphiaraus (Ae. Sep. 570) 
Homoloidian{ Tydeus (Bur. Ph. 1119-1120) 
Adrastus (Ap.?) 


Peat (Ae. Sep. 423) 
Electran Capaneus (Eur. Ph. 1129) 

| Parthenopaeus (Ap.?) 

Hippomedon (Ae. Sep. 486) 
Athena Onca 

Hippomedon (Ap.?) 


Northern Parthenopaeus (Ae. Sep. 527) 


Polynices (Ae. Sep. 631°) 


Seventh 
Adrastus (Eur. Ph. 1134) 


Or, arranging them by the Argive heroes we get the corresponding confusion: 


Not named in Aeschylus 
“The Seventh” (Eur. Ph. 
Adrastus 1134-1188, 


Homoloidian (Ap.) 


Neistan (Ae. Sep. 460) 
Not named in Euripides 
Not named in Apollodorus 


Eteoclus 


Homoloidian (Ae. Sep. 
570) 
Amphiarauss Proetidian (Eur. Ph. 
1109-1112) 
Proetidian (Ap.) 


Electran (Ae. Sep. 423) 
Electran (Eur. Ph. 1129- 
Capaneus 1132) 


| Ogygian (Ap.) 
“Northern Gate” (Ae. Sep. 527) f 

Parthenopaeus, Neistan (Eur. Ph. 1100-1104) 
Electran (Ap.) Athena Onca (Ae. Sep. 486) 
Hippomedon< Ogygian (Eur. Ph. 1113-1118) 
Proetidian (Ae. Sep. 377) Oncaean (Ap.) 
Tydeus Homoloidian (Eur. Ph. 1119-1122) 
Crenaean (Ap.) “Seventh” (Ae. Sep. 6314) 
Polynices Crenaean (Eur. Ph. 1123-1127) 


Hypsistan (Ap.) 


The possibilities of variation are large; these three authors have in the rarest instances hap- 
pened to coincide. 

Aeschylus apparently has arranged the order of his heroes with the two most terrible 
pairs of warriors at the beginning and the end respectively, and with the tragic climax of 
Polynices at the last. There is a slight variation in the names of the heroes; there is a larger 
discrepancy in the names and in the assignment of the gates: Aeschylus does not specifically 
name the Ogygian, Crenaean, or Hypsistan Gate; in place of them we have a gate near the 
sanctuary of “Athena Onca,’”® the ‘northern gate,” and, like Euripides, “the Seventh.” 
The “northern gate” is almost certainly the Crenaean; in the case of the other two, no 
decision can be made. The order of Aeschylus’s gates is as far from the topographical as 
Euripides’s, and no conclusions can be drawn. It is interesting to note that in one instance 
and one only Aeschylus and Euripides have the same Argive hero at the same gate—the 


1 Aeschylus gives the Theban defenders of the gates: Neistan, Megareus against Eteoclus (474) ; Proetidian, 
Melanippus against Tydeus (414); Homoloidian, Lasthenes against Amphiaraus (620); Electran, Polyphontes 
against Capaneus (448); Oncaean, Hyperbius against Hippomedon (504); Northern, Actor against Parthe- 
nopaeus (555); Seventh, Eteocles against Polynices (672). 

2 The entire list is given in III 6, 6. 

3 It may be that in Aeschylus “Seventh” is used as nomen proprium: cf. Il. 714; 800. 

4 Cf. also 800-802. 

5 See pp. 175-176. 
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Electran. And though Euripides assigns Polynices and Eteocles to the Crenaean Gate, 
the fatal duel between the brothers is fought before the Electran (Ph. 1570).! 

The seven gates were flanked by seven towers.? If we attempt to visualize them, we 
naturally think of the great towers guarding the gateways at Mycenae and Tiryns and Troy. 
is at can Thebes the approaches to the gates were defended by great towers (Eur. 

h. 1058): 


ta 8 éxtanueya xrpbon yas | our country’s seven-towered bars 
(zbid. 1090-1091): 

Kogovtos 9 maic Creon’s son . . . took his stand 
tbeyuy én’ &xowy otX> upon the towers’ height 


All seven gates had bars and bolts to secure them; that is implied in the verse just quoted: 
They are specifically mentioned in connection with the Proetidian Gate (Ae. Sep. 395-396) : 


who is competent to open the bars 
of Proetus’s Gate and stand in defense of it? 


to Ilpotrou muddy 
xAHVewy AvOévtwY TEoctTaTEty geosyyuos; 


The bar was drawn across the gate, when closed, and shot into strong sockets in the great 
stone jambs, as we see them still at Tiryns and Mycenae (Eur. Ph. 114-116): 


hoa murat xAnboors yarudder’ Fubore te pray, are the gates, with bronze-covered panels, 

Aatvéototy "Auotovos deydvots close-fastened with bars shot into the stone- 
casings 

tetyeos Howootar; of Amphion’s walls? 


About the summit of the walls ran a coping or cornice to finish them off (Eur. Ph. 1180): 
75n 8’ brepbatvoyvta yetoa teryéwy | and as he was just gaining the coping of the walls 


Capaneus is scaling the walls of the city; the point chosen by him for his attack may have 
been a tower by the gate assigned to him, or it may have been some weaker place in the 
circuit wall. At all events, walls and towers alike would seem to have been finished off 
with a cornice, both for looks and for defensory purposes. 

In an article on Die Sieben Thore Thebens in Hermes X XVI (1891) pp. 191-242, worked 
out with all that famous scholar’s acumen and brilliance, von Wilamowitz-Mdéllendorft 
attempts to prove that ‘‘seven-gated”’ Thebes is all a myth as far as the seven gates are 
concerned. They were a poetic invention from Homer to Pindar and the tragic poets and 
Pausanias. He waives aside Pausanias’s pévouct 88 xalt eg hua ect “and they are still there 
to our own day” as credulity to poetic tradition; for the periegete, he says, uses only three 
of the seven gates for his topographical purposes! Granting that the Attic tragic poets, 
presenting in fifth century Athens plays that deal with eleventh or twelfth century Thebes, 
might have played fast and loose with a “‘seven-gated”’ fortification about their rival neighbor 
city, though its general topography and its walls and towers were perfectly familiar to a 
large portion of the audience, what kind of folly must he attribute to Pindar, whose favorite 
epithet of his own native town is “seven-gated’’!’ Even the ‘‘Boeotian Swine,” his fellow- 
townsmen, would have iaughed him out of court or run him out of town for singing forever 
of their city with its three gates as ‘‘seven-gated.” 

As final proof (die Hauptsache) that Thebes never had more then three gates Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff states that modern Thebes has only three entrances. At least he found only 
three! There may be only three entrances for carriages. But if Wilamowitz-MOllendorff 
will go again to Thebes and try once more, he may be led into or out of the Cadmea by four 
more entrances at least as easy of ascent or descent as the postern way at Tiryns or at 
Mycenae or at Mycenaean Athens. He cites these pre-Homeric castles as further proof 
of the adherence of the Mycenaean princes to the principle of having as few openings as 
possible in the castle walls. Ergo, Thebes also could have had not more than three. But 
Mycenaean Troy had not yet been discovered, when Wilamowitz-Mollendorff wrote, with 

1Cf. Paus. IX 9, 2 and p. 263 footnote 5. In IX 25, 1-2, Pausanias definitely assigns the scene of the 
duel between the brothers to the space before the Neistan Gate, on the west side of the Cadmea. 

2 Hur. Antiope; Ph. 823-827; see p. 264. 

3 Used eight times in the Epinicians alone: Pyth. 3, 90; 8, 39; 9, 80; 11, 11; Isth. 1, 66; 7 (8), 15 b; 
Ne. 4, 19; 9, 18; Frag. 104, 63-64. 
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its three gates in less than one third of the circuit of the citadel, and we are all pretty well 
agreed that not one of these three is the Scaean Gate or the Dardanian Gate. Of course 
both City II and City VI at Troy had too many gates, and some of them were walled up 
in the course of time. But there are the gates. So, too, the Mycenaean Acropolis of Athens 
had three entrances: the nine-gated Pelargicum, and two on the north. The castle of Gla 
in Lake Copais—not a city at all, but only a strongly fortified palace—had four. And to me 
it is more than a striking coincidence that there are to-day just seven entrances to Thebes, 
the successor of the ancient Cadmea. 

As surely as there was a war of the Seven against Thebes—yea, far more surely and better 
attested—there was a wall of fortification about that city, broken by its seven gates. Our 
witnesses are numerous and they are reliable—Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Apollodorus, Pherecydes, Aristodemus, Pausanias, and the Romans. 

Of the walls of Mycenaean Thebes only the fewest stones remain: there are a few remains, 
huge blocks like those of which the walls of Tiryns are constructed, uncovered near the Proe- 
tidian gate at the northeast corner of the Cadmea, less considerable fragments at the north- 
east corner of the Frankish tower, and a more considerable fragment of a great Mycenaean 
wall four metres thick on the western slope of the citadel at the end of Proetus Street. 


VIII. VARIOUS OTHER BUILDINGS 


a. The Areopagus Court; b. The Heliastic Courts; c. The Stoas—the Royal 
Stoa, the Stoa Basileus, the Stoa of the Flour-merchants, the Poecile Stoa; 
d. The Odeum and the Orchestra; e. The Stadium; f. The Arsenal in Athens. 


1. The Areopagus Court 


One of the most fascinating problems and at the same time one of the least clear points 
of interest in the city of Athens is the Areopagus. It figures large in the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus;! but Aeschylus may take it for granted that his audience knew every inch of the 
ground, and he tells us next to nothing. He gives its name and explains the etymology 
(Eum. 685; 689-690): 


mayoy 8’ "Apetoy t6vd’, “Auatdovuy &8eay and the hill of Ares here, where the Amazons took 
their stand 


"A pet 8’ EOuoy, evOey Lon? éxtby UULOS and they sacrificed to Ares, whence the rock bears 
métea mayos t” "Apetos the name of Hill of Ares 

He speaks of it as a “council-room”’ or “place of council’? (Eum. 570): 

mAnpouuévou yao toUSe BouAcutnetou | while the council-room here is filling 


The word @ouAeutyoetoy ordinarily means a chamber, a building, but it does not necessarily 
mean anything more than a place where councilmen meet. Aeschylus uses the same word 
for the Areopagus court again (Eum. 683-684) : 


Zorat 8é xal td Aotxdy Aiyéws oteato 
del Stxactdy toOtTo BouAeutHetoyv 


and again (bid. 704-706): 


xepd@v k&Otxtoy toto BouAeutHotoy, 
atdotoy, 6€U0umoy, ebddvtwy Ureo 
éyenyorss gpovenua yas xabtotauat 


and this shall be for Aegeus’s folk henceforth 
forever the council-room of the judges 


this I establish a council-room incor- 
ruptible, quick to wrath, a guardian of 
the land ever vigilant for those who sleep 


The epithets in this last passage make it clear that it is here the judges of the Areopagus 
court, not their council-chamber or their place of meeting, that is meant by GouAcuthetoy. 
The court was convened by the blasts of a trumpet (Ae. Eum. 567-569): 


Ht’ obv Statopos atOgeog Tuponvexd 
odAntyé, Beotelou mvetuatos cAnpoumévn, 


e : 


bméptOVOY YHeULa gatvétu cTOATH 


let the Tuscan trumpet, piercing the 
sky, be filled with the breath of a man and 
attune its haughty clangor to the people’s ear 


The summit of the hill is bare rock, artificially leveled, with cuttings for altars or 
benches (?). The spade is incapable of helping here. We must depend upon our literary 
sources, and they are strangely silent. 

Besides the story of Ares’s trial for the slaying of Halirrhothius,? Euripides contributes 
one brief passage of topographical interest (I. T. 961-964) : 


Os 8’ etc "Apetov SyBov Hnov, é¢ Slxny t’ and when I came to Ares’ Hill and faced my 
Zotyy, ym wey Oatepov Aabov Babooy, trial, I took the one platform, and she who was 
to 8’ Kho cpécbeto’ Hnee Hy ’Ketviwy: the eldest of the Erinyes the other. Then 
elnwy 8’ a&xotcas 0’ alwatosg unteds mépr.... having heard and spoken on the charge 


of mother’s bloodshed .. . 

1 Cp. also Eur. I. T. 1469-1472. 
2 Hur. El. 1258-1269: Zotry 8’ “Apes t1g 5yx80c, 05 mewtoy Neor 

ECLove’ éxt bngotary atuatocs méet, 

‘Artoed0toy bt’ Extav’? dudgowy “Apne, 

phyty Ouyateds dvoclwy vuu.geuuatwy, 

névtou xpgovtog watd’, ty’ edcebeotaty 

Yigos Gebata vt’ éotty f x ye tod Oeotc. 


windy Yoars Phpotat toy gedyovt’ cel 
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We are not told of any building there; there is no trace upon the rock of the existence of 
any building at any time. It is true, Vitruvius does mention! as still standing in his day 
upon the Areopagus an ancient building roofed with clay. What it was we do not know. 
It was not the courthouse of the Areopagus Court; for that tribunal held its sessions under 
the open sky.?. Other building there was none; but there were the two platforms. Perhaps 
two of the cuttings still to be seen may have carried the bases of the two 6¢6ea that Euripides 
knew. 

All that Pausanias tells us (I 28, 5) he could have taken, paraphrased directly from 
Euripides, stories and all, with slight additions: 


%a00 xat 6 ”"Apetocg mayo. gore dé and then the Areopagus. Now, it is 

"A petog T&YOS xaAObWEVOS, Crt called Areopagus because Ares was the 

tmea@tos "Apnsg évtatba éxetOn. . . . first to be tried there... . 

xotOAvat 3 xat Votepov "Opéotny And they say that later Orestes also 

Aéyouaty éxt TH gdvy tHS UNTESS" was tried for the murder of his mother. 

xat Bwuds gotty "AOnvac Apetac, There is also an altar to Athena Areia, 

oy avébyxey arOQuY oy THY Sixny. which he dedicated for that he was acquitted. 

tous 68 deYyOUG AfBous, é9’ dy As for the two unfinished stones upon which 
defendants 

éota&oty boot Stxacg Uxéyouct xat of and prosecutors take their stand, the people 

Stmxoytes, tov rev “Ybpews tov dé call them respectively ‘‘the stone of 

’Avatdetas adtay dvoudCouar. Injury” and ‘‘the stone of Ruthlessness.”’ 


His account adds to Euripides’s only the altar of Athena Areia and gives the names of the 
two stones. 

Frazer comments upon them as follows: ‘Theophrastus (cited by Zenobius, IV 36) says 
that there were altars of Injury and Ruthlessness at Athens; he probably refers to these 
stones, which may have been altar-shaped blocks. According to Cicero (de Legg. II 11, 28) 
the Athenians, after expiating the Cylonian massacre, erected a shrine of Contumely and 
Impudence, by which Cicero means the altars or stones of Injury and Ruthlessness. 
Xenophon alludes to the stone of Ruthlessness when he says (Symp. VIII 35) that the 
Lacedaemonians esteemed Ruth (aise, 7.e. ‘pity,’ ‘reverence’) a goddess but not Ruth- 
lessness (dvatSeta). Euripides refers to the two stones when he makes Orestes say (I. T. 961 
sqq.) that on coming to the Areopagus to be tried he occupied one pedestal or seat (8c6 ov), 
while the eldest of the Furies (his accusers) took the other. Ona cameo‘ and a vase-painting 
which represent the acquittal of Orestes, the accused is seen with his right foot planted on 
a rough stone, probably the stone of Injury (Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des Antigqgq., I 
p. 398 sq., figs. 491 and 493). Some have fancied they could identify the two stones with two 
blocks standing on the platform on the top of the hill. Wordsworth says: ‘Immediately 
above the steps, on the level of the hill, is a bench of stone excavated in the limestone rock, 
forming three sides of a quadrangle, like a triclinium: it faces south: on its east and west 
side is a raised block; the former may perhaps have been the tribunal, the latter the rude 
stones which Pausanias saw here’ (Athens and Attica, p. 62). 

“Perhaps the two stones were used to swear on, the accuser and accused standing on 
them as they took their oaths. We have seen (note on I 3, 1) that in the Royal Colonnade 
at Athens there was a stone which was used for a like purpose. The custom of swearing on 
a stone is not uncommon among primitive peoples.” 

Upon the famous Corsini silver bowl,’ which gives us in a fine relief a copy of a composi- 
tion of Zopyrus, a contemporary of Pompey, representing the acquittal of Orestes, we find 
one of the Erinyes (?) sitting upon an unwrought stone. The unfinished surface of the hill 
is suggested by the rough stone against which she sets her right foot; and the open-air court- 
room is reproduced in the two pillars set to mark the entrance to the judicial space. The 
unwrought stone upon which the Erinys sits is inside the space in which stand the official 
voting urns upon the sacred table, and Athena is just in the act of dropping into one of 
them the deciding ballot. As the stone seat of the accuser is wholly unwrought, no name 


LIT 1; 5. 

? Pollux, VIII 118. They avoided the heat of the sun by sitting at night (Luc. Hermot. 64; de domo 18), 

3 Paus. II, p. 364. 

4In St. Petersburg. Reproduced also in Roscher, Myth. Lex. III, 1 Sp. 991. 

’ Reproduced in Roscher, Myth. Lex. III 1, Sp. 987-988; Baum., Denkm. II, p. 1119 (Fig. 1316); see 
also the literature there quoted. 
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appears upon it. But an example of a named and inscribed stone upon which witnesses 
were required to stand when giving their testimony we have in the well known Darius vase 
in Naples.!. Before the Great King stands the exiled Spartan king Damaratus (?) upon a 
round plinth painted in light yellow and inscribed with the word TEPXAI. And from Aelian 
(Var. Hist. XII 62) we learn that if any one ventured to bring before the Persian king any 
deep secret or doubtful information, he took his stand upon a plinth of gold to present his 
testimony before the king. 

The significance of the name inscribed is suggestive of the tremendous power of the 
Persian State. The contrast between the golden bar of Persia and the unwrought stones of 
Athens is also significant. In both cases we have as a ‘“‘witness box”’ a basis bearing a mean- 
ingful name. 


2. The Heliastic Courts 


Besides the Court of the Areopagus, there were in Athens ordinary civil courts of justice, 
known as the Heliastic Courts. There were a number of them—just how many we do not 
know. These had regular court-house buildings, though, when Solon created the institution, 
they probably sat under the open sky.’ 

Pausanias’ gives the names of several of the civil courts—the Parabystum, in an obscure 
part of the city ;* the Trigonum, so named from its shape; the Batrachium and the Phoenicium, 
so called from their colors; the Palladium; the Delphinium; the Prytaneum; Phreattys; and, 
the largest and most commodius of all, the Heliaea.> But they were all conducted by the 
select bodies of Heliasts. 

All the old courts under the open sky (except the Heliaea) seem to have been succeeded 
by new court-houses.® Indeed, ‘‘the New” seems to have been a name for one of them (Ar. 
Vesp. 120): 


2dlxatev eg td Katvoy éumecoy he plunged into the New and went to pleading a 
case 


Some of the names assigned by Pausanias are not found elsewhere—Batrachium and 
Phoenicium, for example; but the Palladium, as well as the Heliaea, plays a part in the 
comedies of Aristophanes. We know from Pausanias’ and Aristotle’ that the especial business 
of the court of the Palladium was to try cases of involuntary homicide, conspiracy (to kill), 
and the slaying of a slave, a resident alien, or a foreigner. It was called “Palladium,” ac- 
cording to Pausanias,? from an incident in the return of the Greek heroes from Troy, when 
the Argives under Diomedes stopped off at Athens, and Demophon, the son of Theseus, 
carried off the famous image of Pallas. In the struggle that ensued an Athenian was acci- 
dentally knocked down and trampled to death by Demophon’s horse. A court was instituted 
on the spot for the trial of Demophon on a charge of homicide. And there (at Phalerum) the 


1 Reproduced in Baum., Denkm. I, Tafel VI (between pp. 416 and 417). 

2 The weight of authority is on the side of the derivation of ‘Hitala from Atos; but many also derive the 
name from aAlGecbat. Both etymologies are ancient: Schol. Dem. XXV 21: 4 ‘Hitata Agyetar aitds 6 tém0¢ 
tod weyckAou Stxactnolou xat td &Opotcwa tay éxeice Suxaldvtwy. “Hrrcala St exANOy 6 témocg TaPa tb Exeice aAlCecbar 
xar cuvabeollecbat td TANBOS THY Stxactiyv.... tives 88 Adyouaty g4 TOU UratOoov elvat toy tomoyv xalt toy HAtoy éxet Evdov 
noeocbdAretyv. Cf. Schol. Ar. Vesp. 88: éxd tod weylotou Sixactnelou tis HAtalac, neo oUtw xaAcitat Sia Td ev 

drallow elvat xad HAlw BkAAec8at. Cf. also the play upon the words: Ar. Vesp. 772 jAtk&cet meds HAtoy, and Ar. 
Av. 109-110: EIT. pov qAtacté; EY. udrArx Oarcépou todxou, 
anniact&. 

3T 28, 8. 

4 Tt may have stood in the market-place (Ant. V 10), and Pausanias’s ‘‘obscure place” may be an attempt 
at etymologizing. See Frazer, Paus. II, p. 368. 

5 Aristophanes also calls the Heliaea by name but tells us nothing of it, except perhaps the crowd that. 
thronged the place (Eq. 897-898) : 

xdrett’ éy “Adralg 
Bddovtes aroxtetvetay of Stxactal. 

8 Antiphon (V 11) implies that while certain courts [we might name the Areopagus, Palladium, Phreatto, 
Delphinium, Prytaneum] were held under the open sky, the heliastic courts were under roofs: énerta 8, 6 
makvtas oluat buds éxlotacbat, mavta tx Stxaothowm év bratOew Stxclor ta Slxac tod pdvov.... 6 Stwxwv ty Slxyv 
to0 gdvou tva wr) dbuwpdgtos ylyyntat TH ab0evey. 

TT 28, 8: dxbcx 88 éxt toig govedcly gotiv, HAAw xad Ext Tlakradly xarodot, xat totic aroxtelyacty dxoualug xoelatg 
nabéotnxe. 

8 Const. Ath. 57. 

9J 28,9. According to the more common version of the story, it was Agamemnon, not Diomedes, that 
landed in Attica with the Palladium, and it was a pitched battle in which some Argives were killed that 
caused the trial for homicide. 
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Palladium was set up. And from it the name was given to the court for the trial of in- 
voluntary homicides. To this central fact Aristophanes also bears witness in a fragment 
of an unidentified play (Frag. 585 K.): 


&xwy xtevO ce, téxvov’ 6 0’ arexelvato, “T shall kill you accidentally, my child”; and he 
answered : : 
éxt TladdAadiw tke’, & mate, SHcetg Slxnyv “Then, father, you will pay the penalty at the 


order of the Palladium”’ 


Aristophanes gives us many details of the arrangements of a Heliastic Court. The 
courtroom was entered through a latticed door or gate in a latticed fence. So important 
was the rdéle played by this latticed gate that the law-court fanatic, Philocleon, cannot con- 
ceive of litigation without that most essential feature (Ar. Vesp. 829-833): 


@I. éxtoyes odtos* ws 6Alyou w’ a&rmAcouc. PH. Hold on there! You’ve pretty nearly done 
me up! 
&vev Spupedxtou thy dixny wéAAets xaAety, You mean to open court without a lattice? 
8 meGtoyv Huly tov tee@y égatveto; We thought that the first step in the rites. 
BA. wa tov Al? ob mé&peotty. PI. gAX’ Evo BD. By Zeus! we haven’t any. PH. Well, 
dS eaUay Vil run 
autd¢ xoutotuat t6 ye TAPaUTIx’ EvdoNey in and bring one out in a minute myself 


That Philocleon can so suddenly improvise a portable lattice suggests the fact that the 
fence or gate to the heliastic courts could not have been a very heavy or substantial archi- 
tectural piece. And when he re-enters with his ‘bar,’ Bdelycleon asks in surprise (844): 


coutt tt gott; | what in the world is that thing? 
and his father answers: 
yotpoxowetoy ‘Hotta | Hestia’s pigsty 


“Hestia’s pigsty’ is the little crate of withes in which the little pigs consecrated to the hearth- 
goddess were kept on the premises—perhaps at the very hearth itself. This lattice fence 
Philocleon could easily pick up and carry out before the house. The use of a pigsty for the 
courtroom may contain an additional element of satire on the Athenian jury! 

The word for “lattice” in the passage above (I. 830) is singular in form; it is usually 
plural, but the meaning is the same.! The plural may contain some connotation of the 
number of slats used in the construction of the door itself, or in the latticed fence that en- 
closed the whole space set aside for the jury. The Senate house (BouAy) had the same sort 
of fence and lattice door for the admission of the members to the “floor.’”’? The law courts, 
being held for the most part under the open sky, were enclosed only within this latticed 
fence. It was capable of being locked up, though perhaps none too securely, when court 
was not in session (Ar. Eq. 1317): 


ca StxaotHeta cuyxdctety, of¢  wdAtco Ade to lock up the law courts in which the city finds 
véynbev its joy 


The lattice work was not only weak in construction, but it was low enough for a man to 
jump over. When the Prytanies hear from the Sausage-Seller the announcement of a great 
catch of herring and the dirt-cheap price of the fish, they refuse to wait to listen to peace- 
talk and in their eagerness to get to the fish-market they jump over the lattices, right and 
left (Ar. Eq. 675): 


lO’ dxepexndwy tols SoupdxtOUS TavtTAYy they then went jumping over the lattices in every 
direction 


The word ravray7 “on every side, right and left” implies beyond a doubt that the debcaxror 
were a latticed fence enclosing the space reserved for the Prytanies, if not for the whole 
body of the Senate. So at the law courts there was the latticed fence inside which the judges 
sat. And under this fence the arch-pleader expresses his desire to be buried, when death 
should cut him off from the pleasures of the courts (Ar. Vesp. 385-386): 

1Jn Arist. Const. Ath. (50, 2) 8e4eaxto¢ is apparently a fence; the writer lists among the duties of the 


dotuvéuot that of seeing to it that people do not encroach upon the public streets with their buildings and 
fences; xal tx¢ 6800¢ xwAUouct xatotnodouety, xat Spugdxtoug Smee THY bdHy breoTtelvety. 
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Hv tt cabw ’Y0,... 
dvehdvtes xat xataxratcavtes Betvat uw’ bad 
TOtGL SOUPaXTOIS 


if anything happens to me, .. , 
carry me out and mourn over me and lay 
me under the lattices 


And there at the lattice men with cases awaited their summons before the judges (Ar. Vesp. 
552-553) : 


dv medta: wey Eoxoyt’ g& ebvic thootc’ ént 
_ totg Spugantots 
d&vdpeg weydAor xal tetoamnyets 


and at the lattices they wait for him as 
he comes leisurely from his couch— 
those big, six-foot fellows 


In this latticed fence there is a latticed gate through which passed the Heliasts, or, in 
the case of the Bule, the Senators. The little gate itself might be called 3odgaxtoc,! but in 
a narrower and more technical sense it is a xryxAts. The two things belong intimately to- 


gether but they are not identical. This we know from the unequivocal statements of Pollux 
(VIII 17): 


tay 58 tod Stxactnelou weody gore 


of the arrangements of the court we have 
nal xryxAts xal Sebgaxtos 


the lattice gate and the lattice fence 


For the identification of xtyxAtg as the wicket gate we have also the exact definition of Pollux 
(VIII 124): 


at wey oly tOy Stxaotnelwy Bloat 
xtyxAtdes éxarodyto, &> ‘Pwuctor, 
xayxehAwtag Agyouaty 


so the doors of the court rooms 
were called “lattices”; the Romans 
call them cancelli (“lattices,’’ “bars’’) 


and Salmasius explains carefully (Hist. Aug. p. 483): Latini tamen cancellos non tantum 
fores to Stxactyetou, sed etiam omne consaeptum appellant.? 

The Thesmothetae had charge of the wicket, and during business hours one of them 
stood by the gate to admit authorized jurymen and to exclude such as had no right to enter. 
The gate was closed at the opening of the court and after that no one was supposed to get 
through (Ar. Vesp. 775): 


obdels a droxdjcet Oeonobétns tH xryxAlde | no officer shall shut you out by closing the bar 


The “bar” is the gate through which those who had a right to attend the session of the 
court were permitted to pass. It is the classical counterpart to the Temple Bar of London. 
It is interesting to note that in fifth century Athens we find ‘‘the bar” used in almost every 
sense in which we have it to-day. So, Philocleon appears ‘‘at the bar,” meaning “in court’ 
(Ar. Vesp. 124): 


6 8’ dvegayyn xvegpatog ext tH xryxAtde | and before daylight he appeared again at the bar 
(Ar. Atatt., Frag. 210 K.): 
6 8’ HAtactis elome TOdG Thy xryxAlda | and the heliast marched to the bar 


That the “bar” (xtyxAtc) is the door to the court room is attested also by Harpocration com- 
menting on this fragment: 


bar: the doors of the court- 
rooms were called bars 


xtyxAlc? at tOv Stxaotyotwy 
OUoat xryxAtdes éxadobyto 


That they were made of lattice work, or pickets, seems clear also from another line in the 
Wasps (Ar. Vesp. 349): 


ottw xitt® Sta tOv caviduy wera yotoltyyns T itch so to get through the pickets and 
gTepteADety go round with my ballot in hand 


So the Scholiast interprets it when he says that 3a tév cav{Swy Means 


through the lattices, meaning: I 
wish to go to the court-house 

1Schol. Ar. Vesp. 830: Setqaxtoc’ td mapatetvduevoy EbAov tots Stxactatc. 

2 We find in late authorities (Et. Mag. p. 289, 5; Hesychius, s. v. 8e4eaxtot; Bekker, An. Gr. I p. 271, 33) 
the same confusion between Seigaxtot and xyxAtc. 

3 Schol. Ar. Vesp. 124: [xtyxatd¢] dvtt tod év TH Stxaotnolw.... xtyxAls y&E 7 Odea tod SixactHelov. 


Sta thy Seugaxtuy, Iva Aéyy éxtOund 
éy co Stxactynotw éAGety 
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But in line 848 cay(Se¢ are something entirely different: 


gece vuv, évéyxnw tas cavldac xal ta&> Yoapas come now, let me bring the [bulletin] boards and 
the indictments 


The old man has just lugged in the paling-fence for the judge’s enclosure; everything seems 
to be ready for the opening of the court proceedings; but more of the court paraphernalia 
must be improvised, and Bdelycleon proposes to bring in the bulletin boards containing the 
announcements of the cases to be tried in the particular court. Hesychius seems to have 
this passage in mind when he defines 


cavtdec: tO AcUxwua Stou boards: the whitened [board] on which 
at Stxar Aéyovtat the cases are told 


Mr. Merry would have the same meaning for cayt3ec in both passages. In the former (1. 349), 
he sees Philocleon going about from bulletin board to bulletin board sizing up the various 
cases and making up his mind in advance as to the disposition he will make of the voting- 
shell in his hand. Wachsmuth! sees in the “boards” a tribune—a temporary platform 
built of planks on which the presiding judge of the court had his seat. That is not nearly 
so satisfactory. It is possible that when Bdelycleon says évéyxw ta¢ cavisac he means “‘let 
me carry the lattice’; and his taking the “pigsty” out of his father’s hands provokes the 
impatient protest that follows from the old man. But Bdelycleon is making game of the 
new law court by insisting on bringing in every possible detail, and there are more to follow. 
I, for my part, do not see why we cannot have caytSe¢ used in different senses in the two 
different passages far apart. 

Another word for the bulletin board is xtvéxtoy; there can be no doubt as to its meaning 
as used by Aristophanes in the Birds (450): 


y 


oxotety 5’ Ott dy TOOY PdQwiLey ey TOTS TLVaxlotsS and watch for what we post on the bulletin 


boards 


The xtvéxtoy “bulletin board” is constructed of cayise¢ “boards.” 

That the lattice work construction of fence and gate was not very strong is clear from 
the passage in the Knights of Aristophanes, where the Sausage-seller at a meeting of the 
Senate gives the door a violent shove with his hip and forces it from its place (640-641): 


I gave the bar a shove 
with my hip and forced an entrance 


tO TEWXTo Beyoy 
thy xryxAld’ ébneata 


While the ‘‘bar”’ itself was of no great strength, it was apparently swung from a sub- 
stantial post. I have no other guess as to the identification of the “pillar” or ‘‘post’’ against. 
which Philocleon leans and sleeps through the long night waiting for the court to open at 
daybreak (Ar. Vesp. 105): 


@onee Aewasg meoceyduevos TH xtove | sticks to the post like a limpet 


The post must be very close to the wicket gate, for Philocleon must be the first to gain 
admission and secure a front seat (Il. 89-90; see below). Mr. Merry, commenting on the 
line, suggests that it may have been the pillar on which court bulletins were posted. Possibly; 
but it seems to me more in keeping with the spirit of the old pleader to have him leaning 
asleep against the gatepost, where he had taken his stand so as to slip into the court the 
minute the gate opened in the early morning. 

In the immediate proximity of the courtroom, an almost indispensable adjunct of it, was: 
the heroum of the guardian of the courts, the hero Lycus.2. It seemed to Philocleon so. 
essential a feature of the atmosphere of the court that he demanded it at the court set up: 
for him at home (Ar. Vesp. 818-823): 


PI. &y dytin00, ta 8’ GAN Kogoxet wot. PH. One thing more I miss; I am pleased with 
BA. «d ct; all the rest. BD. And what’s that? 
DI. Oho Gov ct mug éxxoutcats td toF Adxou. PH. If you could somehow manage to bring on 


the heroum of Lycus. 


1 Stadt Athen II, p. 369, footnote 4; p. 371, footnote 5. 
® Pollux (VIII 121) says that Lycus was patron of that particular court which bore his name éxt Abxy. 
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, b] e . . . . 
BA. répeote toutt, xadtd¢ dvat odtoct. BD. Here it is; and here is the sovereign one 


himself. 
®I. & dé0700’ Hews, Ws YaAemws kp’ Ho’ PH. Oh hero lord, how austere thou wert to 
tSety. look upon! 


BD. He does look austere—just like Cleonymus. 
PH. And so he hasn’t any armor on, hero though 
he is. 


BA. oléonee huty patvetrar Krccvumoc. 
®I. odxouy exer y’ 008’ aitdg Hows dv Sara. 


Beginning with Eratosthenes,! we hear of this Lycus as a hero in wolf’s form.2. The 
name, of course, led commentators into inevitable temptation, and the wolf was the symbol 
of the guilty suppliant at the shrine of Lycus. But the passage just cited leaves no shadow 
of doubt that the hero of the law courts had human features: he is addressed as “‘hero”’ 
and as “‘sovereign’’; at Philocleon’s private court, he is caricatured to look like Cleonymus; 
and, like that notorious coward who threw away his arms and ran, the statue at the court 
house had no armor on. 

The shrine stood within sight and hearing of the bar (Ar. Vesp. 389-394): 


oh Lord Lycus, hero, neighbor, thou ever hast - 
joy in the same things as I— 
the tears of the accused and their piteous cries; 


© Atxe déonota, yeltwy Hows’ ob co olonee 
éy@ xexcenoar 
tToig Saxovotcty THY geuydytwy cel xal tots 


6AoQUELOtC" 
Oxnoas yoy éxitydes toy évtad0’ tva cade’ therefore hast thou come hither and taken 
&X00 WO, up thy dwelling, that thou mayst hear 


these things, 

and thou, alone of heroes, hast wished to have 
thy seat beside the one who weeps. 

So have mercy upon me now and save thy neigh- 
bor; 

and never will I defile thy pickets. . . . 


xdbovaAnbns wdvos Homwy Tad Thy xAdoyTA 
xaOAobat. 
éhéyooy xal cHaov vuvl toy cautou TANnatOYO POV" 


x00 UN TOTS TAA TAS xdvVAS OdEHoW wd’ 
aTOT ASH 

The heroum of Lycus, with his statue, was within easy hearing distance of the bench and 
the prisoner’s bar; it was fenced in with some sort of latticed fence; it was not inside the 
courtroom, but just beyond the gates—a convenient place for the dirty ancestor of the dirty 
modern citizen of the Mediterranean lands, with no reverence for things ancient or things 
sacred, or the laws of sanitation, to defile. 

Inside the courtroom the principal furnishings consisted of the benches for the jurymen. 
And they were benches in the literal sense—benches made of wood (Ar. Vesp. 89-90): 


and he is grieved 


nat ovévet 
if he does not get a seat on the front bench 


el wh ’at tod TewtOU xabiCynrat EdAou 
The assemblymen in the ecclesia had the same sort of seats for their comfort in the per- 
formance of their duties as statesmen (Ar. Ach. 24-25): 

how they push and shove one another, 


when they do come, to get seats on the front 
bench 


And yet at least some of the seats seem to have been of stone, either carved chairs or 
cut in the rock (Ar. Eq. 783-785): 


Stwottolytat THS SoxEtc 
éAO6yteg KAAHAotot Teel mewWTOV EdAou 


ént tator métpats 00 gpovtiter cxAnods ce 
xa0hWevoy oUtTWS, 
oly Wonee éym babdwevds cot toutt géou. 
GAN’ érxavatoou, 
xata xabilou uaraxnds 


he doesn’t care if he does see you sitting thus 
upon the hard stones— 

not like me who bring you this cushion that I 
have stitched. But raise yourself up 

and then you will have a comfortable seat 


Each assemblyman and, of course, each heliastic judge also, like the spectators in the theatre, 
might bring with him his own cushion to alleviate the discomfort of the bare wooden benches 
or bare rock. The ordinary cushions in the dicasteries were the familiar rush mats (Yrd0ta‘). 


1 Quoted by Harpocr. s. v. dexéCwy. 

2 So the Paroemiographers and Lexicographers; and so Droysen, van Leuwen, and others (on Ar. Vesp. 
89). 
* Cp. Theophr. Char. II (x6Aa&): tod matdd¢ év TH Oektow tb Toocxenkhatoy altos brootedcat. 
4Hesych. Yrdbta’ tx ev toig Stxaotnelots emt tov xabedpavéxtotopvineva. Cf. Pollux VIII 133. 
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In the dicasteries the judges’ bench was the Bema,! probably of wood. In her sweeping 
reforms of Athenian public life Praxagora is going to turn it into a sort of butler’s table for 
the mixing bowls and water pitchers (Ar. Ec. 676-678) : 


TIP. c& Stxaothora xal tas atotas dvdeavas PR. The courtrooms and the porticoes I will 
TAYTA TOSW. turn into dining-halls—all of them. 
BA. cd 82 Biua ct cot yeHomwoyv gorat; BL. And what use will you make of the Bema? 
IIP. tots xeatieas xabqow PR. T’ll use it to set the mixing bowls 
Kat taS Udplacs and the water pitchers on 


Praxagora is going to have her mixing bowls and her water pitchers at the side of the judges’ 
bench instead of the usual urns to which the men citizens of Athens were accustomed.? 
For by the presiding judges’ bench stood the two voting-urns into which the jurymen dropped 
their ballots (Phryn. Motca, Frag. 32 K.): 


1300, déxou thy Uijgov: 6 xadloxog Sé cor there; take your ballot. And thisis your _ 
6 udyv &toAbwy obtoc, 6 8’ arOAAUS 68 urn for acquittal; and this one here for conviction? 


In this fragment the clerk of the court is instructing a green juryman how to deposit his 
vote. 


Usually the voting-urn in the ecclesia and in the dicasteries was called, as here,* xa3tcxoc, 
or xd80¢.° Often, too, it is called xnu6¢ from the funnel-shaped hopper down through which 
the ballots dropped into the voting-urn (Ar. Vesp. 99): 


(unos xardcgy § | “pretty ballot-box’”’ ® 
Once the voting-urn is called a box (Ar. Vesp. 674) : 


éx xnbaetou AayaouCduevoy xal toayartCovra 
un déy 


getting a poor living from the ballot-box and 
having nothing to eat 


Before the Bema, the judges’ bench, stood a marble-top table upon which the ballots 
were turned out of the voting-urn and counted (Ar. Vesp. 332-333) : 


dyta AlOov we Tolnaoy go’ of I pray thee turn me to stone—the stone on which 

Tas yotolvas caorOwodcry they count the ballots 

(Ar. Ach. 683-684) : 

tovOuetovtes 58 yhog TO MOW napéctaueyv and stammering with age we take our stand by 
the stone, 

oly dpmyteg ef Ut TiS Stxnsg THY HALYHY with an eye to nothing except the dark intricacies 
of the case 


Somewhere in the court stood, or hung, the clepsydra, the water-clock which regulated 
the time that might be occupied by counsel in their speeches for the prosecution and the 
defense before the jury.’ The clepsydra was an essential article of the courtroom furnishings. 
So characteristic of the courtroom was it that its name, clepsydra, may be used figuratively 
for the dicastery itself (Ar. Av. 1694-1696): 


1 The Bema of the dicasteries was probably similar in form to the Bema of the Pnyx. The latter is a 
great, square platform hewn out of the live rock of the Pnyx hill. It is for that reason sometimes referred to 


as ‘‘the rock” (e. g., Ar. Eq. 956): A400¢ xexnving 2) céteug SnunyoeHy. For the Bema of the courts see Dem. 
XLVIII 31; Aesch. III 207; Plat. Inc. Frag. 185 K. 


2 Cf. Dem. XIX (de falsa Leg.) 311 [441]: Men. Dub. Frag. 1121 K.): 
60@ tty’ émt tod Bhuatos xafedotbuevoy 
3 Cp. the riddle in Eub. Segryy. (Frag. 107, 23-26 K.): 
gotty &yahua Bebnnds Gvuw, tz 38 xkTW xexnVObc, 
sls nbdac é% xenadrhe tetenudvoy, 669 drared, 
aviomnous tixtov xata thy TUyhy &y’ Exactov" 
@y ot wév woloas ZAaxoy Blou, of 5§ TAnv@ytat...... 
4So also Ar. Vesp. 853; 854. 
5 It is often dual, as there were always two of them (Ar. Av. 1032; 1053): 


otx d&rotsetg th xd; 
eyo 88 c00 ye TH xkdw Stacxeds. 
See also Vol. III Alphabetical List, s.v. «4306, xadlexos. 
6 Cf. also Ar. Vesp. 754; 1339; Eq. 1150. 
7 Cf. Dem. in Steph. 10; 58. 
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Zott 8’ gv Pavaion nods tH there is in the land of Phanae by the 
Kieptidseg navoteyoy éyyAwtroyactéewy Clepsydra a nation of scoundrels 
Yév0g who fill their bellies with their tongues 


(Ar. Vesp. 93): 

6 volg nétetat thy vuxta meet thy xAcbUSeay | his wits flit about the clepsydra all night long 
(Ar. Ach. 693): 

yépove’ drodécat moAtdy dvdea meet xAceWUSeay | toruina grey-haired old man about the clepsydra 


In all three passages the necessary piece of furnishing for a courtroom is used for the court- 
room itself. One step farther, and the clepsydra may be used metaphorically for the judicial 
decisions that are handed down in its presence (Eub. ’OX6., Frag. 74 K., quoted in full below, 
pp. 285-286). So essential to the courtroom is the clepsydra, that Bdelycleon insists upon 
improvising such a clock even for his father’s make-believe court (Ar. Vesp. 856-859): 


DN x a TATA YaO TdPEoTt v@Y Boece there, now we have everything 

Scowy Seducba, T ANY YE oy) TS xAcV US PAS. that we need, except, to be sure, the clepsydra. 

@DI, Hdt 58 Bx the dotey; odyt xnrAchidoa; PH. But what pray is this here? Isn’t it a 
clepsydra? 

BA. ¢b y’ éxnoptlets ait& xdmtywoetus BD. Good! you make clever provision for every- 
thing 


With 78! Philocleon points to the pot that his son has hung upon a peg beside his bench for 
his convenience.! The coarse humor of the situation lies in the substitution of that homely 
vessel for the (probably) elegant timepiece that adorned the wall of an Athenian courtroom. 
In picturing to ourselves the appearance of a courthouse clepsydra, we must not imagine 
a great piece of mechanism on anything like the scale of the water-clock in the Tower of 
the Winds—the Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. The Scholiast on Aristophanes’s 
Acharnians (694) describes the simple timepiece of the dicasteries: 


ayyetoy éotty yoy utxootatny it is a vessel with a very small 
éniy meet Toy TUDWEva, STEO opening at the bottom, which is 
éy TO Sinaorn) et weotoy Udatos filled with water and set up in 
éribeto, TO0S 5 Eheyoy of the courthouse; the speakers time 
Onto PES their speeches by it 


It was obviously a device something like the modern hourglass, only operating with water 
instead of with sand. A vessel (an ¢yyeiov, according to the Scholiast just quoted; an 
amphora, according to Sextus Empiricus?) with a small aperture at the bottom and holding 
one to eleven amphorae, according to the importance of the case, was filled and set up over 
another vessel and when the allowance of water was run out, the orator’s speech must end.’ 

In the ‘Yxo6aAAducvat of Epinicus one of the characters has, by a humorous turn, to 
drink “‘by the clock.” In the squirting of the wine from the little end of the horn there may 
also be a suggestion of the water dropping from the upper vessel of the clepsydra into the 
lower (Epin., Frag. 2, 1-3 K.): 


TOY PUTOY Ta ULEYtOTA TOY OytWY TEla three of the biggest horns there are I 
gTlvety dSenoet tTHUEPOY TEOG xAEHUSOaY shall have to drink to-day by the clock, 
xeouvtCéuevoy catching the jet as it squirts 


The appliance got its name from the way in which the water escaped, as it were, by stealth 
through the tiny aperture in the container. The container was, as described by Aristotle* 
and as implied by Aristophanes,® a globe-shaped vessel flattened at the top* and provided 


1L]. 807-808: d&uts wév, Fv odenticons aictne 
Taed% cot xpeunoet’ éyyl¢ ext to0 matt&Aov. 

2 adv. Math. V 24, p. 732 Bekk.: dugopéa tetonuévoy zAnoeoavtec Udatoc elacay detv etc te Etepov bnoxelevov 
a&yyetov. So Apuleius, Met. III: vasculum in vicem coli graciliter fistulatam. 

3In the Roman law courts clepsydrae were used that normally ran out in half an hour. In exceptional 
cases, the time might be extended. From this limitation came the proverbial %AAws avaAloxerg USwe (Ine. 
Inc. Frag. 655 K.) applied to one who uses many words to no purpose. 

4 Prob. XVI 8. 

5 Improvising his mock clepsydra out of an duls (Vesp. 807-808; 857-858). 

6 Because of this peculiar shape it was sometimes called xwdea or xwdta (“poppy-fruit”’). 
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with a funnel-like neck through which the water was poured in. By inserting a cork in this 
neck the clock could be stopped at will. This was always done during the reading of laws, 
decrees, and other documents by the clerk of court. A special officer of the court was placed 
in charge! to manage the clock. 

Whether the courtroom clocks stood or hung is not perfectly clear. Philocleon’s im- 
provised clepsydra evidently hung upon a peg near his bench. But Lydus makes the definite 
statement that the upper vessel was supported by a tripod (On the Roman Magistrates, 
1iets): 


6 totmous év uécw TOU axpoatnelon, the tripod in the middle of the auditorium, 
éEnotnuévou xata wéaov tod xavbdoou, with the bowl suspended in its midst, 

nat xpathe mapaxetuevoc: d:’ ob mote and the crater standing by; and the bowl 
TAnpovwevos 6 xdvOapog Udatos tocoUtoy filled with water from it allowed so much 
€dtdou xarody tH tHS Slxyns tTéeUatt, time for the duration of the trial 

ég’ Coov ta ttvosg yywMmovos TOU évéytOsG until the water that was in it trickled 
ait@ Udatog StnPoungvou 6 xlabocg through the clock and the cup was 
ATHAAATTETO changed 


The only thing that is a distinct contribution here is the tripod; upon it Lydus has a “can- 
tharus,” instead of an “amphora” or a “‘vessel,’’ while at the end of the passage his ‘“‘can- 
tharus” dwindles down to a “cyathus.’’ But the arrangement is still perfectly clear that 
the clepsydra consists of a tripod with a vessel filled with water above through the bottom 
of which the water in it “‘trickles’”” down into another vessel below. 

But the clepsydra of the courts was not the only timepiece that we know from the 
ancient drama. Though the consideration of the general question of clocks has nothing 
to do with the courthouses of classical times, the discussion of the clepsydra naturally 
prompts that of the larger problem. 

The next stage of development from the clock that stood on a tripod or hung on a wall 
would be a portable timepiece. And such were not wanting in antiquity. Vitruvius’s con- 
temporaries had their viatoria pensilia (weoAdyta), Which we might translate, without undue 
violence, as ‘‘watches.”’ And long before the time of Vitruvius such “watches” were not. 
unknown in Greece. We have one reference to a kind of pocket ‘‘watch”’ in the New Comedy 
(Baton, ’Avdpo9., Frag. 2, 12-14 K.): 


ExetO’ Ewheyv ceordyets thy Anxuloy, and then from early morning you carry around 
your oil-pot 

xnatawavOdyvwy tovAatoy, Gote meotpéepety and carefully observe the oil, so that people shall 
think 

Meoddytoy déEets tt, odx! AQxuBoy you are carrying a “watch” and not an oil-pot 


The manner in which Baton’s character with his oil-pot could make people think he was 
carrying a chronometer may at first be puzzling. Winckelmann thought the portable watch 
of antiquity to be simply a small hourglass, made of transparent glass. But the clepsydra. 
was not a clock that told the hours of the day but an instrument for measuring a definite 
period of time. The timepiece alluded to in Baton’s comedy was an instrument that would 
tell the time of day. The invention of such a clock was ascribed to Plato.2 Its mechanism 
is made clear by Galen’s description, as interpreted by Marquardt:3 The body of the clock 
was made of glass or other transparent material; into it the water (or oil) flowed in a tiny 
but steady, uniform stream. The height at which the fluid stood was the measure of time; 
careful experimentation fixed the markings on the dial. The dial was drawn on the face 
of the transparent container. Had the ancients divided their day into astronomical hours, 
as we do, there would have been no difficulty in arranging the dial of their clock; they could 
simply have drawn twelve horizontal rings about the clock with the proper intervals, and 
the timepiece would have been complete. But with the ancients every day of the year was 
twelve hours long, and every night twelve hours. That method of dividing the day com- 
plicated things. So they drew upon the face of their clock four vertical lines dividing the 
surface of the container into four approximately equal parts. The first line represented the 
summer solstice; the second, the autumnal equinox; the third, the winter solstice; and the 

16 9’ BdSwo. 

2 Ath. IV 174 ¢. 

3 Privatl. d. Romer, pp. 773 ff. 
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fourth the vernal equinox. On these four vertical lines they marked off the twelve hours 
of the day: on the second and fourth the distances between the horizontal marks would be 
the same; those on the third would be much closer, and those on the first much farther 
apart. If they had stopped there, the clock would have given accurate time for only four 
days in the year—a sort of sublimated standard time. But by the simple device of drawing 
several sloping lines about the body of the vessel, running through the corresponding hours 
of the day marked on the four verticals, they had the approximate hour for any day in any 
season of the year. A further development produced a clock with twelve vertical lines, 
instead of four, one for each month, and the twelve hours of the day marked on each of the 
twelve vertical lines. 

Baton’s portable “watch” was an oil-flask; as people observed the height of the water 
in the water-clock, so he diligently observed the oil in his instrument; his man may have 
been trying to run a great bluff with his make-believe watch; but the jest would have no 
point at all, if such watches had not been familiar to the Greeks of the fourth century.! 
These articles of luxury may have been made of glass; for we know that the ancient Greeks 
had glass lecythi.? 

Any kind of timepiece, whether clepsydra or sundial or water-clock or oil-watch, was 
called a solarium by the Romans. Apropos of the “‘oil-watch”’ in Baton’s fragment Meineke 
quotes Vitruvius (IX 8, 1): ®poAdyroy est viatorium pensile. ac solarii Herculanensis summa 
est cum ampulla olearia similitudo. 

The kind of timepiece that we usually first think of as ancient is the sundial, with its 
twelve-hour day set off upon its face. The invention of that device came from the East, 
from Babylon.’ The first one, so far as we know, to be set up in Athens was placed upon 
the Pnyx Hill by the famous astronomer Meton in the year 433 B. C.4| Another was erected 
in the Market-place—on the Colonus Agoraeus (Ar. Av. 997-998): 


Gotts ety’ éyo; Métwy, Who am I? Meton, 
oy oldey “HAAS yo Kodwvédc whom Hellas knows and Colonus 


Colonus, we may infer, knew him, because the populace that daily thronged the Agora were 
forever observing the time of day by the great scientist’s sundial; and all Hellas knew him, 
because that same sort of horologium was by this time becoming common and soon became 
universal throughout the Hellenic world [Pl. Boeotia I (Gell. III 3, 5) (Leo, Plaut. II p. 527)5]: 
ut illum di perdant, primus qui horas repperit 
quique adeo primus statuit hic solarium ;® 
qui mihi comminuit misero articulatim diem. 


itaque adeo iam oppletum oppidum est solariis. 
The speaker of these lines protests against the dial’s showing of the dinner hour; he has a 
far more accurate timepiece in his vest: 

nam <unum> me puero venter erat solarium,® 

multo omnium istorum optimum et verissimum. 
The town that was chock full of sundials was probably not Rome, as the lines are usually 
interpreted, but the town of Plautus’s Greek original, most probably Athens; and the most 
interesting information that they could give seems to have been to tell the hour for dinner 
or for the bath. So Aristophanes, Ecclesiazusae 651-652: 


oot dé wedhoet and it will be your lookout, 
Stay  Sexdnouy tO ototyetov, Atmaeg Ywoeety when the shadow is ten feet long, to slick up and 
éxt Setmvoy go to dinner 


1 Such mechanisms excited the wonder and admiration of Cicero (de Nat. Deor. II 38): An cum machina- 
tione quadam moveri aliquid videmus, ut sphaeram, ut horas, ut alia permulta, non dubitamus, quin illa 
opera sint rationis. 

2 Cf. Ath. VI 47 (p. 245): tod 88 Xatpepmytos yuuvod gy tive Selnvw Stavactavtos, & Xatpeg@y, elxev, Hore THs 
nx b0ous b0H ce wéxot céc0u wectd¢ ei - Compare also the epigram of Hedylus quoted by Ath. XI 71 (p. 486): 
nettat ToODUESHS Agabtov ZE UéAoU. 

3 Hdt. I1 109: z6r0v wiv yxe xal yviuova xal tz Sumdexa usoex tho hucons mak Babudrwvlwy Erafoy ot 
*“E)Anves. But, according to Diogenes Laertius (II 1), the inventor was Anaximander, and the first one set 
up in Greece was the public clock of Sparta. 

“Schol. Ar. Av. 997: év 74 voy oon sxxAnota, rods tH telyer tH év tH Lvuxé. Cp. also pp. 32 ff. 

5 Ascribed to Aquilius, Ribbeck, Frag. I (p. 33%). ; 

6 The solarium of Pl. Mil. 341 and 379 is not a sundial but a sun-parlor. 
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The longest shadow cast by the finger of the dial was “‘twelve feet’’—at sunrise and at sunset 
(Men. ’Opy%, Frag. 364, 2-5 K.1): 


xAnbets mote once invited 
ig &otliaoty Swdexdrod0c, FeNEtOS to a banquet at the twelve-foot mark, he saw the 
shadow 
TPS THY GeAHyyy EtTEEXE THY Oxtay Lowy cast by the moon before dawn and ran 
Os botepitwy, xat napiy aw’ Huéog for fear he’d be late, and was on hand at day- 
break! 


The length of the shadow is not to be taken too literally; for it must necessarily vary with the 
varying position of the sun from summer solstice to winter solstice. The lines marking the 
twelve hours of daylight came to have fixed names, disregarding the varying length of the 
hours with the varying length of the days. Eubulus once, in comic exaggeration of the 
elongated stature of one Philocrates, has the shadows on a dial for him double the standard 
length (Eub. Inc. Frag. 119, 5-12): 


by gact mote xAnOévt’ ext Setrvoy medG glAoU he was once invited to dinner, they say, by a 


TLYOS friend; 
eltéytos @UTG TOU gtAou, OmnHvix’ av his friend told him to come at the hour when, as 
etxoot Tod@y WeteOO VTL TO oTOLYElOY f, he observed the dial, the shadow was twenty feet. 
long; 
ney, whey adtoy cdOdc HAtou so he observed it early in the morning, as soon 
wetpety avéxovtoc, waxootépas 8’ oan ett as the sun was up, and came when the shadow 
TActy fH Suoty Todoty TaPEtvat THS OKLA was longer still by more than two feet; and 
ETettTa Pavat, wtxody dwtattepoy then he apologized for being a little late— 
dt” doxoAlay hxetyv, taedyvO’ dy’ huéog he had been detained—though he was on hand at 
daybreak! 


The many ancient sundials that have come down to us—in Athens, Rome, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Puteoli, Ravenna, and many other places*—are all constructed on the same 
general plan: the dial is slightly concave; at the upper edge (the 90° point) is set the hand; 
radiating from this central point, the lines marking the hours are incised (sometimes inlaid 
with metal) and usually intersected with two or three arcs of circles of different radius, 
according to the varying length of the days. At right angles to the perpendicular line mark- 
ing the hour of noon a horizontal line is sometimes drawn from east to west; when the shadow 
of the hand (the yvwuwyr‘) falls upon a given point of intersection (an upper in mid-winter, a 
lower in mid-summer, and a middle one in spring and autumn), it marks sharply the hour 
of the day. 

Aristophanes has one clear allusion to the sundial (I‘yeur., Frag. 163 K.) 3 


modog t68’ got; elta xéathy HAtog tétCaKTAL; this is a dial? Then to what o’clock does the 
sun point? 


What it was that was called a dial we cannot begin to guess; but the dial (16A0¢) was a very 
familiar object in fifth century Athens. 

Somewhere, too, about the courtroom provision may have been made for a cashier’s 
desk for the payment of the dicast’s fee or for the delivery of the voucher authorizing the 
payment of the fee elsewhere; for every juryman was entitled to his fee (Ar. Nub. 863): 


dy TEaTOY EAaboy dboAdyv® HAtaotexdy | the first heliastic obol® I received 


The token authorizing the juryman’s admission to the space within the latticed fence 
was obtained daily at the place of allotment—the cleroterium. This place was near the 


1Cp. Schol. ad loc.: 4 tod HAlou oxtd Stay F déxa eNyav. OéAet obv elneiv, Ste ylverat She. "AhAwWS’ Td TaAALdY 
xahoiytes et dettyov xal xahobuevot Tapeonuatvovto thy oxtav xalt oUTWs ot sv Zuevoy tods xANOEvtac, of St &afecay Exh 


Tas EaTIacEtc OUSETW THONTEWS OUoNs Eté—UG, eg’ Ho Oldy Te Hy Texuneacbat etc xbcas pas mpocyjxet. Cf. also Philem. 
‘Yxo6., Frag. 83 K. 


*See Marquardt, Privatl. d. Rémer, VII pp. 766 ff. 

§ From its concave surface it was likened to a dish and called Aexavic¢ (Pollux VI 110). 

*Suidas: yvauwy' td év toig HAtoteoTlotg mHyvipevoy, Stee éoeV—ev "Avatluavdpoc xat forncey éxl tov oxtoOnewy. 

5 On this Pollux remarks (IX 46): 7d 3 xadoduevov Wporbytov H ou KbAoy dy ttc etroL. 

§ Not that the juryman’s fee was a single obol; for we know from the definite statement of Aristotle 
(Const. Ath. 27; 62) that the remuneration fixed by Pericles for that distinguished service was three obols: 
ta dix[aorhera] teeis 660A0dc. But the pay may have varied from one to three obols, as the Scholiast, 
commenting on Ar. Vesp. 684, says: tod¢ teeig 560005" toy gbpoy Aéyet, do” Oy ESé30r0 Td tetmboAoy, toto 58 &AAote 
&Adwg €3{S0t0, THY Snunyooay tz TANI xoAaxevdytwy, Hs pyaty “AptototéAns éy ToAttelatc. 
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Agora. In it stood two urns presided over by the Thesmothetae.1 Each of the six thousand 
heliasts drew a lot from each urn: the one assigned him to his jury section; the other assigned 
him his court-house, designated by letter (A’-K’, that is, the number of his court). Armed 
with these two tokens he presented himself at the place allotted, according to the letter on 
his ticket? (Ar. Pl. 277-278): 


éy TH cop@ vuvt Aaydy td yoduua cou dSixaery, 


ov 8’ ob Badtlers; 6 88 Xdowy 1d Eduboroy 
dfSwoty 


you have your letter assigning you to jury-duty— 
in your coffin; 

why don’t you go? Charon is ready to hand you 
your ticket 


(“Charon” looks like an obvious anagram for archon.) The word Cleroterium is used by 
Aristophanes for the place where the allotment was made (Ijpac, Frag. 146 K.): xAnewrhetoy. 
But Pollux, who preserves this brief item of information, adds that while Aristophanes 
seems to use the word of the place, it may also be applied to the urns, from which the lots 
were drawn.’ It is clear from this comment of Pollux that in the Old Age of Aristophanes 
the Cleroterium is a place. That the word is often so used is set beyond dispute by Aristotle? . 
and Phrynichus.> But that the cleroteria may also be, as Pollux says, the urns used in 
connection with the allotments is perfectly clear from another passage of Aristophanes 
(Ec. 681-686) 6 


BA. t& 38 xAnewrhera not tegvetc; TIP. 
sig THY ayooay xatabyow’ 


BL. But what disposition will you make of the 
cleroteria? PR. IT’ll set them down in the 
market-place, 

and then I’ll set them up beside 
Harmodius and assign lots to all, until 

everybody gets his lot and knows under what 
letter he is to eat and goes his way rejoicing; 

and the herald will call all those with a Beta to 
follow to the Royal 

Stoa to eat; those with a Theta, to the stoa ad- 


xgTa otHoaca Tae’ ‘Aouodtw xAnewow 
Tavtas EWS ay 
eldacg 6 Aayoy arty yatoewy év dxolw 
yoeduwatt Servet: 
nat xneuvéer tods éx tod BAr’ ext thy ototdy 
a&xoAoubety 
tiy BactAetoy Serxyqcovtas To 88 OFt’ ec thy 


TAPATAUTHY, joining; 
tous 8° éx tou xann’ &¢ thy ototdy yYWOEtV those with Kappa, to pass on to the Stoa of the 
THY dAgiténwAty Flour Market 


Blepyrus’s question and Praxagora’s answer both show clearly that the cleroteria of this 
passage are articles that a woman can handle; they are the urns used in assigning the lots. 
But as courts will be superfluous under the reforms of the women-controlled state, the tickets 
drawn from the urns will henceforth assign the holders not to jury duty but to a seat at the 
public dining halls, each to that hall marked with the letter corresponding to the one he 
draws. The numbers in this parody are the same as in the real court procedure, A’—K’. 
The reason why Praxagora singles out Beta, Theta, and Kappa for particular mention is 
not apparent. 
All these data from the comedy are confirmed by Aristotle (Const. Ath. 63): 


ta 88 StxactHera~ xAneotcty of 6’ the nine archons assign jurymen to the courts by 


lot, 
Keyovtes xata pudde, 6 58 yeapuateds each archon looking after his own tribe, while the 
secretary 


cay ODecwobetGy tig SexatHs QuATs. of the Thesmothetae looks after the tenth tribe. 


1 Arist. Const. Ath. 59: of 38 Oecuwobétat mp@toy wey TOO TOCyeEAUat Ta StxaotHotk elor xUoror thy Hugpats det 
SinkCery, [Exlelrca] rod Soivat taic deyatc xabdtr yap’ Av obtot SHatv, xat& TOOT Yowytat. 
2 The same sort of ticket was handed to the ecclesiast as he went to the Assembly; on his leaving the 
ecclesia he presented the ticket and received his three obols (Ar. Ec. 296-298): 
étws S& TO EbwboAoy 
Aabbytes Exeita TA- 
otot xabedovue0” 
3 Pollux X 61: et ye xat ext todtou tod tomou Zorney elpyobat tolvoua év tH [hog ’"Aptotopdvoug, dAAd xat ext 
t00 ayyelou évapudcetey. 
4 Const. Ath. 63, quoted below. 
5 Bekker, Anecd. Gr. I p. 47, 15: xAnpwthera 2vOa xAnoodvtat of Stxactal. ; 4 
6 Rogers, following Poste (in C. R. VII and X), interprets these »Anewty eta also as voting booths, like those 
used in our elections. He thinks that for her Utopia Praxagora will take these portable booths to the Agora 
and set them there for dinner allotments to the people. The urn is much more reasonable as set forth in the 
text above. 
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etcodor dé eloty elo ta dtxaotHota 
Séxa, la tH QUAH éxaoty, xat 
xAHnewWTHELAa elxoct, S40 tHS QUAHS 
éxcotys, xat xv6otia exatoy , 

Séxa tH MUAH exdoty, xat Eteoa 
xbOtia déxa, ofc suddAActat THY 
Aaydytwy SixaotOy Ta Tivanta’ xal 


bdelat Slo xat Baxtynotar mapartbevtat 


xata thy eloodoy exaothy 

Coot Te of Stxactat, xat BaAavor 
elo thy USetayv éubdArAAoveat tout 
cats Baxtnetats, yéyeanrtar dé 
éy tats Baravots ta otoryeta 

and toU éydexdtou, tou A, dcance 
édy wéAAn ta StxactHeta TAHEW- 
OHTECUC UO ao cate os ees 
Byet 6? Exaotog Stxacths mivaxtoy 
mbEtvoy, émiyeyeauuévoy TO 
dyoua To auto Tat edbey xal 

To0 SHuou xat yoduwa Ev toy 


There are ten entrances to the courtrooms, 
one for each tribe; there are 

twenty cleroteria, two for each 

tribe; and one hundred boxes, 

ten for each tribe; and ten 

more boxes, in which are placed 

the tickets of jurymen selected by lot. 
Two urns also are placed there beside 
each entrance and as many staves as there 
are jurymen; and as many acorns 

are dropped into the urn as there 

are staves; and upon the acorns 

are written letters, beginning 

with the eleventh, and including as 

many as there are courts to 
bextilleds -Aie44 area saw ae 

Each juryman has a ticket of 

boxwood, on which is inscribed 

his own name and his father’s and 

that of his deme and one of the letters 


from A to K. The whole panel of jury- 

men is divided into ten divisions 

according to tribes; and under each letter 

sits a jury of approximately the same number. 
And 

when the Thesmothete has assigned by lot 

the letters that are to be attached to the 

several courtrooms, the clerk of court 

takes the several letters allotted 

and posts them on the several courtrooms. 


ototyelwy wéyet TOO x vevéuny- 
Tat YAO xAaTA QuAaS déxa LEE 
of dtxactal, maoatAnatws toor 
éy éxdotw TO Yodumate. éterday 


38 6 Deouobétns extxAnowon 

Ta YOauUaTta & det TeOoT APA 
vyivecbat tots Stxactnoetotc, éxé- 
Onxe géowy 6 SmNneétNS EQ’ Exaotov 
Stxaothetoy Td Yoduua TO Aaydy 


The red tape of the Athenian law courts, it seems, was not less complicated than our 
own. Many items in Aristotle’s statement baffle our understanding: does he mean, for 
instance, that each of the various courthouses had ten entrances—ten xtyxAt3e¢—one for 
each tribe? Perhaps such a convenience was very desirable to expedite getting those immense 
juries in their places without delay and without confusion. At all events, the question that 
most immediately concerns us here—the matter of the cleroteria—receives considerable 
light. There were twenty places of allotment near the Agora—two for each tribe. There 
were in all one hundred ‘‘boxes,”’ or urns, in which the lots were placed—ten for each tribe. 
This multiplication of boxes was surely for the purpose of expediting the business of securing 
the various juries with the greatest possible rapidity. Apparently each tribe had for its 
convenience five pairs of urns—one of each pair holding the tickets assigning the dicast to 
his jury section; the other, assigning him to his court room. The tickets in them corre- 
sponded to the number of jurymen required on the given day; the tickets in the one box 
were labeled with the letter (A’ — K’, that is, the number) of that one of the ten sections into 
which the whole body of heliasts was divided; the tickets in the other bore the letter of the 
court room—continuing from A on down the alphabet as far as might be required by the 
business of the day. Thus, for example, if a juror drew B from one urn and M from the 
other, he knew that he was to sit with jury B in court room M. The clerk of the court, as 
suggested in the closing lines of the Constitution of Athens, had, probably during the draw- 
ae of the lots, hung up a big B, the letter of the jury, upon court room M; and so on with 
the rest. 

The ‘ten more boxes in which are placed the tickets of the jurymen selected by lot” 
seem to be the boxes in which are placed those tickets carried by the several jurymen, each 
bearing the juryman’s name, his father’s name, and the name of his deme. It was upon the 
presentation of this ticket, together with the voucher (ctuoAov) handed to him as he entered 
the court room, that he received at the end of the day’s session the three obols of pay to which 
he was by law entitled for his services. The tickets were deposited in the ten boxes. 

The ‘acorns’! were not the fruit of the oak tree, but the tickets, gland-shaped, on 


1 They are also called ognyvicxo: “little wedges.” The thick end of the “little wedge’? may have been 
rounded off like an acorn. 
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which were inscribed the letters from A on to designate the court rooms; the “staves” were 
not wands or walking-sticks, but elongated tickets on which were inscribed the letters from 
A to K to designate the jury-sections. 

Still another precaution against general confusion and blundering jurymen getting into 
the wrong place was provided by a simple color-scheme. Each court had its own peculiar 
color; that is the significance of such names of individual courts as Bateayto by “frog-green,”’ 
Porvixcody “scarlet’’; and the “staves”? were painted to correspond with the color of the 
court room to which it assigned the bearer. Staves and court room, therefore, both had not 
only corresponding letters but identical colors. 

The Scholiast on Aristophanes’s Plutus 277! gives a like explanation of the ticket (7 eéuuc) : 


éxactoy toltwy [tHy dStxaotHetwy] 
elyey éy tt ty ototyelwy eldtxdy 
dvoua oloy hy tt TOY StxaotyHelwy 
Acyouevoy Aga, buotws 

ho Bata, AAO yaa nal 
&EAo TO 8’ nal cde’ nal odtw¢ 

Es T00 x’. déxa yao Hy te 
Stxaoth ora ta ma&vta gy 

"Adjvats. xat red Bupdy 88 Exdotou 
Stxaotnelou éyéyepanto TUuPE@ 
Cdupate td ototyetoy, dttve 

TO StxaotHEtoy M@voudCeTo. Soot 
5é Stxaotat noav év “APjvate, 
Exactos xa0’? Exactov dtxaothetoy 
elye déAtov, toutéote Tivaxtoy 

ay & éyyey pauuévoy hy Td dyvoua 
aitov xat too Stxactyotou. etye 
88 xnat 646dov dua TH mivaxty 
nat éy adch dé cH 6463 Hy 

tO Oyoua TOU Stxactyetou éy- 
yey epauuévoy. te ov auvébatve 
waL0dG TOO StxadCety, Hoyovto 
Tavtes of dtxaotat elo thy dyoedy 
xdnet xAHeous FbadAoy, 

nat dotic ay ExAnootto xAfeov 
Eyoyta to a’ annoyeto cig tO 

a’ Stxacthetoy dbuotws sic 

To B’ xal ta égeEtjc. xal medtov 
wey édelxyue TH xNOURt 

toU Stxaotnetou tov xATeov 

tov otoryetou: 6 58 xHeVve 

otwoy €d(d0u adc To mtvaxtoy 
abto0 xat thy 6a6dor, 

elta oUtws edtxatey 


each of these [courts] 

had one of the letters for its own particular 
name: for example, one of the courts 
was called Alpha; likewise, 

another, Beta; another, Gamma; and 
then Delta and Epsilon, and so 

on to Kappa; for there were in 

all ten courts at Athens. 

And in front of the doors of each 
court there was painted with red 
paint that letter by which that 

court was named. And as 

many dicasts as there were at Athens, 
each one, according to each several court, 
had a tablet, that is, a ticket 

on which was inscribed his name 

and the name of his court. And he had 
also a staff in addition to his ticket, 
and on that staff also was 

inscribed the name of the 

court. So, when the time 

came for holding court, all the 

dicasts came to the Agora 

and there they drew lots; 

and the man who drew a lot 

bearing an Alpha went to 

court room Alpha; and so also 

with Beta, et cetera. The first 

thing he had to do was to show to the 
crier of the court the allotment 

letter, and the crier then 

gave him his ticket 

and his staff. And then, 

thus provided, he was impaneled 


Not everything in this scholium is perfectly accurate. For example, it is stated that 
“‘in all there were ten courts at Athens.’”’ There may have been ten or more than ten, ac- 
cording to whether we include the courts having jurisdiction in cases of capital crimes or 
not. The Scholiast probably means by ‘‘ten’’ the jury sections, not the court rooms, which 
is a perfectly proper use of dtxacthetx. But in general the account given in the scholium is 
in complete harmony with the account given by Aristotle and with the allusions in the 
texts of the poets. 

As the clepsydra, as we saw above, could be used figuratively for the court room or the 
court itself, so the Cleroteria also came to be used metaphorically for court decisions. In 
a fragment of the Olbia of Eubulus one character is telling another of all the fine things that 
one can buy in the market-place of Athens; every time he stops to catch his breath, his 
companion throws in, with bitter irony, such other purchasable items as—“advocates””— 
“witnesses ’’—“ verdicts” —“‘judicial decisions” (Frag. 74 K.): 

1 The line is quoted on p. 283. 
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A. évt@ yao ait xavb’ 6.005 mwAncetar A. For in that same place you can buy anything 
éy tats “Abnvats: cdxa — B. xAnthees at Athens: figs, B. advocates 
A. Géteus, yoyyuAtdes, Srtot, widAw —B. A. grapes, turnips, pears, apples,—B. witnesses 
udetupes A. 668a, A. roses, 
wéottAa, ydera, oxaddvec, épgbrvbor — medlars, haggis, honey, peas,—B. verdicts 
B. Stxae 
A. muds, xuptatn, wleta — B. xAnowrthera A. beestings, pudding, myrtle-berries,—B. 
cleroteria 
A. bdxtvboc, Koves — B. xrevddoat, vouor, A. hyacinths, mutton,—B. clepsydras, laws, in- 
yeapat dictments 


Thus, we see, our poets (with the help of the scholia upon their lines) have contributed 
much to clear up the age-long disputes that have raged about the court rooms of Athens 
and the red tape and paraphernalia for the conduct of civil cases. 


3 The Stoas 


The law courts and the stoas were, for the most part, in the general neighborhood of 
the market-place. The market-place in course of time became practically surrounded with 
colonnades, in the shelter of which most of the business of ancient Athens, both public 
and private, was transacted. Here, too, was the natural gathering ground of “all the 
Athenians and strangers which were there’’ who “spent their time in nothing else, but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.”! The stoas took the place not only of the modern public 
reading-room, with its array of daily newspapers and magazines for the dissemination of 
the news of the day, domestic and foreign, for the discussion of problems of economics, 
finance, and politics, but also of the modern public lecture hall and university class room. 
A suggestion of all these varied interests of public and private business and of social and 
intellectual activity we have in a fragment of Philemon (’Kg., Frag. 28, 1-3 K.): 


0d tots mAgouct thy OdAattay ylvetat those who sail the sea, Laches, are not the only 
ones 

wdvotot yetuody, Ws Zotxey, AAG xat it seems, that storms o’ertake, but also 

totc meptxatovcl cov, Adyne, év tH arog those who walk about in the stoa 


A fragment of Dioxippus, so badly mutilated and corrupt as to be quite unintelligible, still 
points to the stoa as a part of the market-system (‘Iot., Frag. 3 K.): 


thy otody dtebéxatoy “Auornrys unteas duo ... they rushed through the stoa, and Amphicles, 
pointing at two paunches 
xpemapévas dSettac, éxeivoy néure, ons, édv hanging there, said, ‘‘Send me that fellow, if you 
tons see him” 


The centre of the public administration of the city was the Royal Stoa, in which the 
King Archon had his office. This is the first building that Pausanias describes after he enters 
the Agora (I 3, 1): 


mewoty dé gotty év debt the first building on the right 
xahounévyn otok BactActos is the so-called Royal Stoa 
tavtTHS Excott TH xEPauw upon the roof of it there 

THS OTORS AyadAUaTA 6xTHS are figures in terra cot- 

Yiis, dprelg Onoeds é¢ Oddac- ta—Theseus, hurling Sciron 
cay Uxtowva xat pgeouce into the sea, and Day car- 
“Huéea Kégadoy rying off Cephalus 


As Pausanias entered the city by the Dipylum Gate, and as the Theseum stood directly 
above it, we should expect to find the Royal Stoa at the northeastern foot of the Market 
Hill; and granting the now generally accepted identification of the so-called Theseum with 
Pausanias’s Temple of Hephaestus, the Royal Stoa stood not far from the foundations that 
Dérpfeld? found deep down directly east of the Theseum; for the temple of Hephaestus 


1 Acts XVII 21. 
2 Ath. Mitt. XXI (1896) pp. 107-109. 
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stood above the Ceramicus and the Royal Stoa (Paus. I 14, 6): 


dnée d8 tov Kepamerxdy xat and above the Ceramicus and 
otody thy xaAoumévny BactActoy the so-called Royal Stoa 
yvaés gotty ‘Hoatotou is the temple of Hephaestus 


The remains at first claimed by Dérpfeld as the foundations of the Royal Stoa are too scanty 
to help much in the reconstruction of the building. The terra cotta sculptures named by 
Pausanias may have been acroteria. The subjects of them are strongly suggestive of acro- 
teria compositions. If the building was orientated north and south, as we should naturally 
expect, such acroteria would hardly have caught the periegete’s attention as he came into 
the market-place; if the building was orientated east and west, the western gable with its 
acroterium would have been conspicuous, and Pausanias, seeing it, would very properly 
have added a word about the eastern one, especially if they were archaic; and we may assume, 
not only from the material and the subjects of the sculptures but also from the character 
of the remains of the foundations, that they were. The foundations reveal a public building, 
containing a large! hall with a fairly deep portico or vestibule on the east of it, and seem to- 
show an east and west orientation? 

The Royal Stoa served not only as the official headquarters of the King Archon during 
his term of office? but also sometimes as a court room for the trial of cases of impiety.4 The 
building discovered by Dérpfeld and at once accepted as the Stoa Basiletis would have been 
too small for the session of the court of the Areopagus. Either the Pseudo-Demosthenes‘ 
was all wrong in assigning such trials to the Royal Stoa, or the building the foundations of 
which we have is not the Royal Stoa. It may be, as Judeich suggests,® the Stoa of Zeus 
Eleutherius which stood alongside the Royal Stoa,* in which case we must seek the latter a 
little farther north, or it may be what is left of some other one of the many stoas that en- 
circled the Agora. 

The dramatic poets occasionally make mention of the public porticoes, sometimes in a 
general way and sometimes specifically. In the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes, Praxagora, 
in the sweeping reforms contemplated under the feminist administration of Athens, proposes 
to turn stoas, law courts, and all the waste places of man’s mismanagement to good use as 
mess rooms for the men (Ar. Ec. 676): 


Tad StxaotHoeta xat tas otords dvdpHvac TavTa the court rooms and stoas—I will 
TOLNow make them all into mess rooms for men 


One certain group of men is to be assigned to the Royal Stoa, another group to the Porch 
of the Flour-merchants (ibid. 684-686) :” 


nat xnevEer tobs éx to Bit’ éxt thy ototdy and the herald will summon those under Beta to 
a&xoAoubety follow to the 
why Bactrerov® Sermyvqcovtas td S38 OAt’ é¢ Royal Stoa to dine; those under Theta to the one 
THY TAG Tauthy® next thereto; 
tous 8 éx tov xann’ és thy ototay yweety and those under Kappa to pass to the Flour- 
thy aAgitémwAty merchants’ Stoa 


We have here apparently in these three lines three important porches of the Agora named 
in their topographical succession: the Royal Stoa at the northwest corner of the Market- 
place; the one next to it is, of course, the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherius, closely adjoining the 
Royal Stoa on the south; and then the Stoa of the Flour-merchants, which may be the long 
building at the southern limit of Dérpfeld’s excavations. But the Stoa of the Flour-merchants 
is generally located near the docks at the Piraeus. The Piraeus would be a very appropriate 


1 About 15 M. square. 

2 The excavations soon to be inaugurated by the American School will, it is hoped, bring to light the 
real Royal Stoa and also settle definitely the long debated question of the real indweller of the ‘“Theseum.” 

3 Paus. I 3, 1. 

4 (Pseudo-) Dem. XXV 22-23. 

5 Topogr. v. Ath., pp. 296-298, and footnote 5. 

6 Harpocr. (Suid. )i Bactrstog otok’ 00 elal otoal mae’ &dAAHAUG, 4 te 700 "MAevbeetou Atdc xat 4 BaclAetoc. 

7 The significance of the letters is discussed above, pp. 282 ff. 

8 Our classical authors always call the Royal Stoa’ } oto % Baclretos Or 4 100 Bacthgwo otok. But its official 
name seems to have been % otox 4 BactAela (C. I. A. 1 61, 5; Arist. Frag. 346; Harpocr. 8. 0. xbebetc). 

9 Schol. Ar. Ach. 548: tho Aeyou.evng 7AAgttomdAtSoc, Hy Sxodounae Tieboane é6Tou xal citocs &néxetto THS TOAEWS. 
This may be the same as that which Pausanias calls the Long Stoa (I 1, 3): tig ot0ds ths Uaxpizc, Evda xabéotnxev 
e&yooa tots ext OaAdeon. Cf. also Dem. in Phorm. 42, p. 918. 
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place for a grain or flour storehouse; but there must have been a flour-market in the city 
also; and in Praxagora’s ideal state, the Kappa men of the city were not going to be obliged 
to hike down to the Piraeus docks for their meals! The way in which Aristophanes puts his 
Royal Stoa and Flour-merchants’ Stoa together must indicate that they belong together. 

Such a stoa as that of the Flour-merchants is the kind that would seem to have been 
common for the general wholesale and retail business of Athens, public and private stores. 
In the Acharnians of Aristophanes (539 ff.) Dicaeopolis draws a picture of the preparations 
for war—army, navy, funds, ordnance, supplies, and ‘‘roaring colonnade” (otodg¢ stevaxobons 
1. 548). The colonnade is the depot for the stores, and it ‘“‘roars’”’ because of the business 
that it has to do in getting ready for the great war. 

Even in the fifth century the “stoa” might be used, without any thought of a colonnade, 
of the storerooms of a private home (Ar. Ec. 14-15): 


otods te xapt00 Baxylou te vauatosg and when we open secretly the store-rooms filled 
TAH PEtS UnotyyUoatct cuUTaPaoTATELS with food and the juice of Bacchus thou standest 
by us 


The Painted Porch (Xtod IlotxtAy) also is mentioned by name once, and once by clear 
allusion, in the drama. The stoas were favorite lounging places of the Athenians; and there 
Zeno and Cleanthes and later philosophasters found men to talk to and to instruct, as 
Socrates had done before (Theog. Odo. 4 PtAdey., Frag. 1, 1-2 K.)2 


&vbpwn’, dmoAsic ws’ tay yao éx tis [lotxtAns man, you’ll be the death of me; for you are so 
stuffed full of 

ot0as Aoyaptwy dvarenAnouévos voosts the phrases from the Painted Stoa that it makes 
you sick 


Of all the stoas of Athens, the Poecile is the most familiar to us. And yet we do not 
know where it stood nor what it looked like nor who built it. We know it was in the Agora;? 
and from Pausanias’s description of the Market-place, we may be sure that the Painted 
Porch was not far from the Royal Stoa and the temple of Hephaestus (the ‘‘Theseum’’) 
and the temple of Aphrodite Urania;* but in what direction it stood from any one of these 
we do not know. From the manner of its mural decoration, we infer that it was in form 
like the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi, a hollow square but with the southern side open. 
Thus arranged, it was an ideal lounging place for the leisure class and for the conversazioni 
of the philosophers; and in the fragment just quoted from Theognis, we see that the Painted 
Portico is the very type of such ready-made lecture halls. 

The architect’s name is unknown; but from the fact that before the famous paintings 
were added it was called the ‘‘Pisianactean Stoa,’’* we learn that the man originally re- 
sponsible for its erection was Pisianax, the Alemaeonid, a brother-in-law of the great Cimon. 

The fame of the Poecile Stoa rested chiefly upon the wonderful paintings with which 
Polygnotus of Thasos, assisted by Micon and Panaenus, covered its walls: 1) The Greeks 
after the capture of Troy; 2) a battle between the Athenians and the Amazons; 3) the battle 
of Marathon; and 4) (mentioned by Pausanias alone) the battle of Oenoe. The first was 
the work of Polygnotus himself ;> the second was by Micon;* the third, by Micon and Panaenus 
working together.’ 

The discussion of the paintings must be reserved for the chapter on Painting, in 
Volume ITI. 

In the Stoa Poecile were hung, as memorials of glorious victories in war, some bronze 
shields taken at Scione and at Pylus (Paus. I 15, 4): 

1Cf. Luc. Jup. Trag. 16; Icarom. 34; Dial. Meretr. X 1; Pisc. 13. 

2 Aesch. III 186. 

8 Paus. I 14-15. 

4 Plut. Cim. 4: év cf Tletcravaxcety téte xadouuévp, Hox lry 88 vivorog; D. L. VII 5: év cH Torx tin otod th xad 
Tletctavaxtety xahouueyy &xd 58 ths yeahs tH loAvyvetou Mody; Schol. Dem. XX 112: 4 88 Tletcravantte &xd 
Tletotavantog tod xtloavtoc; Schol. Aesch, III 186; Cramer, Anecd. Gr. IV p. 21; Isidor. Orig. VIII 6: 
porticus fuit Athenis, quam Pisianactiam appellabant, in qua picta erant gesta sapientium atque virorum 
fortium historia. 

5 Plut. Cim. 4. 


6 Ar. Lys. 678-679; schol. a./.; Arr. An. VII 13, 5. 
7 Aelian de An. Nat. VII 38; Arr. An. VII 13, 5; Sop. I 8; Paus. V 11, 6. 
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éyvtalba domtdeg xetvtar yadnat, here are placed bronze shields; 

nal tats wév gotty éxty pauwe upon one part of them is an inscription, to 

ards Lrtwvatwy xat tov extnotowy the effect that they were taken from the 
Scionaeans and their allies; the rest, 

elvat, tas 88 énarnAtuuevas wlaon wi) op&s smeared with pitch to prevent their 

6 te yedvos Auuhyytat being corroded by time and rust, 

xat 6 toc, Aaxedatuovtwy are said to have been taken from the 

elyar Agyetat tOv &AdytuY Spartans captured on the 

éy tH Upaxtyelte vyow island of Sphacteria 


Scione revolted from Athens in 423 B. C. In 421 it was taken by the Athenians and 
destroyed.!. The victory at Sphacteria and Pylus in 425 B. C. seemed at the time to the 
Athenians to be the turning point assuring them of complete victory in a short time. Though 
time soon proved them to have been misled by the immediate advantage, Pylus was always 
a name to conjure with in Athens, and the shields, including that of the gallant Brasidas, 
were always among the proudest war monuments of Athens.? Aristophanes makes Cleon, 
the self-created hero of Sphacteria, boast of these glorious trophies (Eq. 845-846): 


anabdrayras TOUS guods exOoods extotomlCery, to put a gag on every one of my enemies, 
€ws dy 7 tOy doxtdwy toy éx I]bAou tt Aorrdy as long as there is anything left of the shields 
from Pylus 


When such shields were dedicated, they were ordinarily stripped of their handles, in order, 
it seems, to allow them to fit squarely against the walls; for the Sausage-seller retorts (Eq. 
847-849) : : 


éttoxes év taic donlaty: Aabhy yao évdéduxac. stop right there with your shields; for you have 
given me a handle! 


0b yao 0” expt, etree ptdets toy Sho, If you really love Demus, you ought not pur- 
éx% Teovolacs posely 
taitas gay adtotcr méomakty dvarebjvar to have let them be dedicated, handles and all 


As if, by removing the leather handles and using them on new shields of Athenian manu- 
facture, the military authorities would spoil the tanner’s chances for selling the government 
so many new handles from his own leather establishment. 

The Stoa of Zeus also is mentioned once and only once in the drama (Men. Y'o9., Frag. 
526 K.):; 


éxtonwoy obyv thy dantd’ elo thy tod Atdc so they put an inscription on the shield 
otody avébyxay and set it up in the Stoa of Zeus 


What particular shield this was we do not know. There is not enough of Menander’s: 
play left even to guess at its plot. So much only is obvious: not only the Poecile but also 
the other porticoes about the Athenian Agora, including the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherius, had 
been turned to a greater or less extent into national museums. The shield here referred 
to must have been a conspicuous trophy, and the inscription mentioned would have told 
of the occasion on which it was won. 


4. The Odeum and the Orchestra 


One of the most famous buildings of Periclean Athens was the Odeum or “Music Hall’” 
built under the superintendence of the peerless statesman for the musical contests of the 
Panathenaic games.? Many ancient writers mention this splendid building; Plutarch gives. 
us the most information (Per. XIII 4-6): 


cd 8’ ’Ordetov, tH wav évtdc the Odeum, arranged inside 
Stabécet moAVEedSoov xal To- with many seats and many col- 
Abotohoy,* tH 8’ eoéher umns,‘ with its roof constructed 
TEtnAtves xal xatavtes ex utes in the form of a cone sloping 


1Thuc. IV 120; 131; V 32. 

2 Dio Chrysos. Or. II, Vol. I p. 27 (Dind.); ef. Thuc. IV 12; 38; Diod. XII 62; Plut. de Gl. Ath. 7. 
3 Strabo LX 396; Plut. Per. XIII 6; Suid. and Phot., s.v. dsioy. 

4Cf, Vitruv. V 9; Theophr. Char. 3. 
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KOOUPTS TeTotnwévoy, et- from a single peak, was built, 

xova Adyouct yevécbar xat a reproduction and imitation, they 
wlunua tis Bactrgwso oxnvis}, say, of the King’s Tent,! 
éntotatodytos xat todcy Ile- under the superintendence of Pericles. 
etxAgouc. 81d xalt ma&Aty Keativoc And so Cratinus in his Thra- 

éy Ooprrats maller med adtdy cian Women makes fun of him again: 


(Crat. Opft., Frag. 71 K.): 


& ayotvoxégaros Leds b5e moocépyetat here comes the squill-head Zeus, 
Ileprxréns, thdetoy éxt tod xeaviou Pericles, with the Odeum on his dome— 
Eywy, émetdi) toUcteaxov? mapotyetat for the potsherd 2 has had its day 


The walls, with the many tiers of seats resting against them, and the many columns of 
the interior were, of course, of stone—probably Pentelic Marble. The timbers of the conical 
roof, which the comic poet with bitter sarcasm compares with the peculiar shape of the 
statesman’s cranium, were the masts and spars of the captured Persian ships; the roof itself 
was doubtless covered with marble tiles. It was one of the finest creations of the Periclean 
age and famed as the most beautiful concert hall in the world.’ 

The Odeum of Pericles was erected just above the Dionysiac theatre on the southeast 
slope of the Acropolis during the same years in which the Parthenon was building. It was 
burned on the order of Aristion during the siege of Sulla (86 B. C.). A new one was erected 
on the site.4 The spade has begun to reveal something of it; the excavations conducted by 
Soteriades immediately adjoining the cavea of the Dionysiac Theatre on the east have 
already brought to light a great, square, covered, theatre-shaped building very much after 
the manner of the Thersilion in connection with the theatre of Megalopolis and of the square 
building, the so-called “‘Buleuterium” adjoining the theatre at Messene. 

Notwithstanding the magnificence that we may assume for the great music hall built by 
Pericles at the southeast corner of the Acropolis, east of the Dionysiac Theatre, when the 
ancient writers speak simply of ‘‘The Odeum,” they mean the older concert hall of the 
ancient Market-place, at the northwest base of the Areopagus, or the northeast base of the 
Hill of the Nymphs, adjoining the ancient Agora. 

Pausanias, in his circuit of the Agora, which he enters from the Ceramicus, takes up in 
turn the Royal Stoa, the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherius, the Metroiim, the Buleuterium, the 
Tholus, a long array of statues of Egyptians and Eponymous Heroes, and, finally, the 
Tyrannicides,> which brings him to the doors of the Odeum. The next object of interest 
he comes to is the Enneacrunus, not far away (I 8, 6): 


Tod Oedteou 88 8 xarodaty *OQrdetov Before the entrance of the theatre that they 
dyvderdyvtes TOO tTHS gaddou BactAé- call the Odeum are statues of 

wy eloty Atyurtiwy the Egyptian Kings 

(I 14, 1): 

é> 68 tb ’AOHynaty éceABo boty as one enters the Odeum at Athens, 
7Ordetov KAAa te xat Ardvucos there is to be found, among other things, 
xettat Ogag KEtog. mAnatoy dé also a Dionysus worth looking at. And 
éott xonvH, xaAOUot Se adthy near by is a fountain; they call it 

*Evvedx pouvoy Enneacrunus 


We know the position of the Tyrannicides at the market-place; we know the location of the 
Enneacrunus between the southwest spur of the Areopagus and the Pnyx. Obviously, 
therefore, this music hall is not the Odeum of Pericles at the southeast foot of the Acropolis, 
but the older Odeum of the Agora. 

Pausanias calls the Odeum a “‘theatre,’”’ just as we also sometimes call the Odeum of 
Herodes Atticus a theatre. The Scholiast on Aristophanes’s Wasps 1109 is a little more 
guarded and calls it ‘‘theatre-like”’: 

1So also Paus. I 20, 4. 

2See Vol. III, Alphabetical List, s.v. doteaxoy. 

3 Pseudo-Dicearch. (F.H.G. I p. 254). 


4 Paus. I 20, 4. 
5 Paus. I 8, 5. 
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éott tém0¢ Oeatooerdis ev it is a theatre-like place, in which 
elWbact ta Tornuata anayyéAdAety they used to present poems 
Tely tH elg TO Oatoov anayyeAtas before the presentation in the theatre 


What the Scholiast seems to be trying to say is that the Odeum was a theatre-like place 
in which the dramas were rehearsed before their formal presentation in the great theatre.! 
The Scholiast to Aeschines III 67 states the same fact in words that cannot be misunderstood: 


éytyyoyvto Ted TOY WeYaAWy a few days before the great 
Atovuctwy hugeats dAtyats Dionysia there took place 
gurpocbey gv tH Ordely in the so-called Odeum a 
xahouueyy tTOv TEAY WdOy competition and exhibition by 
ayoy xat értderEts ay the dramatic poets of 

wérrovoty Spauatuoy &yw- the dramas with which they 
vitecbar gv th Bedtew proposed to compete in the theatre 


Not only the rehearsals took place in the Odeum; the final presentation also seems to 
have occurred in the theatre facing northward across the Agora and the Ceramicus. Aris- 
tophanes’s Clouds must have been played in a theatre that faced north (323-327): 


XQ. GrAéxe vuv Sevel rods thy [Icovnb’: SO. Look over that way toward Parnes; for now 
Hon yee 600 xattotoas I see them coming 

houxyy aditacg. UT. ogee, rod; detEov. LQ. softly down. ST. Tell me, where? Show me. 
yweote’ adtar navy moAAat SO. There they come in great numbers 

31a tOy xotAwy xat tOv dacéwy, altar winding their way through the hollows and 

mAdytar. OT. tt td yoejua; thickets and trailing off yonder. ST. What’s 

the matter? 

Os 03 xabo0ed. LQ. cao chy eloodov. XT. I don’t see them. SO. Along the entrance-way. 
Hdy vuvi wodrts ottwe. ST. Ay, now I can just see them a bit. 

XQ. viv yé tor Hdy xaboogs adtac, ef SO. Yes; now you must see them, unless you are 

Lt) Anutas xoAoxdbytatg. worse than high-gravel blind. 


When these lines were spoken in the theatre, Parnes must have been in sight, both for the 
speakers and for the audience. No one, neither actor nor spectator, could see Parnes from 
the Dionysiac Theatre. If the presentation had been there, the poet would naturally have 
used Hymettus rather than Parnes for the source of his clouds. 

In some sort of close connection with the Odeum stood the Orchestra—‘the semicircle 
of the theatre in the Agora,’ “‘a spot affording a fine view for celebrations.’’? Here, too, 
it was that the dramatic contests took place before the permanent theatre was built. The 
orchestra was the original dancing-centre for the chorus ( Inc. Inc. Frag. 54 K.): 


etc thy doyxnoteay’ Ett yao thy Oday wxete’ into the orchestra; for you still held the show 
éxet there 


And on the slopes of the Hill of the Nymphs, in the early days, the temporary wooden seats 
were erected.* 

Though closely connected in place and sometimes united in function, the Orchestra and 
the Odeum are nevertheless separate architectural units,'and either one may be turned to 
some use without the other. Thus we see their juxtaposition but separate identity in 
Andocides® as he presents the information lodged by Dioclides against the mutilators of the 
Hermae. Dioclides starts through the city to go to Laurium; when he reaches the entrance 
to the temple of Dionysus, he sees in the light of the full moon a large number of men 
“coming down from the Odeum into the Orchestra.’’ The Odeum is obviously the cavea 

1JIn this older Odeum song recitals also used to be given before the great theatre and the Odeum of 


Pericles were built (Hesych. @3eiov’ tém0og év @ rely td Odatpeov xatacxevacbjvar of dapmdot xad ot xOaowdor 
hywvilovto.) 
a Phot. 351, 16: xedtov éxAnOn ev th &yopg, elta xal tod Oektpou td xdtw HurxdxAtov, ob xat of yooot Hdov 

“al Woyotyto. 

3 Timaeus Lex.:’Opytotea’..... tomoc emigavig elg navhyvory, év0a ‘Apuodlou xat A ptotoyettovos elnévec. 

4 Ar, Thes. 395-396: etordytes and tH ixeluv 

brobAgéxouc’ Huds 

Phot. (Eust. ad y 350, p. 1472, 4): txoin’ ta év dyoeg, do’ Gy eedyto tod Atovusiaxods a&ydvacg «oly 
natacxevacbyvat to gv Atovicou Oéatpov. Cf. Suid. s.v. AisyéAo¢ and s. v. Iloattvac. 

57 38 
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upon the slopes of the hill; the Orchestra is the great level space at its base. As he catches 
sight of these men, Dioclides slips into the shadow of a pillar of the gateway and through 
the clear light of the Attic full moon he observes the men in the orchestra closely and recog- 
nizes the faces of most of them. 

This passage of Andocides is usually taken to refer to the Odeum of Pericles and to the 
orchestra of the great Dionysiac Theatre.! I cannot persuade myself that that interpretation 
is correct and that it is the Dionysiac Theatre or the Odeum of Pericles that Dioclides is. 
talking about in his testimony against the mutilators of the Hermae. It is from the ‘‘pro- 
pylaeum”’ of Dionysus that he sees the men descend from the Odeum into the orchestra; that 
is, from a gateway in the temenos wall of the sanctuary of Dionysus. The only gateway 
in that wall of which we have any definite knowledge is the gateway by which Pausanias 
enters the sanctuary from the Street of the Tripods and by which again he leaves it in order 
to visit the Odeum of Pericles.? If that was the ‘propylaeum” by which Dioclides halted, 
he would have been within arm’s length of the marauders as they came down from the 
Odeum into the orchestra of the Dionysiac Theatre; if such had been the fact, it must have 
been brought out in his testimony. Furthermore we must ask how and why Dioclides came 
to be away up there on the hillside of the Acropolis when he was hurrying away toward 
Laurium. And if he stopped by a “propylaeum” in the south peribolus wall, no matter 
where we locate such a gateway, he could not possibly have seen—much less recognized— 
people coming down from the Odeum into the orchestra. 

The difficulty with “the column” and ‘‘the pillar on which is the general of bronze”’ is: 
the same, no matter where we put Dioclides in the shadow. 

The temple of Dionysus at whose gateway Dioclides halted must surely be the temple 
of Dionysus-in-the-Marshes. That lies directly beside a great highway, by which he would 
naturally be pursuing his journey toward Laurium. And standing in the shadow of the 
gateway to that temple and looking down the ancient street corresponding to the modern 
Street of the Apostle Paul, Dioclides would have looked straight into the Odeum and the 
Orchestra and in that wonderful Attic moonlight which misled Dioclides himself into think- 
ing that it was day, it was entirely possible for him to recognize familiar figures.* 

The audience room of the Odeum and the Orchestra were used not only for concerts and 
dramatic exhibitions but, like the great theatre when rebuilt by Lycurgus, for all sorts of 
assemblies. Among other things, they were sometimes turned to military uses. For example, 
when Thrasybulus was threatening the security of their rule, the Thirty Tyrants “called 
into the Odeum the hoplites and the cavalry-men of their new levy. . . . And the members 
of the Spartan garrison also were in one half of the Odeum under arms. . . . And the 
cavalry kept watch in the Odeum, with their horses and their shields.’ The Orchestra 
seems here to be included with the music hall under the one name ‘‘Odeum”’; and to ac- 
commodate so many troops—horses, arms, and all—the site must have been a very spacious 
one. 

The Odeum was used also as a court of law (Ar. Vesp. 1109): 


of 8’ gy 7OQrdelw StexaGouc’ | and some are trying cases in the Odeum 


The dicasteries sitting in the Odeum tried cases of alimony; so we are informed by Pollux 
(VIII 33) 35 


tas éni ottw dtxacg év tH in the Odeum they tried the cases 
7Ordetw edixalov’ citos dé for alimony; now alimony 
éotty at dpetAduevar teogat means support that is due 


There, too, state provisions were sometimes stored.® 


1So Jebb, Selections from the Attic Orators, a. l.; Grote, Hist. Gr., Part II Ch. LVIII (Vol. VI p. 35, 
Murray); Dorpfeld-Reisch, Griech. Theater, pp. 11; 32. 

2 Paus. I 20, 2-4. 

§ Andoc. I 38:peus belc tis thoag Badlterv’ elvar 88 naveddnvoy. énet 88 nad td teoTbAatoy tod Atovicou Hy, deay 
avOodmoug ToAAOUG amd TOU "Qrdetou xatabatvoytas elg thy doyHoteav.... deHy dk aTHyY TEds THY GeAnyHY Te TEdcWKA 
toy TAslotwWY YLyvMoxety. 

4Xen. Hel. II 4, 9: ef tb ’Qudetov mapexkrccay tod év tH xatakdyw daAltag xal tods KAAouc tanéac.... 
10. of 38 Aaxwyixot opoveol év tH huloet tod "OQrdelou éEwrAtoudvor foay.... 24. éEexdevdov Ss xat ot tamets gv TH 
"Ordelw tobs te trou xal tas donldac gxovtes.... 

5 Cf. Dem.c. Neaer. 52: Aaybvtog 88 tod Vrepdvou abt Slxyy olrov elg ’Qrdetov, xat& tov vduov So xedebet, édy 
a&xonéunn thy yuvaixa, &rodddvat thy tootxa, éav St uh, én’ evvé’ S6oA0I¢ toxogooety, xa oltou cic ’"Qrdeiov elvar Sixk- 
sacbat brie ths yuvatnds TH xvElw.... 54. xal Aaydvtos alt GH Urepkvou elg ’Qrdetov cltou SiaArtdcacbat meds adtov.... 

§ Dem. c. Phorm. 387: év busy ot wey év tH dover olxodvtes Steuaotueodveto ta KAgita svt@ OQrdelw.... 
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Like the stoas about the Agora, so also the Odeum served as a lounging-place for the 
leisure classes (cyoA) and a convenient centre for the philosophers’ lectures.! The last 
lecture of the great Stoic Chrysippus was delivered to his pupils at the Odeum.? There 
must have been colonnades at the entrances in the back part of the cavea, as we still see 
them in the great theatre at Taormina; and here the philosophers and their pupils were wont 
to resort. Of this we have abundant evidence in the words of the comic poet Alexis (’Acwr., 
Frag. 25, 1-3 K.): 


ti tata Anoets, pAnvapdy &vw xatw what do you mean by this nonsense—yapping 
up and down 

Adxetoy, "AxaShuerav, “Qedetou xbAac, the Lyceum, the Academy, the Odeum doors— 

Aneous cogratdy; 008s &y todtwy xaAdY sophists’ nonsense? Not one of these things is 
right 


The Odeum, by the early part of the fourth century, came to need repairs? and in Roman 
times may have had to be substantially restored or, perhaps, entirely rebuilt; for it seems 
to have been this Odeum that later bore the name of Agrippeum (Philostr. Vit. Soph. II 
5,4): 


to év Kepauerx@ Obéatooy § 
37) énwvéuaotar ’"Ayetnnetoy 


the theatre in the Ceramicus, which has 
received the appellation of Agrippeum 


And in Roman times it still continued to be used as a school building by the philosophers. 

The erection of the Odeum dates back into the sixth century B. C. Who the builder was 
we do not know. But we may be perfectly sure that it was not the orator Lycurgus, to 
whom Hyperides seems to ascribe it (‘Y'xée tHv Auxoteyou Hat3wy 118): 


he erected the Theatre, the 
Odeum, the Arsenal; he had 
triremes built and harbors 


Oxoddunce 88 td Oéateoyv, Td 
@detoy, TA veMOLa, TEINEELS 
émornoato, Atuévac 


The two especial monuments that stood in Athens to the glory of Lycurgus were the Theatre 
and the Stadium. The Stadium is not mentioned in this list, which, Hyperides says, every 
one would mention as he passed the great orator’s tomb; we know, furthermore, from what 
we have just seen, that Lycurgus could have had nothing to do with the building of the 
Odeum. It has, therefore, been suggested that for @3etov we read oté&dtoy;* with that change 
every difficulty is removed. If the text is sound and the reading @3eioyv is correct, then we 
can at best suppose that Lycurgus did some extensive repairing on a building that was well- 
nigh two hundred years old in his day. 


5. The Assembly Hall on the Pnyx 


The hill rising west by southwest of the Acropolis, directly south of the Areopagus, 
between the Hill of the Nymphs and the Hill of the Muses, is the Pnyx. On the northern 
slopes of this hill in very early days the Athenians constructed their public assembly hall— 
a great auditorium, the ‘‘floor of the house” supported by a massive, semicircular, or rather 
hemielliptical, supporting wall with a chord (east-west) of one hundred and twenty meters 
and an axis (north-south) of seventy meters, a platform for the speakers (the Bema), an 
altar of sacrifice, and a bench for the presiding officers. 

The heavy supporting wall, built of huge, well-finished blocks of carefully joined polygonal 
masonry, still stands to about one-third its original height, so that in the olden times the 
floor sloped gently down to the Bema. The chord of the semicircle is a wall, now about 
thirteen feet high, cut perpendicularly in the face of the rock on the summit of the hill. 
This wall is not perfectly straight but in the middle makes an angle of a little less than one 
hundred and eighty degrees. At this angle is left, projecting from the live rock, a great 
cube, rising above a three-fold base like an altar. These steps afforded a platform for the 

1Plut. de Exil. 14: éxt code cogods A08 xat tag cops’ ADNHyyat sxords xat Staterbis dvandumacat tag ev Auxely, 
cas évy ’Axadynuelg, thy otody, to TlaAA&dtoy, td ’"Qrdetov.... 

2—D. L. VII 184: codtoy év 7G 7Qrdelw cyordCovt& onoty “Hoeu.trnos ext Ouclav bab tov uabytOv xAnOfvat.... 

3 We have a mutilated account of the cost of such repairs in an inscription published by Foucart, B. C. H.. 


X (1886), p. 452. 
4 Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, I, p. 602 note 1. 
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speakers, accessible by means of the three steps that rise on all three sides, also cut out of 
the live rock. At the back of the cube on either side and against the rock-cut wall is a flight 
of six more steps leading to the top of the cube and the terrace above. 

On this upper terrace are cuttings that are identified as the seats of the Prytanes, the 
presiding officers of the popular assembly. For it was in this place of meeting, on the Pnyx, 
that the Athenian demus met to transact the public business until Lycurgus remodeled the 
Dionysiac Theatre. And even after the rebuilding of the theatre, the Pnyx was not entirely 
abandoned. 

The great cube with its wide platform is 9.67 meters wide on the side facing the audi- 
torium, 5.6 meters deep on the west, 6.37 meters deep on the east side; it is three meters high. 
The speaker would have a rostrum thirty-two feet wide and seven feet three inches deep, 
which would be abundant space for action even for a Demosthenes. An orator of really 
violent action could run about upon the Bema (Eup. [loi., Frag. 207, 3 K.): 


ayabac yao éxt 1d BAW’ bAaxtet meprteéyuwv | for he mounts the Bema and runs about and barks 


We should naturally expect the poets of the Old Comedy, with all their participation 
in the political problems and personalities of their day, to have considerable to say about 
the Pnyx and the assemblies held there in the fifth and early fourth centuries, and we are 
not wholly disappointed. The scene of the Ecclesiazusae throughout is laid in the Assembly 
Hall on the Pnyx; the Knights also deals with an assembly on the Pnyx. The first act of the 
Acharnians is a major assembly (xueta éxxAnata) on the Pnyx. We get the whole procedure 
(travestied, of course) but we get amazingly little about the topography or the building. 
And yet we have something (Ar. Ach. 19-26): 


ovons xvolas éxxAnatac when we have a major assembly and 

&wOtvis genuos H IIv0é abctyt: it’s early morning, and here’s the Pnyx empty. 

of 3’ éy dyoog AadAodar, xdvw xal xatw But the people are in the Agora chattering, and 
dodging, 

tO cxotvioy gevyouct TO weutAtwudvoy. this way and that, the vermilioned rope. 

008’ of ILoutdvers Hxouoty, GAA’ dwoetay Even the Prytanes haven’t come. They’ll come, 
but 

Hnovtes, elta Mottodyvtat THs Soxets they’ll be late; and then, when they do come, you 
can’t im- 

éOdyteg KAAHAtot meet Tewtou EdAou agine how they’ll push and shove to get a front 
bench, 

&A odor xataoogovtes as they all pour in together 


Dicaeopolis, obedient to the law, has gone to the Pnyx at dawn. The great body of 
citizens, like our average American good citizen, is doing business in the market-place instead 
of going to the polls. To enforce attendance, Athens had a statutory provision requiring 
the officers of the law to close up all approaches to the Agora except that leading to the Pnyx 
and then, beginning at the farther end, with a rope dripping with vermilion! drag the market- 
square for slackers. Any one caught in town with vermilion on his clothes was fined. When 
the sovereign citizens do come, they will be enthusiastic and they will all try to get front 
seats. And with these words Aristophanes does give us some light on the building. As the 
theatre down to his time had no permanent seats of stone, so the Pnyx auditorium had no 
seats of stone but only temporary wooden benches. 


But the Prytanes did have stone seats—they are still there above the Bema (Ar. Eq. 
313): 


and tOy TetTE@y KvWDev tOdSs Qde0US BuUYvo- 


from the stones above watching the revenues, 
oXKOTOMY 


like a tunny-fisher 


The Ecclesiazusae, though in this play the Pnyx is mentioned several times,? tells us 
nothing about it. 

The comic poets help us to identify the Bema with the platform cut from the living 
rock of the Pnyx hill (Ar. Eq. 956): 
Adeos xexHvOs Ext TétTEAG SyUNnyoedy a gull with open mouth, standing on a rock and 

addressing the people 


1Cf. also Ar. He. 378; Plat. Inc. Frag. 214 K. 
2H. g. Ar. Ec. 243-244: 281-284; 384: Eq. 164-165; 751. 
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The rock is the Bema; the people are sitting in popular assembly; the gull is Cleon. In this 
passage the Bema is xétea; in the Ecclesiazusae and the Peace it is At@o¢ (Ar. Pax 680): 


Botts xoatet voy to Alou tod ’y tH ITuxve | who now is lord of the stone on the Pnyx 
(Ar. Ec. 86-87): 

Set oe xatahabety EdSeac you are to take your seats 
bxd tO AlOw thy Iloutavewy xata&vetixou below the stone, facing the Prytanes 


Here we have the front seats of the auditorium down below the Bema and facing directly 
the presiding officers’ bench. 

And at the altar, which is part of the Bema, the orators took oath that they would 
support the constitution and strive for the good of the people (Inc. Inc. Frag. 667 K.): 


AGwudtat Snunydeot | speakers who have taken oath upon the stone 
Even the great wall is mentioned by Aristophanes (Ec. 496-499): 

GAD’ ela Seto’ ext oxt&s but here—come hither 

€hOotca medc 7d Tetxlov to the wall and in its shadow 

Tay hanenuae ooushy change your dress again 


The wall rose high enough to afford a sort of foyer about the back of the auditorium, in which 
the women ecclesiasts could put off their men’s clothing in comparative retirement and don 
their own again. It was on the back wall of the Assembly Hall, in a place where the sun’s 
light fell freely and where all could see, that Meton, the famous astronomer, erected the 
first public sun-dial in Athens.! 


6. The Stadium 


Although the Stadium of Athens plays so important a part in the great festival of Athens 
with its Panathenaic games, no dramatic poet, nor any other authority earlier than the late 
fourth century, ever refers directly to it. It was only after Lycurgus secured for the city 
the hollow between Ardettus and the next hill to the northeast and leveled off the site and 
created the permanent Stadium, that it became an object worth mentioning. 

When, therefore, the dramatists allude to a stadium, it is only in the most general way 
and without reference to any particular stadium. Very little light, accordingly, may we 
expect from them on the athletic grounds. 

Euripides twice refers to the length of the single course of the stadium (El. 883-884): 
otx d&yesctoy ExtAcBoov Seauey 
ayoy’ 

(Med. 1181-1182): 


Hdn 8’ Av Ehnwy xOdAov xx AdI0u Soduou 
Taxis Badrotis tepudvuy avOnxteto 


having run no useless course 
of six plethra 


and now a fast sprinter, at a rapid stride, would 
have been reaching the goal of a six-plethra course 


‘Six plethra”’ are, of course, one stadium. 

In these two passages the poet refers to the race through the single length of the stadium— 
the two hundred yard dash. Sometimes we find reference to the four hundred yard dash 
—the race up the stadium and back to the starting-point (Ae. Ag. 344): 


xduwat StavrAou Odtepov xMAov TaAty to swing about the second lap of the double 


course 

(Soph. El. 690-691): 

Bouv yao elcexnouEav Boabsic | for of all the races through the double course for 
which 

Seduwv StadrAwy dOA’ arco voutCetae the judges proclaimed the customary prizes 

(Eur. El. 824-825): 

Oaacov 88 Bipcay gEgderpev 4 Seoueds and flayed off the hide more quickly than a 

runner 

Stacols StadAous imntousg stnvuceyv finishes the two-fold lap of the horses’ double 

course 


1Schol. Ar. Av. 997. 
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So in a figurative sense (Eur. H. F. 660-662): 


xatbaveytes 7’ 
stg abyasg ma&Aty &Atou 
Stacols Ay kay StavAouc 


(ibid. 1101-1102): 


and after death, returned 
again to the light of the sun, 
they should run a double course 


otrw xatHABoy abdbtc elo “Ardou madAty, | I have not gone down again to Hades, have I, and 
Hipucbéws Stavroy €& “Ardou worwy; run once more from Hades Eurystheus’s double: 
course 
(Alexis Tepauy., Frag. 235 K.): 
coy yao Uotatoy for running now the last lap of the 
teéywy Stavdoy too Blou Chy BodAouae double course of life, I wish to live 


The word “stadium” does not occur in the drama in the sense of a building or scene for 
athletic contests. Aristophanes uses it several times as a measure of distance (Nub. 430): 


éxatoy otadtotcty wetotoy | best by a hundred miles 

(Ran. 91): 

Ederntdou mAciv 7 otadlw Aadtoteea | in Lene ras they have Euripides skinned 
a mile 

(Av. 6): 

6300 mepreABety orddta wActy H ytrra | tramp around more than one hundred miles 

(Antiph. ’Eg., Frag. 100, 2-3): 


otadta éxatoy | I assure you I’d rather walk one hundred 
éXOciv mou dt xpetttov } mAcicar rALBo0v miles than sail one hundred feet 


In the Ion of Euripides stadia are “‘grassy lawns”’ (497). 

The only details of the stadium that the poets give us are the starting-point and the 
goal-posts. Athletes in the foot-race and horses in the hippodrome were assigned their 
places by lot behind the ‘‘marks.”’ The “marks” of the ancient stadium are preserved for 
us at Epidaurus, at Olympia, and at Delphi. They consist of a line of marble slabs with 
grooves for toes (and for fingers?), extending across the entire width of the race-course and 
divided by marble posts into spaces (twenty at Olympia) of four feet each for the runners. 
Upon these grooves the athletes took their places, even as our runners “‘get on their marks”’ 
(Eur. Med. 1245): ome redo GaA6i8a which, if it were comedy and not the height of a tragic 
situation, we should not hesitate to translate with ‘get on your marks.”’ In the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes, Dicaeopolis uses the “‘marks’’ metaphorically for the starting-point of his 
supreme endeavor and says (483): 


yYeauur 3’ abent | here is the scratch 


Against these posts was stretched a rope (UoxAn&) across the course; at a signal given 
by a blast upon a trumpet, the rope was dropped, and the racers leaped into the course.! 
Though in figurative speech, we see the rope dropped and the race begin, in three passages 
of Aristophanes (Eq. 1159): 


keg dnd Barbldwy éué te xal toutovl | release me and him from the barriers 
(Vesp. 548-549) : 


nal why eb80¢ y’ dnd Barbtdwy meel tHS hexTs 
anodelEw 


jumping right from the marks, I’ll prove in 
regard to 
our sovereignty that... . 


THS Nuetéeas WS.... 
(Lys. 1000-1001): 


yuvaines &mcp ard was bomrayt8oc 
an HAgoy tTHS kVdEAS 


the women drove away the men 
as if at the dropping of the rope 


1 Hor. Sat. I 1, 114: cum carceribus missos rapit ungula currus; 
Virg. Geor. 1 512: cum carceribus sese effudere quadrigae. 
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-As the rope dropped, the athletes, who had been crouching low waiting for the signal, sprang 
‘forward, with head thrown back, and dashed away on the race (Eur. H. F. 867): 


‘xat St tivdocer xepa&ta Barblduv ero lo! he tosses his head [as he leaps] from the 
barriers 


- Both starting-place and goal are mentioned together by the Paedagogus in his account 
-of the athletic prowess of Orestes in Sophocles’s Electra (686): 


‘towoag tH dpécer ta tép UATE | he made the goal equal with the starting place 


‘that is, Orestes ran so like lightning that he annihilated all the space between the marks of the 
‘starting-place and the goal-posts at the end, even as Arias the son of Menecles did, according 
to the epigram of Antipater of Sidon! (39): 


A 


yae ép 


> borAhywy 7 tépMaTOS EfdEé TIS KxOOU now on his marks one saw him set, that splendid, 
young athlete 

atBeov, wécow 8’ oUmor’ avi otadly now at the goal was he seen; ne’er in the midst. 

of the course 


Aaa $3 


The starting-place and the goal-posts had precisely the same arrangement of marble 
slabs, grooves, and posts, as we see them at Olympia and Epidaurus. We may assume 
the same plan for practically all classical Greek stadia. 


7. The Arsenal? of Athens 


Imperial Athens, like imperial Cnossus in an earlier, and imperial England in a later 
age, rested confidently in the security afforded by her fleet which ruled the seas. For her 
warships Athens made wonderful provision in the arsenal at the easily defended harbors of 
Zea and Munychia. To the Athenian, the arsenal ranked with the Parthenon among the 
glories of his proud city (Com. Frag., ’Adéex. 340 K.): 


déoroty’ anachy, tote”? "Abynvatwy wort, mistress of the world, august city of Athens, 

OS TAaYXAGAEY GoU gatveTtat Td veWotoy , how perfectly beautiful seems thy arsenal, 

sg xaAdcg 6 Tlapbevedy, xaAdg 8’ 6 Ileteatedc. how beautiful the Parthenon, and how beautiful 
the Piraeus! 

&Aon 88 the tw todd’ Zoy’ HAAN wOAtS; What other city ever had such parks? 

xai toveavod 7’, ds gacty, éotly éy xark 3 It stands, as they say, in the beauty of heaven!® 


It was the last of the magnificent buildings erected by Athens in the days of her independence. 

Modern philistinism is prone to measure the splendor of public buildings by their cost; 
it may not be uninteresting to note that the arsenal, without the storerooms, cost the state 
not less than one thousand talents*—three times as much as the magnificent temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, built by the Alemaeonidae. When the Spartans, at the close of the Pel- 
oponnesian War, caused all the military and naval equipment of Athens to be destroyed, 
the Thirty Tyrants pulled the ship-houses down and sold them as building material for 
three talents.> And when they were being rebuilt, an annual tax of ten talents was levied 
to provide a sinking fund for the building operation.6 And the arsenal, with all the things 


1 We have no records of the time in which the ancient Greek athletes ran the sprints or the long distance 
races. They did not compete to break records but to beat the other fellow, especially the fellow from another 
town. But Antipater’s epigram and Sophocles’s line suggest that those athletes did some sprinting. Lucian 
adapts the same idea to the speed with which the god of wealth can travel (Tim. 20): gua yoiv éxecev 4 YorAné, 
xayO FSn d&vaxnedttopat vevixnnwds, breomndShous Td ot&dtov, oUSE (Sévtwy évlote tHv OeatHy. When wealth comes 
in our direction, he creeps so slowly that we may be old, old men before he gets to us; but when he gets 
ready to leave us, “hardly does the rope fall, and he is at once proclaimed winner in the race, speeding 
across the stadium so fast that the spectators can’t even see him.” 

2 The “Arsenal” includes both the ship-sheds (vecéera) and the storerooms for equipment (the cxevobjxn 
of Philon) (Bekker, Anecd. 282, 1: ta vessorw 8 tay SAwy meer6oAn). 

3 In strikingly similar vein Demosthenes gives vent to the national pride in the architectural glories of 
Athens (c. Androt. XXII 76, p. 617): 49’ Gvxcthuar’ d0dvar’ ait@ weolestt, te wey tHv Zoywv } wynun, Ta Ss TOV 
avabnuécwy cay én’ éxelvors otabévtwy td xKAAOG, IlporbAata ta00’, 6 Ilapbevway, otoat, vedcotxot...... 

4 Isoc. VII (Areop.) 66. 

5 Tsoc. VII (Areop.) 66; Lys. XII (c. Erat.) 99. 

6 This extended over the years 347-6 to 323-2 (C.I.A. II No. 270). The credit for the rebuilding is 
due in large measure to the orator Lycurgus. 
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that Athens held most precious, was in the keeping of Basilea, the sovereign power of Zeus? 
(Ar. Av. 1587-1541): 


TIE. tig getty } Bacthera; TIP. xaAAtotn uden, | PI. Who is Basilea? PR. A most beautiful 


maiden, 
Aree tautevet tov xepauvoy TOU Atds who has charge of Zeus’s thunderbolt 
nal THAR’ axaEdnavta, thy ed6ourtay, and all the rest of the things—good counsel, 
thy ebvoutay, thy cwppocuyny, Ta veWOta, good government, sanity, arsenals, 
tiy Aotdoplay, toy xwAay péthy, TA TOLWEOAR freedom of speech, pay-clerks, three-obols 


In the former passage the word for “arsenal” is singular (vedetoyv); in the latter it is 
plural (vedetz). The poets, following usage both popular and official,? would make no more 
distinction between the singular and the plural than they do between Sé6y0¢ and 86u.01; both 
these words mean “house,”’ but the plural apparently divides the house into its various 
apartments. So also yedoroy may refer to the whole great naval plant; veoora may suggest 
the various departments—Zea, Munychia, Cantharus, and all the rest that together made 
up the arsenal’ (Schol. Ar. Ach. 920): 


vewptoy xaActtar 6 tTéOmoG 6 TEpt- “Carsenal”’ is the name of the place con- 
éywv TX TAOIA Hytx’ By EAnucbGory taining the ships when they are docked 


It is an Athenian in the Casina of Plautus that uses what was to him a very natural metaphor 
of hauling a ship back into her berth, meaning getting things back into proper shape (557): 
ibo, intro, ut subducam navim rursus in pulvinaria 

The excavations conducted at Zea and Munychia by the Greek Archaeological Society 
in 1885 brought to light considerable remains of the old ship-sheds—the lower courses of 
the sloping ways in which the galleys were drawn up and drydocked and the foundations 
of the low walls carrying the colonnades that separated the slips each from the other and 
supported the gabled roof over each pair of berths; for the ancient ships needed protection 
against the weather. In the time of Lycurgus there were three hundred and seventy-two 
ship-houses—one hundred and ninety-six at Zea, eighty-two at Munychia, and ninety-four 
at Cantharus.6 These would ordinarily accommodate all the vessels that needed to be under 
shelter. The fleet comprised somewhat more than that number, though it probably never 
greatly exceeded four hundred war galleys. The total strength of the Athenian navy at the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War was about three hundred ships.’ It might happen that 
more ships than there was room for needed to be docked at the same time. In that case 
the extra galleys were simply beached and protected behind some sort of temporary forti- 
fications. Of this we have direct testimony from the drama (Crat. IIut., Frag. 197 K.): 


od Sulvatat mavta ToLoDCat vVewoolxwy Aayety in spite of every effort, they cannot obtain 
berths, 
0088 xavyns not even a mat 


Of the great naval docking system, about fifty berths can still be identified at Zea and 
Munychia harbors. “The flat beach all round the basin of Zea was enclosed by a wall of 
ashlar masonry, which ran round the harbor in the form of a regular polygon with some- 
what obtuse angles, at a distance of about 50 to 60 feet from the water’s edge. This formed 
the back wall of all the ship-sheds, which extended at right angles to it and parallel to each 
other down to the water. The average breadth of each ship-shed or berth was about 6.50 


1 Humanly speaking, the management of the arsenal and all the department of the navy was vested 
in a board of ten elected annually—one from each tribe—and known as o} toy vewolwy éxueAntal or of toy 
yewotwy éoxovtes, presided over by a tawlacs eig t& vewora. See Boeckh, Staatsh. I, pp. 48 ff.; Wachsmuth, Stadé 
Athen, II, pp. 54 ff. 

2C, I. A. II 811, Col. b, ll. 1 ff.: &reAdbowev oxeim EdAwa gv vewo lors’ év vewolw naperdc&bouey xTA. 
C. I. A. II 809, Col. b, ll. 48 ff.: dreAdbouwev oxein EdAwa gv vewolotc gv vewolots mapedckbouev.... 
éy vewolw napédonev xTA. 

3 Zea and Munychia are not contiguous by any means, though both of them lie at the east base of 
Munychia Hill. Cantharus, on the other hand, is widely separated from the other two, lying clear across 
not only the town but also the harbor of Piraeus. 

“ Modern ways usually have a slope of 1:12; most of those at Zea have a slope of 1:18, or 3° 10’ 48”. 

5So considerable are the remains that from them Dérpfeld could reconstruct the whole system with 
unquestionable accuracy. See Ioaxtix% for 1885 (the written report by Apayétons, the drawings by Dorpfeld). 

6C, I. A. IL No. 807, col. c; No. 808, col. d; No. 811, col. ec. 

7 Xen. An. VII 1, 27. So Strabo (IX 395) says four hundred; but Pliny (N. H. VII 125), with more 
than ordinary exaggeration, says a thousand. 
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metres. The sheds were separated from each other by rows of unfluted columns of Piraeic 
limestone, the foundations of which, bedded on the shelving rocky beach, descend in steps 
to the edge of the water, and are continued under the water at the same angle for some 
distance. These columns supported the roofs, which were probably wooden, for no remains 
of a stone roof have been found. Between these partition-rows of columns the rock has 
been hollowed out and smoothed, so that it forms an inclined plane descending gradually, 
like the rows of columns, to the water and continued under the surface of the water for some 
distance. Each of these inclined planes, cut in the rock and bounded on either side by a 
row of columns, was the floor of a ship-shed. In the middle of each of these floors is built 
a stone pier, about 10 feet wide and a yard or so high; in some places the native rock, hewn 
out at the sides, has been left standing in the centre so as to form a pier of similar dimensions. 
These piers, whether built or consisting of the native rock, slope gently into the water; and 
on them the ancient ships were hauled up and down. A groove for the ship’s keel was prob- 
ably cut down the middle of each pier. Remains of these piers may still be seen all round 
the harbour of Zea running out under the clear water. 

“Similar constructions, including pieces of the back-wall running round the harbour | 
and of the stone piers extending into the water, are also to be seen in the harbour of Munychia, 
where, however, the breadth of the ship-sheds (6.25 metres) seems to have been somewhat 
less than that of the ship-sheds in Zea. At Munychia a stone with a groove for the ship’s 
keel has been found; also three stones to which ropes seem to have been fastened for the 
purpose of hauling up the ships to their berths. In the great harbour the ship-sheds were 
situated in the bay which forms the southern extremity of the harbour, to the right of the 
entrance; for here the stone piers on which the ships were hauled up could still be seen in 
the first half of the nineteenth century.’ 

Not the least magnificent part of the arsenal system was the building for the ships’ 
stores, sails, oars, ropes, etc.—the cxevo6yxn. We have in official accounts of the building? 
very full and definite information in regard to the Skeuotheke as rebuilt in the fourth century, 
after the destruction of the Periclean building by the Spartans at the end of the Peloponnesian 
War. This was the arsenal storehouse erected by Philon of Eleusis—a huge building 400 
feet long by 50 feet wide (inside measurements), divided into three aisles by two rows of 
fifty-three Ionic columns of Piraeus limestone, each 8.88 M. high by 0.81 M in diameter 
at the base. The central aisle afforded an open passage-way communicating with the store- 
rooms, which were constructed in two stories, in the colonnade on either side. 

What the Periclean Skeuotheke, the place of which was taken by the Philonian, was like 
we do not know; but that such an arsenal supply-building or buildings existed we may be 
sure not only from a priori evidence, but we also have direct testimony in a passage in 
Aristophanes’s Acharnians. In case of a declaration of war, the poet says (544-554): 


&y ebéwe xabhAnete you would be forthwith launching 
tetaxoctas vaic, Hy 8’ dv H mbAtc wAga 300 ships; the city would be full of 
Ooet6ou otpatiwtéy, cept TEtnodexoU Boje, the tramp of soldiers’ feet and cries about the 

trierarch; 

utcbod dedougvou, TladkrAadtwy yeucouugywy, of payment of wages, gilding Palladia, 
otoas otevayoltons otttwy weteoUUévuy, of roaring colonnades and measuring out rations, 
ZoxOy, TPOTWTHOWY, x&SOUG WyOUUsvWY, of wine-skins, oarlocks, buying casks, 
co vewetoy 8’ ad xoméwy TAaTOUULEVWY, and the arsenal, too, would be full of shaping oars, 
tUAWY Wogotytwy, Oarautdy teoTOULEVWY. hammering pegs, and adjusting oars; 
avrA@y, xeAcvot@y, TtYAGEWY, TUELYUaTWY of flutes, boatswains, pipes, whistles 


1The substance of Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, II pp. 66 ff., as given by Frazer, Paus. II pp. 16-17; see 
the literature there cited. For the sxevo64«n of Philon, see Frazer, Paus. Il pp. 18-20; Déorpfeld, die Skeuothek 
des Philon, Ath. Mitt. VIII (1883), pp. 147 ff. 

2C. I. A. II No. 270; No. 793 (357-356 B. C.); No. 795 (353-352 B. C.); No. 807 (326-325 B.C.). These 
deal with the earlier stages of the Skeuotheke. In April, 1882, was found an inscription (C. I. A. II No. 1054) 
which gives detailed specifications of the whole building program. It is fully discussed by Foucart, Bull. 
de Cor. Hel. V1 pp. 540-555; Fabricius, Hermes XVII pp. 551-594; and by Keil, Hermes XIX pp. 149 ff. 
Cp. also Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. VIII (1883) pp. 147-164; Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen II pp. 80 ff. “The directions 
[the specifications for the building given in the inscriptions] are so full, clear, and precise that we now know 
Philo’s arsenal from roof to foundation better than any other building of ancient Greece, though not a stone 
of it has been found.” Frazer, J, c. 
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All these items from the ordnance department may have to do with the arsenal and its 
stores; the last three lines, with their oars and pegs and whistles, certainly do. 

We have another reference to the arsenal in a fragment of Aeschylus (Wuyay., Frag. 
274.N.): 


xal oxnevobnxGy vautixdy ct’ gpermtwy | and arsenals and naval wreckage 


For the defense of the station from the land side there must have been a strong encircling 
wall. We have a hint that such a defensory wall about the arsenal was a matter of course, 
when Euripides transfers the Athenian peribolus wall to the city of Theoclymenus in Egypt 
(Hel. 1530): 


Os 8 HAVouey oy weetborov vewetwy and when we came to the wall that encircles thy 
arsenal 


As one great entrance admits to the extensive Arsenal of modern Venice, so the colossal 
plant at Zea had its great propylaeum opening upon the arsenal from the market-place'— 
oxevo0)xy first and ship-houses following. No less care needed to be taken in antiquity than 
in modern times to defend an arsenal against acts of espionage and sabotage. We all re- 
member the daring but unsuccessful attempt of Cnemus and Brasidas, in the winter of 
430-429 B. C., to burn the Athenian arsenal.2 The raid of the Spartan admirals rudely 
awakened Athens from her false dream of security and made her absolutely panicky in regard 
to her arsenal. A few years later, at the presentation of the Acharnians, Aristophanes can 
still make merry over the wild fears of the people on that score (918-922): 


(PouvarAtda) a Boeotian might ram 
évOets By é¢ ttony dvie Botdttos into the funnel of a reed a lighted 
avag ay éonéudetey é¢ Td vewetoy wick and shoot it into the ar- 
de? §=6bdp09ebac senal through a water main 


The ridiculous supposition, intended by the poet to be the height of nonsense, that an enemy 
could insert fire into a reed,’ like Prometheus, and then start it on a voyage through the 
city water mains to the arsenal at the Piraeus, and so destroy the key to Athens’ safety, 
does not really concern us here. What is of present interest is the fact that the arsenal 
contained so much inflammable material,* that it could be so carefully safeguarded, and that 
it was supplied with good water through the city waterworks.® 


1C. 1. A. II 1054, 1. 4: &xb tod rpomvAatou tod é& dopa. 

2 Thue. IT 93. 

3 The Scholiast on the passage, failing to get the full absurdity of the proposition, interprets tfony as 
Goov xavOaewdés (‘‘a beetle-like creature’’), in order to find a play upon the name of the harbor Cantharus 
and so have the fire thrust into the Cantharus to destroy the arsenal. 

4 Alciphron I 32; Pollux [IX 156; ep. Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, II p. 60, footnote 1. 

5 §8p0906a in this passage apparently calls for the interpretation that I have given. In Ar. Ach. 1186 
totadta AgEac els SSp0pe6ay mecwy 1t is probably an open “sewer” into which Lamachus falls. 
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IX. STAGE ARCHITECTURE 


In all of the foregoing discussion of architecture described or suggested by the dramatic 
poets, our effort has been to get a vision of the actual, historical building to which reference 
is made. The Athenian in the audience in the theatre at the presentation of a tragedy or 
comedy had his thoughts turned by the poet’s words to the famous temples, which he had 
seen with his own eyes or the wonders of which he had heard by others told; and his mental 
picture of them, when the scene of action was laid in their presence, was assisted by the 
theatrical devices and the stage properties, introduced for that purpose—the scene, the 
proscenium, the periacti, the parascenia, ete.—‘‘the whole visible apparatus of the theatre.’ 

Thus, in the case of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, when Ion appears and pronounces 
the words (Eur. Ion 137-140): 


toy Bocxovta yao edrAoya, for I extol him that feedeth me 
TO 8 OpéAtuoy guol Tatéeoc and the name of “father” I give 
évoua Aéyu, to the sustaining hand of 
Potbou tod xat& vady Phoebus, whose temple this is 


there, forming the centre of the proscenium, is a Doric temple to which Ion directs attention; 
the spectator sees a small Doric fagade, with columns and door;? with gilded cornices;? with 
a pediment filled with the likeness of the famous groups;* with roof® crowned with its 
acroteria.6 When Hermes in the prolog says (Ion 38-39): 


toy Tatda xenrldwyv Ext upon this temple’s steps 
TtOnut vaod todd’ the babe I lay 


a suggestion of the reality is there before him and before the assembled Athenians in the 
theatre. And when the chorus of Creusa’s handmaids enters and the one section cries 
(Ion 190-192): 


tdot tavd’, &bonooy, look here! See; the son of 
Agevatoy S8eav évatoer Zeus is slaying the Lernaean 
ie cite ene 6 Atds nats hydra 

and another section answers (zbid. 193-195): 

AEG. xal téAaSG &AAOS al- Isee. And by him is another 
TOU Tavoy TUEtpAExtoOy at- lifting a blazing torch of 

PEL TLS fire 


the audience follows the description of what was reproduced after the reality at Delphi 
upon the entablature of the proscenium before their eyes. And so on through all the 
sculptures described by the chorus, at least a suggestion of the Delphic reality was before 
chorus and audience. Not less clearly does this fact come out, though no details are given, 
in the fragment of Euripides’s Hypsipyle (764 N.): 


{300 medc albéo’ ZEautrAnoar xdeac look! Turn thine eyes toward heaven and 
yeantolc <n’ éy ateti> otor rodabAchov tUoUG see the painted figures in the gables 


The unaided imagination of the Greek might have sufficed, but the evidence is conclusive 
that imagination was assisted by realities. 

The original “‘stage-building,” the ‘‘scene” of the fifth and early fourth century, was 
a “booth” cxnvh constructed of wood and canvas; its original purpose was to provide a place 
in which the performers could dress for their parts and await the cue for their entrances. 
For this purpose the “booth” could have been small. As the theatre developed, the booth 
grew in importance and significance and became also a part of the scene and carried the 
scenery. 

1 Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama, p. XII. 

2 See pp. 50-54; 58. 

3 See pp. 59-60; Ion 172-173; 156-157. 

4 See pp. 52-58. 

5 See p. 51; Ion 89-90. 

6 See pp. 51-52. 
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We should hardly expect the word for this booth or scene to occur in the drama. But 
the comic poets, as we shall find, do not hesitate to allude to the machinery of their art 
with most unblushing frankness. And so once Aristophanes does mention ‘‘the scenes”’ 
in our sense of “the stage’’ and its appurtenances (Pax 729-731): 


tad TH OxedN TAPASbYTES let us turn over these traps to the 
totic dxoAoUOots SHuev cuter, ws elwbact wd- attendants and give them charge of them, for 
Arora there are a lot of thieves 
Teel tas ounvas TActotoe xAéetat xumTacery usually hanging about the scenes to do some 
xal xaxOTOLELY mischief 


In Sophocles’s Ajax and Euripides’s Hecuba the scene before the eyes of the spectators 
was made up of real tents—such booths as the Greek heroes had for their dwellings during 
the siege of Troy. It is, therefore, not primarily in any technical sense that the word is used 
in those plays (Soph. Aj. 3-4): 


éxt oxnvats oc vautixats 6e0 by the tents of Ajax’s fleet 
Alaytos I see thee 
(¢bid. 753-754): 


Eicear eee | tokeep... 
Alav®’? bxd oxnvator Ajax within the tents 


(ibid. 795-796) : 


éxetvoy eloyetv...... | to keep him... 
oxnyns Umavdoy within the shelter of the tent 


(Eur. Hec. 53-54): 


me0g yaO Hd’ Ond oxynvig TOda for she is setting forth her foot 
*Avyauéuvovos from Agamemnon’s tent 


(ibid. 733): 


tty’ &vdea tévd’ éxt oxnvats 60d | who is the man I see here at the tents 
(Soph. Aj. 579-580) : 

und’ éxtoxnvous ydous shed no tears nor make lament 
daxoue here at the tents 


The “scene” in the Peace of Aristophanes is the house of Trygaeus.! In the earlier 
periods of the drama, there were, of course, when two or three houses played their parts in 
the tragedy or comedy, two or three booths erected in front of the spectators beyond the 
orchestra. In the Hecuba there are at least two tents—that of Agamemnon and that of 
Hecuba and the Trojan women. These two or three booths gradually united, architecturally, 
and thus the playhouse was easily evolved—a cxyvyn in the technical sense, “a stage 
building.” 

The next step in the evolution of the stage is easy, and the booth, the “‘scene,’”’ becomes 
the background of the action, the decorative setting of the play. At this stage of theatrical 
development the use of a painted scene was easily and naturally introduced, and we have 
such extended scenes as those required in the Persians and Suppliants of Aeschylus or the 
Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles. And so in the Roman Comedy scaena is the setting of 
the play represented by the decorative background of the stage? (Pl. Cap. 60): 


foris illic extra scaenam fient proelia 
(Pl. Ps. 2): fabula in scaenam venit 
(ibid. 568): qui in scaenam provenit 
(Poen. 20): neu sessum ducat, dum histrio in scaena siet 
1Cf. Isidorus XVIII 43: dicta autem scaena Graeca appellatione eo, quod in speciem domus erat 
instructa. For a full discussion of 4 oxnv and the ancient “stage” see Dérpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, 


pp. 283-365; Dérpfeld, die griech. Buhne, Ath. Mitt. XXVIII (1903); Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its 
Drama, passim (Index, s. v. cxnv4). 


? Out of this particular stage in the development of the meaning of the words, oxnvh and scaena came 
to be used for ‘‘landscape painting,” just as we use “scene” in English also. 
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Before this background on the slightly elevated platform (pulpitum) of no great depth the 
actors performed their parts. Plautus alludes to the diminished needs of his kind of drama 
(Truenl): 

perparvam partem postulat Plautus loci 


And though the Roman stage seems so very different from the Greek orchestra and pro- 
scenium background, there is nevertheless but little difference in reality: the half of the 
orchestra next to the audience has been lowered about three feet; the other half is still the 
place for the actors, for there is no longer any chorus; and there before the proscenium col- 
onnade the scene takes place, and the columns belong to the houses as of old (Pl. As. 425): 


iussin columnis deiici operas araneorum? 


As the idea of a decorative background became more and more generally accepted, the 
playhouse became more and more unified and conventional and extended approximately 
the length of the diameter of the orchestra across the space beyond the dancing-floor. As 
a decorative ‘front of the scene” or a decorative background ‘‘in front of the scene”’ it was, 
in either conception, a proscenium. 

In the earlier period of the drama the proscenium was constructed, like the booths of the 
primitive days, of wood and canvas, the form and size varying according to the exigencies of 
each performance. The commonest form was the colonnade, with columns of wood and 
intercolumniations of canvas painted to suit the scene.1 The next stage of development is 
the proscenium colonnade, with columns of stone and painted panels in the intercolumnia- 
tions not used for doors or entrances. The invention of the proscenium, as well as of the 
painted panels and the exostra, is ascribed to Sophocles or Aeschylus.? 

However ancient the proscenium as a part of the theatre, the word rpocxhytoy does not 
occur in any Greek dramatic poet. It does not occur in Greek at all until comparatively 
late. But it is used by Plautus occasionally, and usually in the Greek sense of ‘‘the back- 
ground of the action” (Truc. 10-11): 

Athenis tracto ita ut hoc est proscaenium, 

tantisper dum transigimus hance comoediam 
(Poen. 57): 

locus argumento suos sibist proscaenium 
(bid. 17-18): 

scortum exoletum ne quod in proscaenio 


Once proscaenium seems to be used by synecdoche for the whole theatre or the stage alone 
(Amph. 91-92): 

etiam, histriones anno cum in proscaenio hic 

Iovem invocarunt, venit, auxilio is fuit 

Through the doorways in this proscenium, the decorative background of the play, actors 
might enter the scene of action from the scene-building, the outgrowth of the one-time 
booth or booths of the primitive days of the drama. Such entrances could be used only 
by those characters of the play whose residence or place of occupation was represented 
in the buildings occupying the proscenium or who had in the course of the play entered one 
of those buildings from the orchestra. Characters entering the scene from elsewhere would 
of course come in through one or the other of the parodoi. 

Abutting the proscenium at either end (or the scene, where a proscenium is wanting), 
and projecting out into the parodoi where these open upon the orchestra, we find in many 
- of the still existing Greek theatres the parascenia. This word also is not to be found in the 
Greek drama; it makes its first appearance in Demosthenes;? but the ‘‘rooms beside the 
scenes”? were a familiar architectural element in theatre construction long before Demos- 
thenes was born. It may be that they owe their origin to the primitive booths that were 

1Proscenium and xlyaxes “panels” are vouched for in the inscription upon the architrave of the first 
or second century (B. C.) theatre at the Amphiaraeum near Oropus. At least four such panels, with the 
proscenium, we find vouched for in an inscription containing an official account of work on the theatre of 
Delos in the year 282 B. C.: ‘Hoaxdretdn cic td mpooxhvtoy yexWaver mlyaxes SU0...... *Aytrd6tm 1t00 teocxyvtou 
yesvavtt mlvaxes S00. See B. C. H. XVIII p. 162. One form of flattery of Demetrius Poliorcetes found 
expression in the exhibition of his portrait on the proscenium at Athens (Athen. XII 536 a): yevouévwy 83 tHv 
Anuntetoy Adqynty cy ezveto éxt 00 toocxnylou ént THs Otxouu.éyvng byobwevoc. 


2 Cramer, Anecd. Paris. 119, quoted by Reisch, op. cit. p. 294. 
3in Mid. 17. 
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originally erected off to one side of the scene, comparatively out of sight, and later, when the 
proscenium became a unit, moved up and made to serve as an artistic frame finishing off 
the proscenium at either end. They then further served as an extension of the proscenium, 
with their own entrances and their own scenic decoration. Projecting, as they do, beyond 
the line of the proscenium, they might often serve also to keep out of sight, until the proper 
psychological moment arrived, a person of the drama approaching from the outside through 
one of the parodoi, or to conceal a person who must speedily disappear from the sight of the 
rest of the players and of the audience and the direction of whose departure would not permit 
him to disappear behind the scenes. 

When the proscenium is elevated with a second story, the parascenia also must have a 
second story. 

When the proscenium has a complete second story, it has, of course, a roof above that. 
Upon this roof a god may appear; with that, we have, to all intents and purposes, a third 
story to our stage buildings. Such a third story is indispensable in such scenes as that in 
which Orestes and Pylades and Hermione are already upon the roof of the palace at Mycenae, 
and Apollo, with Helen, appears above their heads.!_ An upper story was certainly provided 
in the stone theatre of Delos in the early third century? and can safely be assumed for others.* 

Another feature of the theatre building, essential for any classical performance but 
unmentioned in any piece of ancient drama, is the parodos. But its unfailing presence in 
every ancient theatre and its mention in various Greek authors from Aristotle to Plutarch 
and Athenaeus leave no room for dispute as to the nature and function of the parodoi.* 
Through them the chorus usually and the other actors often make their entrance to the 
scene of action—the orchestra and the space between the orchestra and the proscenium. 

Far more important than the stage-building in the historical development of the drama 
and in the presentation of a tragedy or comedy in classical times is the orchestra. The 
movements of the primitive dithyrambic choruses demanded a place for their songs and 
dances—an orchestra. About the orchestra the spectators gathered. As the festival became 
more elaborate and more splendid and the crowds became greater, the dance-floor had to 
be selected in a spot where there was a level space at the base of a gently rising slope on 
which the crowds could take their places and all see and hear what was going on in the 
orchestra. When classical drama had so far developed that a permanent theatre was re- 
quired, the old dancing-floor took on its fixed form in the circular space between the rising 
tiers of seats for the spectators and the scene-building. The orchestra is the almost exclusive 
scene of action in the classical Greek drama. But in spite of its supreme importance in the 
dramatic art of classical times, not once does the’ word occur in the extant drama. 

An essential feature of the orchestra, apparently, was the thymele (derived from O0dety 
“to sacrifice’), “the place of sacrifice,” ‘‘the altar.’”” There might be various altars con- 
nected with the temples or houses represented in the proscenium of any given play; but the 
thymele was the permanent altar in the centre of the orchestra of the permanent theatre, a 
survival of the days of the dithyrambic chorus when the orchestra was the whole theatre 
and the altar in its centre was the place of sacrifice to the god of the festival; and here sacrifice 
continued always to be paid to him at the opening of the dramatic contests. Thymele is 
occasionally used even by the dramatic poets in the original sense of ‘‘the place of sacrifice”’ 
(Pratinas, in a Hyporcheme, Frag. 1 B, Ath. XIV 617 C, 1-2): 


tio 6 Odeub0S b5e; th tade TA YooelUaTa; what means this confusion? What mean these 
tig Ubots Ewodey ext choral dances? What disrespect 
Atovucidda modundtaya Ouugray; has come to the much trodden place of sacrifice 


of Dionysus? 


And Alciphron puts into Menander’s mouth (II 3, p. 240 Bergler): 


1 Bur. Or. 1567-1636. 

2 These two-storied parascenia are fully vouched for in the inscription containing the official accounts of 
the repairs upon the Delian theatre in 274 B. C.; it speaks not only of at éxdvw oxyvat but also of t& rapacxhyia 
tx éxdvw xalt% bxoxdtw. The same inscription mentions also the painted panels in the parascenia: xlvaxeo tav 
Taeaoxnytwy. 

3 Gram. de Com. p. XX, 28 Diibner (quoted by Reisch, op. cit. p. 271): év 2apiv@ nate moAutéAreo: Samkvate 
nxatecxevateto H SANv) TELWPOGOIG oixodouUhUact, Terotxthuéyyn TaPaTeT&ouact xat EDdvats AeuXaic xal Weratyats 
elg tomoyv Darkaons taptkeOU ZS0U.... yjo odpAvod dvaxtboWY xal mkvTWY &TADS. 


4 See Doérpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, pp. 280-281. 
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Spauatovuoyety te xatvoy taic étyotats OuuéAats | to bring out some new play at the annual places 
of sacrifice 


On this altar’s steps stood the flute-player who accompanied the lyrical parts of the plays; 
on its steps also an actor might take his place when it was desirable for him to speak his 
part from a slight elevation in the midst of the chorus in the orchestra. The broad, spacious, 
lower step of the altar was called “‘the Bema,” just as “the step” on which the orator in the 
assembly stood was called ‘‘the Bema.’”’ This Bema was the nearest approach we have to 
a raised stage in the early Greek theatre, and it was in fact a necessity in the days when 
there were no rising tiers of seats about the dancing-floor. To provide sufficient space for 
more elaborate action, the altar step might receive a considerable extension; it was then 
called a ‘“‘table” (cedéneta or gAedc¢).! A raised platform in the middle of the orchestra was 
a necessity, if the actor in the primitive drama was to be seen and heard by more than a 
few in a great crowd of spectators standing or sitting on the comparatively level ground 
about the chorus. Aristophanes introduces the “table” literally and employs it for an 
elevation from which the Sausage-seller may see the whole Athenian empire. The Sausage- 
seller approaches, unseen by the spectators, in the pursuit of his business. While still far 
out in the parodos, he is hailed by Demus to enter and become the savior of the State (Ar. 
Kq. 149): 


ayvabatve cwte tH ToAet xal v@v gavels come up here, for you have arisen to be the 
savior of the State and us 


The Sausage-seller answers from away down the parodos (150): 
wt ott; th we xaActts | what’s up? What are you calling me for? 


He ascends the sloping parodos to the scene, with his butcher’s table and sausage-stuff; but 
Nicias and Demus are determined to make a statesman of him (Ar. Eq. 152; 155): 


101 dh xaber’ adtod todAcdy come now, make him put down his table 


oye 3h od xardbou npara ta oxelyn Yauat come, you, come, first put your traps down 

He is at last persuaded to put down his sausage-seller’s table and all that went with it; he 
has pointed out to him the power he is to have in local government; but that is not all (Ar. 
Eq. 169-170): 


AV’ Exavabr Oe xdrt todAcdy Todt 
nal xaTise TaS VHGOUS atdoas gv xUXAW 


but get up on this table here 
and take a view of all the islands round about 


Therewith he mounts the table and sees all the empire of Athens and the glories thereof— 
a very natural reversion to the old days when the é\e6¢ was a real part of the theatrical 
machinery. 

The adjective @uueAtxdc¢ derived from 6uy.én is used for the most part of musical perform- 
ances that are not dramatic (Isid. Origg. XVIII 47): thymelici autem erant musici scenici, 
qui in organis et lyris et citharis praecinebant et dicti thymelici, quod olim in orchestra 
stantes cantabant supra pulpitum, quod thymele vocabatur. And so with the Greek gram- 
marians, thymelic contests are contrasted with dramatic contests (Inc. Inc. Frag. 57 K.)? 


Ouucrtxdy Or uaxae gtdogedyug etc Zoty come, blest, with heart full of devotion, to the 
thymelic contest 


but in late Greek writers thymele comes to be identical with the stage.’ 

With this hasty review of the essential parts of the Greek theatre architecturally, let 
us return to the study of the theatre building in the light of the ancient dramas that have 
come down to us. 


1 Pollux IV 123: épyhoten...... dv f xad H OuudAn, ette Byud tt ofca, ete Bwuds....édedg 88 Hy toxmela deyala, 
80’ Hy med Ogortdoc ets tig dvabac toig yoosuTaicdnexelvato. Ht. Mag. OuygAn’ } 100 Ved oou uéyor vIvand cig tToaTéons 
bybu.aotat Taex Td ex’ adTIS ta Ody Weellecbat, toutéot: TH DUdueva tepeta. tokmeELa 8’ Ty, eo’ ho gotMtEG év TOtg &Y EDIE 
Poy, UNTW TKELY Aadolans tEaywdtac. 

2 Meineke claims this fragment for some unknown comic poet, possibly Phrynicus; Kock also vindicates 
the comic claim; but Bergk has included it among his unidentified lyric bards (Frag. Adesp. 107). 

3 Cp. Dorpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, pp. 279-280. 
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The proscenium, as we have seen, may be made to represent any sort of building required 
by the play. It may be and often is a palace or a temple. In the proscenium the doors of 
the building are represented realistically; they open and shut; they sometimes are, in the 
fiction, bolted and barred;! even the keys are upon occasion produced.? And when the 
central door of the proscenium at the production of the Ion swings open, there in the dim 
background beyond the door stands a likeness of the primitive wooden statue in the Delphic 
shrine; so, too, in the Iphigenia among the Tauri, the image, which plays so important a 
réle is necessarily seen within the temple, when the doors are opened, as well as in the arms 
of Iphigenia when she carries the statue out from the temple to the sea. 

Sometimes the proscenium is made to represent a peripteral temple, as in the case of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi; sometimes it is a templum in antis, as in the case of the Tauric 
Artemisium.? In one play we have above the columns and the architrave a triglyphon with 
sculptured or painted metopes; in the presentation of the Iphigenia among the Tauri* and 
the Orestes® of Euripides there are no metope blocks at all but openings between the triglyphs 
(uetonat, in the literal sense) through which actors under stress of need may make surrepti- 
tiously their exit or their entrance: Orestes and Pylades propose to steal their way into the 
Artemisium by climbing up to the frieze and letting themselves down inside the temple; 
the Phrygian slave scrambles over the architrave, through the metope opening, and drops 
to the scene below. 

But the Tauric Iphigenia and the Orestes are not the only plays in which Euripides 
employs the device of having an actor leave the scene in some such extraordinary manner. 
In the Suppliants we have an example of exceptional realism in Euripides’s stage properties: 
the centre of the scene represents the temple of Demeter at Eleusis. True to nature as we 
still see it at Eleusis, it is in Euripides’s scene overhung by the rocks of the cliff out of which - 
the temple structure is, in part, hewn. Beyond the temple the pyres of the dead heroes of 
the ill-fated expedition against Thebes are erected. The chorus of mournful widows look 
out through the parodos and break into hopeless weeping for their dead. But Evadne, 
sister of the slain Eteoclus and widow of the lightning-blasted Capaneus, by some means 
mounts to the roof of the temple and to the crag of rock above it and leaps off, eluding the 
possibility of hindrance or rescue at the hands of her father or her friends, down upon the 
blazing pyre of Capaneus. Her husband’s pyre must have been in the same place close 
by the common pyre of the other heroes; and the ashes of all of them are later borne upon 
the scene in urns in the hands of their sons. It is altogether erroneous to suppose, as has 
generally been done, that the blazing pyre of Capaneus was actually present upon the scene 
in the theatre and that Evadne literally threw herself from the rock towering above the 
temple roof into the flames, to be consumed with her husband in the fire. Such action would 
have been preposterous to the Greek audience and altogether in violation of the laws of 
Greek tragedy, if not physically impossible. We must think of the pyre of Capaneus out- 
side—in imaginary view of the chorus gazing down the parodos—and his urn must accompany 
those of his fellow-chieftains and be borne in at the end by his son. The entire passage in 
question is contained in lines 980-1182. The most important verses for our consideration 
are 980-989: 


nat phy barduag taod’ goood 37 lo! now I look upon yon cells 

Kanavéws on thu60v 0’ teody and Capaneus’s holy tomb and, 

werdbewy ct’ éxtd¢ without the halls, 

Onséws dvabhuata vexeoic Theseus’s offerings to the dead, 

xAstyhy tT” KAoxov tov xatapBtuévou and Evadne, the faméd spouse of yonder man 

tobde xepauv@ néras Hdddyyy who lies blasted by the thunderbolt. 

cinot’ alfcotay gotyxe wétoay, What meaneth the stand she hath taken upon 
the towering rock 

H tOvde Sduwy breopaxotter, that overhangs this building, and why 

thvd’ subatvouca xéAcuboy; hath she trodden this path? 


1See above, pp. 107-108. 
2 See above, p. 107. 
3 See above, pp. 106; 113. 
4See above, pp. 110; 114. 
5 See above, p. 113. 
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With these words the chorus has caught sight of the pyres, Evadne has managed to reach 
the temple roof and climb upon the towering cliff in the direction of the pyre of Capaneus, 
and she now begins her dying song—an ode expressing the oneness of her lot with his, in 
death as in life. As I understand it, Evadne has perched herself upon the towering rock 
above the parascenium, and the pyre of Capaneus is conceived as beyond the bounds of the 
doorway of the parodos (1009-1011) (the chorus to Evadne): 


nal uhy 60%¢ thYS’ Ae epgotyxas méAaC lo! thou seest yonder the pyre above which thou 
hast 

mupdy.... 88’ gveott od¢ taken thy stand hard by, and on which rests thy 

TONG es. husband 2. 3% 


And Evadne continues her monody (1012-1024): 


bea dh teAeutay, even here where I have taken my stand 
ty’ otnxa cixa dé wor I see the end; fortune favors 

Euvantet mod6c’ dAAA T&S my course; but for my good name’s 
edxAslas ydetv evOev b0- sake I will throw myself 

pdow ta08’ and TétEAS hence from this rock, 

mndhoaca Tupds gow leaping into the fire .... 

YeEGtA Yewtt wérac Oeuévar And side by side with thee 
Ilepcegovetas HEw Oardwous, will I enter Persephone’s chambers, 

o& toy Oavéye’ obmot’ éug and never shall my soul forsake thee 
To0dsovca Puxg xata yas beneath the earth, now thou art dead 


Hereupon enters Evadne’s father, Iphis. He fails to see his daughter standing high 
up upon the towering rock. She calls his attention to her lofty position (1045-1047): 


Ho’ eyo wéteacg Ere here, father, upon the cliff, aloft, in my 
Bevicg tig Moet Kanavéws tre rupees woe, I am lightly perched, like a bird, 
Stotnyvoy atwenua xougiCw, mate above the pyre of Capaneus 


And then, in an extended stichomythy, she reveals to him her fateful purpose (1065-1071): 


E. Goow Oavéyvtos Kanavéws thd’ elo muody KE. I plunge to yon pyre of my dead Capaneus 

I. dA 0086 tot cot refcouat Semon tade. I. But I will not suffer thee to do it. 

E. 6wotoyv’ 08 yao wh xixns w’ Eddy xeol, E. Suffer or not, ’tis all one; for thou canst not 
reach me with thy hand; 

nat di) Tapettat oHwa, col wey od otroy, lo! my body takes its plunge—no joy to thee 

Huty 88 xal TH cuutuepouuéyyw Tocet but to me and to him with me consumed 


With that Evadne hurls herself off the rocks into the fire; that is, she drops down behind 
the upper parascenium wall! that framed in the theologeum and is gone; she has disappeared 
from the view of the spectators; and the chorus and Iphis look toward the blazing pyre 
beyond, into which she has apparently cast herself, and pour forth their sad laments, in 
the course of which enters the procession, in which are the ‘‘After-born” bearing the urns 
with the ashes of the dead heroes. 

Thus, too, Medea with her dragon-drawn chariot appears at once to view upon the palace 
roof of Creon (Eur. Med. 1317).2_ The great door in the back wall of the upper story of the 
scene-building has opened, or the curtain before the opening has been drawn; unseen she 
has ascended with her car by means of some sort of inclined plane, similar to the one by 
which Evadne in the Suppliants makes her spectacular exit;? and there upon the roof of the 
proscenium she suddenly appears before the astonished eyes of Jason. So also Athena makes 
her spectacular entrance in the Ion (1549), suddenly appearing in her chariot above the 

1 Such an arrangement of a parapet or balustrade above the parascenium, or even of upper parascenia, 
is fully vouched for in an inscription concerning the Delian Theatre in 274 B.C. See B. C. H. 1894, p. 161. 
Moreover, the proscenium colonnade of the theatre of Priene as actually existing to-day is finished off above 
with such a balustrade or parapet. 

2So the Scholiast a. 1.: &vw éxt Bhoug otHoum tadta Adyer, and on 1320: émt hous yao wapapatverar } 
Madera, dxouuévyn Spanovtlyots Louact xa Bact&touca tole matdac. Cf. Hypoth.: é9’ deuatog Spaxdyvtwy rrepwtwy, 
8 nae’ “HAtou Zrabev, Exoyoc yevoudyyn &rodidexoxer etc "AOhvac. 

2 We have remains of such ramps or inclined planes leading up to the roof of the proscenium at the 
theatre of Epidaurus and of Sicyon. 
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heads of Creusa and her son; and so enter miraculously, above the heads of the other dramatis 
personae, Lyssa and Iris in the Hercules Furens. In the theatre of Eretria the excavators 
from our American School found in the second story of the stage-building two marble thresh- 
olds, with cuttings upon their upper surface made most obviously to carry the wheels of 
a chariot. From these two existing thresholds with chariot tracks we may assume a similar 
arrangement for all Greek theatres; for the sudden apparition of a divinity with horses and 
chariot is, relatively speaking, not uncommon. 

As Orestes and Pylades propose to climb up with a ladder to make their way through 
the metopes into the temple in Tauria, so Agave, in the Bacchae of Euripides (1212-1215) 
orders an attendant to get a ladder and climb up and nail “this lion’s head”’ to the triglyph 
blocks.? 

As the Tauric temple with its triglyph frieze was represented in the theatre, so also the 
palace of Pentheus was represented upon the proscenium; the columns were there with the 
architrave resting upon them (Eur. Bac. 591-592): 


tSete Activa xtooty Eudora see yonder the marble beams upon the 
Stadpoua ta&de pillars starting asunder 


The columns were there, as the deictic ré3¢ “yonder” proves; and with %8ete ‘‘see”’ the chorus 
calls the attention of the audience, as well as of its own members, to their bodily presence. 
The scenery doubtless shows no starting of the blocks nor the crashing of the palace in ruins 
either here or in the Hercules Furens 905. That is left to the imagination of the spectators. 

Above the triglyphon we have seen cornices and flat roofs, on the palaces; on the temples 
(Delphi and Tauria), gilded cornices, sculptured gables and acroteria, and sloping roofs. 
All these are easily adapted to representation upon the proscenium of the Greek theatre 
as it has been reconstructed for us by Professor Dorpfeld. 

Monuments to the dead may also find adequate representation upon the proscenium. 
Beside the ancient palace on the Cadmea of Thebes stood the monument of Semele. With 
the columns across the front of the proscenium and the openings between, such realistic 
representations were entirely feasible. And so, when Dionysus enters at the opening of the 
Bacchae of Euripides and says (6-8) 


60 38 uNnteds UvAUa TiS xeOMUVlaS I see my thunder-blasted mother’s tomb 
t6d’ éyylc otxwy xal Sdumy éoctria here near the palace and the ruins of her home 
tugdueva Atou nupds ett Gicoav oAdya smouldering with the still living flame of Zeus 


there was the monument, with pillars and funereal decoration, and miraculous smoke was 
still rising from the ancient ruins.? 

Whatever the scene of the action of the play—whether temple or palace or cottage or 
tented camp—the constant? use of the demonstrative $8¢ ‘‘here,” ‘“‘yonder,” implies a gesture 
toward the structure represented in the proscenium with its pillars and doors, and, upon 
painted panels (xtvaxeg) between the pillars, sculptures, and so forth. Plutarch speaks of 
paintings and statues as perfectly familiar features of the proscenium of the theatre of his 
own and of far more ancient days. We have the panels (xtyaxec) vouched for also in in- 
scriptions of Delos and of Oropus dealing with the construction or repair of the scene-building 
and the proscenium of those theatres. There is no escaping, even if we would, the constant 
use of painted scenes in the classical Greek theatre. 

One such painted ztveé “panel’’ seems clearly to be before the spectators at the opening 
of the Bacchae of Euripides (5-12): 


mépetut Atoxns vauat’ "Iounvod 6’ S8wo I am come to Dirce’s streams and Ismenus’s 
waters. 

bed 58 UNtTeds UYAUA THS xeoauUVlas I see my thunder-blasted mother’s tomb here 

t60° éyydc¢ otxwy xat Sduwv éoetrea near the palace and the ruins of her home 

tugdueva Alou mupdc ett Cioay gAdya, smouldering with the still living flame of Zeus— 

abdvatoy “Hoag untée’ cig gudy Ubory. Hera’s undying outrage upon my mother. 


1See above pp. 115 f. 

2 See above pp. 244-245, 

3 Cf. Eur. Andr. 24; 35; 44; 115; 380; Ion 510. 

4 Lyc. 6. 

5 See footnote 1, p. 303; see also Haigh, Attic Theatre,’ pp. 379 ff.; Flickinger, The Gk. Theater and its 
Drama, pp. 101, 109. 
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alv® 8&8 Kaduoy, &batov b¢ réS0v tO8e Cadmus I approve who set apart this inviolable 

ttOnot, Buyatods onxdy’ duméAou 8é vey spot, his daughter’s consecrated ground. With 
the vine’s 

méorg eyo ’xdAuba Botoudder yAdn clustering green have I covered it ’round 


The scene of the play was thus identified for the people gathering in the theatre, even 
before the entrance of Dionysus and the spoken words of his prolog. One panel of the pro- 
scenium may well have had a picture of the Theban Cadmea with the Ismenium and the 
Ismenus valley painted upon it; another may well have had the Cadmea with the Dircaean 
streams below its western cliffs; a third would have had a picture of Semele’s tomb in its 
inviolable enclosure and the palace smouldering in its ruins, with flickering flames and 
smoke still rising to tell the tale of Zeus’s terrible visitation. 

The use of the intercolumniations of the proscenium, after the addition of this decorative 
background in front of the scene-building, is easily comprehended. The proscenium took 
the place of the booths that had represented temple or palace in the temporary structures 
of the “scene” in the days of the great poets themselves. The central opening was regularly 
the principal entrance for those actors who lived or had their being in the building behind 
it; it was the door of the palace at Mycenae in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus or in the Electra 
of Sophocles; it was the door of the temple of Apollo at Delphi in the Eumenides of Aeschylus 
or in the Ion of Euripides; it was the entrance to the cave in the Cyclops of Euripides; it was 
the front door of Lysistrate’s house in the comedy of Aristophanes. In many plays there 
was no other entrance save the central one. In others there were three. For example, in 
the Oedipus Rex, we probably have the palace of the king in the middle, and that of Creon 
on the one side, while the third door may have formed the entrance to the women’s apart- 
ments of the royal palace or to the residence of Tiresias. In Terence’s Phormio we certainly 
have three—the houses of Demipho, Chremes, and Dorio. Three also are required in Aris- 
tophanes’s Ecclesiazusae—the house of Praxagora and Blepyrus, that of Chremes, and that 
of the citizen who calls out and lines up his chattels for delivery to the State for the common 
good. So in the Lysistrate the central space was occupied by the gateway into the Acropolis; 
the houses of Lysistrate and Calonice stood on either side. In the Autolycus of Eupolis 
we have three entrances, three dwellings, expressly pointed out to us (Frag. 42 K.): 


otxotct 8’ évOad’ éy torot xaArdlote, and they live here in three cabins 


” ev . . . 
otxn EXWY ExAOTOS having each his own residence 


Two houses suffice for the Clouds of Aristophanes, that of Socrates and that of Strepsiades; 
one only is required for the Knights or the Plutus; two occupy the proscenium in the Andria 
and Adelphi of Terence;! while for the earliest extant plays of Aeschylus, the Persians, 
Suppliants, and the Seven against Thebes, no door at all is needed. When those tragedies 
were brought out by Aeschylus himself, the theatre was still in that primitive stage in which 
there was no proscenium, no decorative background, nor even any playhouse beyond the 
modest booth set up not far from the orchestra to serve as a greenroom for the performers. 
For the Suppliants, the scene is simply the orchestra—a sacred enclosure with its altar in 
the midst thereof. For the Seven, the scene is likewise simply the orchestra—an open space, 
perhaps a square upon the acropolis of Thebes, adorned with images of the gods? (Ae. Sep. 
240-241): 


tave’ &> axodttoAty, here to the acropolis, 
tiutoy &d0c, txduay high-honored seat, am I come 


Thither rush the terror-stricken Theban women, and thither at the end of the play Antigone 
and Ismene bring the corpses of their brothers to lie in state. For the Persians, the scene is 
the orchestra, with some sort of proscenium in the background representing the grave of 


1 The proscenium was conventionally broken by three entrances, (Pollux IV 124): totév 83 xacv& thy oxnyiy 
Ovomy  uéon sv BaclAretoyv 7) omnAatov 7 olxoc ZvSob0g 7 nay tTo0 TeWTAaYWYIcTOD TOD SokuUatoc, H St dete tod 
SeutEepAywvistodytos xaTaywytoy, H 5& detotepa Td EltEAgatatoy yet TEdcwnoy 7 teody ZEnenu.wyévov, 7) homds Eotty. 
(Vitruv. V 6, 8): tragicae (scenae) deformantur columnis et fastigiis et signis reliquisque regalibus rebus, 
comicae autem aedificiorum privatorum et maenianorum habent speciem prospectusque fenestris dispositos 
imitatione communium aedificiorum rationis, satyricae vero ornantur arboribus speluncis reliquisque agres- 
tibus rebus in topiarii speciem deformatis. . . . Ipsae autem scenae suas habent rationes explicatas ita, 
uti mediae valvae ornatus habeant aulae regiae, dextra ac sinistra hospitalia. 

2See Vol. II, Chap. VIII. 
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Darius! and, perhaps, the senate house in which the Persian elders were accustomed to hold 
their sessions (Ae. Pers. 138-140): 


aX’ &ye, deca, so come, ye Persians, let us 
TcO8’ éveCduevor otéyos aexatoy take our seats in yonder ancient hall 


When the Persians was produced, a proscenium must have been prepared with at least 
enough to suggest the tomb of Darius and the senate house, to which the chorus proposes 
to retire for their deliberations but which is never called into requisition.? In all three plays 
the exits and the entrances are all made through the improvised parodoi. 

The remains of the stone theatre of Delos reveal clearly the adaptability of the stage 
arrangements for either one, two, or three doors. The space is so distributed that the central 
intercolumniation was constructed as a permanent double door, the principal entrance; and 
that, with the two intercolumniations on either side, provided the space necessary for the 
most important building, occupying the centre of the scene. The adjoining houses on either 
side could then each occupy three intercolumniations, with a doorway in the middle one 
of each group of three. The three houses thus claim eleven of the intercolumniations of 
the proscenium. Usually there must be a passageway between the central house and each 
of the neighboring houses.2 This makes a total of thirteen intercolumniations, or fourteen 
columns, in the proscenium colonnade, exactly the number that we find at the theatre of 
Delos, of Epidaurus, of Eretria, of Assos, and of the Piraeus. Similar is the arrangement 
at Athens and at Priene also. 

There were other possible entrances through the parascenia and through the great parodoi, 
all of which were often used. 

When the play called for less than three entrances, the extra intercolumniations were 
fitted with painted panels or drop curtains, such as we find briefly described by Pollux.‘ 
They may have been made of canvas stretched on frames, as was usual in the earlier days, 
or they may have been panels of wood, as they seem regularly to have been in the permanent 
theatre of stone. In either case, they ran into place between the columns and fitted snugly 
in grooves in the sides of the columns and were held fast in place by a bar. The grooves 
and the hole for the bar or bars we may still see unto this day upon the columns and in the 
floor in the theatres of Delos and Epidaurus and Megalopolis and Messene. The grooves 
of two adjacent columns, or half-columns, function very much as does the rim of a modern 
picture frame; indeed, the grooved half-columns look very like a modern picture moulding 
and had very much the same general effect. Even more pronounced than those of Delos 
are the grooved half-columns of the proscenium of the theatre at the Amphiaraeum near 
Oropus, while at Epidaurus and at Megalopolis the device is similar. 

Whether of canvas or of wood, the xtva& “panel” bore a painted representation of a 
mountain’ or the sea‘ or a grove’ or a river® or a cave? or something characteristic of the place 
in which the scene was laid, according to the requirements of each particular play. We 
would naturally think of the Lion Gate painted on one such panel as part of the stage-setting 
of the Electra of Sophocles, the Argive Heraeum on another, the Lycaean Agora of the 
wolf-slaying god on a third, the grove of Io on a fourth. Such a proscenium is vividly sug- 
gested in the opening lines of the prolog (1-10): 


*Q. co0 otpatnynoavtos év Teotg word Son of Agamemnon, who once led our hosts 

*"Avauéuvovos Tat, viv éxetv’? BEeott cor at Troy, now canst thou look in presence 

mapdytt Actacety Oy TEdAUMOS Had’ cel. upon those scenes which thou wast ever eager to 
behold: 


1 Hypothesis: 4 oxnv) tod Sezu.atog rapa tH teow Aapetov. Cf. vs. 518 ff.; 597 ff.; 850. 

2 Wilamowitz, die Biihne des Aischylos, Hermes XXI (1886) pp. 607-608, argues that there was no 
back-scene at all for the representation of the Persians; that all was left free for the imagination of the audi- 
ence; and yet he must have on the scene the grave of Darius and seats for the elders. 

3 The alleyway (angiportus) is a frequent feature of the scenes of Plautus and Terence. Sometimes in 
place of the neighbors’ houses, the buildings adjacent to the central or principal house are stables or workshops 
or something of that sort (Pl. Trin. 194; 1085; 1174; Most. 1046). 

4 Pollux IV 131: xatabdnuate 88 bokopata 4 mlvaxes hoav Exovtes Youpas th xeelg tv Spaudtwy te0csbp0Ug" 
nateb&Aheto 8’ ext ta¢ meptkutous dp0c Setxviyta 7 OkAattay H motaUdy 7H GAAO Tt ToOLtoOTOY. 

5 E.g., Ae. P. V. 

6 F.g., Eur. Andromeda; Pl. Rudens. 

7 E.g., Soph. O. C.; Ajax. 

8 E.g., Eur. Rh.; Hel.; Tro. 

’E.g., Eur. Cy.; Soph. Phil.; Ar. Av. 
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tO yao Taratdy "Apyos obnd0ets T4de, Yonder is the ancient Argos, for which thou didst 
yearn, 

THs olotpomAHyos Acos *Ivdyou xdoens° the grove of the vext wanderer, Inachus’s 
daughter; 

adty 8’, "Opgora, tod Auxoxtévou Oeod and there, Orestes, is the wolf-slaying god’s 

a&yook Abxetog ob& dotatepas 8’ Bde Lycean Agora; yonder, to the left, is 

"Hoac 6 xhetvos vabc: of 3’ ixdvouey, Hera’s famous shrine; and where we stand, 

gdoxety Muxnhvas tag moAuyetcous body deem that thou seest Mycenae rich in gold 


With the words, the Paedagogus may have pointed out each scene upon the several inter- 
columniations of the proscenium. 

Similar would have been the stage-decoration for the presentation of the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus. At the production of the Ion of Euripides, the centre of the scene represented 
the oracular temple of Delphi; one neighboring panel may have borne a representation of 
the Castalian Fountain; another the Plistus valley; and another the Treasury or the Lesche 
of the Athenians. Mount Cithaeron, in the distance, would seem to be a necessary feature 
of the landscape of the Bacchae; the seashore, of the Hippolytus; the Hellespont, of the 
Troades; the Nile with the Pyramids, of the Helen. 

When more than one entrance was needed, a panel was removed, and the intercolumnia- 
tion was made into a door, as in the Ecclesiazusae and in the Oedipus the King, for which, 
as we have seen, there may have been need of three houses and three entrances in the pro- 
scenium. The doorways of the scene-building back of the proscenium had little to do with 
the production of a play, save as they contributed to the convenience of the actors. In 
huge theatres, therefore, like those of Athens, Epidaurus, Ephesus, there are three such doors 
leading from the coxnyvq into the proscenium; in a few small theatres, like those of the Amphi- 
araeum and Pleuron, the architects provided but one door. Even as large a theatre as that 
of Delos has but one such door. 

The discussion of painted panels, slid into place between columns of stone, can apply 
strictly only to the Hellenistic or Roman period when we have theatres built of stone, with 
permanent scene-buildings also built of stone. And yet the same principle of stage-setting 
and stage decoration holds good for the more or less flimsy temporary wooden structures of 
the days of Aeschylus and Sophocles. The Hellenistic theatre, which we know so well from 
the many ruins left to us in the Greek world, differed in its arrangements from the classical 
theatre at no essential point.!_ This must be necessarily so; for when Lycurgus rebuilt the 
Dionysiac theatre in Athens in stone, and other theatres in Greece were built on the same 
plan, they were surely building with the thought and purpose of producing the old fifth 
century dramas in the new theatres in the same way as that in which they had originally 
been presented. Proscenium colonnade, scene-building, circular orchestra, with all their 
stage devices, are practically identical in form and function, though not in material, in both 
the Hellenistic theatre and the older Greek type. In the earlier period the temples and 
palaces and tombs were temporary structures ee in wood and canvas across the space 
occupied by the later proscenium. 

We have for the earlier period of the drama aoteidant evidence, both literary and monu- 
mental, for the erection of such accessories in the space beyond the orchestra, just as in 
actual life the Athenians built porticoes and other accessories against the front of their houses 
and thus encroached upon the public streets.? Such a portico is still to be seen in Graeco- 
Roman Delos.? For the tragedy, we have in the beautiful red-figured Medea Vase in Munich, 
obviously an illustration of a scene from the theatre, just such a portico with six Ionic 
columns, three in front and three in back, and gable roof built against the stage-building 
and functioning as a proscenium, and representing the interior of the royal palace of Corinth. 
The vase-painter has taken the liberty of reproducing two different scenes at the same time, 
the one narrated—Creusa in the palace, in her death agonies in the presence of her father, 
with the queen, the nurse, the paedogogus, and others running to her rescue; the other— 
Medea slaying her children, Jason rushing in to save them, and the Fury with torches and 

1 Dorpfeld, die griechische Buhne, Ath. Mitt. XXVIII (1903), pp. 383 ff. 

2 This custom is attested even in sixth century Athens; Arist. Oec. II p. 1847 (Bekker): ‘Inxtag 6 ’AOnvaiog 
ca bnepgyovta thy bmepwuy eic tas Syuoctous bd0dc¢ xal todG dvababwols xal ta TEOPOKYUAaTA xal tas DbEAs Tag 
Denes ZEw éxkAnoev. Cf. Bekker, Charicles, II pp. 132 f.; Dorpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, pp. 196-197; 


200; 2 
3 Guhl and Koner, Figs. 92 and 93. 
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dragon-drawn car waiting to convey the Colchian to Athens.1 The pillared vestibule was 
drawn by the vase-painter merely to suggest, not to reproduce with accuracy, the stage- 
building of the theatre with its added portico for the palace of Creon. In the Mostellaria 
of Plautus such a projecting portico before a house is described in considerable detail (817- 
819): 

TR. Viden vestibulum ante aedis hoc et ambulacrum quoiusmodi? 

TH. Luculentum edepol profecto. TR. Age specta postes, quoiusmodi, 

quanta firmitate facti et quanta crassitudine. 


Such a pillared vestibule need be only a shallow porch with no more than two columns with 
antae. It may sometimes be deeper and more richly constructed. 

Such a vestibule afforded a convenient place for one person’s overhearing a conversation 
not intended for his ears or witnessing an action not meant for his eyes (Pl. Aul. 666): 


tantisper huc ago ad ianuam concessero 


and with these words Strobilus slips into the recess of the doorway to spy upon Euclio and 
see what he is going to do with his pot of gold. Thus, too, Eutychus in the Mercator (477) 
stops in the vestibule of his home and overhears all Charinus’s tale of woe: 


omnia ego istaec auscultavi ab ostio, omnem rem scio 


In Aristophanes’s Wasps, the house of Bdelycleon had such a vestibule; the old man’s 
address to his Apollo of the Ways leaves no possibility of doubt (875): 


bee 


© déor0t’ &vak, yettov “Ayuted toduod oh sovereign Lord of the Ways, my neighbor, and 
TeoOUeou reoTbAate guardian of the vestibule of my door 


It may have been in this vestibule that Sosias and Xanthias in the opening scene of the 
Wasps, and Strepsiades and Phidippides in the Clouds, and Orestes in Euripides’s tragedy 
that bears his name, are sleeping as these plays open. The vestibule afforded popular sleep- 
ing quarters from the days of Homer? on. In the permanent theatre of stone, there would 
have been no need of such an accessory; the scene could have been arranged perfectly by 
means of an easily removable curtain in one of the intercolumniations of the proscenium. 
(See below, pp. 325-326.) 

When Aeschylus brought out the Choephori in 458 B. C., he had his scene so arranged 
that the palace of Mycenae stood in the centre. To one side, with as large an interval as 
practicable between, he had so constructed the tomb of Agamemnon that it might seem to 
be beyond the palace gates. In the later permanent theatre, the tomb would have occupied 
one of the painted panels remote as possible from the centre; the proscenium step would have 
afforded Electra a place to sit or kneel; the adjoining intercolumniations would have been 
open, so that she could stand in sight of the audience but out of sight of her brother. 

In the days of the temporary structure, as well as in the later period, the painter helped 
out the builder with his art. Sophocles was, we are told on good authority,? the inventor of 
scene-painting; and he introduced this important innovation while Aeschylus was still 
bringing out plays at Athens. Indeed, Vitruvius, in the passage just cited, informs us that 
the famous painter Agatharchus painted a scene decoration for Aeschylus himself.4 We 
can thus date as early as the year 458 B. C., perhaps as early as 468, the employment of 
painted panels introduced upon the temporary proscenium, with its pillars or posts of wood, 
in some way analogous to their insertion in the intercolumniations of the later stone-built 
theatre. 

In the permanent theatre of the next generation these panels were easily run into place 
and out of place, as the stage property-men prepared the proscenium for each drama. For the 
ancient theatre of Greece also had its property-men, employing people to act in the 
capacity of stage-hands, scene-shifters, makers and managers of stage properties, just as 
our modern theatres must do. An anonymous comic fragment refers to these stagers as 

_ 1. The vase is reproduced in Baum., Denkm. II p. 903, Fig. 980; Roscher, Myth. Lez., II? Sp. 2509-2510; 
Flickinger, The Gk. Theater and its Drama, p. 237, Fig. 73. Cf. Dorpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, pp. 306 ff., 


where this and various other vases with illustrations from the stage are discussed. 
2 y 399; 8 297; 302. 


Bit Poet. 4 (p. 1449 a 18); Vitruv. de Arch. VII, praef. 11; cf. Dérpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, 
pp. : 


4See p. 314 below, with footnote 8. 
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oxnvorotot.t Among other tasks that must have fallen to these stage property-men, besides 
the “‘making of scenes,” must have been such as turning the periacti’ for a change of scene; 
arranging the rtvaxeo “panels” in advance of each performance, filling in the various inter- 
columniations of the proscenium according to the demands of the play to be presented, and 
shifting them according to the exigencies of the action as it developed; working the eccyclema, 
the crane, Charon’s stair-case, the theologeum, and all the other accessories essential to the 
successful presentation of a tragedy or comedy. 

Besides the anonymous comic fragment just quoted, Aristophanes more than once intro- 
duces the stage-hand. As Trygaeus in the Peace is being hoisted to heaven by means of 
the crane, the rope apparently begins to twist, he grows dizzy and nauseated and cries out 
to the stage property-man to be careful and avert the threatening disaster (Ar. Pax 174-176): 


® pnyavorors, TOdcexe Toy voUY Ws éué- say, you property-man, have a little thought for 
me; 
Hoy oteépet te Tvedua meet toy dugaAdy, the wind is already whizzing about my navel, 
xel ut) pudd&&et, yooetdow toy xd&vOaeoy and if you don’t watch out, I’ll be feeding the 
i __ beetle 


In a fragment of the Daedalus, the comic poet refers to the danger attending the manipula- 
tion of the crane and the responsibility laid upon the property-man (Ar. Frag. 188 K.): 


6 unxavototds, dndte BobAct toy tTOOYOdy the property-man—when you want him to hoist 
iuay dvexdc, Adve, yatoe péyyos nAtou the wheel clear to the top, say, ‘‘ Hello, sunshine”’ 


It was not only the periacti of the later theatre that could be turned to change a scene 
suddenly. A panel-picture in an intercolumniation of the proscenium could also be slid 
out of place and another panel slid after it into its place, effecting in a moment a partial 
or a complete change of scene. The extreme illustration would, of course, be the shifting 
of the scene of the Eumenides of Aeschylus at once from Delphi to Athens. The panels 
(xtvaxec) that had but now represented Delphi—its temple, Athenian treasury or Lesche, 
Phaedriades, Castalia, Plistus, or some other prominent features of Delphian topography— 
are suddenly shifted, and in their place we see the Areopagus, with its court and Cave of 
the Furies, the Cimonian Propylaea, the old Athena temple, and perhaps some other char- 
acteristic feature of the Athens of the early fifth century. 

Similarly, in the Knights of Aristophanes, one panel rolls back and another glides into 
its place, and by that simple operation the gates of the Athenian Propylaea open and reveal 
to the eyes of spectators and chorus the glories of the inner Acropolis reproduced before 
them. Agoracritus gives the word (Ar. Eq. 1326): 


SWeabe 52° xal yao dvoryvuuévwy Yédgog Hdy you shall see. Hark, even now there is a noise of 
TOY TEOTUAAtWY the Propylaea opening 


The panel representing the Propylaea makes way for a representation of the inner Acropolis, 
and Agoracritus cries (1327-1328): 


GAN’ 6rortEate patvouévatoty tats doyatarory now shout for joy at the appearing of our ancient 


*AOhvats Athens, 
%at Oavuuaotats xat moAutuvotc, ty’ 6 xAetvds the wonderful, the praiséd in song, wherein our 
Ajp.os évorxet renownéd Demus dwells 


And the chorus, filled with wonder and pride, as they look upon the painted scene, give 
utterance to the famous line (1329): 


@ tat Arrapat xat loorépavor xal derlnAwtor oh bright and enviable Athens, city of the violet 
*Addvat crown 
1Ine. Inc. Frag. 98 K.: cxnvorotods. To which Pollux adds (VII 189): sxnvixnods of radatot dvbuacav. (C) 
tods UNnravorotods  TaAat& xwumdla cdvduatey. 


2 For the periacti see Dérpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, p. 126; Holwerda, Ilceacxhyix, ceodor, Ileptaxror, 
Ath. Mitt. XXIII (1898), pp. 382 ff. 
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And in the midst of the citadel sits enthroned in imperial power once more the Demus of 
Athens (1330 ff.).1 ; 

The effect of this change of scenery must have been startling in its beauty and dignity. 
The best painters of Athens must have been drawn into the service of the drama to paint 
panels that would be worthy of the best art of fifth century Athens. We are expressly told 
by Vitruvius that Agatharchus, one of the most famous painters of the fifth century in 
Athens,” executed a “scene” for Aeschylus and actually wrote a book on the subject of scene 
decoration. Vitruvius would lead us to believe that such decoration went farther in the 
way of detail than the faint suggestions of landscape with which the vase-painters have 
familiarized us—a single tree suggesting a forest; a dolphin, the sea; a column or two, a 
house; and so on. 

Just as the best graphic talent of Athens was called into requisition for the decoration 
of the panels, so, too, no mean architectural and plastic ability was required for the other 
features of the proscenium. Though the temples and palaces, when introduced into scenes 
of the tragedy with their elaborate architectural details and sculptures and other ornamenta- 
tion, were but greatly reduced, practically miniature counterparts of the reality they were 
meant to represent, the representation must satisfy the requirements of the artistic taste of 
the Athenian public. Such art must have been expensive, but Athens was famous for loving 
the beautiful and securing it ‘with cheapness.” 

We are accustomed to think of the scenic decoration of the Athenian theatre as leaving 
as much to the imagination of the spectators as we usually assume for the stage of Shake- 
speare. Shakespeare may have had much more in the way of stage properties than is com- 
monly assumed; obviously the ‘‘stage’”’ of Aeschylus and Aristophanes had far more in the 
way of architecture, painting, and sculpture for ‘‘stage-effect”’ than we have hitherto been 
led to accept. 

A third instance of sudden shifting of the scene, perhaps even more striking than those 
of the Eumenides and the Knights, is found in the Ajax of Sophocles. The scene is laid 
upon the seashore near Ajax’s tent, the door of which forms the central entrance from the 
stage building to the orchestra. One panel, or more, doubtless, even in the old proscenium 
of wood and canvas, represented the shore of the Hellespont; another (perhaps it required 
more than one), the more distant ‘‘baths and meadows by the beach.”’* At line 815 that 
panel or couple of panels or a curtain is suddenly withdrawn revealing Ajax standing alone 
in a glade® by the strand of the sea. Evidently there were pictures behind pictures here. 
The hero falls upon his sword into the glade—that is, behind the trees and bushes painted 
on the panel of the next intercolumniation of the proscenium; and there his body is found 
by Tecmessa and the chorus a little later on.® 

Closely akin to such a change of scenery as that in the Ajax just mentioned are those 
scenes in which the spectators are permitted to look behind the scenes and see what is occur- 
ring or what has occurred inside a palace or a temple. In an earlier passage of the same play, 
Tecmessa has described’ to the chorus the deeds of Ajax in his madness—the slaughter of 

1 The noise attending the opening of the gates of the Propylaea in the Knights and the painted scene 
representing the Acropolis would fit one of the periacti quite as well as a panel. And the periacti may have 
been invented early enough in the last quarter of the fifth century for use in the production of the Knights. 
Moreover, the periacti, triangular prisms with pictures on each face, or two-faced slabs that. turned on a 
column as a pivot, stood in front of the doors of the parascenia; and as they turned upon their pivots they 
must have made noise enough for the situation under discussion (Pollux IV 126; 131): wag’ &x&tepa 88 tHv 50 
OuoGy tHy TEOl THY Ugony HAAat So elev dv, ula Exateowley, TOds Ao al meplaxtot curTeTHyacty, h wey debra ta Ew TbAEWS 
SyArovoa, H 8’ Eréoa ta éx MbAcWC, UdAtota TH x Atuevog... ef 8’ Extotpegstey at meolaxtot, h Sekte wdv du|elber cd cay, 
dugdtepat 58 yWoav brahAdttouaty.... xatadAnuata S88 bokouata i mlvaxes hoay Eyovtes yeaods th yeele tHv Soaudtwy 
Teocpbpous xatebahAeto 8’ éxl tag neptdxtous dp0¢ Serxvivta 7 OdAattay } moTady % GAA tt totodtov. See also 


Holwerda, Ilepacxhyia, Tzpo8ot, Heotaxtot, Ath. Mitt. XXIII (1898). 

* Agatharchus flourished about 430-425 B.C. 

*Vitruv. VII praef. 11: Primum Agatharchus Athenis Aeschylo docente tragoediam scaenam fecit et 
de ea commentarium reliquit. See Dérpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, pp. 200 f. 

* Soph. Aj. 654-655: dA’ elt mobs te Aoute& xal mapaxttous 

AStuLdvasg.... 

5 céoauhos vetous (1. 892). 

* For this change of scene in the Ajax, Reisch assumes a provisional tent erected between the orchestra 
and the “playhouse.” On either side of the tent were side-buildings, after the manner of parascenia, and 
these were closed in with trees and bushes to form the “glade.” At the change of scene from before the tent 
to the scene of Ajax’s suicide, the tent itself was removed—perhaps by drawing apart the canvas of the front 


wall of the tent—thus making of the proscenium one continuous forest glade. See Dérpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. 
Theater, p. 212. 


7 Soph. Aj. 284-330. 
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the cattle and the sheep—and the hero, now half come to himself, sitting “‘a wreck amid the 
wreck of carcases”’ and bemoaning his state. When the chorus have heard the story and 
the hero’s lamentations, they cry (344-345): 


GX dyotyere. 


open; quick! 
tay” dy try’ aldo xan’ enol BAgdac AdBor 


Haply he may have some regard for me, when he 
sees me 


Tecmessa opens the tent; that is, she draws aside, or seems to draw aside, a curtain covering 
one or more intercolumniations of the proscenium and reveals to chorus and to audience 
the demented Ajax brooding over the work of his mad hands (346-347): 


td00, Stofyw: meocbAgmety 8’ Ecatt coe lo! ITopen. And thou mayst look upon 
Ta TOUSE TEAYH, xAUTOS WS ExWY xUPEt his deeds and his own plight 


The chorus, standing close up to the proscenium, see it all—Ajax and the slaughtered beasts. 
The audience see enough—Ajax sitting close beside the open doorway and a suggestion of 
the butchery. As the open doors of a great temple like the Parthenon or the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia admitted light sufficient for the adequate illumination of the vast interior, so 
in the bright sunshine of Attica the opening of one or more intercolumniations of the pro- 
scenium would afford satisfactory seeing to the spectators in the theatre, except, perhaps, for 
those who sat farthest around on the wings. 

It is not the central intercolumniation, we must observe—not the doorway of Ajax’s 
tent—that is opened. That seems clear from the fact that, though Ajax calls at line 340 for 
Eurysaces, he does not see the boy until the attendant brings him through the doorway, out 
into the open, and into the presence of his father (541-545) still sitting as he was when the 
scene was opened. When the father’s love for his babe has found expression, he bids an 
attendant, perhaps Tecmessa herself, close the place (579-581): 


SOua maxtov, und’ éextoxhvous ydous shut up the place, and do not weep 

SaxPuE’ AKOTA TOL GtAolxttotoY Yury. and wail here at the tent. In sooth, a woman is 
a thing the loves to make lament. 

nixate Ozocoy Quick, close it up 


Here he addresses one person, as if that person were responsible for carrying out his bidding, 
but nothing is done, and (line 593) he gives the plural order: 


ob Euvép&ec8’ we ta&xXOS | close ye it up; make haste 


The replacing of the panels required the work of more than one attendant; this seems to 
establish our suggestion that more than one panel had been rolled back. 

A very similar procedure takes place in Euripides’s Hecuba, in the scene in which the 
murdered sons of Polymestor are exhibited inside the tent. The Trojan queen has drained 
the cup of revenge to the very dregs; she has put out the eyes of her enemy and slain his 
children, and comes forth and says (1049; 1051): 


Sher vey adelx’ . 2... thou shalt see him presently. . . . 


xaldwy re Stocty ‘othpad? and the bodies of his children twain 

The blinded Thracian king gropes his way through the tent door, the curtains of which are 
drawn apart to let him pass and at the same time to bring to view the bodies of the children 
laid out just inside the opened tent. And when Agamemnon enters a few moments later, 
among his first questions is (1116-1117): 


eras and who... 
Tadao te TOUGS’ Extetvey; murdered these children here? 


Agamemnon sees the little bodies plainly, as does the chorus; the spectators also see them. 

The Scholiast commenting on line 346 of the Ajax says that Ajax and the slaughtered 
herds and flocks were brought into view by means of the ‘“‘eccyclema.’’! Just what was the 
eccyclema? ’ExxtxAnua is defined by Liddell and Scott as follows: ‘a theatrical machine, 


Léyraiba éxxdxnAnu&c tt ylverat, tva pay év uécots 6 Atac motuvlotg.... Selxvutat d& Etonons Hxatwudvos eta Sd 
tov Totvlwy xa0huevoc. 
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which served the purpose of drawing back the scenes, and disclosing the interior to the 
spectators. It was commonly used to exhibit murders after perpetration, as in Aeschylus’s 
Agamemnon, 1372, Clytaemnestra is discovered standing over the bodies of her husband 
and Cassandra .... and by this means Aristophanes exhibits Euripides and Agatho in 
their studies (Ach. 408; Thes. 96). The way in which it worked is uncertain: some think 
it was the same with the éfuotoa, a sort of platform on wheels, which was pushed through the 
great doors in the back-scene; others, that it was a contrivance to roll off or draw aside the 
back-scene itself; v. Miiller, Eumenides §28, and against him Herm. Opusc. 6. 2. p. 165— 
both appealing to Pollux 4. 128.” 
The disputed passage from Pollux IV 128 reads: 


vd dy éxxtxAnua éxt EdAwy the eccyclema is a high platform upon 

tdnrdoy Bdbeov, @ éxtxettat Dodvoc: a wooden frame, and on it stands a chair. 

Setxyuat 88 ta Ud oxyviy éy It reveals the secret things committed 

Taig olxlats andpenta noaylévta’ in the houses, behind the scenes. 

xat TO HHUA TOU Eovyou xaAeitar The verb, corresponding to the action, is 

éxxuxdrcty’ ép’ oF 82 etoayetar “to wheel out.’’ When the “out-wheeling ma- 
chine”’ is 

cd éxxlxrAnua, eloxdxAnua dvoudCerar: taken in, it is called ‘‘in-wheeling.” 

xat ye toltTO voetobat We must assume this contrivance 

%a0’ Exdotny OUeay, ofovel xa0’ for each entrance, just as for 

éxaotyy olxtay each house 


The passage from Pollux confuses two distinct stage devices, as Reisch long ago recog- 
nized:! the first sentence most obviously has reference to some definite, specific scene, such 
as that in Euripides’s Hippolytus, where Phaedra, heart-sick and body-sick, is brought 
upon the scene from out the palace upon her bed (170-171; 178-180): 


XO. dA Hoe te0pds yepard xed Ouedy CHO. But here comes the old nurse, bringing 
her 

chvde xoullouc’ Ew werdboewy’ out of doors from out the halls 

TP. EE cot oéyyos hawmesy, 68’ atOno* NU. Lo here the bright light, here the open sky. 

Z€w 32 dduwv Hon vooseas And out of doors is now the couch 

Séuvea xoltns of thy sick-bed 


The queen has been too sick even to lift her head or to realize that she has passed from the 
palace to the sunshine out of doors. She has not walked out supported by her nurse. She has 
been ‘‘rolled out.’’ So says the Scholiast, commenting on line 172: “‘The poet employs the 
eccyclema.’’? This is precisely the kind of eccyclema that Pollux had in mind when he 
defined the device as a “platform upon a wooden frame, with a chair standing upon it.’ 
Behind the scenes Phaedra’s couch had been placed upon this four-wheeled platform, and 
as she lay in her stupor, she was “rolled out” upon it, attended by her nurse (xout{ous’), 
through the palace doors into the orchestra. 

Exactly the same type of eccyclema figures in the Thesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes. 
Euripides needs a woman to represent him at the Thesmophoria. The most effeminate 
man in the world is the man to help him supply his need. He decides to call upon the tragic 
poet Agathon and bids summon him forth. Presently the delicate, dandified Agathon is 
made to enter from his own luxurious chambers. But so delicate and effeminate he is, that 
he does not walk forth into the orchestra but is “rolled out” reclining in effeminate robes 
upon his luxurious couch. Euripides’s companion, Mnesilochus, is not looking for any such 
apparition and asks wonderingly (Ar. Thes. 96): 


xal rod mot’ gotty; | and where in the world is he? 
and Euripides answers (cbid.): 
obtOS éxxuxdoUWevos | why, there, rolling out 


His couch rests upon the platform on wheels or is provided with casters of its own, and out 
it rolls with Agathon and all sorts of articles of effeminate refinement about him. He con- 


1 Dorpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, p. 235. 


2c ExXUXANUATE YOWWEvos. 
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tinues throughout the scene to recline there and sing his soft and effeminate lyrics, con- 
tributing from time to time to the transformation of Mnesilochus into a woman. And at 
the end of the scene Agathon, still sunk in the cushions of his downy couch, bids an attendant 
roll him back into his apartment (265): 


” « U 2 5] ¥ ) 
elow TIS WG TaXLOT .” goxUXANoaTW | some one, please, roll me in at once 


The “‘out-wheeling machine” becomes, as Pollux says it should, an “in-wheeling machine.” 
This platform, rolling on wheels and carrying a couch or a “throne” or even heavier freight, 
is identical with the é§aotoea “the push-machine”’ mentioned by Pollux (IV 127;129). There 
is no warrant for constructing, out of Pollux’s words, as some scholars have done, a small 
stage on wheels or rollers, that represented the interior of a house and was pushed through 
the central door of the proscenium to serve as a temporary stage for the interior scene, and 
then pushed back again. The Scholiast on Aristophanes’s Thesmophoriazusae 277 shared 
the same misconception, and, as the stage direction in the manuscripts shows, a shifting of 
scene was assumed at that point: 


(dro0AUCouat. td tepdy Mbcitar) | (Shouting. The temple is pushed forward) 


The assumption was that here the proscenium opens and a large temple, the Thesmophorium 
of Athens, is pushed forward into the centre of the scene. But if dOcitar “‘is pushed’’ means 
anything in the way of stage machinery, it means that a panel, making manifest the scene 
before the Thesmophorium on the Pnyx, was at this point slid into place in the proscenium. 
It cannot possibly mean that the interior of a great temple with a chorus of twenty-four, 
and others besides, was wheeled through the comparatively narrow door of the proscenium 
of any Greek theatre, early or late, to effect a change of scene. 

In one of Euripides’s lost tragedies, the Meleager, the same sort of eccyclema as in the 
Hippolytus was employed for the hero’s death scene. We have the scene reproduced for 
us upon a fine amphora from Armentum in the Museo Nazionale in Naples.! The fateful 
billet of wood has been thrown into the fire; Meleager’s life has been slipping away upon his 
deathbed within the palace; but for his last interview with his brother and sister, Tydeus 
and Dejanira, and his friends Peleus and Theseus, his couch, luxuriously adorned, has been 
placed upon the wheeled platform and rolled out between the columns of the proscenium; 
and there, before our eyes, we see the young man sinking fainting, supported by one of his 
young friends, back into his pillows. At the end of the scene, the platform with the dying, 
or perhaps dead, Meleager is rolled back into the house. 

We have, then, from our ancient sources, two clearly defined theatrical devices for reveal- 
ing to the chorus and the spectators events that are taking place, or have taken place, within 
doors: 1) by the removal of panels in the proscenium colonnade; 2) by rolling in the eccyclema 
or exostra—a platform provided with wheels or casters and capable of carrying a throne 
or couch or even larger burden. There is, apparently, a third sort of eccyclema, as this 
device is understood by the Scholiast on Aristophanes’s Acharnians 408: 


exxUxAnua sé Aéyetat unxavnua the eccyclema, as it is called, is a piece of 

EdAtvoy teoxoUS exyov, OxEO Teet- wooden machinery with wheels; as this was 

otpepouevoy Ta Soxotyta Evdov ws turned about, it revealed to the people outside (I 

év oixtg modttecbat xat tots Ew mean the spectators) the things that were sup- 
posed 

édetnyue, Aéyw 88 totg Geatatc to be taking place inside the house 


The same idea is expressed by the Scholiast on Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. ed. Klotz 
IV 97): 


onelds tt OndteOYOY éxtd¢ THS a device on wheels, outside the 

oxnvys, 00 otpepougvou eddxet scene; as it turns, it produces the effect of 
bringing 

ca elow tots FEw gaveod ytvecbat things inside into the view of people on the outside 


Out of such statements some modern commentators have reconstructed under the name 
eccyclema “‘a piece of apparatus by which the outer wall, which stood on wheels or rollers, 


1 Published in the Arch. Ztg. 1867, Taf. 220; Bull. Arch. Nap. VIII, Tav. VI. 
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was turned round as on a pivot, not only disclosing, but also bringing out with itself a part 
of, the interior of the house.’ 

How one who entertains such a theory imagines the wall of the temple of Delphi “turned 
round on a pivot” at the first presentation of the Eumenides, with its temporary proscenium, 
passes all understanding. With the permanent proscenium with its colonnade of stone, 
such a pivotal operation would be comprehensible only on the supposition that one of the 
panels in the intercolumniations of the proscenium was slid out of place, or perhaps better, 
that two of the panels swung round upon a column as on a pivot, instead of being slid entirely 
out of place, as I have set forth above. 

But all that the sources say is that “something turned on wheels or rollers’”’ and so 
afforded the spectators a sight of what was supposed to be taking place inside. The fact is, 
the Scholiasts are rather loose in their use of the term eccyclema; almost any piece of stage 
machinery may be “‘a sort of eccyclema”’ (éxxdxAnué tt). Thus, as we have seen, the opening 
of a panel in the proscenium colonnade for the chorus and the audience to see Ajax amid 
the havoc of his cattle is, to the Scholiast, ‘‘a kind of eccyclema’’; and thus even the crane 
that swung a god or hero out into lofty space above the actors is termed ‘“‘a kind of eccy- 
clema.”’? And the verbs, ‘‘roll out”’ and “roll in,” are also used of the appearance of the 
deus ex machina, without any possible thought of any type of eccyclema that we have been 
considering. (Luc. Philops. 29): 


Oedy and and methought that a god was 
wnxXavns emeroxnuxAnOjvat rolled in here with 
wot TOUTOY Huny Oxd Tis a machine in the hands of 
Toxns Fortune 


If any theatrical machine was in Lucian’s mind, it was the crane, and not the eccyclema. 
He uses the same metaphor again (Deor. Concil. 9): 


GX’ 6 "Artis ye... nat 6 Dabatros but Attis . . . and Sabazius—whence 
TO0ey Huty émetoexdxAnoay obtot were these rolled in on us?* 


Hesychius actually defines éxxuxAei> éxxaAdrret roll out: reveal. Both “roll out” and “roll in”’ 
are used, even in fifth century drama, without any direct reference to the stage machinery; 
for example, Bdelycleon in the Wasps, complaining that the demagogs only make game of 
the gullible people says (Ar. Vesp. 699): 


y 


bxd tOv det Synutldvtwy obx of8’ Sror éyxexd- the demagogs of the day roll you in—I don’t 
xAnoart know where 


(ibid. 1475): 
Satuwy tig eloxexdxAnxeyv el¢ thy olxlay | some divinity has rolled into our house 


With an apparent allusion to the eccyclema and its employment in tragedy and probably 
quoting literally a line from Euripides’s Bellerophon, Aristophanes makes the Paphlagonian, 
who cannot be thought of as standing on an eccyclema but only as having reached, with 
the loss of all he held dear, the bounds of life and therefore ready to be rolled in like Meleager 
(Ar. Eq. 1249): 


xuAtyder’ elow tovde toy Sucdatuova | roll this unhappy man within 


Which variety of eccyclema we have to deal with in Aristophanes’s Acharnians, in the 
scene in which Dicaeopolis comes to Euripides’s house to borrow the beggar’s disguise, is 
by no means clear. Dicaeopolis stands before the poet’s house and calls him; Euripides 
answers from within that he hasn’t time to see him; Dicaeopolis pleads (408-414): 


AI. GX? éxxuxAnbyr’. EY. dX’ d&dbvartoy. DI. Well, roll out. EU. Can’t be done. DI. 


AT, dA)? buws. Nay, please do. 
EY. dA’ éxxuxdjcouat? xarabatvery 3? of EU. Well, I will roll out; but I haven’t time to 
oZoAn. descend. 


1 Rogers, Ar. Ach., p. XX XIX, 

? Bekk. Anecd, I 208: pnyavi gore... . éxxuxAhuatss tr eldog dad cuvOhxns reds 8 o€perat & <broxettis> eis 
thy oxnyny delEews yketv O00 % &AAOv ttvd¢ Howos. 

* Add Philostr. V Apoll. VI 11, p. 245: gtAocoplas.... fv é¢ td mpdcpopoyv ’IvSot otefAavtes 9” dunAts xat 
Oelac unyaving éxxuxAodvcty. 

4 Blaydes reads eloxexdxAnoat. 
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Al. Hoorntdyn, EY. tt AgAanacg; AL. dvabddny DI. Euripides—EU. What speakest thou? DI. 


Totsts, You make poetry up there, when 
&Ebv xarabddny obx étdc yYwAoUS Totstc. you might down here; no wonder you make 
cripples. 


GA’ dyttBohO Teds tHy yovdtwy a’, Hdorrtdn, But I implore you by your knees, Euripides, 


The difficulties attending the question how and where Euripides “rolls out’? are many. 
The words xerabatvery “descend,” and dyaéé3yy “up there” over against xataéédyy “down 
here” have prompted most interpreters, beginning with the ancient Scholiast, to the theory 
that Euripides has been at work in an upstairs room; that when he “rolls out,’’ the front 
wall of his upper story opens, revealing Euripides in his study with rags and crutches and 
pitiful masks and all the rest of the trumpery of his tragic art about him. But when Dicae- 
opolis implores him ‘by his knees,” it would be reasonable to suppose that he clasps his 
knees. And while, at verses 432-434, Euripides orders a servant to hand his troublesome 
visitor the rags of Telephus, at 449 it is evidently Euripides himself that hands him the 
beggar’s staff that he required; and at 465 it is again Euripides himself who hands him the 
little pitcher for which he begs; he would hardly toss it down to him from the second story. 
Furthermore, as Reisch has shown,! dva6éé8yy, which I have translated with ‘up there,” 
does not necessarily mean “up aloft”; it may just as well mean here, as it regularly means 
in the case of a person reclining, ‘‘with one’s feet upon the couch.’ The opposite term, 
xatabaédsyy, could then only mean “with your feet upon the floor.”” And that is nonsense. 
It may be that by the withdrawal of a curtain across part of the theologeum, Euripides was 
brought into view in his upstairs study, for we certainly may have upstairs rooms sometimes. 
In the Peace the upstairs apartments belong to the gods, to be sure, as we should expect 
them to; and when Trygaeus is landed on the heights of the heavenly Olympus (on the roof 
of the theologeum), he beholds the residence of Zeus (Ar. Pax 177-178): 


atae éyyd¢ elvat ty Bedy guol Soxd, it looks to me as if I were near the gods; 
xat di xaboed thy otxtay tod Atdc surely that’s the residence of Zeus that I see 


On the other hand, it may be, in the scene from the Acharnians, that an eccyclema, a 
platform on wheels, rolled Euripides out upon his study couch to a position between the 
““stone pillars’ of his house (449). How he was “rolled in” at the end of the scene, we are 
left to guess. At verse 472, Dicaeopolis leaves the scene, only to hurry back a moment later, 
in distraction at having forgotten the one thing most essential and pleading for a bunch 
of chevril (475-478). Euripides, who probably disappeared from sight at 471, is furious 
at the fling at his mother’s trade and gives the tragic order heard from within (479): 


&vie bboetCer” xActe ayxTd& SwUctwy | the man is insolent; bar fast the halls 


This also sounds as if Euripides had passed out and in through the street door of his home. 
At the same time, the possibility remains open that with Euripides’s words ‘Well, I 
will be rolled out,”’ a panel in the proscenium was rolled out of place revealing the interior 
of his study on the ground floor, and that Euripides remained there reclining in his room 
throughout the scene; and with his order to ‘‘bar fast the halls,’”’ the panel was slid into its 
place again and firmly secured. For, as cannot be too often emphasized, éxxuxAnOyr’ “roll 
out” (vs. 408) need mean no more, as the Scholiast says, than gavepd¢ yevod “let yourself 
be seen,” and éxxuxAhcouat (409) would then mean “I will let myself be seen,” and he adds 
“but I won’t leave my couch.” And that is exactly what the Scholiast on Euripides’s Medea 
96 means when he says: 
tade Agvet Madera Zou odca Medea speaks these lines within, for 
obdéxw exxexuxdnuéyy she has not yet been rolled out 


There is no manner of stage device employed for bringing Medea out upon the scene; she 
calmly walks out through the open doors. 

We can reject as impractical, if not as altogether impossible, the theory of the opening of 
temple walls or palace walls as the eccyclema that reveals events occurring behind the scenes. 
We can also reject with even less hesitation the theory of huge stages rolled in on wheels, 
suddenly substituting an interior scene for the scene presented by the proscenium. Such 


1 Dérpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, pp. 238-239. 
2 And so the Scholiast understood it (on 1. 398): dva6&dyv’ &vw tobe nbdac Exwy Ext UNAS tomo xaOhwevog. 
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a device is as unnatural for the early theatre as it is impossible for the permanent theatre. 
Yet such a piece of machinery has been accepted by many even for the first scene in 
Aeschylus’s Eumenides. At the opening of the play the Pythian prophetess comes out 
and speaks her introductory prolog. She goes back into the temple (vs. 33) and comes 
out with her tale of the horrible creatures that she has found snoring in the sanctuary, with 
breathings deadly pouring forth blood and fire (vs. 53). 

Exit the Pythia. Enter Apollo, with Hermes, giving Orestes directions as to his future 
course of action to escape the Furies of his mother. Hermes takes charge of the fugitive 
and leads him away toward Athens. The ghost of Clytaemnestra then appears rousing 
the sleeping Furies to the pursuit (94-116). They groan and mutter in their sleep, as she 
spurs them on, until, as she vanishes, one or two of them start up and rouse the rest (140-142). 

The Scholiast remarks: 


nal Seutéow 88 ylvetat gavtacta: and here begins a second scene: 
oteapévta yao uNnyavnuata gy- machines turned round make 
SHAa motel Te xaTA TO WayTEtOV visible how things are on 

ws yet the (in)side of the oracle 


And out of this scholars have actually reconstructed, with the fancied help of the already 
quoted passage from Pollux, a huge platform on wheels, rolled in at this point as a substitute 
for the front of the temple, and carrying out from the scene-structure and down its step 
(vs. 632) the whole interior of the temple, with its omphalus (89-40), its temple statues 
(55), Orestes, Apollo, Hermes, twelve or fifteen Furies, and the “thrones” ranged about 
on which these latter were sitting asleep (46-47). Even with our modern electrical and 
hydraulic machinery, such a performance would be next to impossible. And granting that 
this lumbering vehicle, with all that freight, could be rolled out of the scene-building (which 
in 458 B. C. did not exist!) through the proscenium with its temple facade, what kind of 
effect would it have had on the artistic feelings of those fifth century Athenians for those 
weird sisters to be rolled out of the dim interior of the great Delphic temple and go on sleep- 
ing and snoring for some time in the garish light of the Attic sunshine! And where would 
that huge platform have found a proper resting place without encroaching unduly on the 
orchestra, even if it could thus have been rolled (from nowhere, into an orchestra that dropped 
off sheer six feet into the temenos of Dionysus below) out and down the proscenium step! 
Surely children would not have died or women miscarried, as we are told! they did, at the 
sudden apparition of such Furies! .And when the temple was thus turned inside out, where 
was the priestess, who had already gone in, and how did Apollo go back into such a temple 
at his own exit? 

We may in this case safely ignore the scholium. When the priestess comes forth from 
the temple, the great double doors are left ajar; they remain open throughout the scene, 
and the curiosity of the audience is awakened and their imagination stirred to the highest 
pitch as they peer into the recesses of the temple and get vague impressions of the horrors 
within, and their excitement grows at each step in the dramatic development: 

Apollo appears with Hermes at the open door and from the temple portals delivers his 
directions to Orestes, who is still within the sanctuary (64-84). Orestes comes out, makes 
answer to his divine patron and protector (85-87), and disappears down the left parodos 
with Hermes (93). Hereupon rises the ghost of Clytaemnestra and rebukes and admonishes 
the sleeping Furies (94-139).2 Their groans and mutterings are heard from the interior of 

1 Vit. Ae. (p. 380 Kirchhoff). 

2 How she rose is a question that we cannot answer with any degree of assurance. That she did not come 
up by “‘Charon’s Staircase” (Pollux IV 132) when the play was first brought out in Athens, seems quite 
certain. There is an underground passage with a stair-way leading up into the orchestra at Eretria, at 
Sicyon, and at Magnesia in Asia, which, in those theatres, may well be Charon’s staircase; but there seems 
to be no such arrangement in the theatre of Lycurgus in Athens, and there almost certainly was no such 
provision in the temporary theatre of the fifth century. The ghost of Darius, in the Persae of Aeschylus, 
does not come up through an aperture in the ground; his mausoleum was represented on one of the painted 
panels of the scene; and when the moment for his appearing arrived, the panel opened, and Darius stood 


forth in the door of his tomb and held converse with the queen and the chorus (Ae. Pers. 681 ff.) and then 
vanished into the tomb, and the panel closed again. 


Similar must have been the egress of Sisyphus from the underworld, in Aeschylus’s satyr play named for 
him. But in the case of the ghost of Clytaemnestra in the Eumenides the probabilities are that she did not 
appear visibly to mortal eyes at all. She says she appears only ‘‘as a dream” or “in a dream” to recall 
the Furies to action (116): dvae yao buae voy KAutatuynotea xaAo. 

_._ It would seem, therefore, that the ghost of the murdered queen stood out of sight of all mortals, just 
within the temple doors, and that only her voice was heard by the audience. 
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the temple (116-130); then, first one and then another awakes, and through the wide open 
doorway these may be dimly descried moving about and waking the others (140-142), 
until with their wild 


tol, tol, momaé | Yah! Yah! Horrors! 


those awful fiends bound with all their hideous make-up into the orchestra and scare the 
women and children, literally, into fits (143). Apollo’s order (179-180) 


&Ew, xeAeduw, tHyde Swudtwy tex0¢ avaunt! Go with all speed, I bid you, from these 
Yoeett’, arakAdcceobe wavtindy wuxdy halls, and get you from the mantic shrines 


delivered after the first choral ode, the parados, is given to the entire chorus in the orchestra 
and must have reference, not to the interior of the temple, for they were already out of 
that, but to the sacred enclosure. : 

There is no real eccyclema here—neither traveling stage nor opening walls—nothing, 
beyond the wheels on which the great doors rolled open at the first appearance of the Pythia 
(line 1); and through those open doors the audience saw all that they were meant to see of 
what took place inside the Delphic temple when the Eumenides of Aeschylus was given. 

Our eccyclema, then, becomes either the platform carrying a couch or a throne, as in 
the Hippolytus and the Meleager and the Thesmophoriazusae, or simply a panel running 
on casters and rolled back, with the column on one side acting as a pivot, or slid entirely out 
of the way. Into the one category or the other all cases of the employment of the eccyclema 
will be found easily to fit. 

The type of eccyclema most commonly employed in the tragedy is that which presents: 
to the chorus and the audience the bodies of persons of the drama slain behind the scenes. 
The earliest instance of its use of which we know is in the Oresteian Trilogy of Aeschylus. 
The king and Cassandra have been murdered; the front of the scene opens; the spectators 
and the chorus behold the guilty queen triumphantly exulting over the corpses of those 
she has hated (Ae. Ag. 1379; 1404; 1440; 1539-1540): 


KA. &otnxa 8’ v0’ Exato’ — éx’ éEctpyacugvors. | CL. Here stand I where I struck the blow—over 


deeds accomplished. 
; oicée getty ’Ayapéuvey ak ; . . This is Agamemnon. Ais 
4 ) atyudhuros 43e nal tTepacxdmos. ... and this his captive prophetess. oe 
XO. moly oye? émedety dey ueototyou CHO. oe ere that I beheld him the tenant of 
Spottas xatéyovta Yawedvay a silver-walled bath for his lowly bier 


We see directly into the bathroom of the palace of Mycenae.! In the tub in which he has 
been slaughtered lies Agamemnon’s body entangled in the fatal net; beside him lies the 
murdered daughter of Priam; and over them, by the doorway, towers the triumphant queen 
exulting in her deed of vengeance. 

What has happened at the hands of the pnyavorotot “the property-men”? Has the 
scene-building parted wide and let a new stage representing the bathroom roll out? Or has 
the scene-building parted and revealed another scene behind it? Or have the stagehands 
rolled back or slid away a panel or two of the temporary scene, or, when the play was 
reproduced a century later, of the proscenium colonnade, and permitted us thus to look into 
the interior of the palace? The last explanation is the simplest—even for the early theatre 
with its scene of wood and canvas—and by far the most natural. 

Almost the same incident is repeated, with dramatic power, at the climax of the second 
tragedy of the trilogy. Orestes and Pylades have passed into the palace and wrought re- 
tributive justice upon the queen and her paramour. A panel (or two) rolls back and there 
before our eyes stand, on either side, in imposing tableau, Orestes and Pylades over the 
bodies of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus, on the very spot where they had murdered the 
king some ten years before (Ae. Cho. 973-974): 


tSec0e ywous thy SetAHy tUAvYLOa behold the country’s two-fold royalty, 
mateoxt6yvous te SwWUdtwy TOPOHTOEAS my father’s slayers and the destroyers of his 
home 


1 The bathrooms at Tiryns and Cnossus are located well toward the front of those palaces. So there is 
nothing unnatural or improbable in the chorus’s looking from the court (the orchestra) directly into the 
bathroom. 
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In the scene in the Agamemnon we assumed that Clytaemnestra stood by the opening in 
the scene-building as she boldly vaunted her deed before the chorus. In this scene in the 
Choephori we know that Orestes stands just inside, or perhaps just outside, the opening; 
for, as he has exhibited to the chorus the net in which his father had been snared, he appeals 
to Helius to look upon his mother’s hideous crime. He must be standing where the Sun- 
god can look directly upon him. 

The corresponding scene in the Electra of Sophocles shows the same sort of eccyclema 
in operation. After Orestes and Pylades have “given their despatch” to the queen, they 
have come out, but, warned by the chorus of the approach of Aegisthus, they ‘‘make for 
the vestibule” (1433) and pass again into the room where lies the body of the queen, covered 
with a winding sheet, so that her corpse may be mistaken by Aegisthus for that of Orestes. 
Aegisthus enters, falls into the trap set for him, and hastens to let all his subjects see that 
any hope of Orestes’s removing him from power is vain (1458-1459): 


oryay dywya xavadetxvivar mbAas I bid keep silence and open wide the gates 
maoty Muxnvatototy “Apyetors 0’ deay for all Mycenae and Argos to see 


He says, we observe, “open wide the gates.” The thought suggests itself again at once 
that one of the panels of the scene-building contained a picture of the gate of Mycenae, the 
famous lion gate; for ‘‘the gates” are not the palace doors through which Orestes and Pylades 
had passed. At this command from Aegisthus, the lion gate rolls back, and there Aegisthus 
and the audience behold the queen lying in state, Orestes and Pylades standing on either 
side of her body. Orestes probably has stepped outside the colonnade when he orders 
Aegisthus to pass in that he also may die on the selfsame spot where he had slain the king 
of men (1491; 1493): 


OP. xweots av elow ody tayet.... OR. Pass in—at once... . 


AI. ct 3? g Sduouc GVEG Ue. ee AE. Why lead me into the house. . . . 


The Choephori of Aeschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra of Euripides 
must all have the same dénouement. The same sort of stage machinery might be assumed 
for all three. Sophocles and Aeschylus do both present the effective tableau with Orestes 
and Pylades standing at the opened gates of the palace building over the bodies of the slain. 
But in Euripides, as we should expect, there is a change. Orestes and Pylades, after their 
deed of vengeance upon the guilt-stained queen and her consort, rush out upon the scene 
through the palace doors; the doors are left wide open behind them, and Orestes cries (Eur. 
El. 1177-1179): 


to Te xat Zed navdeoxéta oh earth and Zeus “whose all-beholding eye is 
Boeotay, (dete TKS’ Zova pdvix over men,’’! behold these deeds of murder 
wucaed, Styova cua’ éy hideous, corpses twain stretched 

xOovi xetueva upon the ground 


Earth and Zeus behold them. Spectators have a more or less unimpeded view of them. 
The chorus standing closer about the palace door look in and see them with their ghastly 
wounds and break into lamentations (1186): 


tm tUxXaSG, TAG O%> TUYAS, WaTEE TExODO’ | alas for the lot, for thy lot, oh mother that bare 
him 

Orestes and Electra stand, presumably, on either side the open door as Orestes bids his 

sister (1227-1228): 


abot, xaAutte wérca uatéoog mem ALS | take and cover with vestments our mother’s body 
xat xabdepocoy cpayas and close her wounds 


Most readers’ feelings will revolt, I think, at the idea of having Orestes’s attendants follow 
on his heels carrying out the bodies of the slain immediately after him as he rushes out into 
the orchestra.” It is much more reasonable to assume that the dummies representing the 
bodies of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus have, in the interval, been placed at the doorway and 
are visible to the chorus and the audience as soon as the doors open to let the murderers out. 


1From Way’s translation. 
2 See Reisch, op. cit., p. 242. 
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We have only to recall the various instances in which the eccyclema is employed, to 
find how readily they adapt themselves to a scene or proscenium colonnade with its movable 
panels. Like those we have just seen, the tableau at the close of Sophocles’s Antigone is 
presented by the opening of a panel. Creon, just returned from the tomb in which Antigone 
and his son have taken their lives, is informed of his queen’s suicide also. The cumulation 
of woe is beyond his belief, and the messenger, assuring him that he may have the evidence 
of his own eyes, says (1293): 


boa mdpectty’ ob Yao éy WUYOTS srt | thou mayst see; for she is no longer hidden within 


At these words a panel is rolled back, and we see into the women’s apartments—the queen’s 
body lying upon a bier just inside the opening left by the removal of the panel. 

Exactly the same procedure in Euripides’s Hippolytus permits Theseus and the chorus 
and the audience to look upon the body of Phaedra, whose suicide has just been announced 
by the servant’s cries heard from within. Instead of bursting into the palace through the 
doors, Theseus bids (808-810) : 


ALAATE xAVO0a, Tedcrorot, TUAWUTwY, shoot back the bolts of the gates, attendants 
mine; 

exrbe8’ &euotsc, Ws T3w tinedy Oéay loose the bars, that I may see the bitter sight 

yuvatnxds, } we xat0avotc’ &ruAccev of my wife, who dying hath undone me 


One of the panels on this occasion would have represented the gates of the Mycenaean 
fortress at Troezen. At this command from Theseus, his attendants go through the motion 
of unbolting and unbarring the gate—not the front door of the palace; the panel rolls back, 
revealing the interior of the women’s apartments; the dead queen lies just within; and at 
sight of her body the chorus, standing close by, breaks out into the lamentation beginning 
(811): 


tm td th&Aatva wedgwv xax@y | alas! alas! unhappy for thy grievous woes 


The same process of bringing to view the interior of a palace we find in the Mad Heracles 
of Euripides. A messenger has reported the hero’s going mad, slaying his wife and children, 
tearing down the columns of the hall, wrecking the palace, and finally, through the inter- 
vention of Athena, being bound to a shattered, fallen pillar (922-1015). The chorus sings 
a brief ode in point and closes with (1029-1030): 


tdecbe, Stavdtya xAjGoa lo! the bolts of the high-portaled 
xAtvetat OYiTlAwy Sduuwv halls yield this way and that 


This, again, is not the main doorway of the house. The messenger had come and gone 
through that and nothing had been seen of the tragedy within. Again it is a panel, or two 
panels, with a representation of a second gateway to the palace, opening into the great 
megaron. This time the bolts are unfastened from within; by whom, we are not told; but 
the panel rolls away; and with the chorus we look through the opening and see, close by 
the door, the broken column and Heracles securely bound down to it, and the corpses of his 
murdered wife and children by him. Over against the sleeping hero stands the aged Amphi- 
tryon bowed with unutterable grief. This wonderfully dramatic tableau lasts only for the 
moment that it takes the chorus to sing eight short lines of lament, and Amphitryon steps 
through the opening to take his part in the action (1031-1041): 


t® pot’ oh woe is me! 

%deabe tase téxva TOO TATOOS See here the children laid low before 

KOAta xelueva Suotavou, their unhappy father—poor things!— 

eUdSovtos Unvoy Setvoy éx Taldmy pdvou. while he sleeps in slumber unnatural after the 
murder of his babes. 

mept 88 Seouc xat moAdbooy’ auudatwy And about him these knots and manifold fasten- 
ings 

goetouad’? “HodxdActoy of ropes hold Heracles bound 

aug Séuac tade Aatvots to the marble columns 

dynpuéva xlooty ofxwy. of the palace. 

& S’ibs TIS BpVveg UmtEpOY xaTAaCTEVWY And like a bird mourning over its 

Odiva téxvwy, Teéabuc botéew TOdl unfledged brood, now comes this way 

minxoay Stdxwy Avo TapecO’ Ode the old man pursuing with halting step a bitter 


path 
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This eccyclema is no platform on wheels, still less a secondary stage rolled out from the 
playhouse, but a panel sliding away, or two panels turned about on pivot hinges and opening 
two intercolumniations in the proscenium and thus making visible the interior of the palace 
of old Thebes. 

In the Clouds of Aristophanes it is the central door in the proscenium that performs the 
act of the eccyclema and reveals to spectators and actors outside what is going on within 
(Ar. Nub. 183-184): 


GAN’ &vorye thy Bboy. please open the door. 
© ‘Hoedxrets, taut! modank Onola; Oh Heracles! what kind of creatures are these? 


On this passage the Scholiast remarks: 


the eccyclema turns and he sees the 


60% 88 Ws gtAocdooUS xoUdyTAsS 
students of philosophy at their humbuggery 


otpapévtosg TOO éxxuxANUaTOS 


The theory that the eccyclema turns a house inside out, impracticable with a proscenium 
of wood and canvas, impossible with a proscenium of stone, still crops out in certain quarters. 
We find even in Rogers’s splendid edition of Aristophanes this note on line 183: “In answer 


to this appeal not the door only, but the whole house opens. . . . By means of the Eccyclema 
.... the entire front of the house is wheeled round, bringing out and exposing to the view 
of the audience the inner court of the Phrontisterium. .. .”’ One is tempted to return to 


Mr. Rogers the compliment he pays another theory in regard to the eccyclema, and say a 
“grotesque idea’”’! Pollux tells us, in the passage quoted at the beginning of this discussion,! 
that each and every door—that is, each and every possible opening in the proscenium—was 
provided with an eccyclema, a contrivance running on casters or wheels. The central door 
also had its wheels. And so, in this scene in the Clouds, when Strepsiades begs to have the 
door opened, the door opens and the audience can see enough to suggest the schoolroom 
with its students of philosophy in their absurd postures investigating, while Strepsiades, 
standing close by the door, is represented as seeing a great deal more than the spectators 
can see. 

To resume, then, the eccyclema, as we find it employed in Greek drama, is, with rare 
exceptions, simply the arrangement of panels in the intercolumniations of the proscenium 
colonnade, so constructed and provided with casters that any of them may be swung upon 
their columns as a pivot, or rolled entirely out of place, thus opening the proscenium suffi- 
ciently to afford a satisfactory view of what is going on or has been going on behind the 
scenes. In the rare exceptions, ‘eccyclema”’ may be used of the small platforms on wheels 
that rolled the beds of the sick or dying or studious or indolent out through the doors upon 
the scene. Toa people used, as the Greeks were, to living most of the time and doing almost 
everything out of doors, there was nothing incongruous in that. 

Larger paintings than the panels in the intercolumniations were sometimes required. 
In the days of the earlier, primitive theatre, Proteus’s grave, for example, in Euripides’s 
Helen, may have filled a considerable portion of the space occupied by the proscenium in the 
later theatre; but at the same time, the tomb may have been no more than a panel picture 
located near the parodos farthest from the door that led to the women’s quarters of the 
palace and having the adjoining spaces about it open. It may have been located upon one 
of the parascenia. Helen may have taken refuge at such a painted tomb (lines 1 ff.); and 
Menelaus may easily have kept himself out of sight behind a tomb thus arranged. 

But for the Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles, the poet must have required an extensive 
painting of grove and thicket. The crag from which, in the Prometheus of Aeschylus, Io 
proposes to hurl herself and so be free from all her toils? is obviously built up adjoining the 
rock on which Prometheus is fettered, even as the parascenium adjoined the proscenium of 
the permanent theatre. 

For such purposes such an arrangement as we find in the scaena ductilis in the later period 
at Megalopolis and elsewhere would have been admirably adapted. This large movable 
scene, containing a picture of the groves of Colonus could have been rolled into place for 
the Oedipus at Colonus and as easily rolled out again for the next tragedy of the day. 


1See p. 316. 
2 Ae. P. V. 747-750. 
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And these larger paintings were not confined to the space belonging to the lower pro- 
scenium. In Euripides’s Suppliants the proscenium represented at least the facade of the 
great temple of the mysteries at Eleusis. The back-ground of the second story of the stage- 
building must have contained a painting of the crags that rose behind the temple. We may 
assume also a great painting of the walls and ramparts of Troy, and the conflagration in 
which Priam’s city went down, as forming the background of the theologeum at the pro- 
duction of Euripides’s Troades. 

Another stage device for bringing about a change of scene we find in the two periacti— 
triangular prisms, or two-faced, double panels, which turned on pivots in front of the doors 
of the parascenia. The panels rolled into their places between the columns of the proscenium 
on casters;! or, as suggested above on the strength of the testimony of Pollux,’ in the place 
of the zivzé there may have been a sort of drop curtain. Some such device, corresponding 
to our modern drop curtain, seems to be demanded in various plays. The Clouds of Aristoph- 
anes opens at dawn with Strepsiades and Phidippides lying in their beds where they have 
been sleeping all through the night just past. Would an Athenian audience have tolerated 
the sight of those two worthies walking in through the parodos or through the doors of the 
scene-building and taking their places in their beds before the proscenium, and one of them 
beginning to snore as if he had been snoring all night and the other acting as if he had only 
just shaken off his sleep? Far more probably the old man and his son were already ensconced 
in their beds behind the colonnade of the proscenium before the play began; and at the signal 
for the opening of the play, a xtva& (whether framed panel or painted curtain) was drawn 
aside, suddenly revealing to the audience the father and his precious son in their beds, and 
the action began. 

So at the beginning of Euripides’s Orestes, the hero of the play has been already lying 
for five days* upon his sick-bed. When in the action did he take to his bed? It is, to me at 
least, unthinkable that the artist Euripides should have planned to have the bed-ridden 
Orestes calmly walk in and lie down on his bed before the doors of the Argive palace, asleep, 
and then have Electra come in and tell her story, explaining that it is now the sixth day 
that he has been lying thus. Again, the probability amounts almost to certainty that the 
scene opens with the drawing of a curtain or a panel which reveals Orestes upon his couch 
and Electra standing solicitously at his bedside. 

The opening of Euripides’s Helen also assumes that the heroine has been sitting for some 
time at the grave of Proteus, whither she has long since taken refuge to escape being forced 
into marriage with the king. The suppliant priests have been kneeling at the palace altar 
for a long time before the king comes forth in the Oedipus Tyrannus. In the Mad Heracles, 
the first scene opens with Amphitryon, Megara, and the children of Heracles sitting at the 
steps of the altar of Zeus Herceius; and so at the opening of Euripides’s Andromache we 
find the heroine sitting at the altar of Thetis. Similar situations are presented in the opening 
scenes of Euripides’s Suppliants, Troades, and Andromeda, and in Aeschylus’s Prometheus 
Unbound. For all these plays a curtain—the necessary precursor of the curtain that we 
know in the Roman comic theatre—seems indispensable. The projecting parascenia afforded 
most convenient and substantial supports to which to attach the ropes for the manipulation 
of a curtain that would cover the entire proscenium. 

We need sometimes, it seems quite certain, a movable curtain for the openings in the 
proscenium below; the same need is apparent for the sudden appearance and disappearance 
of gods above the roof of the proscenium. Reisch assumes such a curtain before the doorway 
or doorways of the upper story of the playhouse, and from behind the curtain a god could 
suddenly stand forth and behind it as suddenly disappear. Such a curtain in the theologeum 
was apparently called into requisition in connection with the manipulation of the crane by 
means of which gods and disembodied spirits were swung out and poised in the air. The 
curtain not only concealed the machinery of the crane but it might also on occasion help 
out the illusion of the supernatural apparition’s having thus been poised for a considerable 
space of time. Thus, for example, the ghost of the unhappy Polydorus has been hovering 


1§chol. Ar. Ach. 407. 
2 Quoted p. 314. 
3 Vs, 39. 
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above the tent in which his mother bides, flitting about the place for some days before the 
play opens (Eur. Hec. 30-32): 


viv 8’ bxée unteds tans and now above my dear mother 
‘Exdénsg dloow, ody’ genumaas éudy, Hecabe I flit, my body left behind; 
Toitatoy Hon péyyos alweotuevos the third bright day I hover here 


While the last spectators have been drifting into the theatre, the stage hands have swung 
the ghost of Priam’s murdered son up into the air by means of the crane behind a drop 
curtain; at the very first words of the prolog, the curtain drops, and there is the spirit of the 
boy hovering in the air above the tent; he is not suddenly swung out from the background, 
just arriving from the gates of gloom; he has already been hovering thus, lo! these two or 
three days. 

The crane (yépavog or simply 4 unyavh) was another device that Euripides, in particular, 
was fond of employing for sudden supernatural effects. By means of this contrivance a 
god or a disembodied spirit could be swung out through the central door of the second story 
of the stage-building and made to fly or to float in the vacant air above the heads of the 
mortals in the orchestra below; and by proper manipulation of the crane the divinity could 
be made to alight safely upon the theologeum, the roof of the proscenium, or deliver his 
message swung high up in the vacant air.! 

Euripides’s too frequent recourse to the machine made it a joke with Aristophanes, and 
the comic poet not only swings Socrates, by means of the crane, out into transcendental air 
above the heads of his disciples so high and so far away that it requires an extraordinarily 
loud shout to reach him (Ar. Nub. 218; 220; 225-229): 


UT. gépe ths yx obtos obmt tic xoeudbeas | ST. Say, who’s that man in the basket? 

AYN; 
10’ obtocg dvabénooy aitdy wor udya. come, you sir, please holler to him—loud! 
XQ. depobath xat meptppove tov HAtoy. SO. I tread on air, aid my thoughts traverse 


reais Bite Th P beyond the sun. 
XT. exert’ dxd tap pod tos Oeods SrEpppovets, ST. So then, from your basket you look down 


i ena ila Pee te Pe on the gods, 
GAN’ obx and tis yh elmee; DQ. 0b yao &y and not from the earth,eh? SO. Yea, verily; 
MOTE for I 
éEctpoy d00H> tad wetéwee TEdyUaTa, should never have succeeded in finding heavenly 
things in their reality 
et ut xpeucoas td vonue except by suspending thought 


but he actually reverses the Euripidean process and, in the Peace, swings Trygaeus on the 
wings of his giant beetle up to the doors of Zeus (Pax 149-181). Not that Aristophanes was 
the first poet to think of translating a mortal to the skies; doubtless the thought of Trygaeus’s 
flying to heaven on his tumble-bug is a bit of rollicking horseplay, a parody inspired by the 
hero’s flying to heaven on the back of Pegasus in Euripides’s Bellerophon. The Scholiast 
on Aristophanes’s Acharnians 80 calls the crane that carried Trygaeus to heaven a “hoisting 
machine” (éoeynua, that is atoenua), and Suidas says (s. v. ébenuc) : 


éy aor nary} ioe by means of it they brought down 
tols Beods xat tos ey the gods and those who talked 
aéet Aahotytas from mid-air 


As Reisch remarks, Suidas is drawing from the same source as Pollux (IV 131): 


adwoas 8 &y elmots tog xdAous, hoists one might call those ropes which are 
of xathetynytat €& Uhous avéyxety attached to a point up high to hold aloft 
TOvG ént too aéeos vépcabat heroes or gods who are supposed 
Soxodyvtas Hows H Beots to be wafted through the air 


Antiphanes also makes merry over the tragic poets’ fondness for the “machine” as a 
trick of their trade (Ilo., Frag. 191, 13-16 K.) 2 
‘See the full discussion in Dérpfeld-Reisch, d. griech. Theater, pp. 227 ff., especially, pp. 230-234, and the 


literature there cited. 
* Cf. also Men. @eo9., Frag. 227 = Keox., Frag. 278 K.: dnd unyaviis beds gu (émr)oavhs 
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Ene)” bray undév Sdvwye’ elmety Ste, then, when they haven’t anything more to say 

Koutdy oe a&reronxwaty ey tots Soduacty, and have quite petered out in their action, 

aleoucty boneo SdxtuAoy thy unxavhy, they lift up a machine as readily as they’d lift a 
finger, 

nal tots Dewuévoroty &toy Puts exer and the spectators are perfectly satisfied 


The theatrical crane was constructed like the ordinary modern crane. The cables men- 


tioned by Suidas ran through a pulley on the end of the arm of the crane (Ar. Aatd., Frag. 
188 K.): 


6 unxavonotds’ dxdt BodAct toy toOoxdy the operator:—When you want the pulley 
ivay advexdc, Agye, Yatoe Qéyyos HAlou to run you aloft, say: ‘Goodbye to the light of 
the sun’! 


To the end of the cable running through the pulley was attached a hook which gripped the 
actor’s girdles or special harness, or the ropes or handles of the platform or other support 
for god or hero appearing as deus ex machina, mounted upon a horse,’ or a chariot? or simply 
poised in mid-air.‘ 

The entire machine was manipulated by a property-man unseen (Bekker, Anecd. I 232): 


éy tH oxnyy &eraé,® xate- in the theatre they have a grip,® 
oxEuacuevos UTO TOU UNYaVO- constructed by the property- 
motov, €& of 6 écxeuaaudvoc man; suspended by this the 
(xpeudwevoc) Oroxertis toaywdet tragic actor performs his part 


The crane, with all the necessary machinery for its manipulation, as well as its operator 
were, in the tragedy, hidden from the eyes of the spectators by some sort of screen erected 
on the forward part of the second story of the stage-building and usually above the left 
hand parascenium.® In the comedy, when this machinery was employed for paratragoedic 
effect, the whole apparatus, with its operator, may have been in plain sight before the 
proscenium. At all events its presence is so thoroughly taken for granted that Aristophanes 
has Trygaeus, as he is being hoisted up to heaven, call to the operator to be careful and not 
let the ropes spin him about and make him seasick.’ 

The operation of such a machine could not have been very pleasant to the actor whose 
role required his use of it. Trygaeus cries out against its discomfort. In a fragment of 
Alexis’s ‘‘Cauldron,” a victim of the profiteering of the fishmongers is loud in his approval 
of a proposed law of Aristonicus in accordance with which the fishdealers shall be required 
to surrender their comfortable seats at their counters and henceforth transact business 


1 Perhaps this exclamation ought to be translated ‘“‘Hello, Sunlight!” See p. 313. 

2 Reisch, op. cit., assumes that the Dioscuri at the end of Euripides’s Electra, sweep through the air upon 
their horses (1234; 13849) and appear above the palace roof before Orestes and Electra and the chorus. It may 
have been so; but there is nothing in the text of Euripides to indicate it; they may have been sufficiently 
characterized by their egg-shaped hats, as they sometimes are upon the Greek vases and reliefs, without the 
presence of their steeds. In the Bellerophon of Euripides, however, there can be do doubt that the hero 
soars upward mounted upon the wingéd Pegasus. 

3 So Athena appears upon her chariot above the Delphic temple to undo the knot of Euripides’s Ion 
(1549; 1550; 1570): 

ta’ tho otxwy Dvoddxwy breeteAts 
dythAtoy medcwnoy éxqatver Vedy; 


And so the chorus of Oceanids in Ae. P. V. seem to ride into the mountain heights of Caucasus and dismount 
for their work in the orchestra, while Oceanus himself is conveyed to the scene upon some sort of wingéd 
hippocampus (279-287). : 

4 At the end of Eur. I. T., Athena appears, apparently without her car; there is no mention of chariot 
or horses, and Athena proposes to accompany Orestes and Iphigenia on their boat, which she could much 
more conveniently do when unencumbered by horses and chariot. Lee 

5 The grip, here called goxaé, is called ayxuels “hook” or xe&3y “the quivering spray at the end of 
a branch” by Zenobius, Mill. III 156 (Plut. Prov. 116), and Hesych. (s. v. xe%3n); ef. Schol. Ar. Pax 727; 
Pollux IV 128. The whole crane is devised for “‘gripping”’ and hoisting. (Pollux IV 130): 4 8: yépavoc 
unyavnuds gore éx wetemeou xatapsobuevoy eg’ coenayy odbuatos, Pxéyontat Hwh¢ dem&Gouca td cua to0 Méuyovoc. 

6 See Eur. I. T. 1446; Hel. 1662; Ar. Pax 164-165. Cf. Pollux IV 128: 4 unyavy...... Keita xata thy 
derotepxv wrpodoy, Uxte thy cxnviy td Bos. Cf. Schol. Luc. Philops. VII, p. 537 (Lehmann), quoted by Reisch 

2 


Ch Dicoos 
"7 Ar. Pax 174-176 (quoted on p. 313). 
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hanging in the air—with the double entendre, of course, that the profiteers deserve nothing 
less than hanging (Alex. Aégéyc¢, Frag. 126, 14-19 K.): 


vuvt te xatvoy elopgoer vouov tive and now he is introducing a new law 

Xeucody, Td ut TwWAciy xaOynuévous Ett —solid gold!—that fishmongers shall no longer 

tovS tyOuomwmAas, dt& téAOUG 8’ EatHxdTASG: sit down to do their selling but henceforth stand 
up. 

elt’ el¢ véwtd ono yedbety xpeuauévouc, Next year, he says, he will introduce a bill re- 
quiring them to do business hanging; 

nat Oattoy droméupouct TOUS WyoUUgvoUG, and then they will let their customers off with 
more despatch 

ard UNXAaVAS TWAoOOYtEs Horee of Deol when they do their selling from a machine, like 
the gods 


Obvious traces of the crane are before us in the theatre at Eretria and at the Amphi- 
araeum. 

The word ‘‘theatre”’ itself occurs but a few times in all extant Greek drama; and gener- 
ally it is used not of the building but of the audience assembled to witness the plays (Ar. 
Kq. 1318) :! 


ert xatvatory s’edtuxlarory matwviCery 7d Oéat poy and for the theatre to shout praises for their new 


good fortune 


(Ar. Eq. 233): 

cd yao Béatooy SeEtdy | for the theatre-crowd is clever 

The coryphaeus in the parabasis regularly “comes before” the “theatre” (Ar. Pax 735) 2 
TedG TO Déatooy mapabac | stepping out before the theatre-crowd 
(Metagenes @tho0., Frag. 14 K.): 


nat’ éreroddtoy wetabdAAw tov Adyoy, WE ay 
Aatvator Tmapopto: xat moAAaic eduxjnow 7d 
0éat pov 


by way of interlude I’ll change the story, so as to 
feast the theatre with a great number of new side- 
dishes 


This is the first and most literal meaning of the word; from that it came to be transferred 
to the place where the “‘sight-seers”’ sat, whether to ‘‘see”’ a Dionysiac festival or any other 
sort of spectacle. From the importance and magnificence of the space occupied by the 
audience in the great stone playhouses of Greece, the word “theatre” soon came to be used 
of the whole building. 

The dramatic poets, as has been noted, rarely speak of the theatre-building. Such 
theatres as those of Pergamon and Syracuse and Epidaurus excite our wonder and admiration 
for their fine architecture, with their beautiful proportions and lines and splendid acoustic 
properties, and their enormous seating capacity. The former qualities our dramatic poets 
seem to take as a matter of course; but one comic poet was sufficiently impressed by the size 
of some of the classical theatres to give expression to the wonder of it (Inc. Inc. Frag. 349 K.) 3 


sig tag Tavnyeets off to the festivals 
&utMy tocoUTOY TAGs avOeuTuwy beg you go and such a mob of people you see, 
(xat) (and) 
béatoa wvolavdoa cuutAyeotweva theatres accommodating tens of thousands filled, 
xal TOUS aywvtatas and the contestants 


Once a woman’s complaint about the poor seats assigned to women in the theatre is 
voiced (Alex. Iuy., Frag. 41 K.): 


éytatba neol thy éoxdrny det xcoxlda there you have to take seats in the outer- 
buds xabeCotcas Oewpety Wo E€vac most wedge, like foreigners, to see the show 


It is interesting to note that Alexis uses the technical word x<exts “wedge” for the divisions 
of the theatre made by the flights of steps running up and down through the audience room 
like radii from the orchestra. 

1Qeieyn¢ and Oextora “spectator at the theatre’ are common (Ar. Nub. 575; Dx. Kar., Frag. 472 K.: 
“ouvdeétota: Inc. Inc. Frag. 92 K.). 


2 Cf. Ar. Ach. 629; Eq. 508. 
3 Cf. Inc. Inc. Frag. 1198 K.: yeeuwbéateoy. 
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When we think of the part that the great theatre of Dionysus in Athens played in the 
life of the people and especially in the careers of the Attic comic poets, it is surprising that 
we find that wonderful building mentioned but once, and then only casually, as a part of 
the topography about the Asclepieum (Inc. Inc. Frag. 104, 15 K.): 


THY axedmodty, td Ogatooy | the acropolis, the theatre 


Beginning with line 12 and continuing to the end (line 18) the fragment is hopelessly mutilated 
and corrupt; but it is clear that some one has been miraculously and wonderfully healed at the 
Asclepieum! and locates the sanitarium in some way with reference to the Acropolis and the 
Theatre. 

Plautus turns @éa7e0y in this sense into Latin, and very naturally, with cavea. Cavea 


is strictly the “audience room of the theatre,” as is 6é«te0y. But in the Truculentus (931) 
cavea is ‘‘the theatre”’: 


venitne in mentem tibi quod verbum in cavea dixit histrio 
1See pp. 164 ff. 
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